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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT,  m5 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1985 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Notre  Dame,  IN, 

The  subcommittee  met,  at  9  a.m.,  at  the  Continuing  Education 
Center,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  IN,  Senator  Dan 
Quayle  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Quayle. 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Timothy 
O'Meara,  and  I  am  the  provost  of  the  university.  Our  president. 
Father  Hesburgh,  is  in  Washington  today  and,  on  his  behalf,  I 
would  like  to  welcome  you  to  the  university.  We  are  very  pleased 
to  hav  these  hearings  here.  And  we  also  realize,  as  you  all  do,  how 
importunt  the  reauthorization  is  to  to  higher  education. 

So,  welcome,  Senator  Quayle  It  is  good  to  have  you  on  the 
campus,  and  also  all  the  witnesses  and  to  everybody  present. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  QUAYLE 

Senator  Quayle.  Why  do  we  not  go  ahead  and  get  the  first  panel 
seated,  if  you  will.  Dr.  Schnabel  and  Dr.  Beering,  Dr.  Ryan  and  Dr. 
Ingle. 

1  will  go  ahead  and  officially  call  this  hearing  to  order. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  aT>  a  member  of  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee  which  will  have  the  jurisdiction  over  the  Reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Technically,  it  expires  this 
ear,  but  there  is  an  automatic  1-year  extension.  We  will  probably 
e  doing  most  of  the  work  and  most  of  the  reauthorization  next 
year,  hopefully,  to  get  it  done  by  September  30  of  next  year. 

But  as  we  proceed  to  have  a  discussion  on  how  the  legislation 
ought  to  look,  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  from  time  to  time  is  to 
call  on  the  experts  and  see  from  their  viewpoint  how  successful  the 
Higher  Education  Act  has  been  and  the  modifications  that  possibly 
can  be  made. 

I  am  very  deeply  indebted  to  the  number  of  recommendations 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Indiana  Conference  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. Your  report  is  the  only  one  in  the  Nation  that  is  like  this;  and 
you  got,  I  think,  over  170  people  representing  college  presidents 
and  universities  to  agree.  If  I  could  just  get  the  Indiana  mrmers  to 
get  together  on  the  agricultural  problems,  I  would  be  in  really 
great  shape. 

(1) 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  Senate  Subconnittee  on  Education, 
Arts  and  Hunanitiea  to  order  Tor  this  hearing  on  the  reauthorization 
or  the  Higher  Education  Act.    I  am  very  pleaaed  to  be  holding  this 
hearing  in  Indiana,  and  especially  at  one  oT  the  <&ost  respected 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  our  country,  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.    Father  Theodore  Hesburgh,  President  of  Notre  Dame,  is 
unable  to  be  with  us  today,  but  he  has  been  very  gracious  and  generous 
in  allowing  the  Subcommittee  to  uae  the  facilities  here,  and  I 
appreciate  the  warm  welcome  we  have  received. 

The  hearing  being  held  today  is  one  of  approximately  10  hearings 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  is  holding  on  the  subject  of 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  or  HEA.    The  HEA 
provides  more  that  $7  billion  to  students  and  institutions  cf  higher 
education  across  the  country  to  help  improve  access  to  and  the  quality 
or  education.    This  Act,  although  orricially  expiring  on  September  30, 
1985,  has  an  automatic  extension  through  Fiscal  Year  1987.    The  Senate 
ia  now  beginning  to  review  the  programs  under  the  Act  and  will  prepare 
a  bill  to  extend  the  programs  which  will  be  considered  next  year. 

The  testimony  that  I  receive  today  will  enable  me  and  the  other 
Members  oT  the  Education  Subcommittee  to  understand  better  the  needs 
of  colleges  and  students  across  the  country  in  the  years  ahead.  From 
ny  standpoint,  it  is  extremely  helpful  and  important  to  know  how 
Indiana  schools  and  their  students  reel  about  the  future  direction  of 
higher  education  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  hearing  today,  I  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
worked  very  closely  with  the  Indiana  Conference  of  Higher  Education 
(ICHE)  as  they  have  reviewed  the  HEA  and  made  recommendations  on  the 
Act.    The  ICHE  spent  many  houra  on  this  project,  and  involved  over  170 
individuals  in  this  work.    The  result  is  a  fine  document  which  has 
been  very  well  received  by  my  colleagues  in  Washington.    I  am  certain 
that  a  number  of  our  witnesses  today  will  discuss  some  of  the 
recooaendations  made  by  the  ICHE,  and  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
amount  of  time  and  effort  that  went  into  this  project. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  funds  a  number  of  programs  thst  have 
ensured  aooees  to  higher  education  to  millions  of  Americans  over  the 
years.    Title  IV  of  the  Act,  which  authorizes  the  student  financial 
aid  programs,  is  clearly  the  most  important,  and  largest  of  all  the 
programs.    The  Pell  Grant  program  is  the  foundation  of  student 
financial  assistance  in  our  country,  and  is  aimed  at  the  lower  income 
student.    Over  two  and  a  half  million  students  received  s  Pell  Grant 
during  the  last  academic  year.    This  year*s  funding  for  Pell  Grants 
will  ensure  that  the  most  needy  students  will  receive  a  maximum  grant 
of  $2,100. 

The  next  most  popular  federal  program  is  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  (GSL)  program.    This  program,  which  leverages  private  capital 
through  federal  guarantees,  has  provided  over  1^2  billion  since  the 
program's  inception,  and  last  year,  3«67  million  students  got  GSLs 
averaging  $2,300.    The  campus-based  programs  and  the  State  Student 
Incentive  Grant  program,  which  encourages  States  to  set  up  their  own 
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grant  programs,  have  provided  millions  of  dollars  more  to  needy 
SrSntS^*'  students  who  were  Ineligible  for  basic 

4  s^^  '^^iy*^^^  the  rising  cost  of  tuition  at  many  schools,  and  the 
Influx  of  older,  non-tradltlonal  students  Into  colleges,  stidwt  ^ 

JJ2I1J?}'\'"*'^?""  ■  P*"*"*""        the  demand  for  It  has  been 

steadily  Increasing  over  the  years.    Because  demand  Is  so  high,  and 
the  federal,  as  wll  as  state  and  Institutional,  resources  are 
Z^i  lit  H'.r*  ^^^^^  to  look  at  ways  to  oor%  efficiently 

administer  the  programs  and  basically  to  ration  what  aid  Is  available. 

P*"^*"-  ^^e  major  iLues  ieiui 

Sllg'"nftJ'oJ?t^u/^  """^''^  ...latance,  and  on  what 

reatrloJ  JJTSm^?!         ?!  <ll»ouS8lng  whether  or  not  we  should 
oin  *   ^4^?/**'"  aid  programs  on  the  basis  of  Income  and  set  a 

cap  on  an  upper  limit.  The  Administration  has  suggested  this  a  number 
of  times,  moat  recently  In  the  Fiscal  Tear  1986  bSdget  proposal  SheS 

Slth        ^'.d-IST  proposal  being  discussed  In  connection 

^•n  SlVSiSl  /•S!"?"i!"*'"  '^"^  ^^•^        Senate  will  be  working  on 

°"t  off  CSL  eligibility  to 

a  groat  d^aX  of  discussion  about  refoouslng  the  Supplemental 

^Sd°;iiu;':  n^r'""^"^?  Grant  (SEOC)  progrJm  on  SJSnS^Jir  students 
and  requ'  -ng  a  more  stringent  needs  analysis. 

Another  type  of  rationing  system  that  certain  Members  of  Consress 
are  discussing  is  to  award  grants  to  freshmen  and  sophomore  studSSu 

S^lnSifi''?.^'?"*      J"?*****?  The  higher  education 

oowunlty  Is  also  engaging  In  a  dialogue  about  whit  to  do  about  the 
J^SiS;;   I  ^l"!!!'  "«»"-t"<litlonal  students  who  are  returning  for  Job 
training  or  further  career  skills.    The  original  intent  of  the  HEA  was 
l^J'li^  ^'  "'••^-"■?  student  who  tended  tS  be  between  the  aJeS  of  " 
and  22.    As  demographics  have  changed  and  as  our  economy  evolves  a 
new  category  of  older  Individuals  are  receiving  aid  under  the  HEA  for 

Jo  JiSSi  wJi  ri?nS!!H  "'"SiTi}"*  ?tudents,  and  deny  the  same  benefit 
to  those  who  return  for  additional  skills  later  In  their  lives? 

*®  benefits  should  be  focused 

oocurs  when  we  look  at  the  current  subsidy  structure  of  the  GSL 

Tn^'lll^i  ^I'iSlill  ****  r?^*"!:  "         "  students  who  are 

in  Bchool,  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  government.  This  subsidy  la 
i22ir2!r  pJU'tion,  but  It  represents  a  large  amount  of  the  federal 
oonitmont  to  the  program.  Benefits  should  be  given  to  students^Ue 
they  are  In  achool,  but  after  they  have  graduated  and  had  two  Ir  thriT 
i:«:^St"J'?i^"?  th-DSedves,  thoy  shou?d  bS  respSSSlSlS  rTr  tXVl 
repayment  of  the  loan.  This  would  free  up  additional  resources  to 
help  more  students  get  Into  school  and  to  atay  there. 

"U'^^y;  ^  talk  about  rationing  student  aid  on  the 

basla  of  cost  of  education.    The  Reagan  Admlnlatratlon.  again  this 
year,  proposed  limiting  eligibility  ?or  the  atude"  aJi  ;?;i?aS  ?o 
the  cost  of  education  at  a  collage  and  would  have  set  e  Sost  of 
education  budget  of  $8,000  per  year.    This  dlreotirhurtS  the  private 
colleges,  and         of  the  more  expensive  state  schJcli  and  cSnS^w" 
has  not  agreed  to  It.    But  as  tuition  ocitlnues  to  Increase,  and  the 
«?SSif  i!oSi!T  becomes  out  of  reach  for  many  J^e?  and 

SltS  SliKSrid^SIiJi:''  J??  S"?:*"'  f"^  certainly  everyone  InJSlved 
with  higher  education,  will  be  discussing  waya  to  keep  tuitions  down. 

.    .        of  the  other  major  philosophical  issues  that  will  have  tts  b« 
decided  by  the  Congress  wU^be  that  of  access  verSSs  Sholce?  Ind  hw 
S;2rSL;r*'  student's  ohclce  of  educational  InstltutlSS  tSe 
dlffl^J  tSSIs?  ^'^  "^^^ 

4mfv«.?«l!r  "n^,  programs  In  the  Higher  Education  Act  are  equally 

JT^iS^rdlS^'f'P^*'         oonaolldatlon  which  previously  exlited 
rS^uoSS  St?  be  reinstated.    Loan  defailts  must 

be  reduced  and  loan  collections  Improved.    I  have  Introduced  a  bill. 


(MORE) 
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th«  student  Loan  Collection  Inproveraents  Amendnents  of  1965»  to  do 
this  and  have  gotten  ■  greet  deal  of  support  on  it.    Parent  loans  and 
unsubsidized  loans  should  be  improved  end  encouraged. 

Simplification  of  the  student  aid  delivery  system  st.iuld  be 
achieved »  so  that  the  students  who  are  the  most  difficult  to  reach  and 
who  need  the  program  the  most  will  be  aware  of  the  avsilability  of 
aid.    Many  times  I  have  heard  the  story  of  s  student  with  a  low  fsmily 
incooe  deciding  not  to  pursue  a  higher  education  because  he  or  she  did 
not  know  about  the  student  aid  programs  that  could  have  helped  to  pay 
the  cost  of  education. 

We  need  to  improve  the  adninistration  of  these  programs  so  that 
the  Congress^  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  servicers 
consistently  aeet  the  system's  deadlines.    Again,  many  students  have 
been  forced  to  change  their  educational  plans  or  drop  out  for  a 
semester  because  the  aid  payments  are  late  in  getting  to  then  due  to 
oomplex  regulations  and  funding  allocations.    The  atudent  aid  master 
calendar  .^ould  help  to  ease  the  yearly  delaya,  but  streamlined  and 
aimpler  programs  would  help  ua  all. 

Other  titlea,  such  as  International  Education »  Cooperative 
Education,  Xnatitutional  Aid  and  the  very  important  TRIO  programs, 
should  be  continued.    Minorities  and  the  disadvantaged  must  be 
continually  brought  Into  higher  education.    In  particular,  the  small 
numbers  of  blacks  and  Hispanics  in  higher  education  and  especially  in 
graduate  education  is  deeply  disturbing  to  me. 

The  Job  of  this  Suboomnittee  is  to  fashion  a  Higher  Education  Act 
to  carry  this  country  into  the  1990*S.    This  will  not  be  an  easy  Job, 
but  it  is  made  easier  by  having  dedicated  educators,  and 
sdministrators,  like  yourselves,  to  help  out.    We  are  also  fortunate 
that  our  ooonunitiea  strongly  support  quality  higher  education  and  our 
higher  education  system  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 

We  will  be  hearing  from  a  number  of  well  respected  Indiana 
educators  today,  as  well  as  a  few  of  our  students.    I  look  forward  to 
all  of  your  testimony  and  know  that  it  will  be  of  great  help  to  me  and 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  during  our  work  on 
reauthorization. 

Our  first  panel  will  consist  of  several  distinguished  college  and 
university  presidents,  as  well  as  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 
for  cttd  State.    I  understand  that  you  have  been  asked  to  limit  your 
presentation  to  five  minutes,  after  which  we  will  have  some  time  for 
questions  and  discussions. 


f  I  » 


9fr4i««^  fir  Ml  mmm  s  nnwrni.  ihkhiiikst 

Iil*!!!li2!lS?^'2J^*^^'******«*  *^  ^^^^^^  *  "KKit 
I?  JSSflf^  iiiiw«  I  ui^KMiim  wKsiT  Mr4VicrnL  i^^ 

4^4  ftmillWIlt^  nui  NMIIIM  MMt  4TNHI.  i!HMA!«AINMJll.  %H 


f*r  '^Jg""""'^  I  ^'"<'  «1(  M  m¥i^ And  l^ld 
!!*tJ!L™  «*«rii«l*ii«»i.  rrwn  nit  <if  (M  tof  your  miuimmw 
SdSSd^JtlSC  '-«»«<^««fo«wofH5hirBdu«ikw 
A^^JJjT'^J^  In^iwMi  to  ih«  our  public  and 


IbM  iMiT  Uia  •!  Uw  ««4l4»«n«  of  <»ur  country 

Vilpnniii  »  «•  Mamitfian  whirfi  woll  nprfatnte  iha  indcptnd- 
Ml  «wMr  bMMH»  N  iidMr««i  ri4Mi»d  but  not  omt.  opmitedTor 
«MMiilM  by  «qr  cburrb  b«d»  It  i*  «  tcbool  of  4JNI0  wiih  14100  In 
f*»  ««y»Wfc  nnd  ib»bnlnn<»  in  iht  preftwionnl  colligM  Wt 
«M  «nwnt»  indipndiMi  iwior  ffprHMiiti^  •  minlkr  iinivwilty 
'•^/■'y "NKb  Ilk*  •  (ibml  nn*  cotlifo.  in  oUwr  ra- 
4pM«i  tiMfar  10  a  uniiwrNty  W#  arv  Mmilar  to  ona  anoUiM*  In 
•Mn^nMNta.  alM  in  public  and  indapandani  gictor  bacauat 
fffLTfi*?*  il»  Mtma  todal  and  aconomlc 

IwlTIa^  Iht  MMI  unpenam  ihini  in  iha  rMHithortnilon.  al- 
"wwi»*Mi^  Mnponani.    in  our  joditmani.  ih*  ctudMi 


<^<iC«>»  Hmw  iha«  hM  rMUy  bawi  a  probhm  for  us  and  In- 
gSiytlJ*  »**««?Mp«ini  iwailauon  of  our  coals  which  is  Insa- 
MMiMa  Wo  aro  M«  hyh  prM  You  haar  about  tha  high  prkad 
"--^  iNMilMlaMk  Mom  of  tha  indapandani  insututions  In  tha 
ach  in  Iha  mlddfo  ranf*.  about  IK.OQO  to  10.000 
baard.  luMlan.  and  foas  Tha  univaislty  is  soma- 

  a^A  aU  thost  liMtoni  consldswd  Thus,  in 

m  wrttM  riwaihs  bar*.  I  haw  pamcularly  dwalM  upon  Valpar- 
plSdS  SMUlMiMa         ^     f*pnwMMl«a  of  all  of  our  inda- 

«f  aiudMii  Anaaclal  aid  and  Plidaral  aupport  of 
thai » la  prwrida  aoMa  and  ehatoa.  opportunity  and  opiioM  which 


ihMm  M  Iha 


1^  Mia««.  to  Iha  hNarcaiaar  our  country  and  of  tha  individuala. 
and  n  af  cnileal  Mnpenanea. 

Ihwy  lailpaiii  10  you  that  wo  ara  not  lookiM  for  handouta. 
Mm  «C  «a  ara  Wa  aia  laokinf  for  ways  ia  whidi  sludanta  can 
•"Sf^  !f  ?^  "SUe^  ""^      todtpaodam  institutions. 

Moda  up  for  lltT^  in  this  iaat  fow  vaars;  aw  of  our  sludants  ara 
"'     '^  of  mala  aid  which  proiidad  a  toll '  


atotaloflOW.000.  Andthat 
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And  I  would  cull  attention  porticularly  to  the  omount«  that  the 
univf rtity  itaelf  puta  in  of  ita  own  reaourcoi,  and  that  really  means 
reaourcea  that  come  from  tuition  and  reea  and  from  voluntary  gifts 
of  frienda;  tome  $4,ia2,00O  of  our  own  lourcea  ia  necessary  so  that 
«tudenta  can  afford  to  come. 

Affordabillty  la  a  critical  factor,  because  of  the  fact  that  grant 
ftinda  havf»  not  appreciably  IncreaHed  in  reol  purchasing  power, 
they  have  increased  o  ily  modestly.  We  have  round  our  families 
more  and  more  depending  upon  loans,  and  this  is  why  the  Federal 
Loan  Programs,  both  tho  NuSL  and  the  GSL  programs,  have  been 
incrtasintfly  important,  and  somewhat  frightenin^ly  so,  because 
more  ana  more  of  our  students  are  becoming  heavily  indebted  be- 
cauae  of  these  loans.  But  thev  are  necessary,  and  they  are  willing 
to  take  on  that  sacrifice  ana  malce  that  commitment  in  order  to 
have  the  student  and  the  option  to  attend  institutions  like  ours. 

You  asked  me  to  comment  also  on  graduate  programs.  And  there 
are  diatingulahed  members  of  this  panel  who  I  am  sure  will  address 
that  matter  even  more. 

We  have  modem  Master  Degf  w*e  Programs  and  one  graduate  pro- 
feaaional  program,  our  doctor  of  Jurisprudence  degree  in  stuoent 
law.  And  the  thing  that  bothers  us  the  most,  there  is,  again,  the 
factor  of  finances  and  the  incapability  particularly  of  minorities  of 
having  acceaa  to  our  university. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  had  20  percent  of  our  entering  law  students 
who  were  minorities.  This  current  year  it  is  5  percent.  We  are 
reaching  out  with  all  the  funds  we  can  get  to  help  them.  They  are 
takinff  maximal  guaranteed  student  loans  in  oraer  to  be  able  to 
afTord  us.  And  so  again  the  very  thing  that  assists  is  also  a  source 
of  concern.  We  need  to  find  ways  in  which  these  students  and  all 
others  can  be  assisted. 

Third,  you  suggested  I  might  speak  on  teacher  education  and  the 
Federal  role  that  we  see  here.  The  Federal  Government  can  assist 
mightily,  particularly  at  this  time,  when  we  are  looking  for  the 
continued  improvement  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  to 
provide  targeted  kinds  of  aid  to  those  who  would  be  students  so 
that  we  can  get  the  highest  qualified  students. 

We  cannot  have  eflectual  reform  without  having  the  highest  abil- 
ity and  the  most  committed  type  of  individuals  who  teach.  That 
nuiy  require  special  kinds  of  loans  or  grants.  Even  more  important, 
a  forsivenesa  program  for  those  who  enter  into  this  important  kind 
of  puolic  service. 

Our  Conference  on  Higher  Education  has  provided  you  with  its 
recommendations.  And  I  think  that  we  are  all  supportive  of  these 
recommendations  with  all  points,  on  all  titles,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  student  financial  aid.  We  are  definitely  requesting  that  the 
Pell  Grant  Program  be  reauthorized  and  it  be  tar^^eted  on  the  need- 
iest of  studenta:  that  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  Program  be  reauthorized  and  targeted  on  the  neediest  of  stu- 
dents. 

The  college  work  study  program  is  a  very  important  one  in  the 
self-help  components  providing  students  with  a  chance  to  work  as 
well  as  to  learn.  And  it  has  some  similarities  with  the  Coop  Educa- 
tion Program.  But  those  two  programs  should  not  be  merged.  They 
have  different  goals. 


The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program— and  I  will  close  my  re- 
marks with  that— is  of  greatest  importance  to  us.  And  I  know  there 
is  great  concern  about  the  cost.  And  we  share  the  commitment 
toward  reducing  the  Federal  deficit  in  doing  all  we  can.  And  there 
are  ways  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  that  it  be  done. 

For  example,  by  limiting  all  loans  to  remaining  need  only,  and  to 
limit  overborrowing  by  insisting  that  lenders  pay  in  multiple  dis- 
bursements and  make  the  checks  copayable  to  the  individual  and 
institution  so  there  is  no  misuse  there.  But  particularly  it  can  be 
accomplished  by  reducing  the  origination  fee,  and  either  reducing 
or  eliminating  the  allowance  to  lenders,  both  of  which  were  insti- 
tuted when  that  program  began  under  a  much  different  inflation- 
ary circumstance,  and  can  be  reduced  at  this  time. 

Higher  education,  as  all  of  education,  is  a  national  asset  because 
it  is  with  human  capital  the  most  important  thing  our  country  has, 
more  important  than  natural  resources  or  anything  else. 

While  we  need  to  address  ways  of  reducing,  I  hope  that  our  coun- 
try remains  committed  as  it  has  been  to  giving  our  students  and, 
therefore,  the  well-being  of  our  country,  the  strongest  possible  sup- 
port in  the  development  of  human  capital. 

Thank  you. 

[Information  supplied  for  the  record  follows:] 
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PART  I.  HIGHBK  BDUCATION  RKAUTHORIZATION:  PUBLIC  POLICY» 
LBGISUTIVE,  FUNDING,  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  HATTERS 


TITLE  IV:  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 


I.  Th«  mlth  of  the  nation— aoclally,  politically,  econoalcally,  culturally— la  In 
dlract  proportion  to  lt»  InvaatMnt  In  people,  In  husan  capital.    Thara  la  naad  for 
ranavad  faith  In  and  atrong  aupport  for  education  and  educational  l^irovaaent  on 
•II  lavala  If  our  nation  la  to  advance  population  quellty.    The  vaelth  of  natlona 
Increeelngly  hee  com  to  b«  predoalnently  dependent  upon  the  uadaratendlag,  eklll-  , 
experience,  end  phyelcel  and  Mntel/cMtlonel  heelth  ot  ite  cltliena.    Ruean  caplcel 
J'^f^![         l^ortent  then  phyelcel  reeourcee,  euch  ee  anargy,  land,  naturel  reeourcee. 
Indeed,  the  kay  to  Indlvlduel  end  aocletal/natlonel  valUbalat  le  inveetMnt  In 
huaan  balnge,  huMn  capital,  through   aubetentlel    flnenclel  and  aorel  eupport  of 
•ducetloo  et  ell  levale.   An  elUiaduelva  concept  of  developaent  of  husan  cepltel 
la  needed  to  explain  the  grovth  In  productivity,  the  wall-b«lng  over  tlae,  and  the 
dlfferaacee  In  the  economic  velue  of  lebor  anong  countrlee  of  tur  Interdependent 

.    world.    The  Unltad  States  hee  e  record  of  coonltMnt  to  aducetlon  end  to  tht  develop- 
ment of  huaan  belnge  for  individual  end  eoclel  benefit.    There  le  better  reeeon  now, 
then  ever  before,  to  continue  tna  partnerehlp  of  prlvete  cltliene  end  inetltutlone, 
locel/coHMinlty/etate/federalgovenaMnt,  bualneee  end  Indue  try,  and  public  end  Inde- 
pendent educetlonel  egenclee  eod  Inetltutlons  in  providing  end  delivering  an  aducetlon 
that  aeete  Indlvlduel  end  eocUl  neede  effectively,  efficiently,  eod  equltebly. 
(Cf  .  Theodore  W.  Schultg,  Inveettent  In  People  i  The  Bconcalce  of  Populetlon  Quelltv. 
Berkeleyi  Unlverelty  of  CallfomU  Preee,  1981)     ^ 


II*  Student  Aeeletence;  Beelc  Concepte 

The  exletlng  federel  policy  goel  that  every  eligible  etudent  ehell  receive  eld  under 
the  Pell  grent,  SEOC,  end  S8IG  progreu  ehould  be  continued.    Theee  progreae,  la 
conblnetlon  with  reeeoneble  perentel  end  etudent  contrlbutlone,  ahould  be  eufflclent 
to  Beet  7S  per  cent  of  e  etudeot'e  coet  of  ettendance. 

With  reepect  to  poet-eecondery  educetlooal  opportunltlee  end  delivery  eyeteae,  etudent 
financial  eeeletence  U  of  plvotel  laportence.    The  key  elcMnt  that  hee  dletlngulehed 
the  BChUveaaat  of  our  netlon  in  higher  educetlon  delivery  haa  been,  and  ehould  continue 
to  be,  econoalcally  provided  tcceee  to  higher  aducetlon  for  all  qualified  pereone** 
both  tradltloael  end  non-tradltlooal  etudente— end  effectual  choice: In ettendlna  the 
public  or  independent  Inetltutioo  that  beet  aeete  the  indlvlduel*e  educetlon  neede 
end  Intereete.  m— - 

The  finencUl  aeeUtance  eyetea  ehould  provide  ecceee  end  choice  to  quellfled  etudente, 
taking  eccount  of  faally  and  individual  clrcuaatencee  eod  financial  need,  through 
educetlonel  opportunity  grente,  vork-etudy  progreae,  end  eubeldlaed  loene,  ee  well 
ee    through  feally  end  etudent  contrlbutlone  (the  eelf-help  coaponent)  end  other, 
non-govemaentel  aourcee  of  acholerehlp,  grent,  loan,  and  eaployaent  eeeletence, 
Indlvlduele  end  faalllee  ehould  continue  to  beer  the  prlaary  reeponelblllty  for  eupport- 
ing  their  inveetaent  In  educetlon  to  the  extent  they  ere  flnencUlly  eble  to  do  eo. 
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Thtrt  it  need  for  both  grant  riiourcea  and  lowintcreHt  loano  to  both  undorKraduata 
and  graduate  atudanta,  adainiaiarcd  by  priv/ite  lendara,  insur.'d  by  atate  and  non- 
profit private  loan  inaurance  prograaii,  and  uxpandad  work-atudy,  aclf-halp  prograaa. 


111.  Giineral  Guidelinea 

A    In  dateminir.R  financial  need  and  providing  financial  aaaiatnnco,  there  ahould 
bu  continued  uae  and  iaprovenent  of  the  Uniform  Methodology,  annually  aonitored 
and  updated  by  the  profaaaionala  of  the  Natiunal  Student  Aid  Coalition  and  the 
EducatMn  Departaent.    Thla  Uniform  Methodology  providea  a  single  national  atandard 
and  procedure  for  aaaaurlng  a  (aaily*8  ability  to  pay  and  providea  for  conaiatent 
treataent  within  a    fraaevork  of  aenaltivity  to  and  diacretion  in  reaponding  to 
varied  fanily  and  caapua  circuaatancea.    Along  with  the  Unifora  Methodology  there 
ahould  be  continued  uae  of  Multiple  Data  Entry  forma  to  assure  conaiatent  and 
equitable  adalnlatration  of  atudent  aaaiatance  progrona  by  the  federal  governaent 
and  variuua  agenclea,  Inatltutlona,  and  organixatlona  involved  in  atudent  aid  proccaaes. 
If  any  changes  in  the  fonsula  and  allocation  practices  are  made,  chare  should  be 
aaaurance  that  auch  changea  will  not  raault  in  auddcn  and  precipitous  dislocation 
of  fundsi 

B.  Given  the  need  for  inforaed  Judgment  and  administration  of  student  aid,  the  campus- 
baaed  concept  of  atudent  aid  adainiatration  should  be  retained,  which  providea 
flexibility  to  caapua  atudent  aid  adainiatratiors  who  are  in  the  beat  position 
to  exercise  Judgaent  and  to  follow  national  guidelinea  and  put  together  atudent 
aaaiatance  packagea  that  aaaure  balanced  grant,  loan,  work,  family  contribution, 
inatiiutional  and  aelf-halp  coaponenta  and  to  meet  varied  circumatances  of  indi- 
viduala  and  familiaa. 

C>  Thuro  ia  need  for  tiaely  award  of  financial  aid,  with  a  national  aaster  calendar 
for  atudent  aid  which  ia  faithfully  used.    Dalaya,  changea,  and  laat-ainute  pro- 
ceaaaa  in  detemining  eligibility  and  making  awards  clearly  Jeopardise  the  ability 
of  ailliona  of  atudanta  and  their  faailiea  to  obtain  reliable  inforaation  and  aake 
aound  deciaiona  about  collage  choice  and  attendance.    One  of  the  aoat  difficult 
probleaa  haa  bean  the  uncertainty  created  by  constant  changing  of  rulea  ard  reg- 
ulationa  and  by  dalaya  experienced  in  promulgating  them.    Although  prograaa  will 
alwaya  require  updating,    there  ia  an  equally  important  need  for  etability  so  that 
proper  planning  by  all  thoae  involved— including  faailiea,  aid  adainiatretore, 
and  agency  of ficiala— can  be  achieved. 

D.  To  correct  whatever  abuaaa  actually  exiat  in  atudent  eid  awarding  proceeeee— and 
they  have  been  groeely  exaggereted«proce8aae  can  and  ahould  be  atrengthened  for 
verification  of  eligibility  through  required  aubniaaion  of  data  needed  to  document 
educational  coate  and  financial  need.    Headlinea  about  loan  defaulta  and  progran 
abuaea  have  cauaed  irreparable  harm  in  loaa  of  public  confidence.    VRierever  euch 
probleaa  exiat,  they  nuat  be  addreaaed  and  reaoved.    However,  they  are  not  repre- 
aentative  nor  are  they  ao  exteneive  that  they  require  the  ellfflinetion  of  any  program. 
Better  waya  to  adain later  the  prograaa  aa  they  are  currently  configured,  rather 
than  ellffllnatlon  or  reconfiguration,  auat  be  found,  not  only  becauae  stability 
ia  needed  but,  aore  Inportant,  becauae  the    prograaa  do  work  and  they  do  provide 
eubatantial  benefite.    "If  it  ain*t  broken,  don*t  fix  it.    If  a  part  aalfunetiona, 
repair  it,  but  don't  throw  away  the  whole." 
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B.  SlKnlf leant  abuse  rcauUs  from  the  current  definition  of  the  "Indapendent/aelf- 
aupportlng  student."    But  to  require  additional  age  criteria  or  docuaentatlon  will 
create  difficult  admlnlatratlve  burdens   ano  arbitrarily  rilaallov  aooM  truly  Inde- 
pendent Btudenta.    The  way  to  ovcrcoae  the  tendency  of  some  faalllaa  to  artificially 
otcheatrate  aaxlnua  federal  aid  eligibility  by  declaring  their  aona  and  daughera 
"Independent/sclf-aupportlng"  can  be  overcome  by  Incorporating  atrlcter  provlalona— 
aa  atatca  like  California,  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana  have  doneie.g., 
by  aeitlng  a  criteria  of  22  years  of  age  and  the  requirement  that  a  atudent  give 
evidence  he  or  ahe  vaa  In  fact  self-supporting  for  at  luast  the  pravloua  year. 
Thus  all  Title  IV  aid  appUcanta  below  age  22  (except  for  orphana  and  wards  of 
the  court)  should  be  clssslfled  aa  dependent  on  their  parenta*,  at  age  22,  a  different 
teat  Dhould  be  applied  which  would  Include  reaaonable  teata  related  to  the  prevloua 
year*8  self-sufficiency,  current-yuar  marital  atatua,  vcteran'a  atatus,  graduate 
atatua,  and  whether  the  atudent  has  dependents. 

P.  Savings  can  be  effected  by  bringing  progrsms  In  line  with  their  goals  and  the 

leglalatlve  Intent  of  the  programs,    [f  some  problems  can  be  corrected  by  additional 
and  more  comprehenaive  efforta,  auch  a a  by  more  complete  verification  proceduraa, 
then  theae  efforta  muat  be  undertaken,    [f  considerable  saving  can  be  achieved 
by  requiring  a  needa  analyaia  for  all  applications  to  the  Gusrantaed  Student  Loan 
(GSL)  program  and  by  modaatly  reducing  the  apecia)  allowance  paid  to  lenders,  these 
measures  should  be  implements.    However,  loan  limita  have  not  been  adjusted  for 
over  a  decade,  while  education  costs  have  risen  substantially,*  hence  annual  and 
aggregate  GSI.  limita  ahould  be  increased  to  provide  atudents  with  the  means  of 
helping  themselves.    At  the  same  time,  any  quick  and  almpllBtlc  approach  suggested 
by  the  use  of  abaolute  income  ceilinga,  block  grants,  centralised  program  admin- 
iatration,  and  other  auch  concepts  must  be  avoided.    The  need  to  be  efficient  and 
conaistent  oust  be  weighed  carefully  against  the  need  to  be  fair  and  aenaitive 
to  individual  circumatances  and  needs.    CoaMn  sense  and  balance  muat  be  employed 
in  all  of  the  steps  tsken  to  effect  ssvings. 


IV.  Student  Aid  Programs 
A.  Pell  Grants 

1.  There  is  need  to  provide  levels  of  assured  Pell  grant  funding    so  that  qualified, 


deserving,  financially  needy  atudenta  receive  the  full  amount  for  which  they 

are  eligible  and  at  the  same  time  ssaure  adequate  appropriate  Uvels  of  campus* 

based  (SEOC,  CWS,  GSL,  HDSL)  programs  to  ensure  proper  levels  of  equity  and 

atability  in  the  allocation  of  Title  IV  funds.    The  complication  created  by  the 

atatute  that  ties  Pell  grant  maximum  awards  each  fiscal  year  to  funding  for 
the  SEOG,  CVS,  and  HDSL  programs  are  substantial.  The  half-coat  conproaiae 
and  threshold  concept  written  In  the  1980  amendment  ahould  be  retained. 

If  present  Pell  grant  funding  levels  (adjusted  for  Inflation)  and  guidelinea 
cannot  be  increased,  the  current  half-coating,  threshold,  and  Pell  grant  award- 
ing principlea  and  procedurea  should  be  retained.    If  the  federal  government 
la  prepared  and  able  to  expand  subatantlally  this  kind  of  Investment  in  human 
captial  and  in  the  nation'a  well-being,  the    NAICU  propoaal  of  a  formula  that 
would  target  the  Pell  grant  program  on  low-income  atudents  and  Inaert  price 
sensitivity  into  the  basic  structure  merits  legislative  and  funding  support. 
This  propossl  bases  Pell  grant  eligibility  on  a  two-part  formula:  (1)  half  of 
tuition,  mandatory  fee,  and  book  expenses  (the  "hard"  educational  coats)  for 
all  eligible  low-incocM  and  middle-income  atudents,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,100, 
plus  (2)  a  substantial  allowance,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,100i    to  cover  living 
expenses  for  all  low-Income  atudenta.    This  mechanism  would  award  substantial 
grant  dollaia  to  low-income  students  ("the  neediest  of  the  needy")  for  their 
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living  sxpcnMs,  plus  hslf  of  thalr  tuition  expenMS.    Educstlonsl  fess  snd 
costs  plus  living  txpsnsss  constitute  the  total  "cost  of  sttsndsncs."  This 
would  SMBure  thtir  scctss  to  sll  types  of  hiKher  educstlon  opportunities,  but 
would  llMlt  the  psrtlclpetlon  of  Middle-Income  students  to  Just  hslf  of  the 
'^price**  chsrgsd  to  the«.    This  propossl  essuaas  the  seae  tsxstlon  rstes  on 
dlscrntlonsry  Incose  for  dependent  end  Independent  etudente  In  order  to  provide 
substentlel  grente  to  low-lncone  etudente  end  a  5200  nlnlaun  ewerd  to  a  etudent 
fro«  a  typlcel  feally  of  four  with  one  In  colUge  and  an  edjueted  family  Income 
of  930,000. 

B.  CempuN-baaad  Prograaa 

1.  Suppleaentel  Kducetlonel  Opportunity  Greni  Program  (SEOG) 

a.  To  achieve  Ita  purpoaee,  SEOG  should  be  reeuthorlsed,  with  a  funding  su- 
thorUetlon  of  no  leee  then  15  percent  of  the  epproprUtlon  for  Pell  grente. 

b.  The  SBOq  program  wee  orlglnelly  Intended  to  aaelet  etudente  who  but  for  thle 
great  would  be  uneble  to  enroll.    Several  amendmente  to  the  orlglnel  legle- 
letlon  have  dlffueod    thle  purpoee.    Every  federel  program  ahould  heve  e 
apaclflc  purpoee  end  terget.    Guldellnee  for  the  SEOG  prograna  ahould  be 

ao  redefined  to  terget  eenietlng  etudenta  with  the  greeteet  need  for  funde, 
thAt  la,  thoam  with  exceptlonel  need  (defined  ee  those  etudente  whoee  ex- 
pected family  contribution  le  leee  then  one-helf  of  their  total  coat-of- 
education) . 

c.  Provlalona  of  the  Inatltutlonal  "hold  hermleee"  level  ehould  be  maintained 
at  the  amount  used  In  academic  yeer  1983-86  (FY  85  epproprletlon) .    All  new 
funda  allocated  at  e  lavel  ebove  the  FY1985  level  ehould  be  made  only  to 
thoae  Inetltutlona  whoee  "fair  share"  exceede  their  Inetltutlonal  "can- 
dltlonal  guerentee."    Hatching  Inatltutlonal  raqulremente  ehould  ba  re- 
Inatltuted  In  the  program,  with  matching  funda  to  come  from  non-federal 
aources.    Inacltutlonally-provlded  need-based  etudent  granta  and  awarda  ahould 
be  dropped  from  the  formula  uaad  to  decemlne  Institutional  need  for  SEOG. 

2.  Nstlonel  Direct  Student  loan  (ffDSL)  Program. 

a.  NDSL  hea  tredltlonelly  been  used  ea  a  resource  for  certeln  dleadvanteged 
appUcenta  whoem  eccmaa  to  other  etudent  loena  could  be  limited.  Although 
the  Cuerenteed  Student  Uen  program  makea  aaalatence  evelleble  In  virtually 
every  atate,  the  lower  NDSL  Intereat  rate  may  atlll  be  uawl  ee  e  eound  reeeon 
for  ita  continuance  in  eaeiatlng  diaadvantaged  studente.    Some  etudente, 

in  feet,  need  to  borrow  from  both  the  NDSL  end  the  GSL  program  In  order  to 
meet  need. 

b.  The  MSSL  program  ahould  be  reauthorized  under  Ita  current  provlalona  end 
renamed  the  Pcrklna  Loan  Program  to  recognise  ita  principal  advocate,  Cerl 
D.  Perkina«  the  late  chairman  of  the  House  Educetlon  end  Labor  Committee 
(in  the  aame  way  that  the  Baaic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  program, 
BEOG)  wee  renamed  the  Pell  grent  program). 

3.  College  Work-Study  (CWS)  (Title  IV)  and  Cooperative  Educetlon  Programa  (Title  Vlll) 

a.  Both  of  thaae  programa  have  e  alallar  overall  goal— to  provide  Job  experience 
for  atudenra— but  their  apecific  primary  purposes  are  different.    (1)  The 
CUS  program  la  Intended  primarily  to  provide  needy  etudente  with  aeeietance 
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in  aeetlng  thilr  ■ehool-rilitid  ■xpeniM,  md  offiri  ■■  ■  MCondtry  benefit 
valuable  work  experience  which  le  eoMtlaee  cereer-relettd  for  the  etudrnr 
(2)  The  Cooperetlve  Educetlon  progrev,  which  le  not  need  beetd  le  prlM  ^ 
Intended  to  provide  on-the-job  experience  reled^B  through  elternete  end 
perellel  work-experience    end  deeerooa  experience  to  their  caapue 
educatlonel  experlencee  end  cereer  goels.    Theee  prograaa  ehould  not  be 
merged*  leet  CWS  aid  fund*  be  diverted  from  needy  etudente  or  the  value 
of  cooperative  education  for  all  etudente  who  elect  euch  an  experience 
be  loet, 

b.  Seperete  prograa  fundlnp  of  CWS  end  Cooperetlve  Education  ehould  be 
nelntalned.  CVS  ahould  be  reeuthorlied  without  chenglng  the  lenguage  that 
llalte  It  to  non-profit  Inetltutlone,  without  changing  the  exietlng 
reallocation  procedure,  and  without  coneolideting  the  progma  with 
Cooperative  Educetlon.    Allocation  of  new  CVS  funding  eove  the  Fy  196S 
level  ahould  be  initiated  ee  with  SBOG  (eee  ebove), 

c.  Cooperetlve  Education  (Title  VIII)  ehould  be  reeuthorlaed  and  funded  to 
proved  enaller  adalnietretive  grente  eo  thet  cooperetlve  education  prograna 
may  be  etrengthened  and  broedened*  eleo  by  enebling  eaallar  inetitutione 

to  eacablieh  cooperetlve  educetlon  coneortie  end  to  develop  appropriating 
curricula  end  altemeting  etudy  end  work  experience  errengtMnte.  Pro- 
vleion  needa  to  be  nede  for  proper  definitlont  eccounUbillty  end  control 
of  epprovable  and  funded  prograaa  by  etanderdiaetion  of  etudent  end 
employer  reporting  forme*  uee  of  leerning  objectlvee,  end  incluelon  of 
faculty  in  etudent-monitoring  end  eccredltetlon  requireaente.  Inetitutione 
performing  et  high  etenderde  in  developing  new  progme  ehould  have 
uninterrupted  funding  evailable*  but  not  beyond  the  normal  five-year 
grant  period.    Eveluatlon  of  cooperative  educetlon  initiel  propoeala  and 
continuing  programs  ahould  be  fully  objective*  conducted  by  a  panel  of 
objective  refereee  broadly  repreaentatlve  of  the  entire  higher  education 
community. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL)  Program. 

Hoat  college  studenta  and  their  famlllea  cannot  meet  their  neede  for  financing 
higher  education  through  their  own  contribution  (the  self-help  component), 
grente*  and  work-study.    Loan  programs  are  needed,  but  they  ehould  be  limited 
to  ''remaining  need"  to  avert  unneceeeery  borrowing,  indebtedneae*  and  excessive 
cost-of-intereet  eubeidiea  and  special  ellowancce  of  the  government.  The 
GSL  program  is  essential  end  ehould  be  reeuthorlaed*  with  the  following 
quell fleet lone. 

1.  Financial  neede  testa  ehould  be  required  of  ell  applicante,    TV.ia  would 
not  add  much  administrative  burden  and  would  provide  the  eeme  measure 
of  fair  treatment  to  all. 

2.  GSL  borrowing  should  be  limited  for  all  income  levels  to  the  amount  of 
deaonetrated  financial  need*  uelng  the  aethode  currently  in  place*  after 
all  federal  grant*  work*  and  other  loan  benefita*  together  with  all 
expected  parental/student  contributions  ere  teken  into  account. 

3.  To  avoid  over-borrowing  for  purpoees  other  then  meeting  direct  education 
expeneee*  lendera  ahould  be  required  to  pay  GSte  in  aultiple  diaburaementa 
and  loan  checka  ahould  be  made  co-payable  to  the  etudent  borrower  and 

the  Inetitution.    The  incluelon  of  theae  provieione  would  not  create 
any  exceesive  admin ietretlve  burden  end  would  eerve  to  provide  institutions 
with  needed  information  regarding  student  borrowing  and  eneure  reaaonable 
safeguarda  for  proper  use  of  the  GSL  program. 
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4.  The  GSL  origination  fee  wee  Initially  edupted  ae  en  interim  aeaeure  to  reduce 
foderel  coete  during  periode  of  high  intereat  ratea  end  Inflation,    with  Intereet 
ratea  and  inflation  now  at  lower  levele,  the  origination  fee  ahould  be  reduced. 
Thia  would  increaae  the  ef fectiveneee  of  funda  borrowed  by  itudenta  and  their 
faalliee. 

9*  Beceuee  rcBoval  of  the  federal  Intoreat  aubeidUs  aupporting  the  GSL  prograa 
would  reeult  in  reduced  lender  participation  in  the  prograa  and  would  increeee 
the  coet  of  borrowing  to  atudcnta  (and  poeaibly  reeult  in  perpetueting  unwelcoM 
loen  defeulte),  either  the  current  OMnner  of  providing  GSL  Intereet  eubeidiee 
ahould  be  continued  or  a  federelly  guaranteed  "loan  of  leet  reeort"  neaaure  ahould 
be  provided. 

6.  The  current  epecial  allowerice  peid  to  lendere  to  induce  their  participation  in 
the  GSL  prograa  could  end  ahould  be  reduced  in  eoae  reaeoneble  aeeeure.  Thie 
would  reeult  in  a  very  aignificent  aevinge  to  the  federel  governaent  without 
caueing  aaaeive  lender  withdrewel. 

7.  GSL  loan  level  liaite  have  reaeined  fixad  in  recent  years,  but  college  coete 
heve  lncreeeed-*in  part  in  pioportion  of  todey'e  lower  Inflation  levele,  in  part 
becauee  inetitutione  of  higher  educetion  failed  to  increaee  their  fees  at  an 
eerlier  tiae  conaeneureate  with  then-levele  of  high  infletion  and  heve  been  forced 
to  increeee  feee  to  catch  up  with  the  cuaulatlve  effecte  of  prior  Inflation. 
Modeet  increeeea  in  annuel  end  eggregete  borrowing  would  aaeiat  needy  atudente 

in  aeeting  the  higher  coete  of  college.    Reeearch  by  the  Nationel  Council  of 
Higher  Education  Uan  Prograae  (NCHELP)  doee  not  eupport  the  notion  that  heevier 
borrowing  would  increaae  defeulte,  but  it  would  broaden  atudent  higher  education 
ecceee  and  choice.    Current  GSL  ennual  and  aggregate  loen  limite  ahould  be  in- 
creeaed  and  then  periodically  reviewed  and  adjueted  to  acconnodete  college  coeta. 
It  ie  urged  thet  annual  loan  Unite  for  thoee  undergraduatea  who  have  conpleted 
their  first  two  yeara  of  study  toward  a  bachclor*B  degree  be  raiaed  to  $5,000  ayear  and 
for  graduate  atudenta  to  $8000  a  year.    Aggregate  limita  for  undergraduates  should 
be  Increased  to  $20,000  with  an  additional  aggregati:  linit  of  $25,000  applicable 
to  graduate  atudenta. 


D.  PLUS  Prograa 

The  PLUS  program  is  able  to  provide  needed  borrowing    opportunities  for  faailies 
who  do  not  aset  the  current  GSL  neede-teet  provision,  with  up  to  $3,000  liait 
annually  for  each  student.    The  PLUS  prograa  should  be  strengthened  to  provtde  ad- 
ditionel  borrowing  opportunity  for  faailies  not  eligible  for  adequate  aupport  through 
other  prograas.    The  prograa  could  be  aade  nore  attractive  to  lendere  by  increasing 
loan  liaits,  authorizing  both  secondary-nerkete  end  loen-consolidstion  capabilitiee, 
and  prohibiting  parents  and  atudenta  from  using  bankruptcy  to  set  aside  their  loan 
obligations. 


E.  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG)  Prograa 

SSIGe  have  eerved  ee  the  initiative  and  foundation  for  the  Involveaent  of  many 
states  in  scholarship  and  grant  prograas.    Every  state  now  haa  an  enhanced  pro- 
graa because  of  SSIG  and  in  some  caaes  it  remains  a  algnificant  component  of  the 
atate's  atudent  assistance  program. 

1.  The  SSIG  prograa  should  be  reauthorized. 

2.  Statea  should  be  allowed  to  use  up  to  50  percent  of  new  allocations,  above  the 

Fy  1985  level,  to  establish  or  sustain  a  50/50  federal-at ate  matching  work- 
study  program. 

F,  Merit  Scholarahlpa  and  Categorial  Incentivea 

In  addition  to  continuing  ita  role  in  providing  support  for  need-based  financial 
aid,  the  federel  government  ehould  alao  continue  to  provide  incentivea  for  private 
merit  scholarship  programs  through  continuance  of  ite  current  charitable-tan-deduc- 
tlona  structures  to  support  private  foundationa,  corporations,  and  Individuala  who 
contribute  to  nerlt^baaed  acholarship  prograaa. 
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TITLE  Vi  TEACHER  TMININC  PROGRAMS 


Sine*  Che  pr»-iervlc»  and  condnulno  profeaalonal  eduearion  «f  ►  -  i 

.»ort  th.,  .u«  r.cog„l..  ch.  „..d!  Snd  "u  "  .r^d.     ?      „  ?    "  r.ch"er."°J!„""'° 

"  .ririd""!::-  r""?*":*"-  :n3'f:d'rrit";v:ri-"- 

H-d  to  «.t  th!  „.!  '  ^       ■  Title  V  cnnot  readily  b.  nodl- 

P.rt„.r.hlp.  for  progr„  d".t*";d"!:p'l«.„":5!:J?  °" 

^'th'^J'Edt".":  i~"of*?9M  rirZI^''/'^'"";"""*""'  ''•■«'">rl..tlo„" 

.nd  .„„ift.d  .u,rj:i.°LZi.ti:  oTs5:s.jis;:?icfoS'}jpt;? 

TITLE  IX:  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Increaaed  support  for  graduate  education  under  Title  IX  i«  in  n,-  n  ^ 

Ab  aoclal  coaplexltles  have  arovn    rL»ulr«--„t-  J     -  ^  national  intereat. 

or  advance-eni  likewise  h«e  In«;.;!d    iJtJ  iL     rS?''""  «<'««*°"  eaployent 

to  pursue  graduate  and  profwilonT^Jdy  "  "aceaaary 

education,  which  also  sre  our  acJdLlc  r^'.f^h        5!"""  °^  S"*"""  -"d  profesalomil 

porbleaa:  «ade«lc  reaearch  and  davelopaent  centers,  face  two  critical 

(1)  There  le  a  shortage  of  competent,  fully  prepered  teach.r.  In  — 

buslnese  flelde.  coaouter  »^imnt>l  F^-f-iwu  taacnere  in  many  ac^encee. 
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Ptrt  B      FloincUl-nted  Fill««ahlpa  (for  griduiti  ind  proftttloiuil  itudinti  with 
dci»nitratad  nead. 

•nd 

Pirt  C      Thi  J>vlta  pallowaMp  ProB^aa  ihould  ba  funded  and  lapltMntad  through  tha 


■■tabllahMnt  of  th«  National  Graduato  Prograa  Fallowahlp  Board,  with  aaphaaU 
on  axcalitnca  and  ■UglblHty  to  include  all    dliclpllnaa  iapaclally  taachar 
education)  except  thoee  supported  by  the  N8P  Greduete  Fellowehlp  progrea 
end  blo*«tdlcel  fUlde.    Fellowehlpe  ehould  be  everded  to  etudente  dlrectly,ao 
they  re«ain  free  to  chooee  their  Inetltutlon  of  etudy. 

Speclel  etteatloD  ■hould  be  given  to  provide  fellovehlp  funding  for  theee 
progreiie,  for  our  redlcelly  underrepreeented  nlnorltlee  end  woaen.  The 
present  Binlm*  funding  level  of  975,000  for  Inetltutlooel  grente,  eupportlng 
■pproxlactely  20  etudente  per  Inetltutlon,  ehould  be  chenged,  elnce  It  ella- 
Inetee  aaaller  Inetltutlone  froa  funding  eligibility.    Many  alrorlty  etudente 
and  tNMMn  ere  i»r>  likely  to  ettend  greduete  echoole  cloeer  to  hoMt  end 
thMo  Often  ere  aMller  Inetltutlone,    The  alnlnua  enouel  etlpend  per  etudent 
ehoul<1  be  increeeed  to  $6,000  for  the  etudent  ellocetlon  end  $5,200  for  the 
Inetltueionel  ellocetlon.    (Allocetlon  BlnlDniae  heve  not  been  Increeeed 
■Ince  1980.) 


PARTS  D  &  E    CLEO  end  Lew  School  Cllnlcel  Experience.    Both  of  theee  progreae  Aould 

receive  continued  funding.    It  le  the  experience  of  lev  echoole  in  Indlene 
bhet  theee  prograae  ere  providing  legel-trelnlog  experlencee  involving 
the  dieedventeged.       intended  In  the  enebllng  legleletlon* 

Other  MJtterei 

(1)  Cont;lnued  eupport  1*  recooaended,  under  the  GSL,  CUS,  end  HDSL  prograae  of 
Tltl>  IV»  for  greduete        profeeelonel  educetloni  with  Increeeed  ennual  end 
eggregete  borrowing  llalte  In  the  GSL  prograa  for  greduete  end  profeeelonel 
etudente  (noted  ebove  in  the  aaterlele  deellng  with  Title  IV),    Ttieee  prograae 
ere  of  critlcel  iap^^tence  end  should  be  etrengthencd . 

(2)  Since  Mny  greduete  etudente  have  veteren'e  etetua,  the  Veterene  Coet  of 
InetructioQ  progrea  under  Title  IV  ehould  be  continued. 

(3)  Uhlltt  It  would  be  highly  deelrable  to  extenJ  eligibility  for  Pell  and  SEOG 
ewerde  to  greduete  >nd  profoeelonel  etudente,  eepeclally  In  light  of  subetentlel 
Increeeee  in  the  coet  of  greduete  end  profeeelonel  educetlon  and  the  benefit 

of  hevlng  addltlonel  grent  funds  for  auch  etudente,  thle  aovc  le  not  recotaaended 
beceuee  the  current  appropriations  for  Pell  end  SEOG  ere  Ineufflclent  for 
current  undergreduete  neede*    The  Insertion  of  e  new  cetegory  of  greduete 
and  profeeelonel  etudente  Into  the  Pell  and  SEOG  progreae,  aeny  of  whoa  would 
apply  le  independent  etudente,  would  creete  e  severe  lapect  on  the  already 
Insufficient  eupport  for  undergraduatea  being  provided  through  these  prograas. 
Insteed,  the  current  provisions  restricting  Pell  and  SEOG  prograa  awards  to 
undergraduetee  ehould  be  retained,  with  provlelon  for  greduete  end  professlonel 
etudente  through  Perte  b,C,  and  D  oF  Title  IX  and  through  expended  GSL  annual 
and  aggregete  borrowing  lialte  foi'  graduate  and  profeeelonel  atudente. 


Robert  V.  Schnebel 
Preeldent 

Valpareleo  Unlvereity 
September  9.  1985 
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PART  II:  HIGHKR  EDUCATION  REAUTHORIZATION-VALPARAISO  PERSPECTIVE 
I*    Studint  rininclal  Aiilttinci 

purpoii  of  thli  priiintitlon  (Ptrt  II)  u  to  furnlah  in « 

th..  to  h-y.  both  .ee.M  to  .nd  cholc.  H^Jhl.  UnlilJIIty?  * 

2.  Vilpirilio  and  ■tud»ta  ■ttcndlng  thla  Unlviraltv  mrm  <        .».-  . 
out"  fro.  gov«m-nt.l  .g.ncl...   V.l^r^lw  u  JtJi^EJS.  HJ^'"  ' 

tUflt    hlatorleally  have  boon  tho  foundation  of  our  country.  """g 

3.  Soventy  (70)  poreant  of  atudonta  attending  Valparaiso  Unlv.raltv  .r.  -h.^ki 
for  and  raeolv  financial  aaalatanca.  baaad  on  needranilwll  .^d  JL^l^^^J^ 

""J  govan»ant  in  ...ting  atudant  financial  naid"  ov«- 

iL  i   ;ul?S!5r«r'        "  Valparalao  1.  provldJ!  bj^ironjj^auj 
c^ISlnV  '"'"•"I  government  atudent  aid  progrL 

GRANTS  &  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Fadoral  Proffraa,      state  Proarama  University  ftinda 
Number  of  Reclplenta         1206                       699  2275 
A«,unt  Awarded                 SI.I67.I72              $699,305  $4,132,831 
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In  ths  •T9m  of  worlcBCudy  and  canpus  employaent  reaouicea.  there  la  again  a  part- 
nerahtp  batwean  cha  federal  governncnc  College  Work-Study  prograa  and  the 
Untveraity'a  ovn  Caapua  Eaploynent  program* 

WORK-STUDY  &  CAMPUS  EMPLOYMEKT 

Faderal  CWS  Unlveralty  CamPua  Eaployai»nt  Program 

Nusbar  of  Parttcipanca  637  444 

Amount  Allocated/Earned  $462,805  $309,318 

The  federal  govmmmant,  through  ite  NDSL  end  CSL  prograna,  ia  vtrtuelly  the  eole 
eoarce  of  loane*    Fully  85X  of  Velparatao  undergraduate  studenta,  becauee  of  fin- 
enciel  oeecV  Buet  end  do  partictpete  in  theae  federal  government  loan  programai  I.e.* 
2769  of  the  Univereity*e  3240  undergradua te  etudenta  negotiate  euch  loana. 

LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Federal  (HDSL  &  CSL) 

Number  of  Borrowera  2769 

Amount  Borrowed  $4,935,074 

The  federal  government*8  two  loan  programa  are  even  more  etrtkingly  important  to 
ntudente  who  attend  Valparai8o*a  School  of  Law  becauae  there  ere  no  federel  end 
atate  grant  and  acholarahip  programa  available  to  then.    In  Valparaiao*e  School  of 
LaW|  with  an  enrollment  in  1984-85  of  367  atudenta.  319  law  etudenta  collectively 
took  out  9l,888,497  in  auch  loana*  with  the  average  annual  indebtednese  at  Juat  over 
$5,003.    The  Univereity,  in  addition,  waa  the  sole  donor  of  grant  aid  to  319  of  Ita 
law  atudenta  in  the  amount  collectively  of  $3CB.585*  for  an  average  award  by  thia 
Unlveralty  grant  of  $1,155. 

II.  Graduate  Programa 

Valparaiao  University  off era  graduate  prograna  to  the  aaater*a  degree  level  onlyi 
except  Bt  Ite  School  of  Law,  which  offera  theJ.D.  program.    Commenta  contained  in 
Part  I  of  thla  report  are  applicable  chiefly  to  the  Untversity*8  law  achool  programa; 
Clinical  Legal  Education,  Law  School  Clinical  Experience,  and  financial  aeeiatance 
for  law  atudenta* 

Valparaiao  Unlveraity*s  School  of  Law  seea  particular  need  for  financial  aaaiatance 
for  minority  atudenta.    The  University'a  School  of  Law  haa  a  history  of  aubatantial 
recruitment  and  aaaiatance  to  minority  group  Uw  atudenta*    Twenty-one  (21)  of  the 
113  membere  of  the  1975  Law  I  entering  clasa  were  repreaentatives  of  mlnoritiee:  this 
waa  almoat  20X  of  the  entering  claaa.    However,  in  1984,  only  4  of  the  129  Law  I 
atudenta  were  repreaentative s  of  minority  groups,  and  this  year  (Fall  1985)  only  6 
of  114  Lmv  I  studenta  are  repreaentativea  of  minority  groups.    Highly  gifted  minority 
students  are  able  to  receive  very  aubatantial  granta  and  scholarships  from  well- 
endoued  and  prmatlgioua  private  university  law  schools  and  from  morp  amply  funded 
public  university  law  schools*    Able  atudenta  who  are  Just  below  the  very  highest 
ability  level  but  who  have  limited  financial  resources  are  not  able  to  afford  the 
coat  of  a  Valparaiao  School  of  Law  legal  education  except  by  means  of  very 
aubatantial  loan  aaaiatance.    The  result  is  that  minority  communities  are  seriously 
under-represented  at  law  schools  serosa  the  country, including  that  of 
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IJ-Co^rn^JI""  °'  ^"""'"">'  School  Tc.„chc.r.  -  Appropri.t.  roI. 


•'■"U'  •<'"•"<>"  <lu«l"y  h«  been  focu«d  lncr...l„gl.  on  the 
(luillty  of  te.chlng  end  the  pre-eervlce  and  In-iervlce  profeMlon.1  DteD.r.tion 
t^e'^*5^;lV  °  concern.  "  u"JproJ««i  ?h.C 

There  ere  three  epproprlete  rolei  for  the  federnl  government: 

'■  ittJ^ud'to'':.""?!::":;^;." «y  b. 

^'    l°n  the  recruitment  end  prep.r.tlon  of  teacher. 

Bclence,  and  do  ao  before  the  nation  finds  Itself  m  m  eoeraencv  situation 
alBllar  to  that  «hlch         faced  In  the  late  ,950,  with  post-l^tXllc  lJuiitlvea . 

The  first  role  could  be  fulfilled  by  estabUshlnK  federally  aupported  acholarahla. 

ucatlon.    The  second  role  could  be  fulfilled  by  a  loan  program  with  forglven.ar 

P«1«o  "  ""O-    '"es.    «  proSuIo"  should 

put  Into  place  .  prograa  of  substantlsl  ssslstance  In  raising  both  the  aualltv  ind 

"  "  'hat  federSl  p„gj5L'""o^h 

kinds  be  long-ten.  progress  If  they  are  to  be  of  lasting  benefit. 

The  third  role  wuld  be  to  provide  special  incentives  for  pre-servlce  end  in-ser- 
lirtKI*"*:"*""  ='  "«hers  in  field,  of  special  national  need!"Jc"  a.  ..Jhe^tlc. 
I2t^.  If  the  Intention  la  to  Influence  the  career  Choice,  of  Jou'r 

te,ulred.    The  ready  avallabllUy "rgr^tr^^S 
Mrentl^    Sn    I^™?:"  "*  "h"  'he  educational  cholcea  „ade  by  yoing  p.*o"J".  d  their 
I  .Jllli  ^       """"i*  °'  Incentive  i.  the  program  of  loan  forglveneaa.  on 

a  scaled  baala  related  to  years  of  service.    A  program  to  support  colleM  and  „nl 
VJLltZ  "  in  crltlcat  dUc  p  iJir."^  .1 
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Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Schnabel. 
Now,  we  will  go  to  my  wife's  favorite  school  and  Dr.  Steve  Beer- 
ing  from  Purdue  University. 
Ur.  Beering,  welcome. 

Dr.  Beering.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  wife  shows  excellent 
judgment,  not  only  in  choice  of  schools,  but  also  choice  of  husbands. 

Senator  Quayle.  Well,  good.  I  will  tell  her  that.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Beering.  Senator  Quayle,  I  am  privileged  to  be  here  this 
morning  in  the  company  of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  And  I  will 
highlight  a  few  of  the  items  which  have  occupied  our  deliberations 
for  over  a  year  now. 

We  are  grateful  to  ^ou  for  giving  us  a  chance  to  study  this  entire 
issue  in  detail,  and  it  has  been  indeed  a  tremendous  experience, 
unifying  all  39  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  public  and 
private,  lar^e  and  small.  We  have  rediscovered  that  the  real  pur- 
pose of  our  mstitutions  is  to  help  young  students  to  become  produc- 
tive citizens  for  the  future  of  America. 

So,  in  that  spirit,  I  would  like  to  underscore  and  punctuate  cer- 
tain highlights  of  our  report.  The  written  testimony  of  our  institu- 
tions is  enclosed  in  this  blue  and  gold  cover.  And  as  President 
Schnabel  has  already  said,  we  are  all  unanimously  in  support  of 
this  study  and  its  recommendations. 

Let  me  highlight  first  title  IV,  which  we  believe  was  perhaps  the 
single  most  important  of  the  titles,  and  that  deals  with  student  fi- 
nancial aid. 

There  are  now  12,300,000  college  students  in  this  country.  We 
have  about  280,000  of  them  in  this  State  attending  our  39  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  And  the  reality  which  is  inescapable  is 
that  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  them  require  some  form  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  continue  their  studies. 

Title  IV  has  made  possible  a  great  deal  of  that.  I  would  commend 
to  your  attention,  when  you  get  into  the  details  of  drafting  the  re- 
authorization, such  ideas  as  having  a  master  calendar  so  that  stu- 
dents and  colleges  alike  will  have  a  timely  notion  of  what  financial 
aid  is  available;  highlight  the  opportunities  for  college  work  study 
and  Co-op  programs,  and,  as  you  already  alluded  to  in  your  opening 
remarks,  the  reality  that  education,  higher  education,  is  now  a  life- 
time endeavor. 

More  and  more  of  our  students  are  the  so-called  unconventional 
adult  learner.  At  Purdue,  with  over  56,000  students  in  five  campus 
locations,  about  20,000  are  10  years  older  than  the  usual  college 
students.  They  are,  by  and  large,  already  in  the  work  force.  Thev 
may  be  single  parents.  They  are  people  who  are  upgrading,  upskill- 
in|,  going  back  to  work,  adding  a  new  discipline  or  refreshing  their 
existing  bag  of  knowledge  and  skills. 

At  the  moment,  many  of  these  students  are  ineligible  for  finan- 
cial aid.  Because  of  the  rules  and  regulations  we  work  under,  less 
of  them  proportionately  are  recipients  of  student  financial  aid  than 
the  usual  college  age  population. 

I  would  point  out,  by  way  of  underscoring  title  VII,  which  deals 
with  facilities  and  equipment,  we  have  undertaken  studies  here  in 
Indiana  which  indicate  that  many  of  our  academic  facilities  are 
two  decades  old.  Of  course,  the  equipment  that  is  in  them  is  equal- 
ly ancient.  If  we  are  going  to  remain  of  the  cutting  edge  in  educat- 
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ing  our  young  people,  our  unconventional  students  in  the  modern 
ways,  we  must  renovate  and  repair  and  rehabilitate  facilities  and 
the  equipment. 

I  would  point  to  the  wisdom  of  our  higher  education  commission 
in  our  State  in  having  approved  a  formula  for  repair  and  rehabili- 
tation this  past  session  of  the  general  assembly.  This  is  going  to  go 
a  long  way  to  help  the  State-related  institutions  in  meeting  some  of 
those  needs.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  a  similar  recognition  could 
take  place  at  the  Federal  level. 

Finally,  title  IX,  which  deals  with  graduate  education  and  re- 
search, is  one  that  is  of  great  importance  to  us,  not  only  in  Indiana, 
but  really  nationally  and  internationally.  If  this  Nation  is  going  to 
regain  its  competitive  edge  in  economic  development,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  better  than  having  only  16  percent  college  graduates 
in  our  population  and  only  2  percent  of  the  population  with  ad- 
vanced degrees.  It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  best  investments  in  our 
future  would  be  the  support  of  graduate  fellowships,  assistantships. 
And  the  opportunity  to  conduct  research  which  will  enable  us  to  be 
a  productive  Nation  in  economics  internationally. 

We  currently  in  this  State  have  most  of  graduate  education  con- 
centrated in  the  large  institutions.  I  am  unhappy  that  Purdue  has 
one  of  the  smallest  graduate  education  programs  in  the  Big  Ten. 
We  have  only  6,300  students  pursuing  master's  and  Ph.D.  degrees, 
and  that  is  at  the  same  time  that  we  stand  second  only  to  MIT  in 
terms  of  sponsored  support  and  contractual  research. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  to  educate  a  great  many  more 
young  people  in  the  various  specialties  and  subspecialties  impor- 
tant to  this  country 

Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  a  chance  to  be  with  you. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much. 

And  now  we  will  turn  to  the  president  of  Indiana  University 
where  they  were  responsible  for  my  law  school  education  and  my 
wife's,  I  might  add,  at  Indianapolis. 

Dr.  Beering.  I  knew  I  would  lose  on  that. 

Senator  Quayle.  Her  heart  is  still  at  Purdue  I  will  have  to  con- 
fess. 
Dr.  Ryan. 

Dr.  Ryan.  My  name  is  John  Ryan,  and  I  am  president  of  Indiana 
University.  And  on  behalf  of  the  university  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  declare  my  support  and  the  university's  support 
for  the  recommendations  from  the  Indiana  Conference  on  Higher 
Education. 

This  rather  bold  statement  stems  from  our  conviction  that  Feder- 
al assistance  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  and 
this  State's  Federal  assistance  is  indispensible  if  we  are  going  to 
provide  the  education  and  research  that  our  society  needs.  And  we 
say  that  on  the  basis  of  the  history  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
which  has  served  us  very  well. 

And  while  we  have  many  needs  not  presently  provided  by  that 
act,  and  modifications  to  suggest  as  a  result  of  the  process  of  reau- 
thorization, if  nothing  more,  were  achieved  than  to  reauthorize  the 
continuation  of  that  act  as  it  now  presently  assists  us,  that  would 
be  indeed  a  substantial  support  for  higher  education  and  independ- 
ent public  colleges  in  this  country. 
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So  I  do  not  want  to  leave  you  or  the  committee  or  the  Congress 
with  the  thought  that  the  progress  will  not  be  possible  unless  we 
make  changes  in  the  act.  And  now  having  said  that,  I  would  like  to 
propose  some  changes  that  we  would  like  you  to  consider. 

There  will  be  a  panel,  I  think,  later  that  will  deal  with  details  of 
Federal  programs  of  student  assistance.  We  do  wish  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  student  assistance  titles  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Indiana  University  supports  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  document  prepared  through  the  cooperative  work  of  the  public 
and  independent  colleges  and  universities  in  Indiana,  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  complimentary  remarks  about  the  effort  by  all 
of  the  campuses,  the  faculties  and  the  presidents  of  those  institu- 
tions in  coming  to  a  consensus  position  and  a  unanimity  in  support 
of  the  reauthorization  and  of  the  importance  of  reauthorization 
and  the  priorities  we  seek,  we  share  in  terms  of  the  proposals  for 
the  act. 

Even  though  you  will  have  a  panjl  that  will  concentrate  on  stu- 
dent assistance,  I  still  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations  with 
regard  to  student  assistance.  Our  needs  for  sustained  and  even  in- 
creased Federal  aid  in  assistance  to  students  is  as  great  as  it  has 
ever  been. 

College  costs— this  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  you- -will  continue 
to  increase  at  a  level  greater  than  inflation.  Part  of  the  reason  is 
we  are  still  trying  to  recover  from  the  years  when  our  funding  did 
not  keep  pace  with  our  inflation  experience,  and  thus  with  our 
costs. 

Indiana  University  last  year,  1984-85,  the  Federal  Government 
provided  a  quarter  of  our  financial  aid  funds.  And  if  you  add  the 
Government  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  to  that  total.  Federal 
sources  account  for  74  percent  of  the  funds  available  for  financial 
aid  to  students  at  Indiana  University.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
aid  received  by  Indiana  University  in  one  way  or  another  can  be 
traced  to  the  Federal  sources. 

In  your  request  with  regard  to  today's  testimony,  you  asked  that 
I  comment  on  ways  to  find  savings  in  programs.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize a  few  points  made  in  the  conference  document,  points  that 
might  lead  to  a  better  use  of  Federal  funds. 

The  Congress  has  suggested  in  its  budget  resolution  that  expendi- 
tures in  the  GSL,  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  be  reduced. 
We  believe  that  if  savings  are  to  be  accomplished,  they  can  be  ac- 
complished in  this  program,  for  example,  by  requiring  a  needs  test 
for  all  loan  applicants  regardless  of  the  family  income.  In  addition, 
it  might  be  possible  to  achieve  some  savings  by  establishing  the 
market  adjustment  allowance  and  the  other  administrative  costs 
reimbursements  at  a  level  that  will  still  allow  an  adequate  return 
to  the  lenders  but  at  a  more  realistic  level,  and  I  think  this  point 
had  been  made  by  one  of  my  colleagues  earlier. 

We  cannot  forget  the  private  capital  availability.  It  is  very  im- 
portant in  financing  higher  education.  So  we  must  assure  a  reason- 
able return  to  lenders  whom  our  students  and  their  families  count 
upon  in  order  to  retain  the  participation  of  those  lenders. 

At  Indiana  University,  57  percent— 57  percent— of  the  financial 
aid  administered  by  our  offices  of  scholarship  and  financial  aids  is 
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in  the  form  of  borrowing.  We  obviously  are  in  no  position  to  recom- 
mend to  you  anything  that  would  diminish  participation  of  private 
capital  in  this  way.  By  the  same  token,  we  believe  we  should  be 
cautious  that  we  not  overburden  graduates  with  a  debt  which  is 
either  too  great  or  repayment  conditions  that  are  discouraging  to 
timely  and  full  retirement  of  that  debt. 

A  proper  balance  we  think— I  know  my  colleague  join  me  in 
this— a  proper  balance  must  be  achieved  between  grants  and  loans 
and  the  employment  earnings  U  meeting  student  needs.  There  is  a 
growing  consensus.  We  think  that  the  definition  of  the  independent 
student  needs  to  be  redefined.  We  must  not  leave  out  the  tradition- 
al family  role  and  the  provision  of  financial  support  for  education. 

Senator,  I  should  like  to  conclude  my  comments  this  morning  be- 
cause I  have  a  statement  that  has  been  filed  with  you  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  would  like  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  an  emphasis  of  requesting  your  attention  to  three 
other  titles  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  as  the  matter  of  reauthor- 
ization is  considered. 

I  should  like  to  endorse  the  statement  of  my  colleague,  the  presi- 
dent of  Purdue  University,  relative  to  title  7.  Title  7  deals  with 
construction  facilities,  provisional  facilities,  costs.  It  is  a  title  that 
has  been  in  the  act  since  the  beginning  of  the  act,  but  has  suffered 
from  a  long,  long  drought  of  any  funding.  And  I  think,  as  you 
heard  from  him,  the  signs  are  on  every  campus  in  the  country,  es- 
pecially when  it  comes  to  research  facilities,  that  our  universities 
are  falling  behind  in  their  adequacy  of  facilities. 

Second,  with  respect  to  title  7,  we  urge  your  attention  to  support 
funding  for  equipment  and  instrumentation  so  that  the  very  best  of 
our  students  who  are  preparing  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  our  science 
investigation  prepare  themselves  with  state  of  the  art  equipment. 
Not  to  do  so  in  effect  lengthens  their  preparation  time  because 
they  must  continue  after  their  formal  degree  time  to  prepare  them- 
selves. 

The  second  title  I  would  just  simply  make  reference  to  is  title  6, 
the  title  under  which  the  Federal  Government  has  provided  funds 
for  the  support  of  national  centers  and  area  studies  and  for  the 
teaching  of  foreign  language.  I  believe  a  healthy  sign  in  our  educa- 
tional circles  in  this  country  is  a  renewed  emphasis  on  preparing 
the  best  of  our  population  to  be  conversant  with  other  cultures  and 
their  languages.  Support  from  the  level  of  some  $30  million  a  year 
to  perhaps  double  that  in  support  of  the  90  centers  and  the  various 
elementary,  secondary  and  outreach,  and  university  programs, 
would  be  in  order. 

And,  finally,  just  an  observation  regarding  title  9.  I  believe  that 
in  the  Congress  and  within  the  university  and  college  community 
you  will  find  there  are  some  innovative  and  exciting  new  ideas  rel- 
ative to  the  provision  of  support  for  graduate  students  and  their 
studies,  as  well  as  support  for  the  institutions  upon  which  they  are 
dependent.  And  I  commend  you  in  careful  study  of  those. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Ryan  follows:] 
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Frtildent  Oohn  U.  Ryan 
Indiana  UnlvtrilV 

Unlttd  SUtti  Stnatt  Sub-Co«i1tt«e  Hearing: 
"Rtauttiorlzatlon,  Higher  Education  Act" 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
Septeiiber  9,  198S 

(The  followino  reMrfci  were  prepared  for  delivery  by  President  Ryan 
during  a  hearing  conducted  by  the  Sub-CoMlttee  on  Education*  Arts*  and 
HuMnltlei  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Hunan  Resources  Co«i1ttee>  Senator 
Dan  Quiiyle  presiding  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dane,  South  Bend» 
Indiana,  on  Nondiiy,  Septei^er  9,  198S.) 

Greetings  and  acknowledgMnts. 

Indiana  University  welcoMs  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  In 
support  of  federal  assistance  as  a  continuing  priority  to  provide  the 
Instruction  and  research  our  society  needs. 
Student  AsslsUnce  Prolans 

I  understand.  Senator,  that  another  panel  trill  deal  In  detail 
with  federal  progress  of  student  assistance.   Indiana  University  Is 
supportive  of  the  propositions  which  are  contained  In  the 
"RecoMndatlons  for  Reauthorization"  which  has  been  coaplled  by  the 
Indiana  Conference  of  Higher  Education.  And,  financial  aid  directors 
will  provide  you  with  specific  and  detailed  proposals  for  Inprovlng 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  However,  I  do  want  to  Mke  a  few 
observations  about  this  Important  part  of  the  legislation. 

Our  need  for  sustained,  and  Increased,  support  fros  the  federal 
goverrawnt  Is  as  great  as  It  has  ever  been.  College  costs  continue  to 
rise  at  a  level  greater  than  Inflation  as  we  atteapt  to  recoup  fro« 


the  years  where  our  eeewdtd  not  k^p  pace  with  our  expenses.  At 
Indiana  University!  In  1984-8S,  the  federal  govemaent  provided  24f  of 
our  financial  aid  funds.   If  you  add  the  governMnt  guaranteed  loan 
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progru  to  thli  figure,  73.7%  of  our  student  aid  fundi  cum  directly 
fro»  the  federal  goverment  or  lenders  with  goveriwent  guirinteei. 
Recently,  the  General  Aiiairi)1y,  hii  Increased  appropriations  for  the 
programs  adilnlstered  by  the  State  Student  Assistance  Comlsslon.  As 
significant  as  these  Increases  are,  the  need  renal ns  strong  for 
subsUntlal  federal  support  if  our  nation  Is  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
providing  an  opportunity  for  all  of  Its  citizens  capable  of  benefiting 
fro«  a  higher  education. 

In  your  request  of  m  to  testify  ted^y  you  asked  that  I  coMent 
on  "ifv*  to  find  savings  In  the  prograas."  I  would  like  to  e«phas1ze 
a  few  points  Mde  In  the  eei<is<en  docuaent  which  could  lead  tea 
better  use  of  federal  funds. 

The  Congress  has  suggested  In  Its  budget  resolution,  expenditures 
In  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL)  program  would  be  reduced.  He 
believe  that  uvlngs  can  be  accovpllshed  In  this  prograa  by  requiring 
a  needs  test  for  all  loan  appllcante,  regardless  of  faally  incoae.  In 
addition,  It  mot  be  possible  te  achieve  savings  by  estebllshing  the 
■arfcet  adJustMnt  allowance  and  other  adilnl strati ve  cost 
re1iri»urseMnts  at  a  level  which  will  still  allow  an  adequate  return  te 
lender's.  Private  capltel  avallablllV  Is  very  laportent  In  financing 
higher  education  and  we  nust  assure  a  reasonable  retern  te  lenders  te 
retein  their  participation. 

The  rapid  and  very  large  growth  In  the  GSL  prograa  has  provided 
Mjch  needed  aid  te  studente.  At  Indiana  University  S6.8%  of  the 
financial  aid  aMnlstered  by  our  Offices  of  Scholarships  and 
Financial  Aids  Is  In  the  foni  of  borrowing.  He  mst  be  cautious  that 
we  do  not  overburden  our  graduates  with  a  debt  which  Is  either  too 
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great  or  replant  conditions  do  not  encourtge  tlMly  and  full 
retirement  of  the  debt.  A  proper  beUnce  Must  be  :h1eved  between 
grants,  loans,  and  ei|>1oyMnt  earnings  In  Meeting  the  needs  of 
students  • 

There  Is  a  growing  consensus  that  the  definition  of  the 
"Independent  student"  needs  to  be  altered.  Ue  Must  not  forsake  the 
traditional  role  of  the  faally  for  providing  funds  for  higher 
education.  Where  faMllles  can  Make  a  contribution  toward  educational 
expenses  they  should  be  expected  to  do  so.  An  artificial  definition 
which  Makes  It  too  easy  for  students  to  becoMO  eManlclpated  froM  their 
parents  diverts  funds  froM  the  truly  needy*   Several  proposals  have 
been  advanced  for  a  tightening  of  the  definition  and  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  carefully  consider  theM. 

Another  area  In  which  savings  could  be  possible  Is  to 
decentralize  the  Pell  Grant  delivery  systeM.  Not  only  Might  savings 
result,  but  the  procedures  by  which  students  apply  and  receive  Pell 
Grant  funds  can  be  iMproved  upon  by  pemlttlng  the  Multiple  Data  Entry 
(MDE)  agencies  to  process  all  transactions  related  to  the  Pell 
prograM.   Institutions  are  willing  to  aid  In  the  developMent  of  a  new, 
streamlined,  approach  to  adalnlsterlng  this  prograM.   If  It  Is 
possible  through  reauthorization  to  encourage  the  aMnlstratlon  to 
consider  an  alternative  delivery  system  we  would  support  It. 
Title  VI  -  International  Education 

Title  VI  has  deMonstrated  what  can  be  achieved  through  the 
ccMb'natlon  of  Federal  support  and  university  Initiative.  The 
national  need  for  a  substantial  capability  In  foreign  language  and 
area  studies  knowledge,  recognized  In  the  first  authorization  of  Title 
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VI,  has  not  dinlnlshed.   It  grows  In  IwporUnce  to  our  nation's 
dealings  with  an  Increasingly  complex  and  unpredictable  world. 

The  language  of  reauthorization  and  the  vodlflcatlons  recoMnded 
on  behalf  of  the  higher  education  comunlty  by  ACE-AAU-NASUL6C 
represent  our  understanding  of  changes  needed  In  the  language  of  Title 
VI  to  adapt  Its  successful  foraula  to  the  requireaents  of  a  auch 
changed  world. 

He  recoonend  a  greater  eaphasis  on  the  teKhIng  of  spoken 
language  and  the  developaent  of  verifiable  and  tesUble  techniques  for 
teaching  spoken  language  skills  In  the  less  cowonly  Uught  languages. 

We  seek  a  strengthening  of  the  ability  to  laprove  undergraduate 
education  In  language  and  area  studies.  And  we  look  for  ways  to 
laprove  the  sUblllty  of  the  funding  aechanlsas  that  support  this  long 
ten  prograa. 
Title  VII  -  Construction 

He  believe  Title  VII  should  be  flexible  enough  to  provide  funding 
for  construction  and  equlpaent.  While  It  Is  true  that  the  useful 
llfetlae  of  a  science  building  Is  approxlaately  15  years,  a  aodern 
facility  serves  little  purpose  If  the  equlpaent  It  houses  Is  out  of 
date.  However,  only  In  the  broadest  sense  would  we  argue  for 
equlpaent  funding  as  a  priority  over  construction  because,  froa  tiae 
to  tiae,  the  needs  of  a  university  will  vary,  a  condition  which 
frequently  reflects  the  aaount  of  support  provided  these  categories  on 
the  sUte  level.   In  the  final  analysis,  what  Is  needed  are  adequate 
facilities  and  current,  sUte-of*the-art  InstruaenUtlon.  SubsUntlve 
and  on-going  federal  support  Is  vlUI  to  successful  research  efforts. 

Before  concluding  «y  reaarks  and  at  risk  of  stating  the  obvious  I 
want  to  e^>has1ze  the  Higher  Education  Act  has  strengthened  our 
universities  and  colleges  and  aost  certainly  deserves 
reauthorization.   I  congratulate  the  comlttee  for  the  work  It  Is 
undertaking  In  revising  the  act  to  efficiently  and  effectively  address 
our  nation's  present  and  future  challenges.  '  / 

Thank  you* 
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Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now  the  commissioner  of  higher  education  who  tries  to  put  all 
this  together,  Dr.  Clyde  Ingle. 
Dr.  Ingle.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  am  pleased,  on  behalf  of  the  Indiana  Commission  for  Higher 
Education,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  reauthorization 
for  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

My  comments  today  come  from  the  perspective  of  a  State  level 
official  reporting  to  a  citizen  commission  which  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  view  higher  education  from  the  State  level  perspective.  From 
that  perspective,  I  would  like  to  recognize  and  emphasize  today  the 
unique  partnership  which  exists  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  governments  in  higher  education.  In  doing  so,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  uniquely  American  invention,  the  Federal  system, 
and  suggest  that  the  Federal-State  partnership  in  higher  education 
is  a  good  example  of  why  our  system  of  government  has  worked  so 
well. 

Rather  than  speak  to  the  various  specific  parts  of  the  act  under 
consideration,  I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  some  of  the  major  di- 
mensions of  the  partnership  in  Indiana.  I  will  then  stress  what  I 
perceive  to  be  the  highest  priority  programs  in  the  partnership  and 
then  close  with  a  general  suggestion  for  the  reauthorization  proc- 
ess. 

Regarding  the  Federal-State  partnership  in  higher  education  and 
in  Indiana,  in  1984-85,  the  Federal  investment  in  the  operating 
budgets  of  Indiana  higher  education  represented  9.3  percent  of  the 
total  for  the  public  institutions,  and  4.9  percent  for  the  independ- 
ent institutions.  The  remaining  90.7  percent  of  the  public  operating 
budgets  came  from  the  following  sources:  19.7  percent,  student  fees; 
37.4  percent.  State  appropriations;  33.4  percent,  other  income  from 
the  sale  of  services,  hospital  fees,  return  from  endowments,  et 
cetera. 

For  the  independent  institutions,  the  portion  of  operating  budg- 
ets remaining  after  the  Federal  investment  was  95.1  percent 
broken  down  as  follows:  48.5  percent  from  student  fees;  2.1  percent 
from  State  appropriations;  and  46.3  percent  from  other  income, 
principally  sales  and  services,  hospital  fees,  gifts  and  income  from 
endowment,  et  cetera. 

Placed  in  context  then,  the  Federal  investment  in  higher  educa- 
tion in  Indiana  is  relatively  low  as  a  portion  of  the  total  invest- 
ment from  the  State,  from  students  and  from  private  contributors. 
Having  established  this  perspective,  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that 
the  Federal  investment  is  unimportant.  In  fact,  it  is  not  only  im- 
portant, it  is  in  certain  areas  critical. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  most  critical  area  of  Federal 
investment  which,  from  my  perspective,  is  student  financial  assist- 
ance. Here  I  will  elaborate  briefly  on  the  Federal-State  partnership 
in  this  area  in  Indiana. 

In  1983-84,  of  $89.58  million  invested  directly  by  government  in 
financial  assistance  in  Indiana,  75  percent  came  from  Federal 
sources.  This  did  not  include  the  Federal  subsidy  of  student  loans 
which  would  increase  this  sum  substantially.  During  that  year,  of  a 
total  of  139,434  full-time  students,  we  estimate  that  51  percent  re- 
ceived financial  support  from  the  financial  aid  system. 
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The  Indiana  Conference  of  Higher  Education,  in  its  recommenda- 
tions for  reauthorization  of  the  1985  act,  has  placed  highest  priori- 
ty upon  student  assistance.  The  data  above  indicates  why  higher 
education  officials  in  Indiana  see  student  assistance  as  being  the 
primary  area  of  Federal  activity.  We  in  Indiana  have  a  serious  con- 
cern for  this  program  area  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  the  State,  together  with  the  Federal  Government,  has  a 
basic  commitment  to  the  principle  of  providing  opportunities  for 
citizens  to  advance  themselves  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  via 
education  This  opportunity  has  always  been  critical  to  the  Nation's 
welfare.  Today,  however,  this  opportunity  is  perhaps  more  critical 
than  ever  to  the  national  and  to  the  State's  future  Thus,  when  we 
look  to  funds  available  for  assisting  our  students  to  pursue  a  higher 
education,  we  find  a  marked  decline  in  funds  available. 

For  example,  in  1977-78,  we  estimate  that  the  total  maximum 
State  and  Federal  grants  would  have  met  approximately  100  per- 
cent of  the  average  costs  of  attendance  at  public  institutions  and  80 
percent  of  the  average  costs  at  independent  institutions.  In  1984- 
85,  maximum  grants  would  meet  less  than  55  percent  of  average 
costs  at  public  institutions  and  less  than  50  percent  at  independent 
campuses. 

At  the  national  level,  recent  analysis  from  the  college  board 
shows  that  grants  awarded  to  students  declined  in  constant  dollars 
by  27.8  percent  in  the  period  from  1980-81  to  1984-85.  This  oc- 
curred during  a  period  when  the  cost  of  attendance  increased 
during  the  same  period  from  20.7  percent  in  the  private  university 
to  8  percent  in  the  public  community  college.  The  net  impact,  we 
believe,  is  to  reduce  the  opportunity  for  students  from  lower 
income  families  to  attend  college. 

The  most  notable  example  in  Indiana  is  the  participation  of 
black  students,  which  declined  2.5  percent  from  1982-83  to  1983-84, 
continuing  a  decline  which  began  in  1980.  In  view  of  the  critical 
role  which  minority  youth  must  play  in  the  work  force  in  the  years 
ahead,  this  becomes  a  major  State  as  well  as  a  national  problem. 
While  the  decline  in  resources  is  not  the  only  cause  of  this  prob- 
lem, it  certainly  is  a  contributing  factor. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  suggesting  two  propositions  for  your  con- 
sideration in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

First,  in  order  for  the  Federal-State  partnership  in  higher  educa- 
tion to  continue  to  be  a  healthy  one,  it  is  important  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  those  activities  which  can  best  be  performed  from 
the  Federal  level  and  those  which  are  best  performed  at  the  State 
and  at  the  institutional  level.  There  is  always  a  tendency  for  us  at 
the  State  level  to  want  to  get  involved  in  matters  which  are  best 
performed  at  the  institutional  level.  Likewise,  from  time  to  time, 
there  has  been  the  tendency  at  the  Federal  level  to  get  involved  in 
activities  which  are  bes  :  performed  at  the  State  level.  The  result  is 
inefficiency  at  best  and  mischief  at  worst. 

I  would  urge  a  working  rule  of  thumb  for  programs  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  which  requires  convictions  that  the  program 
can  be  better  initiated  in  Washington  than  at  the  State  house.  If 
the  evidence  is  not  convincing  that  this  is  the  case,  then  the  Feder- 
al Government  should  probably  not  become  involved. 
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A  second  proposition  which  I  would  suggest  is  that  very  hard  and 
deliberate  priorities  be  established  for  Federal  investment  in 
higher  education.  There  is  always  the  tendency  for  various  inter- 
ests to  be  expressed  via  Federal  legislation.  In  a  period  of  very  re- 
stricted resources,  it  is  more  critical  than  ever  to  determine  which 
activities  under  the  act  are  of  highest  priority  for  the  national  in- 
terests. Others  should  be  dropped. 

Such  leadership,  I  believe,  is  necessary  to  sort  out  the  key  Feder- 
al priorities  and  focus  resources  on  these  priorities  to  ensure  the 
largest  return  per  dollar  invested.  A  unique  feature  of  the  Indiana 
Conference  position  on  the  reauthorization  is  that  it  has  recom- 
mended priorities  and  has  not  followed  the  easy  route  suggesting 
that  all  activities  are  of  equal  value. 

These  two  propositions  are  easy  to  articulate  and  much  harder  to 
implement.  I  understand.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  they  are  crit- 
ical to  the  future  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  higher  educa- 
tion and  for  establishing  the  favorable  pattern  and  climate  for  a 
fruitful  Federal-State  partnership  in  higher  education  in  the 
future. 

I  urge  your  leadership  in  implementing  these  two  principles  in 
the  reauthorization  process. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Ingle.  And  thank  all 
the  panelists  very  much  for  their  oral  testimony.  The  written  testi- 
mony will  be  a  part  of  the  record. 

I  have  got  two  areas  I  want  to  probe  a  little  bit.  One  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  access.  But  the  que:  n  is  not  only  on  access,  but 
should  there  be  an  automatic  guarantee  that  not  only  access  but 
also  choice  of  any  university  without  any  limitations  no  matter 
what  the  costs  may  be. 

And  the  second  area  I  want  to  proble  a  little  bit  on  is  how  we 
should  approach,  and  what  kind  of  policy  implementation  and 
thinking  we  ought  to  target  for  the  nontraditional  student  which  is 
the  growing  student  population. 

Let  us  first  take  this  access  versus  choice.  Now  we  all  support 
access.  I  mean  that  is  what  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is 
all  about.  Access,  whether  it  is  through  grants,'  through  loans, 
through  better  forms  of  financial  assistance.  And  the  basic  princi- 
ple and  philosophy  has  been  well  documented  and  something  ev- 
erybody supports.  By  and  large,  everybody  supports  access. 

But  once  you  get  into  the  access,  the  question  comes  particularly 
with  the  limitation  of  Federal  resources;  should  the  access  be  given 
to  the  student  to  choose  any  university  that  he  wants  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  loan  or  the  grant,  if  they  be  up  for  the  grant,  should 
match  that  contribution,  or  should  there  be  a  drawing  line  on  cost, 
so  to  speak? 

Dr.  Ryan  pointed  out  the  concern  he  had  about  making  the  stu- 
dent in  debt  upon  graduation,  which  I  think  is  a  concern.  If  you 
take  a  student  that  goes  to  a  university  and  gets. a  loan,  not  a 
tyrant,  and  they  get  up  to  $12,000,  $15,000  a  year,  you  multiply  that 
times  four,  that  is  a  fairly  heavy  debt  obligation.  And  I  think  with 
thct  we  have  got  to  think  about  this. 
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One  of  the  propositions  that  has  been  advanced,  and  maybe  you 
can  comment  on  it  specifically,  or  look  at  it  in  a  broader  policy  def- 
inition, national  terms,  is  that  the  amount  of  loan  that  a  student  is 
going  to  receive  would  be,  say,  cut  off  at  $7,500  or  thereabouts.  In 
other  words,  a  student  could  receive  a  loan  or  grants,  if  they  are 
eligible  in  the  needy  category,  up  through  $7,500.  But  beyond  that, 
there  are  going  to  have  to  be  some  other  options  that  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  student. 

Now,  obviously  you  may  get  a  split  in  thinking  with  perhaps 
many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  with  tuition  costs  below 
$7,500,  will  say,  *'Well,  there  is  no  problem  there.  It  would  not 
affect  us.**  On  the  other  hand,  the  universities  that  are  not  below 
that,  pick  my  alma  mater,  are  higher  than  $7,500  today,  and  you 
probably  get  a  little  bit  different  thinking  there.  I  know  the  admin- 
istration supports  a  cap;  they  support  a  much  lower  cap.  They  first 
suggested,  I  think,  a  $4,000  cap  which  was  really  very  unrealistic. 

The  cost  of'going  to  the  school  is  an  issue  that  we  ought  to  take  a 
close  examination  of.  Is  the  cap  on  aid  a  good  idea?  If  not,  why  not? 
It  is  one  of  the  ones  I  have  thought  a  lot  about.  It  is  not  an  easy 
question  but  will  be  discussed  if  I  have  a  say.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Congress  is  going  to  do,  but  it  is  certainly  one  that  is  going  to 
be  talked  about  a  great  deal. 

If  we  could  just  go  down  the  line. 

Dr.  Schnabel. 

Dr.  Schnabel.  Just  one  question.  The  figure  you  used,  is  that  cu- 
mulative or  single  year? 
Senator  Quayle.  Single  year. 

Dr.  Schnabel.  No.  1,  the  resort  to  loans  is  always  after  we  have 
exceeded  all  other  available  r>ources.  That  is  to  say,  grants  that 
come  through  with  a  Pell  program  or  supplementary  program  or 
college  work  study.  Students  borrow  or  should  borrow  no  more 
than  they  have  by  way  of  remaining  need  after  their  family  consid- 
erations and  other  grants  can  be  provided. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  not  at  the  $7,530  limit  per  year  for 
GSL.  That  is  what  you  are  referring  to? 

Senator  Quayle.  GSL. 

Dr.  Schnabel.  Combined? 

Senator  Quayle.  Total. 

Dr.  Schnabel.  Was  $7,500  the  combination  of  the  grant  

Senator  Quayle.  Total  combination  of  all  grants— GSL,  NDSL, 

all  loan  and  grant  programs  afforded  by  the  Government. 
The  thinking  would  be  that,  as  I  said,  one,  the  debt  problem;  two, 

you  know  perhaps  that  will  provide  access,  yes,  but  limited  amount 

of  access.  And  any  kind  of  percentage  that  perhaps  will  hold  the 

costs  down. 

Dr.  Schnabel.  Well,  I  suppose  one  could  meaningfully  set  a  limit 
if  one  could  also  assure  that  there  were  a  cap  on  inflation.  That  is 
the  problem  we  have  been  running  into. 

The  cost  of  public  and  independent  institutions  have  necessarily 
risen  while  the  sources  of  funds  or  grants  has  not.  And  that  is 
what  escalated  the  use  of  loans. 

At  one  time,  for  example,  in  the  independent  sector  5  years  ago, 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  students  borrowed  was  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  their  total  bill  than  it  is  now.  And  it  has  declined 
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Mirh  thut  At  thm  unw  mp  fu^  24  pi^rc^nt  of  mir  ntud^ntu  mavintf 
miM  Mnd  todiiy  it  m  74  ^txrnl  lirciiUM»  th^  nap  in  and 
thi»  9iil)f  wiiy  to       that  niip  in  by  lactnn 

ir  yiNi  ffP  MiMKcwIirw.  th(»n>raft».  thitt  m  comblnntion  of  work, 
icmiit.  Mid  kMii  bi^  mH  at  >7«Mli,  or  utimHhtntf  Uk^  thin,  thii  would 
work  only  ifiMfar  at  wi»  ar«^  in  a  point  riitht  now.  and  that  wr 
wtaiM  rrmaln  at  M  Thin  In  adiH)uat^  to  ^nabl^  ntud^nta  to  havi^ 
both  (^eepm  and  ehmcp  And  you  mc>an  by  that  an  opportunity  to 
purwr  an  Mluoitlon  that  nultn  th^ir  anpirations  and  th^ir  abilitiiw. 

ir  wi»  can  mm  Inflation,  wp  can  nurtly  th#n  rtmain  within 
a-— 

Smatttf  Qi^AVia  t  miaht  point  out  that,  obvioualy,  if  you  n^t  an 
arMtrary  Aiurv  of  17.^0.  or  what^r  It  would  bt,  you  arv  not 
|Mni  to  fH  comphrtt  frwdom  of  chokw.  I  think  that  la  implicit  in 
th»  HMtallon. 

8o^  if  you  an^  Myins  that  th^  ou«ht  to  hava  abaolutt  choice  and 
thai,  tJii^(fbn».  tha  loans  and  ffranta  that  ara  availabia  for  what- 
9vtr  lilt  coat  would  bt,  than  you  would  coma  down  and  aay.  *Thty 
omhl  to  havt  aa  much  chokt  aa  poaatbit  without  tht  fiinds.**  Ba- 
CMiaa  you  will  dany  aomt  chokt  btcauat  thtaa  loana  would  obvioua- 
ly  ba  urpttd  In  aomt  coHtfia  and  univtraitiaa  that  would  bt  ovtr. 
wt  would  havt  to  flxura  out  a  way  throuKh  thtir  own  foundations 
or  whattvtr  to  makt  up  tht  difftrtnct.  So  that  i»  a  policy  quaation. 

Dr  Batrif^t 

Dr>  BanuMO.  Wall,  I  havt  mlaad  tmotiona  about  it  btcauat  lift 
fMlly  ia  not  qultt  m  tdtttlialk  aa  wt  art  aaauminff  it  to  bt  by 
aayliii  tvtryont  haa  toul  chokt  and  total  acctM.  Thart  art  many 
olhtr  factora,  fmraphk  and  cultural  and  tthnk  and  tht  capabili- 
Uta  of  lilt  liMUvMual  aludtnt  and  aptclal  inltrtaU  that  ht  or  aht 
m«y  havt  in  itrma  of  profaaaional  and  vocational  goals.  So  it  ia  a 
vtnr,  vary  larfa  mlxturt  of  factors  that  tnttr  into  it. 

M  Uik  point  in  lima,  1  would  ba  comforublt  with  a  $75,000  or 
19,000  cap  if  you  wtrt  to  coupk  it  with  a  prict  inflaltr  to  lakt  cart 
of  Dr.  Schnabal's  conotm  about  tha  inflation.  But  tha  history  of 
tJiia  program  that  wt  hava  livad  with  haa  ralativtly  tht  samt 
aflMNiat  of  raaouroaa  availabia.  And  so,  in  aaatnct,  wt  havt  bttn  ra- 
Honing  Iht  avatlaMa  dollara  in  tht  fact  of  rathtr  stvtit  incrtassa 
in  coat  8o  I  am  a  IHUt  worritd  about  it  for  that  rtaaon  as  wall. 

Sanalor  Quavul  Dr.  Ryan? 

Dr.  RvAif .  Bsnalor,  1  think  thtrt  ars  aoma  titmtnta  to  tht  idta 
that  ntad  aomt  mors  taaminalion. 

Fbr  Uit  rsoord,  Itt  mt  aio^  that  Indiana  Univtrsity  itatif  would 
havt  no  pattioalar  dillkuliy  with  that  krvtl  of  combintd  support. 
But  Uitrt  art  two  IhiMs  that  1  hava  thought  of  in  tht  last  SO  stc- 
ofida.  ao  thia  will  probaMy  ba  as  brilliant  a  SO  aaconda  as  30  stconds 
cm  bt,  which  is  not  vtry  brilliant  for  an  Irishman  likt  mt. 

Out  ia  that  1  woadar  about  tht  wladom  of  any  kind  of  cap  that 
ambrMaa  grants  aa  wall  aa  kMUia.  It  satma  to  mt  that  both  for 
sadal  and  plitioal  raaaons  in  a  grant  program  it  ia  important  to 
havt  tha  wtdaal  kind  of  availability  amfdifnision  among  tht  popu* 
laHoD.  Allar  baak  qualifleation  of  an  indivklual  ia  dttorminad.  it  ia 
tht  datannination  or  tht  daairt  of  tht  individual,  of  tht  studtnt  or 
his  fiuttHy  to  puraiit  tducation  at  all  and  to  pursut  it  at  a  particu* 
htf*  plaot  that  crsataa  a  variation  of  tht  coat  Itvtl. 
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What  I  am  really  trying  to  say  is  that  the  Federal  Government's 
allocation  of  funds  or  grants  is  a  current  expenditure  to  buy  a  cap- 
ital asset,  namely  a  more  highly  educated  member  of  society.  Fed- 
eral funds  invested  in  loans  is  an  investment.  It  is  an  investment 
that  provides  a  return  in  the  form  of  a  capital  asset. 

It  seems  to  me  the  loan  choice  to  the  individual  is  the  amount 
of—is  the  cost  of  the  money,  that  is,  interest  that  is  charged,  as 
against  his  employment  of  his  own  increased  capital  asset  in  his 
future.  That  is  why  I  suggest  examining  the  idea  of  it  more. 

And  if  one  were  to  move  in  the  direction  of  fixing  the  total,  of 
capping  Federal  funding  for  a  student  for  1  year,  I  would  be  un- 
comfortable with  applying  that  to  loans,  as  uncomfortable  as  I  am 


Loan  money  is  a  dinerent  kind  of  money  than  grant  money,  and 
I  think  there  is  a  different  argument  to  be  made  relative  to  cap.  I 
say  that  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
cost  experience  of  the  nonpublic  institutions  of  the  country  for  the 
very  practical  reason  that  if  we  are,  pretty  soon  we  will  find  that 
others  are  indifferent  to  the  cost  experience  of  public  institutions 
of  this  country. 

Also,  I  think,  that  preservation  of  the  quality  and  integrity  of  the 
non-public  system  is  as  important  to  us  as  any  other  feature  of  our 
own  public  system. 

Second,  point  I  would  make— is  more  tactical  than  financial.  You 
are  more  expert  than  I  in  observing  the  life  cycle  of  policies  and 
programs  and  decisions  in  the  Congress,  and  so  what  I  am  about  to 
say  may  be  extraordinarily  naive  or  way  off  the  mark.  But  if  it  is' 
not,  then  I  would  like  you  to  give  some  attention  to  it  in  terms  of 
this  suggestion  about  fixed  dollar  cap  cumulative  of  all  Federal 
programs.  I  refer  to  creating  an  irresistible  attractiveness  to 
change  the  mix  of  funds  that  are  available  in  support— financial 
aid  support  for  students. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that?  If  there  is  a  fixed  cap  for  all  programs, 
some  at  least  would  be  encouraged  to  maximize  the  amount  of  loan 
funds  involved  in  that  mixed  cap  and  minimize  the  amount  of 
grant  funds.  This  could  be  counter  productive  by  improperly  influ- 
encing student  decisions  about  choice  of  career  and/or  institution. 

The  temptation,  if  there  is  a  fixed  amount  is  to  maximize  within 
that  fixed  amount  the  part  that  a  student  has  to  repay.  I  think  we 
ought  to  examine  that  possibility.  That  would  not  be  the  intention 
perhaps  of  such  a  policy,  but  it  could  well  be  the  result. 

Senator  Quayle.  There  has  got  to  be  a  proper  balance.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

Dr.  Ingle. 

Dr.  Ingle.  Senator,  I  would,  first  of  all,  urge  extreme  caution  in 
setting  up  a  situation  where  was  a  tradeoff  between  access  and 
choice. 

In  my  judgment,  the  principle  of  promoting  the  equality  of  op- 
portunity involves  the  opportunity  to  choose  among  institutions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  had  this  tradeoff  situation  defined,  then  we 
will  end  up  having  a  lively  conflict  between  sector  which  we  cannot 


So  I  would  urge  that  we  think  in  terms  of  how  best  to  promote 
opportunity  and  reduce  the  stress  of  the  tradeoff  which  has  been 


afford. 
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described.  It  has  been  over  the  year,  but  I  would  still  like  to  raise 
caution  about  it. 

Second,  the  proposition  of  a  cap,  as  you  have  presented  it  here,  I 
am  not  sure  what  the  assumption  is  about  an  individual  self-help 
component  of  the  costs  of  attendance.  And  I  would  assume  that  one 
of  our  propositions  here  might  be  to  ensure  that  all  students  are 
making  some  reasonable  and  tough  self-help  contribution. 

I  would  stress  it  seems  to  me  that  there  exists  today  for  lower 
income  students  a  real  cap  on  available  resources  to  the  extent 
that,  in  my  judgment,  we  are  ending  up  with  a  reduction  in  partici- 
pation in  the  very  areas  where  we  cannot  afford  it.  So,  rather,  the 
practical  cap  is  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Federal  budget  is  a  formal 
policy  cap  or  whether,  in  fact,  it  is  a  rationing  cap  which  is  the 
result  of  where  we  are  today. 

It  seems  to  me  we  need  to  back  up  and  ask  what  is  the  practical 
impact  of  the  opportunity  of  either  of  these  caps. 

Now  I  would  offer  very  quickly  in  closing  the  thought  that  we 
have  no  problem  from  a  State  level  perspective  with  caps.  In  fact, 
we  have  implemented  in  the  last  legislative  session  the  principle 
that  no  student  who  chooses  to  go  to  a  private  institution  should  be 
receiving  more  public  money  than  if  that  person  chose  to  go  to  the 
lowest  cost  public  institution.  The  principle,  therefore,  is  that  we 
support  choice,  but  it  is  not  an  unlimited  choice.  It  is  a  choice  that 
one  has  to  be  willing  to  pa^^. 

So  the  principle  of  cap,  in  my  judgment,  does  not  interfere  with 
the  principle  of  accesss  and  choice  and,  broader,  principle  of  equal 
opportunity. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK. 

In  deference  to  our  time  constraints,  I  am  going  to  have  to  save 
that  question  for  another  panel.  We  have  been  on  this  for  an  hour. 
With  five  panels,  I  will  get  out  of  here  at  2  o'clock.  That  is  way 
beyond  the  time  I  have  to  report  back  to  duty. 

So,  gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much.  We  will  be  looking  to  the 
board  for  future  ideeis  and  future  communications  on  this  issue. 

Next,  Dr.  Summers,  Mr.  Lamkin,  Mr.  Conti,  Dr.  Helman,  Mr. 
Martin. 

OK.  Leadoff  batter.  Dr.  Phil  Summers,  president  of  Vincennes 
University. 
Welcome  and  proceed. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  PHILLIP  M.  SUMMERS,  PRESIDENT,  VIN- 
CENNES UNIVERSITY,  AND  PRESIDENT,  INDIANA  CONFERENCE 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  VINCENNES,  IN;  GERALD  I.  LAMKIN, 
PRESIDENT,  INDIANA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  IN- 
DIANAPOLIS,  IN;  A.W.  (TONY)  CONTI,  PRESIDENT,  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  FORT  WAYNE,  IN;  DR.  A.  BLAIR 
HELMAN,  PRESIDENT,  MANCHESTER  COLLEGE,  NORTH  MAN- 
CHESTER, IN;  AND  DR.  ROBERT  E.  MARTIN,  PRESIDENT,  INDE- 
PENDENT COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  OF  INDIANA,  INC.,  IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, IN 

Dr.  Summers.  Many  of  the  people  in  the  first  panel  acknowl- 
edged the  Indiana  Conference  of  Higher  Education  and  what  has 
been  achieved  in  that  report.  And  I  would  want  to  acknowledge 
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that  Dr.  Joe  Giusti»  sitting  here  in  front,  coordinated  that  effort, 
and  Betsy  Brand  from  your  staff  was  an  important  person  too. 
Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Summers.  The  other  thing  I  would  want  to  know  is  this  is  a 
landmark  year,  if  I  am  correct.  About  200  years  ago,  the  Federal 
Government  got  into  the  business  of  helping  higher  education  with 
the  ordinance  of  1785.  In  fact,  that  is  how  Vincennes  University 
was  founded,  with  23,000  acres  of  land  that  came  from  that  grant. 
And  we  have  been  successful  in  having  Federal  support  ever  since. 

The  1965  authorization  was  landmark  legislation.  And  again  this 
year  the  reauthorization  will  probably  result  in  landmark  legisla- 
tion in  terms  of  Federal  assistance  to  Higher  Education.  Vincennes 
University  is  the  39th  oldest  college  in  the  United  States.  And 
today  there  are  1,200  technical  colleges,  community  colleges,  junior 
colleges.  I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  what  this  act  does  for 
one  college  in  the  State  that  you  represent,  Vincennes  University. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  to  all  of  the  titles,  but  some  that  are 
very  important  to  us.  Title  III,  the  strengthening  developing  insti- 
tutions funds.  We  received  a  number  of  grants  from  that  title  total- 
ing approximately  $2.4  million. 

Vincennes  University  is  a  teaching  institution.  Instruction  is 
critical.  Those  dollars  helped  us  become  what  we  hope  would  be 
one  of  the  best  community  colleges  in  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
serving  disadvantaged  students.  We  also  received  a  challenge  grant 
through  that  title  III  which  allowed  us  to  have  the  first  computer 
aided  design,  the  CAD  system,  for  educational  purposes,  in  the 
Midwest.  Resulting  from  that  Federal  assistance  has  been  some 
unique  programs  such  as  Roboties  degree  program  which  was  the 
first  in  Indiana. 

Our  recommendation  in  terms  of  title  III  is  that  the  Secretary 
would  give  preference  to  those  institutions  that  have  been  previ- 
ously funded  and  demonstrated  their  ability  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
that  title.  Also  preference  should  be  given  to  those  institutions  that 
have  been  able  to  institutionalize  the  activities  that  were  developed 
through  that  grant. 

Our  eligibility  has  been  continued.  We  will  be  applying  for  an- 
other grant  under  that  title,  and  it  definitely  serves  disadvantaged 
students.  At  Vincennes  University  we  have  an  open  door  admission 
policy,  and  we  have  a  great  number  of  students  who  come  to  VU 
for  our  services  for  the  disadvantaged  student. 

Title  IV,  you  have  heard  much  discussion  of  that.  The  informa- 
tion that  I  would  share  with  you  is  78  percent  of  our  full-time  stu- 
dents on  the  Vincennes*  campus  qualified  for  financial  aid.  That  is 
somewhere  around  3,600  students  last  year  with  approximately  $5 
million  being  received. 

I  would  tell  you  a  personal  reference  in  terms  of  financial  aid.  I 
think  I  was  probably  one  of  the  first  students  at  Indiana  University 
in  the  year  1959  to  receive  a  national  defense  student  loan.  I  know 
how  important  financial  aid  is  because  that  was  the  only  hope  I 
had  of  finishing  my  degree.  Recently  that  was  brought  back  to  my 
mind  when  I  met  in  our  administration  building  a  lady  with  two 
small  children  in  her  arms  asking  for  the  financial  aid  office.  She 
said  she  had  to  have  help  because  that  was  the  only  hope  she  had 
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for  her  future  life,  to  get  a  good  education.  I  believe  that  is  what 
that  title  is  to  do,  to  provide  access  and  hope  for  all. 

In  terms  of  the  other  titles.  I  would  speak  very  briefly  to  the  con- 
struction title,  the  facilities  title.  We  have  received  about  $3  mil- 
lion, almost  $4  million  from  this  title.  The  new  emphasis  should  be 
on  reconstruction  or  remodeling.  That  is  going  to  be  crucial  in  the 
future. 

I  would  also  want  to  state  that  in  title  X,  we  have  been  able  to 
help  a  significant  number  of  welfare  mothers.  VU  has  a  program 
that  has  been  developed  and  institutionalized,  and  we  have  over 
150  people  that  we  have  tried  to  help  through  that  program. 

Hope.  I  mentioned  that  Vincennes  University  was  founded  be- 
cause people  believed  if  freedom  and  opportunity  was  going  to  be 
possible  and  exist  on  the  frontier,  they  had  to  have  education.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  need  is  even  greater  today. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Summers  follows:] 
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Tasclnnny  of  Phillip  M.  Sunners,  Ph,D 
PreaidtnC  of  Vincennes  Univarsicy 

Before  Che  SubcooniCCee  on  Educacion,  Arcs  and  Humaniciea, 
Seneca  Labor  and  Reeourcea  Conniccee 
Sepceaber  9,  1985 
Souch  Bend,  Indiene 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  che  Subcoimniccee:    I  am  Phillip  Summera,  PresidenC 
of  Vincennea  Univeraicy.    Thank  you  for  che  opporcunicy  co  apeak  upon  che 
reeuchorizacion  of  che  Higher  Educacion  Acc  of  1965. 

Ic  is  appropriace  chac,  cwo  decades  afcer  paaaage  of  che  Higher  Educacion 
Acc  of  1965,  chis  Subcooaniccee  should  hold  hearings  upon  ica  reauChorizacion 
here  in  Indiana.    For,  cwo  decades  afCer  che  enaccmenc  of  che  ordinance  of 
1785  (Che  nacion'a  firsc  legislacion  co  excend  general  aid  Co  public  higher 
educacion  Chrough  groncs  of  public  land),  che  cicizens  of  froncier  Indiana 
pecitioned  Congress  for  Federal  asaiacance.    The  successful  resulc  of  chac 
pecicion  was  che  escablishmenc,  in  1806,  of  Indiana's  firsc  inscicucion  of 
higher  educacion,  Vincennes  Universicy. 

While  ic  Cook  Cwo  decades  for  Indiana's  cicizens  and  Vincennea  Universicy  co 
receive  benefice  from  che  ordinance  of  1785,  chey  have  received  ossiacance  each 
and  every  year  from  che  Higher  Educacion  Acc.    Vincennes  Universicy  and  chose 
ic  serves  have  been  assisced  under  nose  cicles  of  che  Acc.    Specifically,  che 
Universicy  and  ica  scudenca  have  received  assiscance  under  Tide  I,  ConCinuing 
and  Connunicy  Educacion;  Tide  II,  College  Library  Assiscance;  Tide  III, 
Inscruccional  Aid;  Tide  IV,  Scudenc  Assiscance;  Tide  VII,  Conscruccion  of 
Academic  FacUiCies  and  Tide  X,  Fund  for  che  ImprovemenC  of  Poac  Secondary 
Educacion. 

I  would  like  Co  chare  wlch  you  some  examples  of  how  che  Higher  Educacion  Acc 
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TeBClmony  of  Phillip  M.  Sunnners,  Ph.D. 
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has  served  tha  students  of  Vincennes  University  and  the  citizens  of  Indiana. 

Although  it  only  received  $27,000  through  Title  I,  Continuing  and  Connunity 
Education,  these  funds  enabled  the  University  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
adults  and  businesses  through  workshops  end  seminars.    Unfortunately,  at  a 
time  when  response  to  those  apeciel  needs  of  adults  and  communities  is  be- 
coming increaaingly  urgent.  Congress  has  chosen  not  to  fund  the  program 
designed  to  meet  those  needs. 

The  $150,000  granted  Vincennes  University  through  Title  II,  College  Library 
Assistance,  supplemented  the  University's  purchases  of  library  materials. 
These  funds,  discontinued  this  year,  after  eight  years  of  decline,  are  sorely 


The  programs  which  have  played  the  most  decisive  roles  in  enabling  Vincennes 
University  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  Indiana  students  have  been  Title  III, 
Institutional  Aid  and  Title  IV,  Student  Assistance.    We  continue  to  regard 
these  titles  as  the  twin  keystones  of  any  legislation  to  assist  higher  education. 

Vincennea  University  has  received  approximately  2. A  million  dollars  through  Title 
III,  Developing  Institutions  Program.    Through  the  early  Basic  Program 
of  Title  III,  the  University  led  a  consortium  of  midwest  junior  colleges 
in  assisting  faculty  to  develop  individualized  instruction  techniques  and 
audio- tutorial  teaching  methoda,  so  that  students  could  learn  at  their 
own  individual  rates. 

Through  two  long-term  Advanced  Program  grants,  the  University  was  able  to 
improve  its  performance  in  Instruction,  in  student  services  and  in  administra- 
tive and  financial  management.    During  the  eight  years  that  these  projects 
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Tesclmony  of  Phillip  M.  Sunmers,  Ph.D. 
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exlsced,  faculty  improved  existing  courses  and  shaped  new  courses,  complete 
■tudy  skill-assistance  and  tutorial  programs  were  developed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  University  students,  and  computerization  of  financial  and  management  infor- 
mation greatly  aided  decision-making  and  fiscal  management.  Computerization 
of  financial  aid  records  resulted  in  both  better  management  and  better  ser- 
vice to  students. 

Four  yeara  ago,  Vincennes  University  was  awarded  a  Title  III  Challenge  Grant. 
Of  special  significance  was  the  matching  of  federal  funds  with  private  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  high  tech  equipment.    With  the  assistance  of  this  grant, 
Vincennes  University  established  the  first  Computer  Aided  Design  <CAD)  system 
in  the  mid«reat  for  educational  purposes.      This  Title  III  grant  enabled  the 
development  and  improvement  of  a  number  of  courses  (including  Indiana's  first 
robotics  program). 

We  support  the  continuation  of  Title  III,  and  its  present  programs;  However, 
we  recommend  that  the  Secretary  give  preference  to  those  institutions  formerly 
funded  under  this  Title  which  clearly  demonstrate  the  institutionalization  of 
previously  funded  activities.    And,  we  ask  that  all  colleges  which  serve  dis- 
advantaged stiidMits  have  equal  access  to  the  program. 

Title  IV's  financial  aid  grants  and  loana  are  extremely  important  to  the 
students  we  senra.    Last  yaar^  3,667  students  (78  percent  of  our  full-time  stu- 
dents on  the  Vlncwm—  ca^ptw)  received  over  5  million  dollars  in  grants  and 
loans  through  lea  pvprlaiona.    While  we  recognize  the  need  for  careful  manage- 
nent  of  these  funda*  ws  stiggMt  that  some  flexibility  must  be  maintained  by 
the  institution  to  nact  the  legltlaate  needs  of  those  it  serves.  Especially 
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Taactaony  of  Fhllllp  M.  SuoHMra^  Ph.D. 

urgtnt  la  racognitlon  of  tha  naada  of  tha  part-tlna  and  adult  atudant.    Por  In- 
atanca,  tmdar  praaant  law,  cha  dapandanc  of  an  individual  making  12,000  dollara 
a  yaar  would  ba  aligibla  for  all  fonna  of  financial  aid.    Tha  paranc,  howavar, 
would  ba  aligibla  for  no  aaaiatanca.    Wa  auggaac  chat  aquicy  ia  lacking. 

Vinctnnaa  Univaraity  ia  cha  only  Indiana  inscicucion  of  highar  educacion  co 
aponaor  four  (Upward  Bound,  Spac^     Sarvicas,  Talenc  Saarch  and  Vecerana  Upward 
Bound)  of  fiva  TRIO  prograna  and  haa  ona  of  Indiana'a  oldaac  Upward  Bound 
Prograaa.    Annually,  cha  Univaraicy  racaivaa  ovar  one-half  million  dollara  Co 
aupporc  chaaa  programa*  aarvicaa  chrough  Tide  IV. 

Tha  acaff  of  cliaaa  programa,  in  cooperacion  vich  high  school  ceachera 
and  counaalora)  paranca  and  Univaraicy  faculcy  and  acaff,  offer  aupporc  and 
aarvicaa  Co  yo(mg  man  and  women  from  chroughouc  aouchweac  Indiana.  Thia 
nacion  ia  facing  a  ahorcaga  of  educaced  and  skilled  young  people  co  meec  ica 
naada.   Tha  acaff  of  cheea  programa  are  reaching  ouc  Co  aid  choae  who  mighc 
ocherwiae  never  eccempc  co  reach  cheir  pocencial.    The  Vecerana  Coac  of 
Inacruccion  program,  woefully  underfunded  ac  preaenc,  allowed  che  Univeraicy 
CO  offer  Vecerane  aone  special  aasiacance. 

In  Che  1960*a  and  eerly  1970*s,  colleges  and  universiciee  desperacely  needed 
help  CO  conacrucc  buildings  Co  house  courses  for  che  increasing  scudenc  popula- 
cion.    Through  granca  cocaling  3.6  million  dollars,  Vincennes  Universicy  was 
assiaced  in  renovecing  or  conscruccing  cwelve  classrooms,  laboracory  and 
library  buildinga.    Thee  need,  despice  level  enrollmenc,  aclll  exiaca  for  some 
of  ua.    Por  all  of  che  colleges  in  Indiana,  however,  che  mosc  pressing 
faciliciea  need  is  for  asaiscance  co  insulace,  renovace  and  modify  exiscing 
buildings.    A  small  inveacmenc  chrough  Tide  VII  Co  meec  chese  needs  irould 
preclude  a  lacer  need  for  massive  funds  Co  replace  chese  buildings. 
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TMtlBOoey  of  Phillip  M.  SusiMrai  Ph.D. 
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Uhila  Vincwmaa  Univcraity  haa  r«ceiv«d  only  one  three-year  grant  through  Title 
X|  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Poat  Secondery  Educationi  we  believe  thet  it  ie 
an  example  of  whet  may  be  eccompliahed  through  the  judicioue  inveetment  of  Federal 
funda.    In  1977  we  received  e  grent  to  offer  diapleced  homemakere.  nothera  re- 
ceiving Aid  to  F-mlliee  with  Dependent  Children  and  other  diaedvantaged  adulta 
eeaietance  in  completing  aome  form  of  poataecondary  educetion.    The  total 
amount  of  the  three-yeer  grant  vea  alightly  over  lAA.OOO  dollera.    Each  year 
the  Program  for  Adult  Student  Succeaa  enrolla  approximately  150  individuals. 
Ita  graduates  leave  the  welfare  rolla  and  become  financially  reaponaible  tax 
peyere.    Agein.  the  major  deficiency  of  this  program  is  tb«  so  little  money  is 
appropriated  to  meet  the  educational  program  needs  of  so  many. 

As  cheirman  of  the  Indiana  Conference  for  Higher  Education,       has  been  my 
privUege  to  preside  over  ita  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  present  Act  and  its 
deliberetions  for  recommendations  for  the  Act's  reauthorization.  Representatives 
from  eech  of  Indiana's  institutions  —  118  faculty,  adminiatrators  and  atsff  — 
formed  taak  forces  and  examined  each  Title  of  the  Act  carefully.    The  results 
of  our  deliberations  are  contained  in  our  final  report,  "The  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  ...  Recommendations  for  Reauthorization." 

The  Act  haa  been  characterized  as  this  nation's  first  coordinated  education 
program  deaigned  to  cope  with  the  rising  aspirations  of  young  people  from  every 
social  claaa.    While  we  muat  maintain  emphasis  on  the  educstion  of  the  young, 
I  would  hope  that  the  Act,  when  reauthorized,  will  be  described  as  the  nation's 
firat  education  program  deaigned  to  cope  with  the  rising  aspirstions  of  all 
people  of  sll  ages  from  every  segment  of  society. 

Thank  You. 
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Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Summers. 
Next  Mr.  Jerry  Lamkin,  president  of  Indiana  Vocational  Techni- 
cal College. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Senator,  as  the  president  of  the  22-year-old,  State- 
supported  technical  college,  we  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  offer  comments  with  respect  to  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  Specifically  I  will  be  addressing  four  items: 

One,  the  importance  of  the  Federal  student  aid  programs  to  stu- 
dents and  to  our  institution. 

Two,  offering  suggestions  for  mechanisms  to  effect  savings  in 
these  programs. 

Three,  the  impact  of  steadily  increasing  numbers  of  adult  learn- 
ers at  our  institution  and  the  unique  needs  for  financial  aid  for  this 
population. 

And,  four,  strategies  to  assist  adult  students  in  achieving  further 
education  and  training. 

Ivy  Tech,  as  we  are  popularly  known  in  Indiana,  is  a  State-sup- 
ported institution  of  postsecondary  education.  We  are  the  third 
largest  postsecondary  educational  institution  in  the  State,  enrolling 
over  53,000  credit  students  annually  in  more  than  50  degrees  and 
technical  certificate  programs.  Sixty  percent  of  our  students  attend 
on  a  part-time  basis.  The  average  age  of  an  Ivy  Tech  student  is  27. 
Nearly  half  are  married,  and  the  majority  hold  some  form  of  em- 
ployment. 

Created  in  1963  by  the  Indiana  General  Assembly,  it  is  the  mis- 
sion of  Ivy  Tech  to  provide  occupational  training  of  a  practical, 
technical  and  semitechnical  nature,  designed  to  help  Hoosiers  meet 
individual  career  goals  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  a  quali- 
fied work  force  to  promote  the  economic  development  plans  of  the 
State.  To  that  end.  Ivy  Tech  serves  the  needs  of  Indiana  citizens  in 
every  county  through  its  network  of  13  regions  with  classes  offered 
in  over  40  communities  throughout  the  State. 

During  1984-85,  Ivy  Tech  students  participated  in  a  variety  of  fi- 
nancial aid  programs,  many  of  which  were  funded  through  local. 
State,  and  Federal  resources.  Out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  27,692 
students,  roughly  half,  or  13,691,  students  received  some  form  of 
student  financial  aid  with  an  average  award  of  approximately 
$1,200. 

By  contrast,  if  I  had  appeared  before  this  group  10  years  ago,  I 
would  have  outlined  the  financial  aid  program  for  Ivy  Tech  stu- 
dents dominated  by  veterans  benefits  and  consisting  of  CETA  train- 
ing, and  some  BEOG  grants  and  Federal  work  study. 

Five  years  ago,  I  would  have  explained  a  program  in  which  4,010 
students,  or  16  percent  of  the  student  enrollment  participated  in 
veterans  benefitis  programs,  937  participated  in  social  security, 
3,817  in  BEOG,  and  1,047  in  student  loans.  Additional  students  re- 
ceived assistance  from  employers,  private  scholarships  and  other 
aid  programs.  The  total  financial  aid  recipients  amounted  to  56 
percent  of  the  student  population. 

Today,  fall  of  1985— and  this  data  will  not  be  final  for  another  2 
weeks — the  trend  indicates  that  student  participation  in  veterans 
benefits  and  social  security  programs  now  comprise  less  than  half 
of  the  number  of  5  years  ago,  or  less  than  10  percent  of  our  entire 
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student  assistance  program.  Several  hundred  students  are  no 
longer  eligible  for  participation  in  JTPA  programs. 

Because  of  the  decline  or  phaseout  of  these  programs,  other 
campus*>based  financial  aid  programs  are  showing  increased  rates 
of  participation  and  are  becoming  of  greater  importance.  These 
programs  include  for  Ivy  Tech:  Pell  grants,  $7.6  million,  up  175  per- 
cent since  1980;  college  work  study,  $534,267,  up  25  percent;  supple- 
mental education  opportunity  grants,  $99,731,  up  361  percent;  and 
guaranteed  student  loans,  $5.9  million,  up  110  percent  since  1980. 

My  point,  in  quickly  reviewing  the  colleges'  financial  aid  pro- 
gram over  the  last  10  years,  is  to  emphasize  how  the  dimension  of 
the  program  has  changed. 

Today,  Ivy  Tech  students  rely  heavily  on  Pell  grants,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  college  work  study.  State  grant  programs,  college  fee 
remissions  and  employer  assistance  and,  to  a  far  lesser  degree,  on 
veterans  benefits,  JTPA  and  social  security  benefits. 

Perhaps  this  illustration  has  afforded  a  better  understanding  of 
the  financial  aid  picture  and  of  the  uniqueness  of  Ivy  Tech  students 
who  are  older  and  are  primarily  enrolled  on  a  part-time  basis.  Stu- 
dent aid  plays  an  important  role  in  enabling  students  to  obtain 
their  objectives. 

In  addition,  it  enables  Ivy  Tech  to  reach  its  mission  of  serving 
the  citizens  of  Indiana. 

Ivy  Tech,  as  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Conference  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, supports  the  recommendations  for  reauthorization  issued  by 
the  conference  in  April  of  this  year.  In  addition,  however,  I  would 
like  to  address  some  specific  concerns.  One,  the  current  student  eli- 
gibility regulations  are  restrictive  and  exclude  large  numbers  of 
people,  in  particular  the  older  and  oftentimes  employed  student  in 
attendance  at  Ivy  Tech. 

We  request  that  these  regulations  be  reviewed  and  modified  to 
permit  less  than  half-time  students  access  to  student  aid  programs 
which  would  enable  them  to  finance  their  educational  objectives 
while  continuing  their  present  employment  and  supporting  their 
families.  With  such  flexibility,  more  adults,  minorities,  unem- 
ployed, and  academically  underprepared  students  returning  to 
school  for  upgrading  or  retraining  would,  for  the  first  time,  have 
access  to  the  means  with  which  to  remove  the  most  significant  bar- 
rier to  their  educational  objectives;  namely,  financing. 

Second,  the  specific  conclusion  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Student  Financial  Assistance,  that  there  is  no  compelling  reason  to 
radically  change  any  of  the  assistance  programs  to  keep  pace  with 
increased  costs,  may  not  fully  address  the  real  issue  of  authoriza- 
tion versus  appropriation.  Ivy  Tech  concurs  that  while  part  of  the 
problem  may  be  inadequate  funding,  it  may  also  be  the  inflexibility 
of  the  programs  themselves. 

The  concept  of  block  grants  wherein  institutions  would  have 
greater  flexibility  with  Federal  student  aid  dollars  is  an  idea  which 
should  be  explored  more  fully.  We  believe  that  the  grant  support 
should  be  increased,  particularly  for  the  neediest  students  so  as  to 
slow  the  growing  dependence  upon  student  loans  and  the  potential 
for  default.  Such  flexibility  may  also  serve  to  simplify  and  improve 
the  delivery  system  dramatically. 
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Third,  the  validation  process  associated  with  the  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
gram places  an  enormous  burden  on  our  institution.  The  unfortu- 
nate outcome  is  that  far  more  time  is  spent  processing  voluminous 
paperwork,  thus  diminishing  time  spent  assisting  the  student  with 
counseling  as  to  aid  options  and  availability.  Obviously,  the  need 
for  verification  of  data  is  recognized  and  compelling.  One  solution 
might  be  to  find  a  better  mechanism  to  gather  reliable  information 
at  the  time  of  initial  application  without  the  need  for  subsequent 
validation. 

Related  to  this  issue  is  the  subject  of  cost  savings.  Ivy  Tech 
would  support  a  revision  of  the  regulations  governing  administra- 
tive cost  allowances.  Since  schools  are  the  ultimate  beneficiary  of 
student  assistance  programs,  it  is  arguable  that  participation  in  the 
costs  of  administration  of  these  programs  which  enable  so  many 
students  to  attend  our  institution  who  might  not  have  been  able  to 
without  such  assistance  would  be  a  reasonable  expectation. 

Other  cost  savings  may  similarly  be  possible  within  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Programs.  A  few  of  the  areas  which  might  be 
considered  are  the  administrative  cost  allowances  to  guarantee 
agencies  in  special  allowance  payments,  subsidies  to  lenders,  and 
by  perhaps  considering  the  imposition  of  a  requirement  for  satisfac- 
tory academic  progress;  that  is,  unsatisfactory  progress  equals  no 
renewal  of  Pell  grants;  limiting  the  number  of  times  a  student 
could  change  his  meyor  without  loss  of  his  grant;  or  targeting  the 
grants  to  students  studying  in  fields  where  a  determined  shortage 
of  qualified  workers  exists. 

Finally,  while  these  programs  will  always  require  updating, 
there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  stabilization.  Stability  would  avoid 
the  uncertainty  created  by  constantly  changing  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  the  timely  communication  of  same. 

We,  the  educational  institutions  of  this  great  land  of  ours,  the 
students,  parents,  and  all  those  concerned  with  the  future  of  our 
country,  depend  upon  you  to  not  only  provide  the  programs  in  sup- 
port of  our  common  national  objectives,  but  to  make  them  efficient 
and  workable  as  possible. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Federal  Government  to  ac- 
complish this  goal,  and  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  views  this  morning. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lamkin. 
Next  Mr.  Tony  Conti  who  is  president  of  the  International  Busi- 
ness College  of  Fort  Wayne. 
Mr.  Conti. 

Mr.  Conti.  Senator  Quayle,  I  too  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
testify  this  morning  regarding  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  In  addition  to  representing  my  institution,  I  am  reflect- 
ing the  views  of  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Schools  of  which  IBC  is  a  member. 

International  Business  College  has  been  in  existence  for  96  years. 
It  provides  comprehensive  secretarial  and  accounting  training  pri- 
marily in  10-  to  12-nionth  programs. 

IBC  students  are  drawn  primarily  from  middle-income  families 
and  from  throughout  the  State  of  Indiana  and  neighboring  States. 
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Appended  to  my  testimony  is  a  copy  of  the  position  paper  devel- 
oped by  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools  re- 
gardmg  the  Higher  Education  Act  reauthorization.  I  will  not 
review  each  of  the  items  discussed  in  that  position  paper  but,  in- 
stead, will  highlight  those  which  are  important  to  International 
Business  College  and  its  students. 

Item  No.  1:  Increase  in  the  loan  maximum  to  at  least  $3,000  per 
year.  Increasing  the  maximum  to  $3,000  would  be  a  small  first  step 
to  provide  greater  access  to  postsecondary  education  for  many  stu- 
dents. Increasingly,  a  student  is  dependent  on  loans  for  providing  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  attendance  because  grants  and  work  study 
funds  have  also  not  kept  pace  with  the  CPI.  An  increased  GSL 
maximum  is  particularly  important  for  students  attending  private 
institutions  where,  of  necessity,  tuitions  and  fees  are  higher  than 
at  publicly  supported  institutions. 

Item  No.  2:  A  sure  access  for  all  eligible  students  through  nondis- 
crimination and  lender  of  last  resort  requirements.  Adults  return- 
ing to  school  for  retraining  on  a  half-time  basis  have  difficulty  in 
finding  a  lender.  Providing  guaranteed  access  to  the  GSL  Program 
would  assure  that  adults  seeking  retraining  would  not  be  denied 
that  training  for  financial  reasons. 

Increasing  the  special  allowance  paid  to  lenders  and  imposing 
stricter  due  diligence  requirements  on  both  lenders  and  guarantors 
will  inevitably  restrict  access  to  loans  to  the  least  creditworthy, 
generally  in  the  low-income  and/or  vocational  school  student. 

Item  No.  3:  Maintain  automatic  eligibility  for  students  from  fam- 
ilies with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  less  than  $30,000. 
«Qn  nn!rf  "a^oI^I!^  students  from  families  with  less  than  a 

$30,000  AGI  to  be  eligible  for  the  GSL  in  school  interest  subsidy 
and  special  allowance  subsidy.  This  provision  should  be  maintained 
because  otherwise  a  large  number  of  independent  students  would 
be  denied  access  to  GSL's.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  independent  stu- 
dents making  $10,000  to  $25,000  a  year  are  presumed  to  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  pay  for  their  postsecondary  education,  as  determined 
by  the  current  needs  analysis,  realistic  costs  estimates  for  finan- 
cially supporting  a  family  leave  little  money  to  pay  for  a  postsec- 
ondary education. 

Item  No.  4:  Changes  can  be  made  to  reduce  defaults  and  save 
money  in  the  GSL  Program.  Congress  should  provide  that  repay- 
ment of  GSL  s  be  graduated  according  to  the  number  of  years  a 
student  has  been  out  of  school.  Often  students  are  unable  to  repay 
a  GSL  during  the  early  years  while,  at  a  later  date,  they  have  a 
much  higher  income  and  a  greater  ability  to  pay. 

Item  No.  5:  The  College  Work  Study  Program  should  be  modified 
to  allow  students  attending  proprietary  institutions  to  participate 
in  the  College  Work  Study  Program  on  campus.  International  Busi- 
ness College  currently  uses  college  work  study  funds  for  its  cooper- 
ative education  students.  By  pairing  two  students,  we  allow  them 
to  fill  a  single  position  in  nonprofit  organizations.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  comprehensive  and  intensive  nature  of  the  Business 
School  Program,  it  is  often  difficult  for  students  to  find  positions  in 
nonprofit  agencies  in  order  to  use  the  college  work  study  funds. 

Item  No.  6:  Eliminate  uncertainty  in  the  needs  analysis  and  gen- 
eral provisions  section  of  the  statute.  At  International  Business 
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try  to  purknii^  iiw  iitudrnt  Aid  fUndii  I  ypur  in  ndviincip 
UnfertufMitdy.  rtirulatiify  rvqulrpfnrntu  for  irAmtcripu  in  ord(>r  to 
oliUiin  •  OiL  or  unerruimy  nm  to  whm  th^  fnmily  contribution 
will  bf  for  tho  irront  proimm  inhiblm  lonK*riingr  planning  for  «tu* 
4mUk  Uiotr  fomiliw,  ond  tho  indltutiomi  Thor^fort,  wp  r«com* 
rnMkl  that  o  maolor  eolondar  bt  adopfod  for  tho  di*livory  of  iitud<»nt 
flfioncml  0iiiKanc».  and  that  cviiain  purtii  of  tho  npfd  9kM\ynm  bt* 
included  in  tho  nUtims  m  ihot  ihr  D»p«rtm9nt  of  Kducotion  ii  din* 
rrpikm  would  bo  llmitod. 

Wo*  iho  odminMmtioo  of  poiliiicondory  inntitutiont,  rtNTognUo 
tluil  wo  mufi  form  «  portnon^ilp  wi  lo0iiliitonii,  londort.  guaran* 
torn,  alydoota,  Uioir  paronln  and.  ultimatoly.  iho  taxpayort  to  pro- 
vidi  tho  hmH  opportttnllloa  powiblo.  I  look  forward  to  aMinting  in 
tiMit  khn,  and  I  thank  you  vory  much 

ITho  propartd  atatomont  of  Mr.  (Vmti  and  tho  position  paport  of 
tho  Aanociation  of  tndopondont  Collogoa  and  Schoob  follow:} 
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TBSTiMornr 

BY 

MR.  A.V.  CONTI 
PRK8IDEMT,  INTSUfATIONAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
PORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 

Stnttur  Qitaxl«  tnd  KMbara  of  the  Subcomnlttct.    I  appr«cl«tt  th« 
opporcunlty  to  ftify  hafora  tb«  Subcowltfat  this  norning  ragardlng 
rtiiuthorlgttloo  of  tht  Nlghtr  Education  Act  (HEA).    I  %m  Anthony  Contl, 
PrttldMt  of  Inttrutlonal  Bualnaaa  Collaga  (IBC),  Fort  Vayna,  Indltna. 
In  nddltlon  to  rnprnstntlng  my  Inntltutlon,  I  will  rnflnct  thn  vlnvs  of 
thn  AnnocUtlon  of  Indnpandnnt  Collngnn  tnd  Schools  (AICS).  of  which  IBC 
in  n  MBb«r. 

Intnnatlongl  Bunlnnnn  Collngn  h«n  bam  In  nxlntnncr  for  96  /nnrn. 
It  prevld«n  eoaprnhMnlTt  Mcrntnrlnl  and  nccountlng  trnlning  primarily 
in  tan-to-tiMlva  aonth  prograu.    IBC  ia  racognixad  by  tha  AICS 
Accraditing  CoMiaaion  «ad  tha  Stata  of  Indiana  aa  a  Junior  collaga. 
tbaraby  qualifying  it  to  award  tha  aaaociata  dagraa.    Prograaa  at  both 
tha  Fort  Vayna  and  tha  IndUnapolia  achoola  bagin  in  July.  Saptaahar. 
and  Fabniary  of  aach  year  and  thara  ara  currantly  750  atudanta  anrollad. 

IBC  atudanta  ara  dravn  primarily  from  middla^incoma  familiaa  and 
from  throughout  tha  Stata  of  Indiana  and  naighboring  atataa.  Dormitory 
facilitiaa  ara  providad  at  both  locationa.    Tuition  and  faaa  ara 
approxlaataly  $5,000  par  acadamic  yaar.    IBC  haa  atrict  attandanca  and 
draaa  codaa  and  auccaaafully  pUcaa  ovar  95  parcant  of  ita  atudanta  in 
joba  raqairlBg  akllla  laamad  at  XBC. 

Appandad  to  my  taatlmony  ia  a  copy  of  tha  poaition  papar  davaloped 
by  tha  Aaaociation  ot  Xndapandant  Collagaa  and  Schoola  ragarding  tha 
Blghar  Education  Act  raauthoriaation^  1  will  not  raviaw  aach  of  tha 
itama  diacuaaad  in  that  poaition  papar.  but  Inatcad  will  highlight  tho«a 
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which  are  Inportant  to  Tntcrnatluiia]  Bualneflp  College  and  Ita  students, 

I.  INCREASE  THE  LOAN  MAXIMUM  TO  AT  LEAST  $3.000  PER  YEAR 

The  current  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL)  naxlnuD  was  eatabllshed 
In  1972  when  the  program  vaa  eetabllshed.    Obviously,  the  $2,500  naxioiuni 
haft  not  etayed  current  with  either  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  or  the 
increaaee  in  the  coata  of  education  aince  1972.    The  reault  ia  an 
increasing  gep  between  the  coat  of  education  a  student  must  pay  and  the 
tinancial  support  received  to  fund  a  postsecondary  education. 

Increasing  the  naxinum  to  $3»000  vould  be  a  email  firkt  step  to 
provide  greater  access  to  postsecondary  education  for  many  students. 
Increaeingly*  a  etudent  ia  dependent  on  loane  for  providing  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  of  attendance  because  granta  and  work  study-funds  have  also 
not  kept  pace  vlth  the  CPI.    An  increased  GSL  maximum  ia  particularly 
important  for  students  attending  private  institutions  where*  of 
necessity,  tuitions  and  fees  are  higher  than  at  publically-aupported 
institutions. 

II.  ASSURE  ACr  SS  FOR  ALL  ELIBIBLE  STDDENTS  THROUGH  NONDISCRIMINATION 
AND  LENDER  OF  LAST  RESORT  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Guaranteed  Student  T,oan  program  was  establiahed  as  an  acceas 
program  wherein  borrowere  would  not  have  to  go  through  a  credit  check  or 
other  lapedlaents  to  receive  a  GSL.    The  impoeition»  by  atatute  or  by 
program  policy*  of  additional  barriera  to  that  univereal  acceas  will 
greatly  handicap  those  very  students  who  need  the  aid  the  most  in  order 
to  attend  poetsecondary  institutions.    Therefore*  we  recosaiend  that  the 
HEA  include  a  nondiscrimination  clause  which  would  prevent  any  lender 
and  guarantor  which  participates  in  the  program  from  diecrlminating 
against  any  etudent  based  on  the  type  of  program  in  which  they  are 
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cnrolledp  the  Ungth  of  thr  program,  and  the  attundiincc  of  a  particular 
institution.    Moreover,  all  atatc  loan  agencies  participating  In  the  GSL 
program  and  receiving  Federal  reinsurance  should  provide  or  ensure  the 
availability  of  a  lender  of  la&t  resort. 

Adults  returning  to  school  for  retraining  on  a  half-time  basis  have 
difficulty  m  finding  a  lender.    Providing  guaranteed  access  to  the  GSL 
program  would  assure  that  adults  seeking  retraining  would  not  be  denied 
that  training  for  financial  reasons. 

Decreasing  the  special  allowance  paid  to  lenders  and  imposing 
stricter  due  diligence  requirements  on  both  lendera  and  guarantors  will 
Inevitably  restrict  access  to  loans  to  the  least  creditworthy,  generally 
the  lov-lncome  and/or  vocational  school  student.    Changes  to  the  law  ae 
a  result  of  reconciliation  and  reauthorization  should  be  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  market  forces  which  drive  the  GSL  program. 

MAINTAIN  AUTOMATIC  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  STUDENTS  FROM  FAMILIRS  WITH 
ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOMES  IkGl)  OF  LESS  THAN  ^30,000'  ^ 

Current  law  allows  students  from  families  with  less  then  e  $30,000 

AGI  to  be  eligible  for  the  GSL  In-school  Interest  subsidy  and  apedel 

allowance  subsidy.    This  provision  should  be  malntelned  because 

otherwise  a  large  number  of  Independent  students  would  be  drnled  acceee 

to  GSLs.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Independent  students  making  $10»000 

to  $25,000  a  year  are  presumed  to  have  aufflclent  funds  to  pay  for 

their  postsecondery  educetlon,  as  determined  by  the  current  needs 

analyels,  realistic  cost  estimates  for  financially  supporting  e  family 

iMve  little  money  to  pay  for  e  postsecondery  educetlon. 
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IV,  CHANGES  Can  be  made  to  reduce  defaults  and  save  honky  in  the  gsl 

PROGRAM 

We  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Education  to 
aggressively  collect  defaulted  loans  through  such  nechanlsns  as 
otf setting  Federal  tax  refunds  against  delinquent  or  defaulted  loans  and 
seeking  Judicial  action  against  defaulters. 

Congress  should  provide  that  repayment  of  GSLs  be  graduated 
according  to  the  nunber  of  years  a. student  has  been  out  of  school. 
Often  students  are  unable  to  repay  a  GSL  during  the  early  years,  vhlle 
at  a  later  date  they  have  a  nuch  higher  Income  and  a  greater  ability  to 
pay.    If  such  a  provision  Is  adopted,  It  should  be  as  administratively 
simple  as  possible  In  order  to  not  discourage  lenders  from  participating 
In  the  GSL  program.    I  would  like  to  note  at  this  point  that  the  default 
rate  of  students  attending  IBC  Is,  In  our  estimation,  quite  low.  Our 
NDSL  default  rate  Is  2.81  percent  and  I  would  expect  that  our  GSL 
default  rate  Is  leas  than  4  percent. 

V.  THE  COLLEGE  WORK  STUDY  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  MODIFIED  TO  ALLOW  STUDENTS 
ATTENDING  PROPRIETARY  INSTITUTIONS  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  COLLEGE 
WORK  STUDY  PROGRAM  ON  CAMPUS 

International  Business  College  currently  uses  College  Work  Study 

funds  for  Its  coopers tlve  education  students.    By  pairing  two  students, 

we  allow  them  to  fill  a  single  position  In  nonprofit  organizations. 

However,  becsuse  of  the  comprehensive  and  Intensive  nature  of  the 

business  school  programs.  It  Is  often  difficult  for  students  to  find 

positions  In  nonprofit  agencies  In  order  to  use  the  College  Work  Study 

funds. 
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VI.  ELIMINATE  UWCERTAINITY  IM  THE  KEEP  ANALYSIS  AND  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SECTION  OF  THE  STATUTE 

At  Incematlonal  Business  College,  ve  cry  to  package  che  fitudenc 
aid  funds  one  year  In  advance.    Unfortunacely,  regulatory  requlrenencs 
for  tranecrlpca  lb  order  co  obcaln  a  GSL  or  uncarcalncy  as  to  what  the 
faolly  contribution  will  be  for  the  Grant  program.  Inhibits  long-range 
planning  for  students,  their  families,  and  the  Institutions.  Therefore, 
wc  recommend  that  a  master  calendar  be  adopted  for  the  delivery  of 
student  financial  aeslstaoce  and  that  certain  parts  of  the  need  anaJybls 
be  Included  In  the  statute,  so  that  the  Department  of  Education's 
discretion  would  be  limited. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  has  used  the  family  contribution 
schedule  as  a  rationing  device  to  limit  the  costs  of  the  Grant  program. 
These  schedules  bear  little  resemblance  to  reality  and,  aasuch,  often 
postpone  flnallzatlon  of  a  student's  aid  package  until  the  school  year 
begins.    As  I  noted  earlier,  our  school  year  begins  In  July,  September, 
and  February.    For  .the  July  start  date.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  plan  how 
much  money  a  btudent  will  have  In  advance  of  that  date. 

VII.  THE  PELL  GRANT  MAXIMUM  SHOULD  BE  INCREASED  TO  COVER  MORE  OF  THE 
STUDENTS'  COSTS 

Aa  with  the  GSL  maximum,  the  Grant  maximum  has  not  changed 

significantly  In  the  past  decade.    Thua,  students  and  parents  must  pay 

an  Increasingly  higher  percentage  cf  post secondary  costs.    We  therefore 

recommend  that  the  Grant  maximum  be  increased  to  $3,000  per  academic 

year  in  order  to  recognize  the  Increase  CPI  and  costs  of  education 

during  the  past  years. 
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The  Hlghar  Edurotlon  Act  ±u  essential  for  cludents  desiring  to 
obtain  a  poataacondBry  education  iu  the  United  Stataa.    It  is  eaaentio] 
not  only  for  low-Income  atudanta,  but  alao  for  atudanta  from 
mlddla-lncome  famlllaa  who  need  temporary  aaalatance,  primarily  In  the 
form  of  loana  and  workatudy,  to  pay  for  their  educational  coata.  The 
HEA  reauthorization  ehould  make  reallaitc  changes  to  enhance  the 
opportunltlea  for  students  throughout  the  country,  while  at  tha  seme 
time  recognizing  the  vast  deficit  the  Federal  government  has  incurred 
over  the  many  years.    The  Budget  Reaolutlon  reconciliation  bill  should 
not  make  changea  ao  drastic  to  the  gsL  program  that  acceaa  to  GSLs  Is 
llndted  for  vocational  studenta. 

We,  the  administrators  of  postaecondaty  Institutions,  recognize 
that  we  muat  form  a  partnerahlp  with  legislators,  lenders,  guarantors, 
students,  their  parents,  and  ultimately,  the  taxpayera  to  provide  the 
beat  opportunltlea  possible.    I  look  forward  to  asslatlng  in  that 


effort. 
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POSITION  PAPER 


I  OP  THE 


ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  AND  SCBO(H«S 
REGARDING 

RBADTBORIZATIOM  OP  IBS  HIGHER  BDDCATION  ACT 


I*    G«Mral  iMMa 


'  A,    ConaoliiUtioii  qI^  ^  CiMDU«-h*B»tl  Prottraaa 

z  No  coDaolidatlon  of  the  cnpua-btMd  progrMt  should  ba  aada* 


Boircvar,  if  tbay  art  coaaolidatad,  tba  followios  auat  occur:    accaaa  to 
G8La  la  •••urad  for  all  •ligibla  atudcnta,  in  part  dua  to  atatutory 
probibitiona  asaiaat  diacriaiutioo  baaad  on  tba  inatitution*a  tax  atatua 
or  typa  of  accraditatioo;  propriatary  acbool  atudanta  could  uaa  tbair 
collage  vork/atudy  funda  for  joba  at  tba  propriatary  inatitution,  io  tba 
aaaa  vay  tbat  a  atudaot  attanding  a  non-profit  inatitution  cans  and 
triggara  ara  Included  or  aaaurancaa  uda  tbat  tba  aliaination  of  aoaa  of 
tba  caapua-baaad  prograaa  vould  not  raault  in  a  reduction  of  Title  IV  funde 
below  current  levele.    If  coneolidetion  ebould  occur,  it  ie  eeMntiel  tbet 
inetitutional  flexibility  regerding  tbe  rseining  prograae  be  enhanced  end 
tbet  funde  be  elloceted  directly  to  tbe  inetitutione  end  not  tbrougb  tbe 
etetee.    If  the  NDfiL  prograe  ie  eliainated  ee  e  reeult  of  the  coneolidetion, 
it  ie  critical  that  tbe  VD6L  revolving  fund  capital  be  reteinad  at  tbe 
ceaptte  level  to  be  ueed  for  etudent  eeeietence  purpoeee  end  not  returned  to 
tbe  U.S.  Treeeury. 
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B.  VvoRim  rigxibilitv 

At  «n  tlcerntcive  Co  completa  contolidttion  of  the  Title  IV 
prograt  into  one  loin/one  grint/  tnd  one  work  progm,  Coogrets  thou  Id 
•llov  greiter  flexibility  to  trinifer  fundi  betVeen  the  8B0G,  CW8,  end  NDSL 
progrmt.    Currently,  inetitutione  cen  trenefer  between  8B0G  md  CW8. 
Since  ND6L  and  CW8  tre  contidered  eelf-belp  progr^e,  the  lew  ehould 
provide  for  tiniler  tutbority  with  ND8L.    Giving  the  inetitutione  greeter 
trenefer  authority  would  enhance  the  ability  of  the  inetitution  to  aeet  the 
apecific  needa  of  their  atudenta.    Alao,  inetitutione  ahould  be  given  the 
authority  to  uae  up  to  25  percent  of  their  caapua-baaed  funda  for  leaa- 
than-half-tiH  atudenta  to  aerve  the  needa  of  the  increaaing  nuaber  of 
part-tiae  edulta  aeeking  retraining. 

C.  Cttpui- Baaed  Allocation  Formula 

The  atate  alloCaant  fomulaa  ahould  be  eliminated  and  the  inatitutional 
ellotaent  fonulaa  for  the  caapua-baaed  progma  ahould  be  changed  to 
reflect  true  fair  ahare.    Under  current  law,  inatitutional  funding  for 
8B0G  ia  coaputed  on  a  baae  year  of  expenditurea  for  1979-80;  for  NDST«  for 
19B0-81.    The  baae  year  ahould  be  the  year  for  which  the  inatitution  ia 
reporting  acti^rity  on  the  FI8AFP.    Thia  change  vould  more  accurately 
reflect  the  inetitutione*  fair  aharaa  or  the  true  aggregate  need  of  the 
etudente  attending  the  eligible  inetitutione. 

D.  Merit  Aid 

While  the  philoaophy  of  rewarding  atudenta  baaed  on  excellence  ie 
a  meritorioua  one,  no  money  ahould  be  taken  from  exiating  programa  to  be 
ueed  for  a  merit  aid  program.    To  do  ao  would  have  the  undeairable  effect 
of  tranaferring  funda  from  the  econoeically  diaadvantaged  to  thoae  in  the 
middle  and  upper  income  bracket a.    If  aome  form  of  merit  aid  prograa  ia 
enacted,  the  fund  ahould  be  allocated  among  all  poataecondary  inetitutione 
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according  to  enrollnent  and  the  actual  distribution  of  the  merit  award 
should  be  determined  according  to  a  method  chosen  by  the  institution. 
Regulatory  guidelines  should  allow  for  maximum  flexibility  so  that  each 
inatitution  can  meet  the  objective  of  rewarding  excellence  in  a  manner  moat 
suited  to  its  student  body  and  the  context  of  its  inatitution. 

II*  Grants 

A*    Pall  Grants 

The  Pell  Grants  naximta  abould  be  increaaed  to  reflect  more 
accurataly  incrcaata  in  the  coata  of  education.    Ccmmuter  allowance  and 
ptrctntaga  of  cost  Incraasss  should  be  tied  to  and  only  triggered  by  an 
incrtast  in  tba  grant  ■oximum,  otbervise  the  current  competitive  balance 
oo&S  postMcoDdsry  •dueation  sectors  will  be  disrupted.    Any  further 
incrtssts  in  tht  conuttr  allowance  or  the  percentage  of  costs  covered  by 
tbt  Ptll  Grant  should  be  reviewed  carefully  to  ensure  that  it  does  not 
advtrstly  offset  studtnts  attending  specific  types  of  institutions. 

B.  fluBPlaMent^f  MucatloMl  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG) 

As  ooted  in  Part  I-B  abovs,  additional  flexibility  in  transferring 
funds  froB  otbnr  eaapus-based  progras  would  perhaps  alleviate  the  need  for 
total  consolidation  of  thn  Titln  IV  progms.    The  state  allotment  formula 
should  bn  nliainated. 

C.  AlAti  ItiidiAt  Ineentlve  Grantf  (88IG) 

88IG  funds  should  bn  allocated  only  to  those  ststns  which  do  not 
discriminatn  bassd  on  thn  tax  status  or  type  of  accreditation  hnld  by  sn 
c'ucation  institution.    At  a  minimum,  fedmral  allocstions  to  statss  should 
be  bassd  only  on  thn  number  of  eligiblm  recipients  in  that  statm.  This 
would  sncourage  thm  statts  to  adopt  fairer  policits  and  to  allow  students 
from  all  sectors  to  be  eligible  for  SSIG. 
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III*  Loana 

A.  National  l^ilfifil  Student  Loana  (NDSL) 

Congreaa  ahould  enact  a  proviaion  which  would  waiva  tha  default 
atandard  for  new  capital  contribution  eligibility  if  the  inatitution  ahowed 
a  aignificant  improvement  (25X  or  greater)  in  decreaaing  defaulta  over  the 
prcvioua  year.    8ud»  an  incentive  waa  included  previoualy  in  regulationa 
promulgated  by  ED»  but  waa  ranoved  aeveral  yeara  ago.    Thia  incentive  had  a 
very  poaitiVe  effect  on  encouraging  inatitutiona  to  take  meaaurea  to 
dacreaae  their  NDSL  default  rata. 

B.  Guarantead  Student  Loai^  (CSL) 
1.  Acceaa 

The  reauthorited  Higher  Education  Act  ahould  have  a  non- 
diacrimination  clauae  which  prevanta  any  lender  which  participatea  in  the 
progm  fr«a  diacriminating  againat  any  atudent  baaed  on  the  type  of 
program  in  which  they  are  enrolled,  the  length  of  the  program,  and  the 
attendance  at  a  particular  inatitution.    Thia  non-diacrimination  proviaion 
could  be  applied  to  the  application  of  tha  federal  reinaurance.  Additionally, 
all  atate  loan  agenciea  participating  in  the  GSL  program  ahould  provide  or 
enaure  the  availability  of  a  lender  of  laat  raaort.    At  the  very  leaat,  the 
Congreaa  ahould  not  enact  any  proviaion  which  would  hinder  an  outaida 
guarantor  and  lender  from  guaranteeing  and  lending  in  a  atata  where  total 
acceaa  for  all  atudenta  ia  not  aaaured.    Moreover,  the  apecial  allowance 
ahould  be  paid  to  lendera  at  a  higher  rate  for  borrowara  in  prograa  of  two 
yeara  or  leaa  to  recognise  the  proportionate  higher  coata  (and  lower 
profitability)  of  adminiatering  end  aervicing  email  aggregate  loan 
principala  portfolioa. 
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2.  Bligibility 

Mainttin  tucomatic  eligibility  for  atudenta  from  familiea 
vith  adjuated  groaa  incomea  of  lea a  than  $30,000, 

3.  Contolidation 

Conaolidation  of  GSLa  by  Sallie  Hae,  atate  agenciea,  and  any 
lender a  ahould  be  allowed  only  where  auch  conaolidation  doe a  not  inhibit 
G8L  acceaa  for  one-time  or  infrequent  borrower a  who  have  email  loana, 
Conaolidation  of  large  loana  makea  the  remaining  email  loana  in  the 
lender* a  portfolio  leaa  attractive  to  aecondary  market  purchaaera* 
Aaaurancea  and  Incentivea  if  neceaaary,  ahould  be  provided  in  the  program 
to  allov  for  the  conaolidation  of  email  loana  and  to  enaure  that  aecondary 
marketa  will  purchaae  portfolioa  with  aiogle  or  mall  loana*    Sallie  Hae 
ahould  be  mandated  to  purchaae  conaolidated  loana  aa  a  purchaaer  of  laat 
reaort*    Conaolidation  and  extended  repayment  of  loana  for  more  than  ten 
yeara  after  gradtution  ahould  include  no  government  aubaldy  but  ahould 
retain  the  guarantee. 

4*    Loan  Haximuma 

AIC8  Recommendation:    The  G8L  loan  limit  for  undergraduate 
loana  ahould  be  increaaed  to  $3»000  for  the  firat  academic  year  affected  by 
the  reauthoriaed  Higher  Education  Act  and  the  maximum  ahould  be  increaaed 
each  year  thereafter  baaed  on  acne  inflation  indicator.    Aggregate  and  PLUS 
maximuma  ahould  alao  be  increaaed  accordingly.    The  current  $2,500  level 
doea  not  accurately  reflect  the  increaaea  in  the  coat  of  a  poataecondary 
education  aince  the  $2,500  maximum  waa  firat  eatabliahed.  Concurrently, 
the  federal  government  ahould  eatabliah  e  national  atudent  loan  data  baae 
to  enaure  that  borrowera  do  not  borrow  more  than  ia  authorized*  both 
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■nnutlly  and  in  the  aggregate.    The  cost  of  thU  data  ayaten  would  likely 
be  paid  for  many  tlmea  over  by  a  reduction  in  loan  volume  and  defaults* 

5.  Grace  Period 

Tha  current  aix'-vonth  poat-graduation  grace  period  ahould  be 
extended  to  nine  montha,  aa  it  waa  pre-1980,    Thia  racognixea  tha  difficultiea 
recent  graduataa  often  have  in      iding  joba* 

6.  Proceaaing 

GSLa  ahould  ba  made  co-payable  to  the  institution  and  tha 
atudant  and  sailed  directly  to  tha  inatitution.    Thia  would  enaure  that  all 

GSL  funda  are  ueed  for  educational  purposea  and  would  atreaoiline  the  pay- 
■ent  proceaa* 

7.  Default  Avoidance 

Conaideration  ahould  ba  given  to  the  following  GSL  changaa  in 
order  to  reduce  default a  in  the  prograa:  graduated  or  income-contingent 
repayment;  uae  of  tha  federal  tax  ayatea  to  collect  repayment  of  loana;  and 
uae  of  aggreaaive  collaction  effortSp  auch  aa  offaatting  federal  tax 
refunda  againat  delinquent  or  defaulted  loana.    Alaop  multiple  diaburaement 
ahould  be  mandated  for  all  loana  of  greater  than  600  clock  hour a,  one 
aemeater  or  two  quartera.    Horeoverp  policymakera  ahould  recognize  that 
education  inatitutiona  have  littla  or  no  impact  on  eliminating  defaulta  and 
that  atudenta  from  low  income  familiea  have  a  greater*  propenaity  to  default. 
17.    College  Work  Study  (CWS) 

The  atatuta  ahould  be  changed  to  allow  proprietary  achool  atudents  to 
uae  their  College  Work-Study  funda  for  joba  on  campua.    Thia  change  would 
eliminate  the  laat  roiaining  diatinction  that  now  exiat  in  the  Title  IV 
progma  between  atudant  a  attending  proprietary  and  non-profit  inatitutiona. 
Studenta  attending  proprietary  inatitutiona  could  uae  their  OifS  funda  for 
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many  beiuificia!  acciviciest  including  in  Che  scudenc  aid  office,  Che  career 
counselling  cffice»  Che  tCudenc  acciviciei  office,  ind  for  Cucoring 
illicerice  edulce  vho  need  bitic  tkillt  craining.    Non-pr?'ic  inicicuciont 
currencly  ute  over  85Z  of  cheir  CW8  for  jobt  on  canput.    Moic  propriecary 
•cbool  ecudenCf  are  commucer  ecudence  etcendiDg  claeeee  five  boure  eecb 
day,  and,  therefore,  cotmucing  Co  and  working  on  an  off-canpue  job  is 
inpraccicel.    Aleo,  che  ''Final  Reporc  of  che  CoBmieeion  on  Che  Higher 
BducecioD  of  Minor iciee"  found  chac  working  leee  Chan  balf-cime,  parcicu- 
larly  ec  a  on-caaput  job,  bat  a  poeicive  affecc  on  ecadeaic  periiicence. 
Givan  cha  racenc  finding  chac  propriacary  inecicucione  eervt  che  large ic 
proper cion  of  minor icy  ecudence  (5AZ)  of  all  ecudence  receiving  financial 
aid,  a  change  Co  provide  equicabla  creanaenc  under  CW8  vould  positively 
affecc  minority  and  loir*income  ecudence. 
V.       General  Provieione 
A*    Need  Analveii 

Any  need  enalyeie  eyeccm  should  be  bssed  on  sound  economic 
assvnpcions  which  measure  a  family's  crue  abilicy  Co  pay,  such  as  che 
currencly  approved  uniform  machodology.    Therefore,  uncil  Pell  Granc  appro- 
pri scions  are  large  euough  Co  fulfill  "crue  need",  a  separace  need  analysis 
syscem  for  che  campus-based  programs  muse  be  saincained. 

The  presenc  Pell  Granc  syscen  serves  as  a  racioning  device.  Annually, 
che  proposed  family  concribucion  is  developed  by  Che  Adminiscracion 
according  Co  che  appropriacions  available  or  being  proposed  and 
consequencly  noc  based  on  sound  economic  assvnpcions. 
B.  Timing 

The  Congress  should  adopc  a  nascer  calendar  5or  che  delivery  of 
ecudenc  financial  as si seance  which  will  require  che  Departnenc  of  Educscion 
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•houU  FMitt  any  •fforta  to  dacoupU  •eer«dit«tion  and  •liftibility  for 
poreieipotion  in  tho  fodoroL  otudont  old  pro|r«io. 
^*    ^•^■^•1  Intruiian 

Tho  Mighor  Iducotion  Act  ohould  cUrify  cho  Gcrwrol  Bducotion 
ProvijioM  Ace  (QlPA)  to  prohibit  •pteificoUy  tho  Doportaont  of  Educttioa 
froB  opprovini  or  diMpproviog  »  oducotioiial  inotitution**  SMturt  of 
•codMic  crodit,  progra  of  otudy  or  othtr  ioouio  of  ocodMic  quality, 
lucb  rtvitv  ond  opprovol  authority  should  ropoM  in  tht  rtcognitid 
•eeroditing  bodioo. 

▼X*    RorTitU  Vf  ProgrMO 

A.    CftoMratiif  gdug«ttoi>  (Titl^  VIII) 

Tho  4»opir«tiv«  Bdueotioa  progra  outhoritid  by  Titlt  VIII  of  tho 
lighor  IduMtida  Act  ohould  bo  ixpandid  to  oUoir  participation  by  propriatary 
iaatitutiona.    Tba  currant  prograa  providaa  fuoda  diractly  to  oon-profit 
inatitutiosa  of  highar  aducation  to  locata  and  place  atudanta  in  off-caapua 
joba  at  public  and  privata  orgaaiaationa  ralatad  to  tha  atudanta'  academic 
or  occupational  objactivaa.    Givan  tha  high  priority  that  propriatary 
iaatitutiona  put  on  placaaant  aftar  graduation  and  tha  atrong  ralationahip 
batvaan  tha  acadanic  training  providad  and  tha  occupational  akill  racaivad, 
tha  aspaoaion  of  tha  cooparativa  education  prograa  would  again  poaitivaly 
affact  larga  mabara  of  low-incoaa  and  minority  atudanta. 
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Senator  Quayle,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Conti. 

Dr.  Blair  Helman,  president  of  Manchester  College  in  North 
Manchester,  IN. 
Dr.  Helman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Senator. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  here  today.  I 
feel  somewhat  chagrmed  when  I  thmk  back  on  mv  30  years'  experi- 
ence as  president  of  an  independent  college  that  1  began  my  career 
by  trying  to  convince  people  in  government,  specifically  the  Con- 
gress, that  Federal  aid  to  higher  education  was  a  very  dangerous 
thing.  And  then,  looking  over  the  years  and  the  changes  that  have 
come  today  recognizing  that  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  has  been  landmark  legislation  and  has  had  a  very  signifi- 
cant impact  on  higher  education  in  our  country. 

This  Nation  is  stronger  in  human  resources  because  of  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Federal  Government  as  a  partner  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  strongest  program  of  higher  education  in  the  world, 
and  in  providing  access  and  choice  to  millions  of  students  for  the 
past  two  decades. 

At  this  critical  juncture  in  our  history,  reauthorization  of  this 
legislation  is  imperative.  And  I  would  like  to  suggest  respectfully 
that  in  the  rhetoric  of  dealing  with  the  higher  education  issue  that 
all  of  us  be  ^uite  careful  that  we  make  it  clear  that  we  do  recog- 
nize that  a  higher  education  is  among  the  first  lines  of  defense  of 
our  country  and  is  not  simply  another  program  of  spending. 

Expenditures  and  investments  are  vastly  different.  And  I  will 
give  you  an  illustration  this  morning  of  one  college.  And  since  I  am 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities  of  Indiana,  I  think  this  illustration  will  be  one  that 
will  apply  to  many  of  our  members.  Because  of  the  lack  of  time,  I 
will  not  take  your  time  at  this  point  to  go  into  detail,  but  I  have 
provided  in  written  testimony  an  illustration  with  specific  figures 
growing  out  of  research  that  will  be  instructive.  I  only  want  to  give 
the  conclusions  of  that  research. 

First  of  all,  Manchester  is  a  college  with  modest  fees.  Our  tuition 
and  general  fees  totaled  $5,060  last  year.  One  reason  for  that  is  be- 
cause faculty  and  staff  take  lower  salaries.  And  the  first  contribu- 
tion to  the  education  of  our  students  is  in  the  lower  salaries  which 
our  people  receive. 

Now,  there  are  records  available  which  will  attest  to  that  fact  as 
our  salaries  are  compared  with  those  of  other  institutions  of  higher 
education.  But,  in  spite  of  these  relatively  low  charges,  88  percent 
of  our  students  required  some  type  of  financial  aid  last  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  assistance  from  Federal  and  State  governmental  programs 
and  funded  scholarships  from  private  sources,  it  was  necessary  for 
Manchester  College  to  provide  scholarships  and  grants  in  the 
amount  of  $1,181,000.  And  since  our  endowment  is  not  large, 
almost  all  of  this  money  had  to  come  from  gifts  and  grants  given  to 
support  education  at  our  college. 

The  extraordinary  demand  on  our  budget  for  student  aid  had  a 
severe  impact  on  faculty  and  staff  salaries,  educational  equipment 
support  and  plant  maintenance.  We  are  very  sensitive  to  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  the  student  aid  program  for  our  students,  and  an  illus- 
tration which  I  have  written  will  show  what  the  effect  is  of  leveling 
off  or  the  threat  of  cutbacks  in  funding  at  the  Federal  level. 
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But  let  me  give  the  summary  of  that  illustration.  Freshmen  who 
entered  Manchester  College  in  1981  experienced  a  41-percent  in- 
crease in  tuition  and  fee  costs  by  the  time  they  were  seniors  for 
reasons  which  have  been  explained  by  Dr.  Schnabel  and  others. 
During  this  time,  student  assistance  from  all  Federal  grant,  work 
and  loan  programs  combined  declined  from  an  average  of  $1,777 
per  student  in  1981-82  to  $1,749  in  1984-85.  And  these  figures  are 
not  adjusted  for  inflation. 

However,  during  this  4-year  period,  average  Manchester  College 
aid  per  full-time  equivalent  student  tripled  increasing  from  $404  to 
$1,209.  The  college  s  ability  to  obtain  gifts  from  private  sources  to 
meet  student  financial  need  has  been  stretched  very  close  to  the 
limit. 

And  when  we  are  thinking  of  Federal  support,  I  hope  we  do  real- 
ize that  it  is  a  catalyst  and  that  the  private  sector  has  had  to  come 
forth  with  vastly  increased  support  to  make  it  possible  for  colleges 
such  as  Manchester  to  serve  the  needs  of  students. 

You  have  asked  also  that  we  make  some  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations for  improvements  in  the  present  legislation.  May  I 
simply  mention  a  few. 

Let  me  underline  the  fact  that  it  is  highly  important  that  a  con- 
sistent delivery  system  be  carried  out  from  one  year  to  the  next.  If 
that  does  not  happen  for  whatever  good  reason,  you  can,  at  that 
point,  predict  a  decline  in  students  entering  colleges  and  universi- 
ties the  next  fall.  Now  that  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  data  which 
we  have  available.  Therefore,  it  is  very  important  that,  in  reau- 
thorization, some  plan  be  made  to  ensure  that  we  can  look  ahead  a 
year  with  some  assurance  of  the  type  of  funding  that  will  be  avail- 
able so  that  students  and  their  families  are  not  left  in  a  quandary. 

The  second  thing  is  that  forms  should  be  simplified  so  that  they 
are  understandable  to  students  and  their  families.  This  simplifica- 
tion should  be  consistent  with  the  relevant  information  required 
for  responsible  decisions  by  administrators.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
we  can  still  improve  on  those  forms. 

The  third  thing  is  that  our  experience  leads  us  to  urge  that  stu- 
dent aid  be  more  price  sensitive.  And  information  is  available  on 
some  proposals,  especially  from  the  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universities,  which  are  worthy  of  note. 

The  final  thing  is  that  Federal  guaranteed  student  loans  should 
be  limited  to  the  amount  of  need  remaining  after  all  grant,  work, 
and  loan  benefits,  combined  with  all  parental/student  contribu- 
tions, are  taken  into  account.  And  I  would  propose  that  the  savings 
that  are  effected  there  then  be  used  to  make  it  possible  for  stu- 
dents who  have  need  to  have  access  and  choice  to  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  higher  education  in  our  State. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Helman  follows:] 
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Testimony 
at  the  Hearing  of 
The  Suboommlttee  on  Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities 
of  the 

Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resouroes  Committee 
before  U.S.  Senator  Dem  Quayle 
at 

South  Bend,  Indiana 
by 

President  A.  Blair  Helroan  of 
Nanoheater  College 
September  9,  1985 

 5f**'^!!^        *he  opportunity  to  give  testiiaony  to  your  oonmlttee  on  the 

^isJa?  oJ  iL"  h°L*'"  '^r*"^"  '^^^  aa  liended.    tS?s  a^3m?J 

*  algnlfloant  Impaot  on  higher  eduoatlon  In  our  oountry.  The 

SSii^™i:*"ir°r*"  J"  reeouroea  beoause  of  the  Involvement  of  the  federal 

tlonT  Jj-^orlflnST  ^  the  development  of  the  stronge.t  program  of  higher  eduoa- 
tlon  In  the  world  and  In  providing  aooeae  and  oholoe  to  millions  of  students  for  the 

C-l:?i2n°?J";;,ei:tl*v'i!  ^"  reauthorization  of'"hIS" 

for  th?^«^r?S*;.iJ!i*^  2!°yi?"\°^?^  experlenoe  as  president  of  Manohester  College 
a^e  ^MmSJJv  ^  illustrations  of  the  benefits  of  the  Higher  ESduoctlon  Aot 

ape  primarily  from  our  situation  at  Mknoheeter  College  but,  ae  ohalrman  of  the 
Bo^  of  Direotore  of  th.  Independent  Colleges  and  uJlv6relt?2.  0?  S^aSa. 

JJSJt^UoSslJm  ii**:r?'"*  ^"-"J^^^"-  °'  higher  eduoatlon,  I  am  a^;  Sat  the 
Illustrations  from  Manohester  apply  to  our  other  member  Institutions  and  to 
similar  oollegee  and  unlvereltles  throughout  the  nation. 

or— nLd"J;i^tSl!'*?°Jj  *he  reoomnendatlons  for  reauthorization  whloh  have  been 
ShSJoE  Jflitj  ^Sii?™'  Conference  of  Higher  Eduoatlon.    As  the  preeldent  of  a 
ohuroh-related  liberal  arts  oollege  of  about  1,000  studente,  I  am  espeolally 
oonoemed  about  the  structuring  and  funding  of  student  aid  ^rogramlT^fJi,  there- 
iSJ!h  f'fff?""*  *  °'        experience  at  Manohester  ind  some  reoomnindatlons 

jSwJo  iJtirJi?.''^  legislation  and  whloh  are.  In  my  judgment.  In  Z 

nnr  fn?J?«Il*"i5'  ^"  *  historically  has  had  modsst  charges.    last  year, 

oSIriii  J  t?**l-<lj5,060.    In  spite  of  these  relatively  lew 

4?^  indep^dent  college,  86  percent  cf  cur  students  required  some  type  of 
^       ^tkJ^  to  assistance  fro.  federal  and  statelcvemmental  J^S- 

grams  and  funded  scholarships  from  prlvats  sources.  It  was  necessary  for  the  College 
to  provide  schclarehlpe  and  grants  In  the  amount  of  $1,181,323.    Since  cuJ.ndciieS^ 
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is  not  large,  moat  of  thia  aid  had  to  come  from  gifta  and  grants  from  private 
acuroes.    Thia  extraordinary  demand  on  our  budget  for  atudent  aid  had  a  aevere 
Irapaot  on  faoulty  and  ataff  aalariea,  eduoatlonal  equipment  and  support,  and  plant 
malntenanoe* 

Our  experienoe  with  the  outbaok  and  leveling  off  of  student  assistanos  pro- 
grams and  the  threat  of  additional  outa  by  the  federal  government  during  the  past 
several  years  has  been  draoatlo  and  traumatlo.    Our  enrollment  had  been  inoreasing 
eaoh  year  In  the  years  Just  prior  to  the  1981-82  aoadenlo  year.    Va  felt  the  Impaot 
of  deoreaaed  atudant  flnanolal  assistanos  beginning  In  the  fall  of  l982.  GhroUnent 
fell  from  1253  In  the  fall  of  1980  to  1011  In  l982,  a  deoreaae  of  19  peroent  In  two 
years.    Our  first-time  full-time  freshnsn  snrollrasnt  went  from  300  In  1981  to  221  In 
1982,  a  deoreaae  of  79  students  or  26  peroent.    To  keep  our  enrollment  from  dropping 
lower,  we  have  had  to  allooate  most  of  our  annual  oontrlbutlons  from  private  aouroos 
to  ths  funding  of  student  aid  for  students  with  flnanolal  need.    We  are  oonvlnoed 
that  we  oannot  oontinue  this  polioy  of  resource  allooatlon  without  aevere  damage  to 
the  quality  of  our  eduoatlonal  program. 

The  figures  b#low  illustrate  ohanges  in  tuition  ohargss,  flnanolal  aid  aouroes 
and  enrollment  at  Nanohester  College  over  the  post  four  yeara,  whloh  Is  one  atudent 
generation. 


Aoademlo 
Year 

Total 
Enrollment 

Tuition 
and 
Peea 

Average 
Pederql 
Aid*  Per 

PTE  Student 

Average 

NDSL/CSL 
Loans  psr 
PTE  Student 

Average 
Nanoheater 

Aid  per 
PTE  Student 

1981-  82 

1982-  83 

1983-  84 

1984-  85 

1168 
1011 
1036 
1027 

$3,600 
4,250 
4,580 
5,060 

t5l5 
549 
602 
543 

$1,262 
1,183 
1,113 
1,206 

$  404 
604 
932 
1,209 

^Inoludea  Pell,  S.B.O.O.,  and  Work-Study 


Preahmen  who  entered  Manoheeter  College  In  1981  experienoed  a  41  peroent 
Inoreass  in  tuition  and  fee  oosta  by  the  time  they  were  ssniors.    During  this  time, 
studsnt  aaalatanos  from  all  federal  grant,  work  and  loan  profframa  oomblnod  deollned 
from  an  average  of  $1,777  per  atudent  in  1 98 1-82  to  $1,749  In  1984-85.  However, 
during  thia  4-year  period,  average  Hanohester  College  aid  per  full-time  equivalent 
student  tripled,  Inoreaalng  from  $404  to  $1,209.    The  College's  ability  to  obtain 
gifts  from  prlvats  sou rose  to  msst  student  flnanolal  need  haa  been  atretohed  to  the 
Unit. 

I  believe  It  la  Important  to  our  nation  to  preaerve  diversity  In  hlghsr 
sduoatlon.    Vs  havs  bensflted  enopmously  from  a  dual  ayatem  of  stats  and  oomraunlty 
Inatltutlona  of  hlghsr  sduoatlon  and  Indspendent  ooUeges  and  unlvsrsltlss,  Ttils 
system  haa  Inoreassd  aoosse  and  prsservsd  oholos  for  studsnta.    ftonohsstsr  College 
haa  been  able  to  carry  on  Its  mission  because  our  studsnts  havs  rsoslvsd  aaalstanoe 
with  their  expenaes  from  fsdsral  and  stats  aouroea  aa  well  aa  from  private  aouroee. 
Oa  the  baala  of  our  reoent  experienoe,  however,  we  are  Intereated  In  Improving  our 
preaant  studsnt  aaalatanoe  program  aa  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  le 
undertaken. 

T^ere  are  aeveral  obaervatlona  and  reoomnendatlona  whloh  I  urge  you  to 
oonalder  aa  you  work  at  reauthorlsatlon. 
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1.    It  1«  highly  Important  that  a  oonBlntent  delivery  systtm  be 
carried  out  from  one  year  to  the  next.    Ihere  la  evldenoe  that 
Interruptions  I  delaysi  and  laat-nlnute  deolalone  on  student 
eligibility  and  the  level  of  funding  make  It  difficult  for 
etudente  to  make  Informed  deolelona  on  their  ability  to  attend 
the  college  which  beet  meete  their  needs.   (Xir  ezperlenoe 
underllnee  the  Importance  of  the  reccmfflendatlcn  of  the  Indiana 
Conference  of  Higher  Bduoatlcn  that  "An  annual  and  timely 
fran«wcrk  should  be  mandated  for  the  final  eetabllehment  of  any 
regulatory  changee  affecting  the  admlnletration  and  awarding  of 
Title  IV  funde." 

2«    Perms  should  be  elmpllfled  so  that  they  are  underatandable  to 
etudente  and  their  families.    This  elmplifloation  should  be 
ooneietent  with  the  need  to  provide  relevant  infomatlon  required 
to  make  reeponslble  decisions  by  administrators.    Eligibility  for 
all  federal  student  aid  should  be  determined  by  the  use  of 
Ihiiform  Kethodology. 

3*    Our  experience  leads  ue  to  urge  that  student  aid  be  made  more 
prloe-eensitive.   Ve  view  with  alarm  the  widening  tuition  gap 
between  the  independent  and  public  aeotcre  of  higher  education 
(now  J|,5  to  1).        are  alao  oonoemed  that  more  and  more  low 
income  etudente  are  unable  to  attend  the  college  of  their  choice. 
As  more  funda  become  availablsi  I  believe  there  would  be  merit  in 
ocneiderlng  the  prcpoaal  of  the  National  Assoc iat ion  of  Indepen- 
dent Colleges  and  Univereities*    nils  proposal  would  insert 
tuition  sensitivity  into  the  basio  grant  formula  and  refoous 
funds  on  low-inoome  students  in  both  public  and  independent 
inetitutions .   Specif ioally *  an  allowance  of  up  to  $2,100  would 
be  provided  to  meet  half  of  tuition  for  all  eligible  students  and 
an  additional  allowance  of  up  to  $2, 100  would  be  available  for 
low-inoome  etudente  from  families  with  inoonee  of  up  to  150 
percent  of  the  poverty  index. 

4*    Federal  guaranteed  atudent  loans  should  be  limited  to  the  amount 
of  need  remaining  after  all  other  grant*  workt  and  loan  benefits, 
combined  with  all  parental/  atudent  contributions t  are  taken  into 
account.    Thin  would  result  in  aavinga  to  the  federal  government 
which  could  be  used  to  more  adequately  meet  hard  educational 
coets  for  needy  etudente. 

I  am  confident  that  Improvements  in  higher  education  programs  of  ths  fsderal 
government  will  strengthen  the  partnerehip  which  has  been  formed  with  the  etatest 
the  private  sector,  and  colleges  and  universities  over  the  past  four  decades.  A 
reauthorized  Higher     loaticn  Act  which  ia  eerisitive  to  pressnt  realitiee  and  future 
neede  will  aerve  cur  nation  well  as  we  move  toward  the  2 let  century. 


Respectfully  aubmitted, 


A.  Blair  Helman 
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Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Blair  Helman. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Martin  president  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities of  Indiana,  Inc. 

Mr.  Martin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Senator.  I  am  watching  my  clock  so 
I  do  not  get  a  note  from  Betsy. 

Senator  Quayle.  She  is  too. 

Dr.  Martin.  Oh,  she  already  has  mine  prepared. 

I  represent  an  association  of  32  independent  colleges  and  univer- 
sities who  enroll  over  51,000  students,  employ  almost  10,000  people, 
and  contribute  almost  $1  billion  annually  to  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  each  year.  So  we  are  a  business  that  usee  to  com- 
pare with  International  Harvester  and  Eli  Lilly  in  terms  of  the  em- 

Eloyment  and  economic  impact  on  the  State.  So  we  are  an  old  line 
usiness.  I  was  going  to  mention  how  old  we  were,  but  I  should  not 
have  with  President  Summers  of  Vincennes  University  sitting  over 
there.  His  history  is  always  brought  up  when  we  meet  like  this. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  think,  as  a  Senator  from  Indiana,  you  are 
aware,  and  I  would  just  remind  you,  as  everyone  is  saying  in  Indi- 
ana, and  as  President  John  E.  Worthen,  president  of  Ball  State 
Universitv,  stated  recently  in  a  speech  before  the  Indianapolis 
Rotary  Club  in  Indianapolis,  of  the  educational  condition  in  Indi-' 
ana,  that  of  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  who  go  on  to  col- 
lege in  Indiana,  there  is  48  percent  compared  to  a  national  average 
of  56  percent.  In  Indiana,  only  12V2  percent  of  our  population  have 
a  full  4-year  degree  compared  to  16.2  national.  We  are  low  in  edu- 
cation in  Indiana. 

Now  if  we  are  to  improve  that  at  the  same  time  that  that  pool  of 
students  out  there  is  declining — and  I  must  say  to  you  I  do  not 
have  financial  figures— but  it  is  evident  that  this  fall  enrollment  in 
Indiana's  independent  colleges  is  going  down.  If  we  are  to  attract 
students  and  if  we  are  to  improve  this  participation  rate,  student 
aid  is  a  vital  thing,  and  Federal  student  aid  is  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent in  getting  these  people  back  into  that  mainstream. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been  given  totals  but,  since 
1979,  when  total  Pell  grant  funds  started  coming  in  Indiana,  we  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $324,903,347,  of  which  $209,718,648  went  to  stu- 
dents in  public  institutions  and  $115,184,699  went  to  students  at- 
tending independent  institutions. 

That  is  a  substantial  amount  of  money,  and  I  would  like  to  think 
that  it  is  not  a  question  are  we  going  to  continue  it,  but  rather  to 
think  in  terms  of  how  to  improve  that.  And  I  think  you  have  before 
you  a  number  of  recommendations. 

I  am  going  to  interject  right  now,  because  I  may  not  get  a  chance 
to  answer  the  question  you  asked,  and  I  want  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion you  asked,  regarding  access  to  choice  and  a  cap. 

I  feel  that  such  a  cap  certainly  is  going  to  limit  access  for  stu- 
dents to  come  to  an  independent  college,  a  choice.  I  said  this  before, 
and  I  am  not  so  sure  I  should  say  it  now,  but  I  am  going  to.  I  am 
almost  of  the  opinion  we  ought  to  put  loan  mone^  up  first  and  then 
determif  iW  much  grant  money  we  get.  My  financial  aid  people 
out  there  ^  ill  get  me  off  in  a  corner  after  this,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  you  put  a  cap  on  for  grant  and  loan  money,  inevitably  the 
public  irsiitutions  who  right  now  do  not  have  a  concern  over  that 
because  it  meets  their  need,  as  they  pass  that  cap  they  are  going  to 
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be  coming  to  you  to  have  it  increased.  And  we  work  together  in  In- 
diana to  have  a  unified  voice,  and  so  we  do  not  want  something 
that  is  going  to  be  proposed  that  is  going  to  make  us  defensive  and 
put  us  in  a  confrontation  mode  so  that  we  have  to  take  sides.  Be- 
cause the  whole  answer  to  all  of  this  is  the  students  out  there  who 
need  aid.  It  is  not  us,  not  institutions.  It  is  the  student  who  needs 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  college. 

And  so  if  we  keep  that  in  mind,  I  think  we  will  talk  about  the 
students  and  what  they  need  to  get  to  a  college. 

By  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  saying  all  that  aid  is  directed  to  an 
institution,  I  disagree  with  that,  because  it  does  not  come  to  us  or 
anyone  else  until  the  students  bring  it.  But  I  am  just  saying  that  I 
think  to  cap  that,  as  Secretary  Bennett  proposed  and  so  forth,  I 
think  we  have  real  problems  with  that  unless  we  define  what  that 
cap  is  and  what  it  included  and  what  is  No.  1  in  that  cap. 

j  think  I  am  going  to  quit  because  everything  else  that  I  was 
going  to  say  has  been  said,  and  you  do  not  need  to  hear  it  again. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Martin  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BY   DR.    ROEERT  L.    MARTIN.  PRESIDENT 
INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  AND  iJrll     P.C  IT  lES  OF  INDIANA 
IftoCorf  tMO 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  EDUCATlCi,,   ,.U6  AND  HUMANITIES 
OP  THE  UNITED   STATKS  »F.NATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  ANt'  »<UmAN  RESOURCES 

Monday,   S«ptemb-"r  <f ,  l'^6i 
Continuing  EducAtioii  C^tncei 
Univeraity  of  Notra  Vt.it 
South  Bend,  In<ll&n«i 

Mr.   Chairnan  and  Membera  of  the  Subconmlt;-.«  r : 

I  am  Robert  E.  Martin,   preaident  of  the  I .ideor T.'!«rt  Collegea  and 
Univeraitiea  of  Indiana,   an  aaaociation  of  t\Urly"t:wo  independent 
collagea  and  univeraitiea,   who  enroll   over  51,000  .-^tud^inta,  employ 
almoat   10,000  people   and  contribute  almosf.   i  billion  dollara  annually 
to  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Indiana.   The  oi-.eet  of  o'lr  inatiti- 
tutiona  datea  to  1827  (Hanover  College)  with  the  vouns<>Bt  being 
Calumet  College  founded   in  19:>1.     These   inatituuiona  hav*  had  a  long 
hiatory  of  offering  quality  education  and  training  f:o   Che   people  of 
Indiana.     They  deaire   to  continue   to  serve  Indiana  And  ihe  nation 
through   their  programs  and  graduates. 

Aa  Dr.  John  E.  Worthen,  Preaident  of  Ball  State  University,  rested 
recently   in  a  speech  before  the  Indianapolis  Rotary  Club,  Indiana 
facea  an  under-educated  population,  which  may  threaten  the  state's 
ambitioua  economic  development  goals. 

Oniy  48  percent,   compared   to  56X  nationally,  of  Indiana*a  high  school 
graduatea  pursue  education  beyond  the  high  school.     Only  12.5  percent 
of  Indiana'a  population  holda  a  four-year  college  degree  compared  to 
16.2  percent  nationally. 
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At  the  ■■ne  t im«  that  Indiini  educitori   ire   concerned  with  2ow 
college-going  ratea  of  Hooaier  high  achool   graduates,   they  are 
alao  faced  with  enrollment  declinea  that  are  showing  up  in  the  198S 
fall   enrollment   figures.   Student   financial    aasiatance  will  become 
even  more   important   in  the  future   if  Indiana  is         attract  more 
atudents  to  attend  the  college  or  univeraity  of  their  choice. 

Title  IV  Pell   Granta  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  has  become  a  vital 
ingredient   in  the  financial   aid  packages  of  students  attending 
Indiana's  collegea.   Since   1979,  when  the   firat  Title  IV  funda  arrived 
in  Indiana,   through  198A,   a  total   of  $324,903,347  haa  been  received 
of  which  $209,718,648  went  to  students   in  public  institutions  and 
$115,184»699  went  to  atudenta  attending  independent  institutions. 

Surveys  by  NIICU  show  changea   in  the  paat   five  yeacb  have 
demonatrated  the  need  to  reviae  the  Pell  Grant   program  Co  make  it 
more  aenaitive  to  the  needa  of   low  income   atudenta.   Sixty-aeven  (67Z) 
percent  of  the  atudenta  receiving  atudent   aid  to  attend  an 
independent  college  in  1979/80  rece'ved  Pell  Grants,  while   in  1983/84 
only  forty-four  percent  (44Z)   received  Pell  Granta.     During  thia  aame 
period,    the  percentage  of  those   requiring  Guaranteed  Student  Loana 
roae  from  twenty-four  percent   (2/1:)   to  aeventy-four  percent  (74X).* 
While  debt   ia  a  legitimate  part  of  a  atudent'a   financial   aid  package, 
auch  high  debt  aa  ia  now  being  expected  of   low-income  high-need 
atudenta   is  certain  to  have  a  very  "chilling"  effect  on  attending 
college   at  all   and  eapecially  on  the   choice   of  an  independent 
inaCiCuCion  where  the  loan  doea  not   complete  Che  educational  budget. 

*     Surveys  by  National   InatituCe   of  Independent  Collegea  and 
UniveraiC  iea 
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Tha  IndapandanC  Collagaa  and  Unlvaralclaa  of  Indiana  aupport  eha 
racoaaandat iona  aada  in  tha  raport  of  tha  Indiana  Confaranea  of 
Highar  Education  aubaittad  at  tha  raquaat  of  Sanator  Quayla.  Of 
priority  la  tba  naad  to  "tlghtan-up"  tha  dafinition  of  an  indepandant 
atudant  aa  Indiana  haa  alraady  dona,   utiliaa  ona'  naad  analyaia  ayataa 
for  all   fadaral   prograaa,   and  raatructura  Pal  1  Granta  to  aaat  the 
naada  of  tba  lotiaat-incoaa  highaat-naad  atudanta. 

ICUI  auggaata  that   tha  Pall  Grant  progran  b«  fundad   at   not  laaa 
than  tha  praaant  laval  of     ppropriation  of  $3.7  billion  for  tha  firat 
yaar  and  that  aarioua  cons idarat ion  ba  givan  to  an  annual  adjuatnant 
for  inflation  of  4Z  in  ordar  that  currant  aarvicea  can  ba  naintainad 
at  tha  praa^t  Icval. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  aa  to  appaar  on  bahalf  of  the  indapandcnt 
collagaa  and  univera it iea,  but  vora  importantly  on  bahalf  of  tha 
atudanta  who  do  now  and  will  in  the  future  want  to  ettand  one  of 
thea.  I  an  not  e  teclinicien,  ee  are  tboee  finenciel  eid  officere  who 
do  euch  en  outetanding  job  in  neking  theea  progrene  work  for  the 
benefit  of  etudente,  but  I  will  try  to  enewer  eny  queetione  thet  you 
aey  heve. 
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Senator  Quayle.  All  right.  Fair  enough. 

I  want  the  paneK  if  the  might,  to  comment  a  bit  on  their  think- 
ing and  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  to  assist  the  nontraditional  stu- 
dent. It  really  seems  to  be  who  we  are  really  going  back  to. 

The  demographics  show  that  18.2  is  short  of  dropping  out;  be- 
cause the  enrollment  to  get  it  back  up  is  that  nontraditional  stu- 
dent. We  are  in  a  society  where  people  are  going  to  have  two  or 
three  jobs  in  their  lifetime,  going  to  nave  to  have  training,  educa- 
tion. How  are  the  loan  programs  geared  to  the  nontraditional  stu- 
dent? 

Mr.  Lamkin,  you  sort  of  talked  about  some  of  the  restrictions. 
Any  comment  on  the  nontraditional  student?  Mr.  Lamkin,  you 
want  to  go  first  on  that? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  We  call  this  nontraditional  our  new  traditional. 

Senator  Quayle.  New  traditional.  OK. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  The  myth  that  part-time  students  are  working, 
fully  employed  and  do  not  have  financial  problems  is  not  true 
today. 

To  overcome  the  problem,  we  have  to  look  at  the  new  traditional 
student.  For  example,  the  minority  and  the  head  of  the  household 
who  might  be  working  now  but  are  excluded  from  the  financial  aid 
arena.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  and  illustrate  is  that  we  feel  that 
the  part-time  student  has  to  be  considered  to  a  greater  extent.  We 
are  supporting  our  colleagues,  the  private  institutions  and  public 
institutions  who  have  primarily  full-time  students  However,  both 
of  us  must  have  more  flexibility  in  providing  assistance  for  part- 
time  students. 

Dr.  Martin.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  independent  college  is 
not  going  to  produce  as  many  nontraditional  students  just  by  the 
very  nature  of  our  residential  institutions.  However,  we  support 
some  form  of  support  for  nontraditional  students.  We  hope  it  would 
be  identified  separately  and  apart  from  the  present  program  so  you 
do  not  water  down  the  present  program  in  order  to  take  more 
people  in. 

We  have  had  this  situation  in  Indiana  in  our  State  program 
where  the  proprietary  institution  would  like  to  be  into  our  State 
Scholarship  Program.  Well,  if  they  come  in  and  add  all  the  stu- 
dents with  the  same  amount  of  money,  that  just  penalizes  the 
other  students.  And  so  if  you  do  give  serious  consideration,  we 
would  support  that,  by  the  way. 

How  can  we  be  good  educators  and  not  say  we  do  not  want  to 
keep  this  continuous  education  pipeline  open  to  people  as  they 
need  it  throughout  their  whole  lifetime?  But  please  consider  as  a 
separate  kind  of  thing  and  build  it  into  the  program  so  that  they 
can  be  identified  and  funded  and  not  detract  from  the  present  pro- 
grams. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK. 

Dr.  Helman. 

Dr.  Helman.  Yes.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  it  certainly  is  true 
that  there  are  large  numbers  of  nontraditional  students  in  higher 
education.  But  let  us  be  sure  how  we  interpret  that.  That  means 
head  count.  That  does  not  mean  full-time  equivalent  students. 

Our  nontraditional  students  at  Manchester— and  we  did  not  have 
a  lot  because  of  vocations  and  the  nature  of  the  institution — we 
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find  it  easier  to  help  them  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  course^  or  so  than  to 
meet  the  $5,060  of  the  cost  of  those  who  are  enrolled  luUtime. 

I  think  there  are  two  different  issues  here.  One  is  the  support  of 
the  traditional  students  who  are  going  to  be  moving  on  a  track 
very  shortly  m  the  professional  schools  and  serving  the  needs  o  so- 
ciety within  7  years  or  so.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  they  need  support 
and  that  this  program  has  provided  it. 

By  doing  that,  that  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  need  also  for 
people  on  a  different  track.  But  to  use  one  program  designed  for 
one  purpose  to  serve  another  need  may  noi  in  fact  do  it.  And  I 
would  agree  with  Dr.  Martin  that  we  need  to  be  very  sensitive  to 
this,  and  the  Congress  certainly  needs  to  be  sensitive.  But  we 
would  hope  that  you  would  find  a  way  of  doing  that  that  would  be 
genuinely  helpful  to  those  students  and  society  without  undercut- 
ting those  who  are  facing  the  very  large  amounts  of  indebtedness 
because  of  the  amount  of  money  they  need  to  borrow  over  that  4- 
year  period. 

And  I  support  what  is  in  our  document  from  the  Indiana  Confer- 
ence on  this  point  wholeheartedly.  But  I  would  like  to  make  th^t 
caveat. 

Dr.  Summers.  We  also  want  to  recognize  the  length  of  eligibility 
u    '  student  who  is  pursuing  his  education  on  a  part-time 

basis.  The  part-time  students  are  usually  geographically  bound 
They  have  other  responsibilities  and  it  takes  them  longer  to  go 
through  the  system  than  traditional  students. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK.  Very  good.  OK. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much. 

Next  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Franke  and  Mr.  Schmucker. 

[Short  recess.] 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  A.  RUSSO,  DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCIAL  AID, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  NOTRE  DAME,  IN;  MARK 
FRANKE,  DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCIAL  AID,  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY- 
PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  AT  FORT  WAYNE,  AND  PRESIDENT,  INDI- 
ANA  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  ASSOCIATION,  FORT  WAYNE,  IN 
AND  WALTER  SCHMUCKER,  DIRECTOR  OF  STUDENT  FINANCE 
GOSHEN  COLLEGE,  GOSHEN,  IN 

Senator  Quayle.  OK.  Mr.  Russo,  director  of  financial  aid  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 
Mr.  Russo.  Thank  you,  Senator  Quayle. 

My  name  is  Joseph  Russo,  and  I  have  worked  in  the  area  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid  in  the  public  and  private  sector  for  over  20  years, 
and  the  last  7  of  which  have  been  as  the  director  of  the  office  of 
financial  aid  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  was  one  of  the  early  recipients  of  title  IV 
funds  in  the  mid-1960's  and  most  likely  would  not  be  here  with  you 
today  except  ibr  the  opportunity  provided  to  me  by  these  funds. 

It  was  rr,.  pleasure  this  past  spring  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  C:  ^erence  of  Higher  Education  Special  Task  Force  on 
title  IV  of  ^  e  Higher  Education  Act.  A  report,  entitled  "Recom- 
mendations  for  Reauthorization  by  the  Indiana  Conference  of 
Higher  Education,  was  submitted  to  Senator  Dan  Quayle's  office 
on  April  25,  1985.  A  summary  of  our  particular  task  force  was  pre- 
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mnipd  in  thm  rtpttrt  und  lhi>  ftirth«>r  dHAiM  uniilyMiii  on  wh^ch 
thiit  iumnuiry  wah  bwmi  in  nubmitii^  wi  nn  Mddi^ndum  to  thip  t^ti- 
mony 

My  intmtkm  tod«y  in  10  hlchliifhi  what  t  curn»ntlv  werr  ih« 
mom  crilioil  of  thMv  MrlU»r  nwommmd«t(onii  umi  to  4d<>  a  r#w 
pmoMi  thoMKhi*  on  tho  tffmmil  dtrtctton  of  itudtnt  aid  prwrAmn. 

Tht  conlMt  wtihin  whkh  our  rvcommondatkms  wore  mooo  wm, 
and  cortoinly  itill  ono  of  iho  wrlous  flncat  constraint  at  the  Fed- 
oral  level  We  all  share  concern  for  the  maaeive  Federal  deflclt  and 
the  need  to  work  toward  coal  containment.  We  thortfore  iouirht 
wa/i  in  which  to  improve  the  admintatraUon  of  Federal  student 
aM  proframs  s(>  a*  ««chiev<*  savings  within  the  current  levels  of 
funding*  and  then,  m  turt)  to  direct  these  savings  to  the  increasing 
needs  of  those  studenu  whom  tS<^  progriinm  were  originally  in- 
landed  to  serve. 

Without  question,  student  financial  aid  has  become  big  business, 
with  millions  of  studenu  annually  seeking  asslsUnce  touliny  bil- 
IkNia  of  dolbrs.  The  administration  of  these  programs  inevitably  in- 
volved <tiyr(ad  of  forma,  procsssss  and  regulations.  The  timely, 
clear  at  xurale  information  about  student  aid  is  at  the  forefVont 
of  concoii.-  and  ia  too  oflon  taken  for  granted  by  those  responsible 
for  implemonting  rsgulationa.  Public  awarsneas  is  eesential  to  the 
proper  adminiairatkNi  of  student  aid. 

Alao  Included  in  early  stafss  of  student  aid  delivery  are  applica- 
tion prooedursa,  which  combine  simplicity  of  format  with  the  sensi- 
tivity and  oomprehenaivoneaa  adequato  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
ajp^icanu  aa  wall  aa  thoae  reaponaible  for  the  ultimate  decisions. 
We  cannot  permit  the  need  for  simplicity  and  eflldency  to  over- 
shadow the  equally  important  need  for  gathering  data  which  is 
both  voriflable  and  sufllcient  to  make  the  beat  poasible  decisions. 

Finally,  what  ia  Hi  awiae  paramount  in  the  entire  delivery  proc- 
ess is  the  family*s  awareness  of  ite  responsibility  for  both  the  long- 
term  prsparatkm  for  the  finances  of  a  college  education,  as  well  as 
ite  own  primary  role  for  paying  for  it.  For  the  traditional  college 

K going  population*  thia  includes  both  parental  contribution  to 
extent  it  is  able,  aa  well  as  the  students  throuah  various  self- 
help  eflbrte  before*  during  and  after  receiving  the  education. 

In  order  to  ensufo  the  intasrity  of  the  entire  procaes*  as  well  as 
that  limited  to  studant  aid  dollars  are  provided  to  the  truly  needy, 
all  aMiicante  for  student  aid  should  be  required  to  have  their  ap* 
plications  verified  prior  to  the  actual  receipt  of  funds.  What  re- 
mains to  be  decided  ki  exactly  which  items  on  the  application  need 
te  be  verified*  how*  and  by  whom.  In  deciding  the  answers  to  these 
quekkwis,  perhapa  we  ahould  aak  another  queation.  If  an  item  is 
not  critical  enough  to  be  verified*  then  why  aak  for  it  to  begin 
with'' 

A^n  we  recommend  that  all  applicanto  for  title  IV  funds  should 
have  their  applicationa  verified  prior  to  disburaement 

Perhapa  one  of  the  moat  difficult  aspecte  of  dealing  with  student 
akl  is  the  oooatantly  changing  rulee  and  forms  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  If  the  rulea  and  forms  do  not  change,  there  is  always  the 
threat  of  such  change  which  too  often  confuaea  and  discouragea 
thcee  involved  in  the  imxess.  It  is  our  strong  feeling  that  the 
present  configuration  01  programa,  with  some  relatively  minor  ad- 
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luitmenta  we  have  outlined,  are  not  only  workable  but  also  provid- 
ing maior  benefits  to  our  society.  Program  stability  is  essential  to 
proper  planning  and  administration  ofstudent  aid. 

How  then  can  these  current  programs  within  present  funding 
levels  produce  increased  benefits?  It  is  our  strong  opinion  that  con- 
siderable savings  can  indeed  be  achieved  by  the  tightening  of  cer- 
tain definitions  and  procedures.  By  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions we  suggest,  we  cannot  only  add  integrity  to  the  program,  but 
also  produce  significant  savings  which  can  be  redirected  to  those 
students  who  are  truly  in  need  of  them. 

In  making  these  suggestions,  in  manv  cases  we  believe,  I  might 
add,  that  we  are  simply  carrying  out  what  was  originally  intended 
by  the  legislation. 

I  have  alreiidv  made  reference  to  one  mi^or  cost  savings  sugges- 
tion, across-the-board  verification  of  all  title  IV  applicants.  For  the 
vast  minority  of  applicants,  this  will  include  an  official  photostatic 
copy  of  the  family  s  previous  year's  Federal  income  tax  return.  For 
all  profframs,  this  would  be  required  prior  to  any  disbursement  of 
funds.  We  should  not  be  dissuaded  from  this  requirement  by  sug- 
gestions that  to  do  so  would  delay  the  delivery  process  and  leave 
families  uncertain  as  to  their  aid  decisions. 

Decisions  could  be  made  without  tax  returns,  but  actual  disburse- 
ments would  not  be  made  until  the  application  data  were  verified. 
If  all  families  were  aware  of  this  as  an  absolute  requirement,  I 
would  predict  that  the  initial  data  would  become  more  and  more 
similar  to  the  actual  tax  data  with  only  minimal  acUustments  nec- 
essary. Only  those  relatively  few  families  with  very  unusual  tax 
situations  and,  of  course,  those  who  did  not  report  accurate  data  on 
the  original  application,  would  have  their  initial  aid  decisions  sub- 
ject to  change. 

I  have  also  made  earlier  and  strong  reference  to  the  importance 
of  returning  to  the  family  its  primary  role  for  paying  for  the  cost  of 
an  education.  This  can  be  achieved  in  a  number  of  ways.  One,  the 
incorporating  of  a  self-help  component  for  all  title  IV  grant  recipi- 
ents. In  making  this  recommendation,  we  encourage  the  use  of  tne 
SSACI  model  currently  employed  very  successfully  here  in  Indiana; 
two,  the  providing  for  tax  incentives  which  would  encourage  fami- 
lies to  save  for  their  children's  education  through  programs  such  as 
educational  savings  currently  proposed  by  the  Reagan  rdministra- 
tion;  three,  the  tightening  of  the  current  Federal  definition  of  what 
constitutes  an  independent  self-supportins  student. 

We  in  Indiana,  as  in  numerous  other  States,  are  not  swayed  by 
those  who  argue  that  undue  hardships  upon  untold  mass  of  num- 
bers of  young  people  would  be  created  by  the  incorporation  of  an 
age  cutoff.  This  simply  has  not  been  the  case  in  Indiana  or  in  the 
many  other  States  which  have  established  such  criteria.  An  abso- 
lute minimum  age  criterion,  except  for  orphans  and  wards  of  the 
court  and  sometimes  other  strictly  defined  situations  such  as  veter- 
ans, graduate  and  married  students  and  students  with  dependent 
children,  would  require  parental  data  as  an  essential  factor  in  de- 
termining program  eligibility  for  the  traditional  college  age  going 
applicant. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  we  again  are  only  suggesting 
that  we  have  managed  very  well  in  Indiana,  and  others  in  other 
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Prepakki)  Statkmknt  by  Joseph  A.  Russo,  Dirkctor  of  Financ  iai.  Aid,  Univkrsity 

OF  NOTRK  DaMK 


ny  i«  Joaa^b  ■■••o  m^d  I  bav*  worked  to  thm  srv*  off  atadsot 

fflD.oei.l  .id  io  thm  p«blie  .od  priv«t«  j^.etor  ffor  ov«r  20  y««r.,  thm 
l«aC  Mvaa  off  vbicb  bova  booo        tbo  Diroctor  off  tba  Offffico  ^ff 
rioaocial  Aid  mt  thm  UoivoraitT  off  RoCro  Da.o.     X  .igbt  .l.o  add  tbat 
X  ifaa  ODO  off  cbo  oarlr  rocipioota  off  Tltlo  X?  ffuoda  io  tbo  •id-1960<a 
aod  «oaC  I  .koly  would  aot  bo  boro  vicb  you  coday  oacopC  ffor  cbo 
opportooity  providod  to  mm  by  thoao  ffunda.     Xc  «aa  my  ploaaura  tbia 
paat  SprlDg  to  aorvo  .a  Cbair.ao  off  tbo  Xodiaoa  Coofforooco  off  Hi|b«r 
Bdueatioo  apodal  Taak  rareo  oo  Tltlo  XV  off  tbo  Higbar  Bdueatioo  Act. 
A  raport  ootitlod  locouoDdatiooa  ffor  loautboriaatioo  by  tbo  Xodiaoa 
Coofforooeo  off  Higbor  Bdocatioo  aub.lttod  to  Saoator  Dao  Quaylo'a 

offffte.  oo  April  25,   1985.     A  ao-ary  off  our  particular  Taak  force  waa 
proaootod  la  tbat  roport  aod  a  ffurtbar  dotall.d  aaalyala  oo  ublcb  that 
auuary  w.o  baaed  la  aubaltted  aa  ao  addeodu«  to  tbla  teatl«ooy. 

My  loteotloo  today  la  to  blgbUgbt  *bat  X  curreotly  ff..i  ^hm 
«oat  critical  off  tbeae  earlier  recomaodatlona  aod  to  add  a  few 
peraooal  tbougbta  oo  tbe  geoer^l  dlrectloo  off  atudeot  aid  progra.a. 
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Tb«  cootvxt  vitblQ  which  our  r«coM«od«tioo«  wmtm  Md«  ood 
e«rC«iolT  •till  l«,  onm  of  oorlouo  floeol  eonotroloC  mt  thm  fodorol 
Uvol.  •^^  •hmvm  coocoro  for  tho  ■•••Ivo  fodorol  doflclt  aod  tho 

o««d  to  work  toword  coot  contolnaonto.     U«  thoroforo  oought  woyo  Id 
which  to  laprovo  tho  odalnlotrotloo  of  fodorol  otadoot  old  progroao  < 
oo  to  achlovo  oavlago  wltbla  tho  curront  lovolo  of,  faodlag.  ond  thoa 
in  tvro  to  dlroct  thooo  oovlogo  to  tho  locrooolng  noodo  of  thoo* 


Ulthovt  qaootloo,  otodont  flnoaclol  aid  hoo  hocoao  hlg  huolaaoo. 
with  allLloao  of  otadooto  oaoaolly  oooklag  ooolotooco  totolllog 
blllloao  of  dolUro.    Tha  adalnlotrotloa  of  thooo  prograao  Inovltohly 
lavolvao  a  ayrlad  of  foraa.  procaaaaa  aad  ragalatloaa.     Tha  tlaaly. 
claar  aad  accurate  laforaatloa  ahout  atadaat  aid  la  at  tha  forafroot 


laplaaaotlag  ragalatloaa.     Pahllc  awaraaaaa  la  aaaantlal  to  tha  propar 
adalalatratloa  of  atadaat  aid.    Alao  lacladad  la  aarly  atagaa  of 
atudaot  aid  dallvary  ara  appllcatloa  procaduraa  which  coahloa 
alapllclty  of  foraat  with  a  aaaaltlvlty  aad  coaprahaaalvaaaaa  adaqaata 


[lly  Intaadad  to  aarva. 


of  coacaraa 


••d  la  too  oCao  takao  for  graotad  hy  thoaa  raapooalhla  for 
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to  mmvw  thm  aum4u  of  tkm  •pplicaot        vail        tkomm  raapooaihU  for 
Cha  olCiaaca  daciaiona.    Ua  eaoooC  parait  tba  oaad  for  aiaplieity  and 
affieiaacsr  co  ovarakadov  tha  agwally  i«portaot  oaad  for  g«thariog  data 
vbtcb  ta  both  varifiabla  aod  aafficiaat  to  «aka  tba  baat  poaaibU 
daeiaiooa.     Pioally,  vbat  la  likaviaa  paraaoaot  io  tba  aotira  dalivary 
proeaaa  la  tba  faaily'a  avaraoaaa  of  ita  raapooaibility  for  botb  tba 
loDg  tar«  praparatioo  for  tba  fioaQcoa  of  a  collaga  adncatioo  aa  wall 
aa  itm  owa  priaary  rola  for  payiog  for  it.     For  tba  traditiooal 
eolUga  aga  going  popalatioo,  tbia  iocUdaa  botb  paraotal  coatribatios 
to  tba  axtant  it  ia  abla  aa  vail  aa  tba  atudant'a,  tbroogb  varioua 
aalf  balp  afforta  bafora,  duriog,  and  aftar  racaiviog  tba  adocatioo. 

lo  ordar  to  ioaura  tba  iatagrity  of  tba  aotira  proeaaa  aa  vail  aa 
tbat  li«itad  atudaot  aid  dollara  ara  provided  to  tba  truly  oaady,  all 
applieaota  for  atndaot  aid  abould  ba  roquirad  to  bava  tbair 
applieatiooa  varif iad  prior  to  tba  actual  racaipt  of  fuoda.  Ubat 
roMioa  to  ba  daeidad  ia  axaetly  vbicb  ita«a  oa  tba  applic«tioo  oaad 
to  ba  varifiad,  bow  aod  by  vboa.     Io  daeidiog  tba  aoaaara  to  tbaaa 
quaatioaa,  parhapa  «a  aboald  aak  anotbar  quaatioot     if  ao  itaa  ia  not 
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eritlcai  aooagk  to  ha  varifiad,  thao  why  aak  for  it  to  hagio  vithT 
Agaia,  va  racoaaaod  that  all.  applicanta  for  ail  Tltla  IV  fiioda  ahoald 
hava  thair  applicatiooa  vartf iad  prior  to  diahiiraaaant •     {for  tha 
Guaraotaad  Btadaot  Loan  prograa,  thia  varificatioo  voold  talta  placa 
prior  t'    eartif icatioo . ) 

rarhapa  ooa  of  tha  aoat  difficult  aapacta  of  daaliog  with  atiidaot 
aid  ia  tha  cooataotiy  chaogiog  rulaa  and  foraa  vith  irhich  va  hava  to 
daal.     If  tha  rulaa  and  foraa  doa't  chaoga,  thara  ia  alvaya  tha  thraat 
of  aaeh  ehanga  which  too  oftaa  coofaaaa  aad  diacouragaa  thoaa  iavolvad 
ia  tha  procaaa.     It  ia  oar  atroog  faaliag  that  tha  praaaat 
conf igaratiOD  of  prograaa.  vith  aoaa  ralativaly  aianr  adjaataoota  va 
hava  oatlioad,  ara  not  ooly  vorkahia  hat  alao  providiog  aajor  haaafita 
to  oar  aociaty.     rrograa  atability  ia  aaaantial  to  propar  plaoaiog  sad 
adaioiatratioa  of  atadaot  aid* 

■ov  thaa,  can  thaaa  eurraot  prograaa,  vithin  praaaat  faadiog 
lavals,  prodaea  incraaaad  hanaf itat     It  la  oar  atroog  opiaion  that 
coaaidarahia  aaviaga  eaa  iadaad  ha  aehiavad  hy  tha  tightaaigg  of 
cartaia  dafiaitioaa  aad  procadaraa*     By  earryiag  oat  tha 
raeoaaaodat ioaa  va  aaggaat.  va  caa  aot  oaly  add  iatagrity  to  th« 
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prngraaa,  but  also  produce^  i^ifroif icant  aavioga  vbieb  eao  be 
ra-diractad  to  tboaa  atadaofce  -fbo  «ra  truly  io  aaad  of  tba««  lo 
■aklDg  tbaaa  auffgaationa,  fA  munj  caaaa  wo  baliava.  I  «ight  add,  that 
va  ara  aiaply  carryiog  out  w^^nL  «aa  originally  lataodad  by  tba 
lagialatioo. 

I  bava  alraady  aado  rafavaocfi  to  ooa  «aJor  eoat  aavioga 
auggcatioo:     acroaa  tba  board  ^  aylflcatloB  of  all  Titla  IV 
aypllcanta,     Por  tba  vaat  ■ajority  of  «pplicaata  tbia  will  iocluda  aa 
official  pbotoatatic  copy  of  tba  faaily'a  pravioaa  yaar'a  fadaral 
ioeoM  tax  ratura.    Por  all  prograaa,  thia  would  ba  raqnirad  prior  to 
any  diaburaaMot  of  faada.     Va  abonld  not  ba  diaanadad  fron  tbia 
raqniranant  by  aaggaationa  tbat  to  do  ao  would  dalay  tbo  dalivary 
proeaas  and  laavo  faniliaa  uncartaio  aa  to  tbair  aid  daciaioaa. 
Daciaiooa  could  ba  nada  witbout  tax  raturna  but  actual  diaburaananta 
would  not  ba  anda  until  tba  application  data  wara  varifiad.     If  «ll 
faniliaa  wara  nada  awara  of  tbia  aa  an  abaoluta  raquiranaot,  I  would 
pradict  tbat  tba  initial  data  would  bacona  nora  and  nora  ainilar  to 
tba  actual  tax  data,  witb  only  niniaal  adjuatnaota  aacaaaary.  Oaly 
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thoaa  ralativalT  fav  faailiaa  vith  vary  MBuaual  tax  aituatiooa  ao4 ,  of 
eouras,  thoaa  who  414  not  raport  accurata  4ata  oa  tha  origioal 
applieatioD,  vottl4  hava  thair  ioitial  ai4  4aciaioBa  aubjact  to  chaoga. 

I  hava  alao  «a4a  aarliar  ao4  atroog  rafaraaea  to  tha  iaportaoca  of 
raturttog  to  tha  f aatljf  tta  prlaary  rola  for  payiog  for  tha  coata  of 
ao  a4ucatioa.    Thia  can  ba  achiava4  in  a  onabar  of  vayat     I)  tha 
iocorporatiag  of  a  aalf-halp  coapoaaot  for  all  Titla  I?  graot 
reeipiaota.     Id  aakiag  thia  racoMaa4atioQ ,  va  aocouragc  tha  «aa  of 
tha  88ACI  ^0401  curraatiy  aaploTa4  vary  auccaaafully  hara  la  Io4iaoa. 
2)    Tha  provi4iag  for  tax  incaativaa  which  would  ••couraga  faailiaa  to 
■«va_  for  thair  chii4rao*a  a4ttcation  through  prograaa  auch  aa 
K4ucational  Savioga  Accoaata  (ISA'a)  carraotljr  propoaa4  by  tha  laagaa 
A4«iaiatratioa.     3)    Tha  tightaaiag  of  tha  curraot  fa4aral  4af iiition 
of  what  eoaatitutaa  an  iB4apan4aat/aalf  auPPortioM  atu4act «    Va  in 
lo4iaaa,  aa  io  auMroua  othar  atataa,  ara  aot  awaya4  by  thoa«)  who 
argua  that  uadaa  har4ahipa  u\.oa  aotold  uaaiva  auMbara  of  young  paopla 
woul4  ba  craatad  by  tha  incorporation  of  ao  aga  cttt-off.  Thia 
ai«ply  haa  aot  baao  tha  caaa  in  lB4iaaa  or  in  tha  «any  othar  atataa 
which  hava  aatabliahad  anch  critaria.    An  abaolato  «ioi«a«  aga 
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criterion  anca^t  (or  orphaoa  aod  varda  of  cha  court  aod  aoactiaan 
other  atrictly  dafioad  aituatiooa  auch  aa  vatarana,  graduate  and 
a«rrlad  studaota,  aod  atudaota  vich  depeodaDt  childreo,  vould  require 
paraotal  data  aa  ao  aaaaotial  (actor  io  dataraioiog  profraa 
aligibility  (or  tha  traditioaal  collage  aga  going  applicaot.  In 
•akiog  tbia  racoaaaodation,  wa  again  ara  only  aaggaatiog  vhat  ve  have 
aanagad  vary  wall  in  Indiana  and  othara  in  other  atataa  have  already 
iapleaantad  vary  auccaaa(ully  (or  aoaa  tiaa  -  aod,  it  ahould  ba  noted, 
vith  tha  direct  ra^tilt  o(  aaving  allliona  o(  dollara  annually.  Bach 
o(  thaaa  rttcoaaandationa  aarva  to  ratarn  the  (aaily  to  ite  priaary 
role,  to  raturu  lu^agrity  to  tha  prograaa  wa  adaiaiatar,  to 
ra-aatabliah  a  aaoaa  o(  raapooaibility  and  purpoae  to  tha  atudanta  aod 
their  (aailiaa,  and  to  achieve  cooeidereble  eevinge  wirhin  current 
(ending  levele  which  cea  ba  re-directed  to  the  truly  needy. 

Aoother  erae  where  eevinge  ceo  be  echieved  ie  the  Ceapue  Beecd 
Suppleaeotel  Idncetiooel  Opportunity  Progrea.    The  originel  intent  o( 
thie  progrea,  known  ee  the  Idncetiooel  Opportunity  Progrea  in  the 
nerly  yeere,  wee  to  provide  thie  grent  to  thoee  etudeate  o( 
exceptionel  (ineociel  aaad  who,  b^t.  (or  thie  grent,  voeld  be  uneble  to 
pureue  a  higher  aducetlon.    The  progrea  hee  been  graetly  eltered, 
perticulerly  in  the  1980  Aaendaente.  en  thet  it  cen  cnrrentl/  he 
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provldsd  to  mnj  atudaot  ahowiog  oaed,  ragardleaa  of  faally  Incoae  or 
laval  of  Qaad.     Va  racoaaaod  that  aaaolog  ba  raturnad  to  thin  prOKrua 
■o  that  it  can  ba  dlractad  to  tba  truly  aoat  naady  population  1  u..pi 
originally  intandad  to  aarva. 

Pinallj,  wa  faal  tbara  ara  aavaral  changaa  tbat  can  be  aad<*  In  the 
Guarantaad  Stadaot  Loan  prograa  which  wonld  reault  In  inaurlng  that 
tbaaa  funda  ara  provided  to  only  tboae  to  naad  of  thaa  and  that  would 
alao,  if  iaplaaantad,  achiava  conaldarabla  aavinga  to  tha  federal 
govcrnaeot  -  aevinge  which  egein,  withiv  current  funding  levele,  wuuld 
be  redirected  to  provide  eapport  for  the  increeelng  neede  of  etudente 
who  truly  need  thee.     gpecif icelly ,  in  eddition  to  the  verlficetion  nf 
epplicent  dete  aentiooed  ^bove,  we  recoMend:     1)     the  oetebl  ieheent 

■  oaede  teet  ecroee  the  boerd  for  ell  CgL  epplicente,   regerdleee  of 
incoae  level.    CairireDCly,  etudente  ere  ellowed  to  borrow  eore  then 
they  eey  need  eiaply  beceoee  their  feeily  incoe«  ie  below  $30,000. 
Thie  reeulte  io  unaeceeeery  etudent  indebtedneee  end  enneceeeery 
increened  coete  to  the  governaent;  2)     the  requireeent  thet  lc>adere 
ieeue  GSL  checke  in  aoltiple  diebnreenente  end  io  e  feehion  co-peyehle 
to  the  etudent  end  the  inetitution;  3)     thet  the  epeciel  ellowencee 
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paid  CO  l«Ddara  h«  aodaatly  raducadj  4)  chat  a  D«ada  teat  haaad,  loaa 
cooaolidaclOQ  optioo  h«  r^auchoriaad t  5)  and  fioally,  chat  racaut 
acapa  takaa  hy  cha  federal  governaaac  to  iaprova  upon  the  colleccloo 
of  dafaulCad  atrdaoc  loaoa,  iacludiof  cha  vichholdiog  of  tax  reCuroa 
aod  eoataeciDg  cradle  huraaua.  ha  eoDCiiiuad.    The  iDcorporatioo  of 
thaaa  raeoMaoded  chaogaa  would  achlava  cooaidarahla  aavioga.  adding 
iDtcgrity  to  tha  prograaa,  and  raaulc  lo  addiciooal  fuoda  which  could 
ha  uaed  to  offaat  cha  iocraaaiog  oawda  of  our  truly  aaady  atudeuta. 

Od  hahalf  of  tha  Uoivaraity  of  Notra  Daaa.  ICHB,  aod  tha  «aQy, 
■aoy  atudaota  which  thaaa  prograaa  hava  haoafitad,  I  wish  to  thaak  you 
for  your  aupport  of  atodaot  aid  lagialatioo  io  the  paat.     I  thaok  «ou 
alao.  Senator  Quayla.  for  thia  opportoolty  to  taatify  and  for  your 
aupport  of  the  Reaothorisatioo  Taak  Force  thia  paat  year.     I  atand 
vaady  to  anaver  any  further  queatioae  at  thia  ei«e  aa  veil  aa  in  the 
iitya  ahead,  aa  the  Couiittee  «ovea  forverd  with  thia  legtalation  ao 
critical  to  oar  country* 
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Indiana  Conftranca  on  Higher  Education 
Tltla  IV  Taak  Force 
Harch  IS,  1985 


The  Tltla  IV  Taak  Forca  of  the  CCHB  Steering  Coemlttee  on  Reauthorlsatlon 
aaaemblad  a  number  of  Indlviduela  froa  a* rapiaeentatlve  group  of  Inatltutlona  of 
higher  education  In  Indiana  to  develop' a  poaltlon  peper  on  the  reeuthorlietlon 
of  the  Higher  Educetlon  Act.    The  group  mt  foraelly  on  e  nuwber  of  occeelone  In 
Indlenepolle  for  very  extenelve  end  thorough  dlecueelone  on  whet  were  coneldered 
to  be  the  Mjor  leeuee  of  reeuthorlietlon  to  be  eddreeeed  et  thle  tlae»  There 
were  eleo  many  equally  extenelve  houre  epent  by  each  of  the^aek  Force 'e  neabere 
In  Individual  dlecueelone  end  review*    It  le  our  hope  thet  our  efforte  will 
prove  helpful  to  thoee  feced  with  the  ultlMte  reeponelblllty  for  reeolvlng  the 
■any  challengee  to  be  eddreeeed  In  re-euthorlilng  thle  legleletlon  which  le  eo 
laportent  to  the  future  of  our  Anerlcen  eoclety. 

In  preperlng  to  eddreee  our  pert  of  thle  proceee»  the  Taek  Force  decided  thet  It 
would  not  be  epproprlete  et  thle  eerly  etege  of  reeuthorlietlon  to  deel  too 
epeclflcelly  vlth  every  poeelble  Itea  In  the  law;  but  rether  to  outline  aoM 
generel  thinking  and  direction  In  theee  Introductory  renarke  which  would  be 
further  euppleaented  by  the  eoMwhet  liore  detailed  explenetlone  and 
recoMendetlone  In  the  **Ieeuee  end  Goncerna**  conaentery  which  le  eppcnded.  We 
do  not  Intend  theee  reaarka  to  be  ell  Incluelve  and  reeerve  the  right  to  further 
clerlfy  thea  ee  the  reeuthorlietlon  proceee  unfolde  In  the  aontha  eheed.  We 
hope  that  the  thought!  preeented  et  thle  tlae»  howQver»  will  prove  to  be 
coaetructlve  In  proaotlng  further  dlecueelone  end,  perhape  eventuelly«  aore 
epeclff:  recoaaendetfone*    We  did  not  ellow  the  current  dlecueelone  flurroundlng 
the  Adalnletretlon'e  budget  propoeala  to  Influence  our  dlecueelone  end 
recoaaendetlone* 

Perhape  the  aoet  difficult  problea  which  atudent  eld  edninletretore»  etudence, 
end  fealllee  fece  Is  the  uncertelnty  which  la  creeted  by  conetenCly  chenglng 
Tulee  end  reguletlone.    There  will  alweya  be  a  need  for  change;  however*  there 
le  alao  en  equally  iaportent    need  for  etebllity*    Proper  plennlng  by  thoee 
reeponelble  for  edalnleterlng  atudent  aid  progreaB»  requlree  eerly  knowledge  of 
the  **what»**  **when|**  and  **how.** 

The  current  conflguretlon  of  progreae,  with  eoae  revisions  aa  euggeated,  la 
working  reeeonebly  well*    Xt  le  eesy  to  cite  probleme  end  theee  Indeed  do  exist 
end  Buet  be  corrected.    We  hope  our  recoanendatlons  prove  helpful  In  this 
regerd. 

It  le  eeey  to  be  dletracted  froa  the  aajor  beneflte  which  have  reeulted  to 
etudente»  eoclety »  govemaent»  end  Inetltutlons  ee  e  reeult  of  the  federel 
support  of  etudent  eld*    Theee  diet rect Ions  Include  those  loen  defeulte»  progrea 
ebueee»  etc*  which  sell  newspepere  end  enger  ell  of  ue*    These  kinds  of  probleae 
■uat  Indeed  be  sddreesed  end  reduced;  but  they  «re  not  repreeentetlve  nor  ere 
they  so  extenelve  that  they  require  the  elialnetlon  of  en  entire  progrem*  We 
need  to  find  weye  of  bettor  edalnleterlng  the  prograne  as  they  ere  currently 
configured  not  only  becauee  we  need  atebillty  but  more  especially  beceuee  they 
do  work* 
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How  thtn  ctn  vt  do  a  Nitttr  JobT    thtm  art  Indeed  eoM  arete  which  need  to  be 
laproved  tnd  In  which  we  can  cchleve  eow  eavlnge.    where  prograne  lack  Menlng 
end  direction,  we  need  to  exealne  how  thle  hae  occurred  end  find  waye  to  bring 
then  back  to  the  goele  upon  which  they  were  originally  legleleted.     ir  eoM 
probleae  cen  be  corrected  by  eddltlonal  end  .ore  conprehenelve  efforte  on  our 
pert,  euch  ae  euggeeted  by  More  complete  verification  proceduree,  then  we  need 
to  do  eo.    If  conelderebla  eavlnge  can  be  achieved  by  requiring  a  neede  enalyels 
for  all  appllcanta  In  the  Guarenteed  Studant  Loan  progren,  then  wa  need  to  do 
thte* 

However,  In  finding  the  right  epproach  to  theee  eolutlone,  we  auat  avoid  the 
2ni    ►Illl    ■f""'''  epproech  euggeeted  by  the  uee  of  abeolute  income  celllnga 
and  other  euch  conccpte.    We  auec  weigh  carefully  the  need  to  be  efficient  end 
coneletent  r.-inet  the  need  to  be  f.lr  and  aenaltlv.  to  the  Individual.    We  need 
to  eaploy  coiMeon  eenee  end  balance  In  ell  of  our  eolutlone. 

Beceuet  of  the  very  elgnlflcant  coneldaretlone  Involved  In  the  leeue  of  defining 
the  Independent  etudent,  epeclal  laeatlon  of  it  Is  made  here  end  e  very  extenelve 
enelyele  Is  provldsd  by  our  Tssk  Force  In  the  appended  paper.    We  agree,  .long 
with  the  veet  aajorlty  of  other  aid  adminletratora  in  the  country,  thet  thle  la 
indeed  e  very  difficult  leeue  but  one  upon  which  wt  cen  no  longer  efford  to 
tll',l:  ^  f*?^*  "^^^  '^^  definition  auet  be  one  which  le  eeelly 

verifiable  yet  eeneltlve  to  the  «any  non-tradltlonel  college  ege  etudente  now  In- 
poeteecondary  educetlon.    Thle  leeue  auet  be  eddreeeed  with  the  greeter 
petepectlve  which  etteapte  to  re-enphaelie  the  prlaery  role  of  the  family  In 
planning  and  providing  for  the  financing  of  a  chUd*a  educational  coete. 

There  la  •  partaerehlp  epproech  needed  ee  a  baele  for  achieving  our  «oale.  This 
neene  that  the  pareota  ere  expected  to  contribute  to  the  extent  they  ere 
cepeble;  It  aleo  aesuaes  that  the  etudent  will  contribute  toward  these  coete  In 
aoae  nanner;  and  finally,  the  Inetltutlone,  orgenlmtlone,  end  governMntel 
agenclee  cen  atteapt  to  euopleaent  the  reaalning  neede.    The  beet  Invaetaent  in 
our  net  Ion  *e  future  and  e«>curlty  le  e  well  educated  society. 

We  ere  greteful  for  b  vlng  been  allowed  thle  opportunity  to  offer  our  thounhts 
end  euggeetlone.    We  truet  they  will  et  leaet  be  reviewed  and  hope  thet  they  aay 
prove  conetructlvem  the  re.uthorl.etlon  proc.ee.    i„  eoae  ea.ll  way,  perhipe 
we  will  hav.  contributed  ee  e  pertner  in  building  e  better  tomorrow. 
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•  •UTLlNh 
'  SSl't.S  KHD    ONi.KR  ;S 
I  I  ll.K  TASK 


N««da  AntlVtlt 

«)    alngle  Mthodoiogy 

b)  ftctort  In  ••tHodology 

c)  aclf  help 

d1    vifrlf  Icttlon 

•  )    atudpnt  ■xp«nt«>  btidgHtff 

2.    Dtllvary  Syttra 

■  )    public  ■tfarenenfl/lnforwjiltun 

b)  •ducatlofiAl  ■■vlngtf  iiccountH 

c)  application  fora 

d)  Mttvr  ral«ndar 

).    Prograa  Ri*foni/DerPK"lAtlon 
a)    conaolldtt  Ion  of  prO((ranh 
block  Rrantrt 

c)  tllocttlnn  pror«>Ha/Ht>«tutory  foimuli 

d)  S(at«  Student  InrentWe  Cmnm  (SSK-i 
c)  audits 

f)  adaliilstratlve  coHt  allowanrn 

g)  attndarda  of  progress 

4.    Pell  GrantF 

a)  antltlnaent 

b)  thrcshhnlds 

c)  atructures 

d)  formula 

a)  adalnlstratlon 

1.    Caapus  Based  Prugrsas 

a)  Supplaacntal  Sducatlonal  Opportunity  Crirttn:    Initial  Year/ContlnulnR  Year 

b)  SuppUaental  Bducatlonal  Opportunity  Grn'itHt  Guidelines 

c)  National  Direct  Student  1.0Mnu 

d)  College  Work  Study 

6.    Guaranteed  Student  Loans 

a)  needs  analysle 

b)  loan  Halts 
r)  payaent 

d)  origination  fee 

e)  intereet  eubeldles 

f)  epeclel  ellowsnces 

g)  repeyaent  consoltdetlor./lnooiir>  rmit  1  nKt^nry  options 

h)  PLUS  loans 

7 •     Indepandsnt/Salp-support tng  Stud"iit  De' t  nl  t  loti 

8.  Herlt  Scholershlps 

9,  Greduate/Professlonel  Students 

10.    Other  lesues  end  Cnncerns 
a)    Trio  prograaa 
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M— da  Analyla 

a)  alngla  — thodology  - 

Should  th«re  be  one  formila  for  deteinlnlng  eligibility  for  all  federal 
atudent  aid? 

Slapllclty  arguea  for  one  aethodology. 

va.  Need  for  a  alngle  national  ayatea/atandard  for  aeasurlng  a  Canlly's 
ability  to  pay. 

Specific  prograa  eligibility  criteria  for  Individual  program  auch  as 
Pell  or  Oiaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL)  ahould  not  deter  froa  prlaary 
purpoae  of  aeaaurlng  faally  ability. 

Reco—ndatlon; 

That  Dnlfoni  Methodology  (UM),  as  a  self-regulatory  and  tnnually 
up-dated  effort  of  the  higher  education  coaaunlty,  cont^mie  to  be  the 
atandard  upon  which  the  ability  of  a  fanlly  to  contribute  Is  Meaaured. 

b)  factora  In  aethodology 

Should  the  factora  In  detemlnlng  a  family's  ability  to  pav  In  UM  be 
written  Into  statute? 


Conalstency  of  treatvent  argues  for  sbaolute  and  universally  applied 
ataodards* 

va»  The  need  for  the  use  of  discretion  and  coonon  sense  st  the  campus 
level  for  adjusting  methodology  results  created  by  IRS  provisions  snd/or 
less  than  comprehensive  snslysls  of  family 'a  financial  situation. 
There  la  an  Inverae  relet lonahlp  between  the  almpllclty  of  a  form  and 
the  aenaltlvlty  of  the  reaultant  analyals  to  s  family's  Indlvldusl 
circumstances.    A  balsnce  must  be  schleved.    The  development  of  s  simple 
ayatem  Is  not  sn  end  In  Itself  but  merely  s  step  towsrd  the  gosl  of 
attempting  to  get  the  right  funds  to  the  right  students  at  the  right 
time.    The  sblllty  to  desl  with  specific  problems  not  addressed  In  s 
national  stsndsrd  Is  better  hsndled  by  Individual  aid  admlnlstrstor 
discretion  at  the  campus  level  rsther  than  by  ststute. 

Recommendation; 

That  the  factors  In  determining  s  family's  sblllty  to  psy  continue  to  be 
the  result  of  s  cooperstlve  effort  of  sll  those  Involved  In  the 
sdmlnlstrstlon  of  student  sld  and  that  the  National  Student  Aid 
Coalition  model  uaed  previously  continue  to  be  the  spproach  which 
snnually  reviews  snd  determines  this  process. 

c)  Self-help 

Should  sll  student  sld  recipients  be  expected  to  contribute  through 
self-help  progrsms  towsrd  the  expenses  of  obtslnlng  s  higher  educstlon? 

Concern  for  levels  of  Indebtedness  snd/or  sblllty  to  hsndle/aecure 
employment  of  oome  students. 

vs.  Sevsral  atate  agenclea,  Including  the  State  Student  Aaslstsnce 
Commission  of  Indlsna,  have  successfully  and  very  effectively 
Incorporatad  auch  a  factor  In  admlnloterlng  their  grant  programs. 
There  la  merit  In  providing  aelf-help  opportunltlee  and  Incentives  to 
students  as  s  mesne  to  assisting  with  the  financing  of  their 
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educttlontl  expensee.    These  opportunities  could  be  satisfied  by  work, 
borrowtng,  savings,  and/or  additional  scholarships  awarded  because  of 
spf>cisl  aerit  or  circumstances* 

Reco—ends  t  ion ! 

That  all  federal  Title  IV  grant  recipients  be  expected  to  contribute  in 
some  fashion  towsrd  the  financing  of  their  educations. 

d)  Verification 

Should  verification  of  student  eligibility  data  for  all  federal  aid 
programs  be  expected? 

The  administrative  burden  and  possible  delivery  delays  which  will  be 
plsced  upon  those  Involved  in  the  process* 

vs.  The  need  to  be  fair  snd  consistent  in  the  treatment  of  all  students 
snd  the  need  to  direct  limited  student  aid  resources  to  those  who  are 
truly  needy*  * 

Current  Image  of  student  aid  administration  is  affected  by  the  perceived 
abuses*    Abuses  could  be  reduced  and  program  integrity  maintained 
through  auch  verification* 

Recommendstlon! 

That  sll  Title  IV  federal  aid  recipients  be  required  to  provide 
documentation  of  the  key  data  used  in  determining  their  eligibility  and 
that  this  data  be  verified  prior  to  disbursement* 

e)  Should  student  expense  budget  parameters  be  mandated  by  statute? 

Using  federally  legislated  regulation  for  determining  student  expense 
budgets  would  insure  thst  limited  federsl  aid  be  distributed  by 
universally  spplied  standards* 

vs*  Student  expense  budgets  should  be  determined  reslisticslly  so  as  to 
sccurstely  reflect  the  totsl  educstional  costs  of  students* 
The  Pell  progrsm  currently  uses  a  student  expense  budget  as  a  means  of 
rstioning  limited  funds*    Some  institutions  snd  sgencies  use  the  same 
concept  for  the  same  reason* 

Rscomaendstion! 

That  financial  sid  adminlstrstors  be  allowed  to  determine  student 
expense  budgets  using  realistic  cost  of  attendance  figures  which  sre 
unrelsted  to  progrsm  funding  levels* 

*  Delivery  System 

s)    Public  awsrsness/lnformation 

Is  ehera  still  s  need  for  good,  timely,  sccurste  informstion  about  the 
financisl  aid  process? 

Pedsrsl  support  in  this  regsrd  hss  schieved  sn  incressed  level  of 
awsrsness  * 
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V8*    Thera  is  still  ■  significant  anount  of  confusion  and  lack  of 
infonution,  particularly  aaong  disadvantaged  groups. 
Federal  training  support  has  been  drastically  reduced  in  recent  years 
but  student  aid  associations  hsve  taken  up  some  of  the  slack.  All 
involved  in  the  partnership  approach  to  delivering  student  aid  share  in 
Baking  the  public  aware  not  only  of  financial  aid  opportunities,  but 
also,  the  need  for  early  faaily  financial  planning  for  costs  is  still 
considered  by  many  as  our  biggest  challenge. 

Reco—enda  t  ion; 

That  the  federal  governaent  share  in  the  responsibility  of  supporting 
efforts  to  provide  public  infoniation  about  the  student  aid  process  and 
progress  and  also  assist  in  helping  faailies  begin  the  financial 
planning  for  higher  education  costs  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

b)  Educational  Savlogs  Accounts  (ESA's) 

Should  incentives  be  provided  through  prograns  such  as  Educational 
Savings  Accounts  which  encourage  fanllles  to  begin  early  financial 
faaily  planning  for  neeting  postsecondsry  costs? 

The  naed  to  enphasixe  the  role  of  the  faaily  for  early  and  continwlng 
financial  planniog  so  as  to  aore  properly  discharge  its  responsibilities 
for  postsecondary  education  costs. 

vs.    The  unwillingness  of  faailias  to  adjust  their  style  of  living, 
psrticularly  for  distant  needs  which  may  never  materialise. 

Families  ahould  continue  to  bear  the  primary  responsibility  for  sharing 
in  the  costs  of  their  child's  education  to  the  extant  capable. 
There  is  a  growing  consensus  among  those  involved  with  providing  better 
information  to  families  regarding  financial  aid  that  this  effort  also 
includes  informatinn  about  financial  planning*    The  ESA  concept  would 
encourage  this  kind  of  planning. 

Reco— ends  t  ion 

Thst  new  incentives  be  provided,  such  as  through  Educational  Savinga 
Accounts,  which  encourage  families  to  begin  early  financial  planning  for 
meeting  postsecondary  coats. 

c)  Applicstion  Form 

Should  one  common  form  be  used  to  determine  eligiblity  for  federal  aid 
and  ahould  it  be  free  to  the  filer? 

The  need  for  simplicity  in  encouraging  atudenta  to  "get  Into  the 
process.** 

vs.    The  special  requirements  of  some  institutions  and  agencies  for 
Supplemental  dsts  in  determining  eligibility  for  limited  funds. 

Thm  discussion  here  is  not  to  be  driven  solely  by  philosophy  or  intent 
but  also  by  practical  Implementation.    Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
simplifying  the  application  process,  particularly  with  the  use  of 
Hdltlpla  Data  Bntry  (HOE)  forms.    A  balance  must  be  achlavad  between 
simplicity  snd  the  need  to  be  sensitive  to  Individual  family 
drcumatancea. 
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The  present  coaproaUe  regarding  the  free  for*  between  the  federal 
govamaent  and  various  agencies,  Institutions,  and  organizations 
Involved  In  the  processing  of  student  aid  Is  working  reasonably  well. 

Raco—endatlon; 

That  the  current  policy  governing  the  use  of  the  MDB  forms  be  continued. 

d)    Master  Calendar 

Should  a  aaater  calendar  nandatlng  a  schedule  for  the  najor  tasks  and 
functions  of  the  annual  i^rocess  of  the  delivery  of  student  aid  be 
legislated? 

Too  Buch  federal  Involvement  could  further  complicate  an  already 
Inadequate  process* 

va.    The  overwhelming  need  for  a  predictable,  regular,  and  orderly 
proceaa  of  providing  financial  aid  to  students. 

The  concept  of  a  Congreaslonally  specified  master  calendar  for  the 
student  aid  process  clearly  establishes  a  link  between  the  process  of 
aid  administration  and  delivery  and  the  policy  objectives  of  the 
programs.    Interruptions,  delaya,  and  last  minute  decisions  affecting 
atudent  eligibility  and  Its  delivery  process  clearly  jeopardise  the 
ability  of  millions  of  students  and  their  families  to  obtain  reliable 
and  accurate  Information  about  student  aid  In  time  to  affect  decisions 
sbout  college  st tendance  and  choice.    The  U.S.  Commission  on  Student  Aid 
haa  alao  promoted  such  a  calendar. 

Recommendation; 

That  an  annual  and  timely  framework  be  mandated  for  the  final 
eatabllahment  of  any  regulatory  changes  affecting  the  administration  and 
awarding  of  Title  IV  program  fundi.. 

lypgram  Reform/Deregulation 

a)    Consolidation  of  programs 

Should  the  oresent  configuration  of  Title  IV  programs  be  consolldsted 
Into  s  slmplsr  form? 

PresmM  structures  of  campus  based  vs.  non-campus  based  admlnlatratlon 
create  confualon  and  duplication  of  effort. 

va.    Tha  naed  both  to  maintain  stability  of  programs  aa  well  as  to 
provide  some  level  of  discretion  and  ability  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
psrtlculsr  nseds  of  Individual  sltuatlona. 

Both  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition  and  the  U.S.  CoMSlsalon  on 
Studant  Aid  endorae  the  campua  baaed  student  aid  concept  and  the 
granting  of  flexibility  to  atudent  aid  admlnlatratora.    It  la  on  the 
campua  that  need  analyala  muat  ultimately  be  carried  out  and  aid 
packaged  from  a  variety  of  aourcea  to  recognise  the  varied  drcumatancea 
of  Individual  atudanta  and  famlllaa.    Vhlle  the  appeal  for  almpllclty 
and  atraamllAlng  la  attractive.  It  la  alao  deceiving.    Programs  which 
have  different  objactlvaa,  or  which  aerve  different  populatlona,  may 
well  not  benefit  from  conaolldatlon. 
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Reco— endfttlon; 

That  the  present  configuration  of  Title  IV  prograna  be  nalntalned. 

b)  Block  Granta 

Should  the  preaent  ays tea  of  aeparatlng  cacspua  baaed  Title  IV  funda  be 
changed  into  an  Inatltutlonal  block  grant? 

The  Inatltutlon  la  In  thn  beat  position  to  know  the  needa  of  Its 
Individual  atudenta  and  should  be  allowed  total  flexibility  In  deciding 
the  nature  of  the  aaalatance  which  atudenta  should  receive* 
va*    The  need  for  aooe  baalc  guidelines  to  Insure  aoae  meaaure  of 
conalatancy  In  adalnlaterlng  Title  IV  prograna  as  well  aa  aoac  neasure 
of  atructure  and  reaponalblUty  at  cha  caapua  level.    Sone  of  the  aane 
dlacuaalon  In  3a  appllea  to  thla  issue. 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  balanced  funding  aupport  for  grant  progracs 
(SSIG.  SEOG  and  Pell)  and  self-help  programs  (CWS,  NOSL,  CSL.  and 
PLUS).    Inatltutlona  already  enjoy  a  reaaonable  level  of  flexibility  In 
transferring  funda  aoong  caapua  based  prograaa.    Thla  can  be  aaintalned 
without  eliainatlng  the  Individual  prograa  dlatlnctiona. 

Recoaaendat Ion ; 

That  the  preaent  ays tea  of  distinguishing  and  adalnlaterlng  caapua  baaed 
Title  IV  prograaa  be  Mlntalned. 

c)  Allocation  proceaa/atatutory  foraula 

Should  the  foraulaa  currently  used  to  allocate  campus  baand  Title  IV 
funda  be  changed? 

There  la  a  long  over-due  need  to  update  the  proceaa  by  which  the  needs 

of  achoola  within  the  present  proceaa  are  determined* 

va*    The  aerioua  concern  about  the  potential  aaaaive  dlaruptlon  of 

doUara  which  could  occur  if  a  new  foraula  were  deviaed. 

If  the  actual  data  to  be  uaed  In  a  revlaed  foraula  were  known, 

alaulatlona  could  be  run  to  better  deteralne  the  conaequencea • 

Recoa»endation; 

That  further  atudy  be  done  on  thia  iaaue  ao  aa  to  create  a  better  baala 
for  aaauring  that  any  changea  in  the  foraula  not  reault  in  audden  and /or 
preclpitloua  dlalocatlon  of  funda*    The  atudy  ahould  Include  not  only 
current  factora  In  foraula  but  alao  aubaequent  allocation  practlcea  of 
the  Education  Departaent* 

d)  State  Student  Incentive  Cranta  (SSIG) 
Should  SSIG  funding  be  continued? 

Thla  prograa  haa  aerved  ae  the  Initietlve  and  foundation  for  aany 

atatea*  involveaent  in  acholsrehip  and  grant  prograaa* 

va*    The  prograa  hee  aerved  Ite  purpoee  and  la  no  longer  needed. 

Every  etete  now  hee  en  enhanced  prograa  becauae  of  SSIG*  In  aoae  caaea. 
It  ia  not  algnif leant  but  In  others  It  la. 
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Reco— ndatlon: 

That  ckw  SSI^  prograa  be  continued* 

e)  Audit! 

Should  the  generally  accepted  accounting  principle  of  Materiality  be 
applied  In  the  audit  procedures  required  In  the  adalolatratlon  of  Title 
IV  fundoT 

The  atatute  aakea  no  Mention  of  specific  audit  procedures  or  standards 
for  Title  IV  funds.    Therefore,  auditors  currently  oust  cite  and  hold 
inatltutlona  responsible  for  every  error,  regardless  of  significance,  in 
their  reporta. 

V8«    The  generally  acceptable  accounting  practice  of  Materiality 
provides  allowance  for  reaaonable  levela  of  tolerance.    Seme  alallar 
level  of  tolerance  should  be  permitted  In  the  odnlnlstrstlon  of  Title  IV 
funds* 

Reco—endstlon: 

That  the  generally  accepted  accounting  principle  of  materiality  be 
applied  In  the  audit  co«pllance  procedurea  of  Title  IV  funda*    There  was 
not  full  conaenaua  on  this  recoflaendatlon  as  the  Chalraan,  although  In 
agreeaent  In  principle,  queatloned  the  tlalng  of  such  a  auggeatlon* 

f )  AdMlnlatratlve  Coat  Allowancea 

Should  there  be  an  Increaae  In  the  awiunt  of  cost  allowancea  provided 
for  the  adalnla tret Ion  of  Title  IV  funds? 

Cost  of  doing  buslneaa  haa  Increaaed* 

va«    Increaalng  coat  allowances  st  this  tlae  could  com  at  the  expense 
of  funds  available  for  atudent  awarda* 

Hany  schools  use  the  sd«lnlstratlve  allowance  to  assist  students  because 
of  leaa  than  adequate  funding  of  Title  IV  funds* 

Recoaae ndatlon; 

That  If  appropr let lone  are  available,  conslderstlon  should  be  given  to 
increaalng  allowancea  provided  for  adnlnlatarlng  Title  IV  prograaa* 

g)  Staodarda  of  Prograaa  (SAP) 

Should  aatlafactory  academic  progreaa  atandarda  be  applied  to  periods  of 
eorollaent  during  which  the  atudent  doca  not  receive  federal  atudent 
aldt 

Departaent  of  Education  Interpratatlona  of  Intent  of  the  etatute  a'^ipltae 
SAP  etandarde  to  all  prior  enrollitent  whether  or  not  federel  aid  had 
been  received  by  the  applicant* 

va*    The  atudent  ehould  not  be  required  to  aeat  federel  SAP  etandarda 
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until  fedaral  aid  la  received.    SCudenta  not  receiving  aid  «ay  not  know 
of  auch  atandarda*    Strict  application  of  thla  Interpretation  could  sake 
it  nearly  iapoaalbla  for  denied  atudenta  to  earn  back  their  eligibility. 

Racoiendation; 

That  the  current  atatutory  language  be  clarified  ao  aa  to  reatrlct  SAP 
atandarda  only  to  enrollment  periods  In  which  atudenta  are  federal  aid 
raclpianta. 

Pell  Cranta 

a)  Bntitleaent 

Should  the  original  entitlement  nature  of  the  Pell  program  be 
re-eatabllahed? 

Reductiona  in  federal  approprlatlona  of  this  program  have  been  driven  by 
the  federal  governnent'a  growing  concern  to  remove  the  abaolute/ 
guarantee/entitlement  philosophy  for  spending  levela  by  which  It  may  not 
wiah  to  be  bound. 

vs.  The  need  to  provide  some  level  of  aaaurance  that  deserving  and 
needy  atudenta  receive  the  full  amount  for  which  they  are  eligible. 

Reco— enda  t  ion ; 

That  the  Pell  Crant  was  conceived  aa  an  entitlement  program  and  should 
be  implemented  aa  such  at  the  earlleat  possible  time. 

b)  Threshold a 

Should  the  hair-cost  compromise  reached  in  the  1980  Amendaenta  be 
maintained? 

here  la  a  need  to  protect  the  appropriation  levels  of  the  csmpus  baaed 
programa  to  inaure  aome  level  of  equity  and  atablllty  In  the  allocation 
of  Title  IV  funda. 

va.    The  compllcatlona  created  by  the  atatute  that  tiea  the  Pell  Grant 
maximum  award  each  fiacal  year  to  funding  for  the  SEOG,  CWS,  and  NDSL 
programs. 

If  there  were  any  logic  whataoever  Involved  in  achieving  the  estremely 
delicate  compromisea  reached  in  the  1980  Amendmenta.  than  thia  atatute 
waa  written  on  a  aound  beaia.    The  need  to  Incorporate  a  aelf  help 
component,  the  need  to  apread  limited  federal  grant  aaaiatance  aa  fairly 
aa  poaaible,  and  the  concern  for  even  higher  levela  of  indebtedneas  for 
aome  at»idants»  alao  are  factors. 

Raco— anda  t  ion  t 

That  the  threahold  concept  be  maintained  aa  written  in  the  1980 
Amendmenta. 

c)  Structure 

Should  aome  level  of  atructure  regarding  the  number  of  eligibility  yeara 
be  returned  to  the  Pell  Program? 
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Prograa  abuses  are  possible  because  of  lark  of  any  structure  on  thla 


vs.    The  return  of  the  adnlnlstrAtlvp  burden  involved  In  tracking  thla 


The  Incorporation  of  standards  of  progreaa  and  good  standing  have  helped 
to  control  this  probleo.    However,  It  Is  not  unreaaonable  to  require 
soae  ultimate  cut-off  of  eligibility  for  thla  kliid  of  assistance  nor  do 
the  new  standards  always  address  tho  Issue  of  the  tranafer  student  or 
the  student  who  continually  changes  currlculun.    If  funding  levels  for 
thla  prograa  need  to  be  Increased,  the  renoval  of  opportunltlea  fron  the 
ayateo  for  abuse  (such  aa  allowed  by  no  ultlnate  eligibility  atandard) 
could  help  direct  thoae  United  funds  uore  effectively, 

Recnwf  ndatlon: 

The  Task  Force  waa  unablp  to  reach  conaenaus  on  thla  lasue;  opinion  was 
aloost  evenly  split  along  public/private  sectors,  with  the  fomer 
arguing  that  there  wen*  already  adrquate  snfpgunrds  and  tho  lattor  that 
there  waa  still  algnlflcnnt  potpntlal  for  abuse. 

Pell  Foraula 

Should  the  federal  formula  deteminlng  Pell  Grant  eligibility  be 
Maintained  aeparately  fron  the  Unlfora  Methodology  uaed  to  determine 
eligibility  for  other  Title  IV  fuiida? 

There  Is  a  need  to  simplify  and  be  consistent  in  deteminlng  an 
applicant's  eligibility  for  Title  IV  funda. 

vs.    The  different  nature  and  objpctlves  of  each  of  tho  Title  IV 
programs. 

Lintted  apprnprlntlnn  IpvpIs  for  Pell  have  coni?  to  dlctntt*  a  rationing 
foroula  for  that  pr»grn«.    Trup  mtsiHUn*  of  n  fanlly'a  ability  tn  pay 
ahould  not  be  so  affpctpd. 

Sec  discussions  in  la  and  lb. 

Reconnendatlon; 

That  a  separate  formula  be  maintained  to  determine  a  atudent's 

eligibility  for  the  Pell  progran. 

Administration 

Should  Pell  Grants  be  ndmlnlaterod  at  the  campua  level? 

Tliere  Is  a  need  to  have  eligibility  for  this  program  determined  by 
universally  applied  standards. 

vs.    Campua  administration  would  provide  both  for  the  saving  of 
substantial  processing  costs  as  well  as  fur  thi»  use  of  financial  aid 
administrator's  discretion  needed  to  adjust  for  unusual  circumstances. 
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Issue. 
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The  costs  of  adalnlscerlng  this  RranC  through  a  central  processor  hns 
cost  the  govemarnt  Millions  of  dollars  innually.  Including  very 
significant  coat  over-runs.    The  cost  to  the  student  and  Instltutlonii 
crested  by  processing  delays  sre  also  significant.     As  long  as  there 
arn  audliisble  guidelines  for  t*  »i  rampiiH  admfnlstrutor's  use  of 
discretion,  progrsa  abuse  should  be  reasonably  controlled  and  could  evi>n 
be  lap roved. 

Reco—endatlon ; 

That  authorlsstlon  for  decontrsllzcd,  canpus  ndnlnlstratlon  of  the  Pell 
Grsnt  prograa  be  provided. 

Csapua  Bated  Programs 

a)  Initial  snd  Continuing  Year  Suppleaental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 

Should  separate  lY/CY  SEOG  appropriations  be  discontinued? 

Early  prograa  restrictions  requiring  separate  canpus  adalnlstratlon  of 

these  programs  were  eliminated  several  years  ago. 

vs.    The  possibility  of  losing  some  SEOG  funding  by  tampering  with 

traditional  appropriation  structure. 

The  separate  accounting  of  these  programs  on  campus  serves  no  sound 
administrative  purpose  but  does  create  nddltlonal  and  costly  burdenn  to 
proper  administration  of  SEOG. 

Recommendation t 

That  the  distinction  In  lY/CY  SEOG  funding  be  ollnlnated. 

b)  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SCOG)  Guidelines 

Should  SEOG  assistance  be  limited  to  those  undergraduate  students  who 
demonstrate  exceptional  financial  need. 

Limited  federal  grant  funds  should  be  used  to  aid  students  with  the 
greatest  financial  need. 

vs.    Any  additional  restrictions  on  a  program  result  In  additional 
administrative  burdens  for  the  aid  officer. 

The  SEOG  program  was  originally  Intended  to  assist  students  who  but  for 
this  grant  would  bo  unable  to  enroll.    Several  amendnents  to  the 
original  legislation  have  left  the  program  without  a  true  direction. 
Every  federal  program  needs  to  have  meaning,  particularly  If  It's  In  the 
form  of  grant  assistance. 

Recommendation; 

That  guidelines  for  the  SEOG  program  be  re-deflned  to  direct  this 
assistance  to  those  students  with  exceptional  flnnnclal  need. 

c)  National  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL) 


Should  the  NDSL  program  be  continued? 
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Traditionally  there  haa  boen  a  need  to  uae  thla  loan  rcaource  for 
certain  dlaadvantoged  appllcanta  nhoac  accttss  to  other  atudent  loana 
could  be  Halted* 

V8«  The  current  availability  of  GSL  aaslatance  virtually  In  every  atate 
In  the  couotry* 

The  lower  lotereat  rate  may  still  be  uaed  as  an  argiment  In  aaalatlng 
dlaadvantaged  groupa,  but  inability  tc  aecure  participating  GSL  lendera 
la  no  longer  aa  valid*    However,  aoae  studenta  need  to  borrow  fro«  both 
loan  prograaa  In  order  to  «eet  need*    Having  a  reduced  Intereat  rate 
also  reflects  the  concern  for  NDSL  borrowera  who,  because  of  additional 
GSL  borrowing,  «uat  face  wich  larger  Icvela  of  Indebtednesa* 

Recowa»ndatlon ; 

That  the  NDSL  program  be  continued  under  Ita  current  provlalona* 

d)    College  Work  Study  (CWS) 

Should  the  funding  of  CVS  and  Cooperative  Education  progran  be  coablned? 

Both  prograaa  serve  to  provide  Job  experience  for  atudents  and  these 
have  over-lapping  purpoaes*' 

vs*    The  prlnary  purpose  of  each  progran  Is  different  and  thus  the 
aeparate  programs  should  be  aalntalned* 

The  CVS  ^'Ograa  Is  prlnarlly  one  Intended  to  provide  needy  atudenta  with 
aaslstance  lo  aeetlng  their  school  related  expenaes*    It  doea  also 
provide  aa  a  aecondary  benefit,  valuable  work  experience,  soMtloes 
career  related,  to  studenta* 

The  Co-op  program  la  not  need  based  and  Is  Intended  to  provide  career 
related  experience*    Herglog  the  funding  authority  could  divert  aid  fron 
needy  atudents  as  well  as  run  the  risk  of  diffusing  CVS  appropriations* 

RecoBWwndatlon: 

That  separate  progran  fumlinK  of  CWS  ntid  Cooperative  Education  be 
nalntalned* 

Guaranteed  Student  Loana 

a)    Needa  Analyala 

Should  GSL  borrowing  be  United  to  demonstrated  financial  need? 

Assuming  full  need  for  under  $j(0,000  family  income  appllcanta  reduces 
adninlatratlve  burdens  for  campus  administrators  and  the  majority  of 
auch  appllcanta  generally  show  need* 

vs*    The  need  to  have  a  con&latently  applied  needa  teat  for  all  GSL 
applicants* 

Significant  unneceaaary  borrowing  by  atudenta  occura  when  full  need  la 
automatically  assumed  for  any  applicant*    Thla  kind  of  borrowing  adds 
unneceasarlly  both  to  eventual  student  Indebtednesa  and  to  the  cost  of 
Interest  aubaldles  and  special  allowances  of  the  government*  The 
conalatent  application  of  needs  testa  for  all  applicants  would  not  add 
thnt  much  of  an  administrative  burden  mid  will  provide  the  aame  measure 
of  fair  treatment  to  all* 
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Reco— endatlon? 

That  GSL  borrowing  for  all  borrowers  ac  all  lnco«e  levels  be  Halted  to 
the  aaount  of  deaonatrated  financial  need  using  the  methods  currently  In 
place* 

b)  Loan  Halts 

Should  annual  and  aggregate  GSL  loan  Halts  be  tncreaaed? 

The  aaount  of  student  borrowing  Is  s  serious  concern  because  of  the  long 
tera  consequences  for  borrowers  ss  well  as  the  Increased  risk  of 
def suits* 

vs.    There  haa  been  no  change  In  these  levels  for  seversl  years  while 
college  costs  have  Increased. 

Modest  increaaes  In  annual  and  aggregate  borrowing  would  assist  needy 
students  In  aeetlng  the  higher  costs  of  college.    Research  by  National 
Council  of  lllghtT  BducMtlon  Loaii  HruKruas  (NCIIKl.r)  does  not  support  the 
suggestion  that  heavier  burrowing  Increases  defautta. 

Recoaaendstlon; 

That  consideration  be  given  to  providing  for  increaaes  In  current  GSL 
annual  and  aggregate  loan  Halts  and  that  this  kind  of  adjustaent  be 
reviewed  periodically  to  accooModate  Increasing  costs  associated  with 
college  attendance* 

c)  Psyaent 

Should  the  law  require  that  GSL  checks  be  aade  co-payable  to  the 
institution  and  the  borrower  and  that  GSL  dlaburaeaents  be  aade  In 
multiple  payaents? 

The  current  provision  reconaends  that  lenders  and/or  agencies  sdvlse 
institutions  of  loan  approval  and  that  GSL's  be  psld  In  aultlple 
dtsburseaentSt  and  the  aajorlty  do  follow  these  suggestions, 
vs.    The  fact  that  there  are  annc  CSL  applicants  whnse  borrower  HtMtus 
1r  never  known  to  institutions  nnd/ur  who  arc  able  to  usn  the  prncovds 
of  the  GSL  tor  other  than  aeuttng  their  direct  educational  eiipenses. 
Soae  lenders  also  refuse  to  nake  aultlple  disburseaents. 

The  Inclusion  of  this  provision  would  not  crests  sny  excessive 
sdainistrstive  burden  and  would  serve  to  provide  the  institutions  with 
needed  inforaatlon  regarding  student  borrowing  as  well  as  reasonable 
safeguards  Insuring  proper  use  of  GSL. 

RecowMndation; 

That  GSL  checks  be  aade  co-payable  to  the  student  borrower  and  the 
Institution  and  that  lenders  be  required  to  disburse  these  checks  In 
aultlple  psyaenta. 


IN 
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g)   W»ttf—fH  CnielU<tl<w/lnr<Mi»  C»wtlni»nf»  Optloni 

SliMld  iMn  conaolldal  Ion  opilona  h#  aaili^  avalUblK  to  atudanlii  for 
vart«4  UcoM  aanaltlva  raMyM^nl  artNNlul#ar 

Tlw  Iw  «^ieli  provia«d  tlila  opt  Ion  workud  wall  and  provldud  m*nf 

tainafUa       long  aa  it  oniatadi 

va«    It  auch  an  option  raally  naevaaaryT 

Allowing  tlila  option  roducoa  dafault  poaalbl lltlaa  for  Mny  who  eould 
not  otHorvtaa  Bitntaln  odoquata  payaanta. 

HocinwJottowi 

Tliot  a  nooda  t#at  dntaralnrd  loan  rananlldaC  Ion  option  bo  ra-authorlii>d 
and  that  othor  #ll«lbla  ornanltntiiina  In  addition  to  8ALLIB  HAS  b<* 
Mttiorliod  to  partlolpata. 


gHouId  tho  PlfUg  prograa  pruvlalona  ba  atpandad? 

Tho  progrM  la  obla  to  provlda  naodod  borrowing  opportunltlaa  for 
ImUUo  wIio  do  not  o.at  currant  GIL  nooda  taat  provlalona. 
va.    Dm  iddltlOMl  dabt  burdan  conaoquancaa  to  fMlllaa. 
Tho  not  progrM  llalta  borrowora  to  13,000  annually  for  aach  atudant. 
TIm  progrM  Muld  b«  Mda  aora  attract Iva  to  landara  by  Incraaaing  loan 
llalta,  oytborlalng  both  aacondory  aarkata  and  lo«n  conaolidaclon 
copabllltlaa,  and  prohibiting  paranca  and  acudanca  froa  ualng  bankruptcy 
to  o«t  Mido  thoir  loon  obUgatlona. 

Roc  Maandat  loot 

That  the  PLUg  prograa  bo  anhancad  to  provldi*  additional  borrowing 
opportunity  for  fMlUaa  not  allglbla  for  adaquata  aupport  through  other 
progroMi 

Indofondont/galf-guoportlng  gtudant 
a)  Doflnitioo 

Dooa  tho  daflnitlon  of  tho  lndap«ndant/a«lf-aupportlng  atudant  nead  to 
bo  BOdo  atrictorT 

Thoro  la  currently  algnlflcant  abuao  oa  a  raault  of  tha  currant 
dofiaitioo  ot  groot  axponaa  to  tho  govomaant  aa  wall  aa  to  aora 
hiatorieolly  ooody  atudanta* 

va.    Eoqairing  od4ltlonol  docuaontation  ond/or  ago  criterion  will  rr«ate 
difficult  odainlatrotlva  burdana  and  arbitrarily  dlaallow  aoae  truly 
Indtpondant  atudonta. 


h)    rmt  iMna 
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In  iti  unrlloiC  dayn,  ncudenc  aid  AC  Cho  fud«*ral  Icvnl  vn«  lnC(«nded  Co 
aaalac  a  acudpnc  from  on  hlatorleally  needy  fa«lly.    Th«  rurrenc 
daflnldon  allown  faalllea  Co  arctfldally  orcliffMCrace  naxlnun  fedurAl 
aid  ellglblllcy  by  a  fair  alaple  Mitciivera. 

California,  New  York»  Pntnaylvanla,  Indlon^,  and  ochur  acates  have  tinvod 
ch«lr  tax  payerw  allllona  of  dollarM  by  tnrorporaclng  gcrlccar 
provlalonn.    Ironically,  nany  acudcncs  who  cannoc  noec  cheae  ucrlccer 
acaca  guldelln«a  conClnue  Co  raculve  federal  atd  aa  IndepandenC 
acudenca. 

Adding  one  addlclonal  year  co  che  guldellnea  la  a  acep  In  che  rlghc 
dlracdon  buc  hardly  eacabllahaa  che  cruly  hlacorlcal  boala  of  judgemenc 
upon  which  cheae  declalona  ware  originally  Incended.    The  Incorporaclon 
of  an  age  cuc-off  wlch  provlalon  for  dealing  wlch  orptiana  or  ocher 
unuaual  caaea»  haa  worked  In  Mny  acacea.    The  requlraaenc  chat  a 
acudenc  prove  aelf-aupporc  for  ac  leaat  che  prevlotia  year  haa  alao 
worked  in  ac  leaac  one  Mjor  scacp  agency  and  la  conraon  pracclce  on  aone 
caapuaaa. 

Thla  la  e  Mjor  area  of  concern  which,  iincll  correcced,  noc  only  dralnu 
Money  froM  che  cruly  npedy,  buC  cpnda  Co  reduce  che  Incegrlcy  of  whac 
chpae  prograaa  are  euppoacd  Co  be  nil  abnuc.    The  prloiary  role  of  family 
for  cradlclonal  cnllege-nvn  going  aludenca  noeda  co  be  re-i"Mpha8lxod. 

The  addtdon  of  an  age  crlcerlnn  will  atapllfy  che  deflnlclon  while 
Increaalng  varlflcadot*  and  reinforcing  che  aasunpdon  of  parencal 
responalblllcy  aC  leaac  d.rough  che  cradlclonal  ageu  of  undergraduacc 
educadon.    Afcer  age  22,  ic  may  be  nore  approprlace  co  look  only  ac  che 
prevloua  calendar  year*a  realdency,  aupporc,  and  cax  sCatua  of  a  acudent 
and  allow  nn  appllcanC  co  aacUfy  a  cercain  number  of  aoveral  crlcerla. 

Reco— endadont 

Thac  all  Tide  IV  federal  aid  appllcanca  below  age  22  (excepc  for 
orphana  and  warda  of  che  courc)  be  claaalfled  aa  dependenc  on  their 
parenca  and 

chac  ac  age  22  a  differenc  ceat  be  applied  which  would  include 
reaaonable  cetca  relaced  co  previous  year's  self-sufficiency,  currenc 
year  marical  acacua,  veteran's  scacus,  graduaCe  atacus  and  whecher  die 
sCudenC  has  any  dependents* 

Meric  Scholarahlpa/Cacegorical  Incendves 

s)    Meric  Aid 

Should  che  federal  governmenc  provide  aupporc  for  scholarahlpa  on  che 
basis  of  meric? 


The  currenc  reguladons  governing  Tide  IV  funda  use  financial  need  as 
che  primary  faccor  for  escablishing  ellgibilicy. 

vs.  The  use  of  federal  aid  Co  assise  scudenca  who  do  noc  demonscrace 
the  need  for  ic  could  possibly  cone  ac  che  expense  of  need  based  aid. 

This  laaue  ia  matU*  nore  voLidlc  by  che  false  nHSunpdoit  chac  financial 
need  criteria  exclude  all  Heiidemleaily  gifted  Htudeiitn.    It  in  also  m/ide 
difficult  by  argumiMttrt  such  nn  the  country  needs  to  encourage  and 
support  its  future  leaders. 
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Thtr«  It  tOM  conctrn  that  tuch  dlract  f«dtrtl  support  would  com  tt  tho 
•xpmao  of  otiMr  ttttdont  tld.    Ho«iiV«r»  it  would  not  coao  tt  tuch 
«ip«na«  ft  vould  ttlll  provlda  Indirtct  fedtrtl  support  if  prlvttt 
■ourcM  Mch  M  Induatry  and  foundations  wert  tncourtgtd,  porhapt 
through  tt!f  lactntlvM,  to  provldt  funds  for  tuch  ■  vtnturo.  Indetd, 
■polwtMn  for  tho  DoptrtMnt  of  Education  havt  tuggMttd  tuch  «  fadtrti 
roll* 

laco— ndttlooi 

That  tht  fadtrtl  govtrnMnt  contlnut  to  provldt,  through  Itt  currtnt 
charlttbla  ttx  dtductlont  ttnictura,  support  of  prlvtte  foundttiont 
which  twtrd  aarlt  bated  tcholtrthlpt.    Howtvtr,  tha  fadtrtl  goveroMnt 
thould  contlnua  Itt  rola  In  providing  tupport  for  nead  hattd  progrtua* 

9*  Craduatt/Profattlontl  Studtntt 

t)    Pall/Supplaaanttl  gducttlontl  Or^portunlty  Crtnt  (SEOC) 

Should  Pall  tnd  SKOG  twtrd  tllglblllty  ba  axtandad  to  gradutta  and 
profattlonal  tchool  ttudanta? 

Ofadutta/profattlontl  tchool  cottt  hava  Incrattad  draaatlctUy  tnd 
flnandtl  tld  opportunltlat,  ptrtlcultrly  for  low  Incoua  dltadvtnttgad 
twdanttt  tra  llaltad* 

v^.    The  current  approprlatlona  for  Pell/SEOG  are  Intuffldant  for 
currant  undergraduate  needt* 

The  Indutlon  of  t  whole  new  cttagory  of  atudentt,  many  of  whoa  will 
tpply  aa  Independent  ttudentt,  will  cretta  t  tavera  laptct  on  the 
airtedy  intuffldant  tupport  for  undergrtduates  being  provided  through 
thete  prograaa. 

Raco— andttiont 

Thtt  tha  currtnt  provltlont  rettrlctlng  Pell/SEOG  twtrdt  to 
undargrtduatet  be  extended. 


10.  Other  Ittutt  tnd  Conctmt 

t)    Trio  Prograaa 

Should  the  tuthorlcatlon  of  TRIO  prograaa  ba  extended? 

Trio  progrtaa  have  provided  algnlflctnt  forat  of  reaedltl  education  tnd 
ancourtgeaent  to  dlatdvtnttged  high  tchool  atudenta  who  alght  not 
othtrwlte  contlder  further  education* 
vt.    There  It  no  longer  a  need  for  auch  prograaa* 

The  continued  under-enrollaent  of  dltadvantaged  populttlont  In  higher 
education*      well       the  wldetpretd  lack  of  good,  tlaely,  and  tccurtte 
inforaatlon  about  college  opportunltlea,  aoea  to  underlie  tha  continued 
need  for  tuch  progrtaa* 

RacnaatMdatlon! 

That  the  authorization  of  Title  IV  Trio  prograaa  be  extended  at  a  aetna 
for  providing  apadtl  tupport  to  dittdvtnttged  populttlont* 
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Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much»  Mr.  Russo. 
Mr.  Franke. 

Mr.  Franke.  Thank  you,  Senator  Quayle.  It  is  indeed  an  honor  to 
testify  today. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  these  two  other  colleagu  ^s  on  the 
title  IV  task  force  at  the  Indiana  Conference,  and  I  suppori  the  rec- 
ommendations th'^t  have  been  made  to  you  in  the  report  from  that 
conference.  I  think  they  represent  a  sound  basis  to  the  problem 
and  the  opportunities  that  are  facing  higher  education  today. 

Also  I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  president  of  the  Indiana  Student 
Financial  Aid  Association,  and  I  can  report  to  you  that  the  recom- 
mendations represent  broad  consensus  of  the  profession  within  In- 
diana. 

There  are  three  items  that  I  would  like  to  amplify  today,  if  I 
may.  The  first  one  has  to  do  with  the  definition  of  the  independent 
student. 

Mr.  Russo  has  talked  about  that,  and  I  would  like  to  add  the  em- 
phasis from  an  institution  that  has  over  40  percent  of  its  students 
above  the  age  of  25,  and  about  half  of  its  title  IV  recipients  cur- 
rently meeting  the  independent  student  definition.  It  is  a  difficult 
problem. 

Some  recommendations  to  solve  it  are  trying  to  establish  an  arbi- 
trary age  cutoff  that  would  simplify  the  definition.  Others  try  to 
make  the  definition  more  complex  by  adding  more  variables  to  it. 
And  I  think  our  recommendation  is  somewhat  of  a  hybrid  of  these 
two. 

The  important  thing  we  have  to  understand  and  decide  up  front 
is  whether  we  are  interested  in  the  student's  independent  status  as 
it  may  or  may  not  be.  I  would  simply  try  to  decide  if  the  student  is 
in  fact  independent,  or  do  we  have  a  different  idea,  and  that  is  in 
fact  to  determine  whether  the  student  ought  to  be  independent 
based  on  the  typical  family  situation.  And  I  think  we  are  moving 
toward  that  latter  approach. 

The  current  definition  is  subject  to  manipulation  by  a  very  small 
number  of  students  because  it  is  difficult  to  document.  And  so  the 
age  driven  test  would  seem  to  be  more  appropriate.  However,  that 
does  open  up  some  problems  for  those  students  who  unwillingly 
have  been  forced  to  become  self-sufficient,  some  of  them  as  early  as 
their  high  school  years.  I  think  the  evidence  is  that  is  happening 
more  and  more  often  today. 

What  I  would  recommend  is  that  if  we  adopt  an  age  limit,  say  of 
22,  that  there  be  some  predefined  areas  of  discretion  where  stu- 
dents who  have  been  forced  to  become  independent  not  be  penal- 
ized and  precluded  from  applying  for  Federal  assistance,  and  to 
perhaps  set  an  upper  age  cutoff  to  prove  independence  after  they 
reach  the  age  of  say  25  or  so. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  comment  on  briefly,  because  it 
has  been  mentioned  before,  and  that  is  the  calendar  that  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  delivery  system. 

The  past  2  years  we  have  been  fortunate  in  that  the  forms  have 
been  out  early  enough  for  completion  to'  get  that  done  beginning 
about  Thanksgiving,  which  was  when  we  would  like  to  start.  How- 
ever, the  thing  that  right  now  I  think  is  presenting  the  greatest 
problem  to  the  delivery  calendar  is  the  verification  process.  Simply, 
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the  Department  of  Education  does  not  release  its  final  policies  and 
procedures  for  verification  until  late  in  the  spring,  long  after  we 
have  already  gone  out  and  advised  students  what  to  prepare  for. 
Quite  often,  it  means  we  have  to  change  our  procedures  and  it 
delays  the  process,  and  that  delay  is  a  hardship  for  us  certainly, 
but  primarily  it  is  a  hardship  for  the  students.  They  do  not  get 
their  awards  on  time.  And  if  they  cannot  get  their  awards  on  time, 
ii  would  seem  to  me  the  system  has  failed. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Education  be  in- 
structed to  have  their  verification  requirements  published  and  fi- 
nalized at  the  same  time  that  the  application  forms  are  finalized. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  the  issue  of  the  balance  between 
the  sufficiency  of  the  data  and  the  ease  of  application.  It  seems 
every  time 've  talk  about  simplifying  the  application  process,  it  is 
harder  for  students  and  parents.  For  instance,  what  used  to  be  a 
two-page  financial  aid  form  was  shortened  some  years  ago  lo  a 
four-page  financial  aid  form  with  increased  duplication  of  data  re- 
quests and  decreased  regulations  of  data  elements. 

Senator  Quayle.  Sounds  like  the  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  Franke.  I  am  not  asked  to  testify  on  the  Tax  Code. 

The  1985-86  SAF  expects  a  typical  dependent  applicant  and  his 
parent  to  provide  162  different  responses  of  which  67  were  consid- 
ered part  of  the  core  Federal  application.  I  have  attached  some  doc- 
unrients  to  my  testimony  that  shows  what  we  have  to  do  to  verify 
this  information. 

But  I  would  like  to  indicate  the  Department  of  Education  has  in- 
structed us  to  verify  50  percent  of  the  cases.  However,  we  found 
that  for  dependent  students  we  have  to  verify  88  percent  of  our  ap- 
plicants. This  leads  to  some  questions.  Is  all  this  data  truly  neces- 
sary to  determine  eligibility?  If  it  is,  why  do  we  not  collect  it  up 
front  rather  than  having  an  additional  application  process? 

And,  second,  why  do  we  have  a  needs  analysis  system  that  in  ad- 
vance expects  one-half  of  its  applicants  to  make  significant  errors 
in  reporting  data? 

What  I  would  recommend  is  that  we  collect  only  those  data  ele- 
ments that  statistically  demonstrated  impact  on  th^  aggregate  and 
that  verification  of  those  applicants  and  data  elements  that  give 
evidence  of  error  to  a  significant  degree. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Quayle,  fo*  this  opportunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Franke  follows:] 
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Nr.  Chairnan*  Nembers  of  the  Subconn 1 tte« ,  It  la  indeed  an  honor 
to  be  invited  to  appear  before  you  today  and  present  teatlnony 
regarding  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  a  nenber  of  the  Title  IV  Task  Force 
of  the  Indiana  Conference  of  Higher  Education  this  past  winter. 
I  support  the  recoiitiitenc*atlons  made  by  the  Conference  In  Its  report 
to  Senator  Quayle.    The  reconitendatlons  represent.  In  my  opinion, 
a  sound  and  responsible  approach  to  the  problens  and  opportunities 
facing  federal  student  assistance  in  the  neit  five  years. 

As  president  of  the  Indiana  Student  Financial  Aid  Association 
(ISFAA),  I  can  report  to  you  that  the  Conference's  reconnendatlons 
reflect  the  consensus  of  the  profession  in  Indiana.    The  sonetlnes 
competing  Interests  of  public  vs.  private,  large  vs.  small,  tradi- 
tional vs.  non-tradltlonal  were  refreshingly  absent  from  the 
task  force's  deliberation.    The  concept  of  partnership*  a  partnership 
between  families.   Institutions  and  the  federal  government,  was 
the  unifying  factor,  and  the  recommendations  are  made  In  that 
context  * 

There  are  three  Items  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee today.    They  are:    the  Issue  of  the  self-supporting  student, 
the  need  for  a  delivery-sensitive  calendar  for  Title  IV  aid, 
and  the  balance  between  the  sufficiency  of  data  and  the  ease 
of  application. 
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X  aust  prtface  ay  reaark)  on  this  issue  by  stating  that  I  coae 
froa  an  institution  with  a  largt  nuabtr  of  non-traditional  studtnts. 
lipproiiaattly  40%  of  the  student  body  at  Indiana  University-Purdue 
University  at  Fort  Wayne  (XPFW)  Is  over  th«  age  of  25.  Slightly 
in  eioess  of  one  half  of  our  federal  aid  recipients  aeet  the 
current  definition  of  an  independent  student. 

The  national  debate  over  the  proper  definition  of  an  independent 
student  has'' produced  a  nuaber  of  proposals.    8oae  suggest  a  longer 
base  period^to  establish  independence.    Others  opt  for  a  slapler 
rule,  usually  anchored  on  an  arbitrary  age  cutoff.     The  Indiana 
Conference  recoaaendation  is  a  hybrid  of  these  two  approaches. 

But  there  is  a  tension  evident  in  all  this.     Is  the  teat  for 
financial  self-sufficiency  aeant  to  deteralne  whether  financial 
independence  does  in  fact  eiist  or  whether  it  should  eilst? 
Are  we  still  interested  in  a  "snapshot*  approach,  one  which  accepts 
the  applicant  as  he  or  she  is  at  the  present,  or  do  we  want  a 
aethodology  driven  by  a  public  policy  value  judgeaent  of  what 
the  student/parent  relationship  ought  to  be.     I  sense  that  the 
latter,  aore  normative,  approach  is  now  predoalnant. 

The  current  test  for  independence  is  prone  to  subjectivity  and 
aanipulation  by  a  saall  nuaber  of  especially  resourceful  students. 
With  the  eiception  of  the  federal  tai  return,  it  is  nearly  Impossible 
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to  docunent  the  relationship  between  students  and  parents.  But 
sn  a9e  driven  test  has  its  problems  as  well.    It  does  not  sllow 
for  students  who  have  been  unwillingly  disenfranchised  fron  their 
fanilies  and  left  to  fend  for  theaselves.    The  sad  truth  is  that 
this  is  happening  aore  often  today,  even  during  the  high  school 
years.    Since  these  students  have  lost  all  contact  with  their 
parents,  an  arbitrary  age  test  would  preclude  thea  from  applying 
for  federal  assistance. 

There  is  no  siaple  solution  to  this  problea.     The  fact  reaains 
that  aore  adult  students  are  returning  to  college,  many  of  thea 
in  difficult  financial  situations  due  to  job  loss,  divorce  or 
other  such  circuastance .    Whatever  test  is  used  should  accept 
these  students  as  independent,  as  any  rational  person  would. 

I  would  concur  in  the  recoaaendation  of  the  Indiana  Conference 
for  Higher  Education  for  a  self-supporting  test  based  on  a  aininua 
age  of  22,  with  a  recognition  of  exceptional  circuastances. 
1  would  further  recoaaend  that  students  of  25  and  above  be  deterained 
as  independent  on  the  basis  of  their  age  alone.  Finally*  I  would 
recoaaend  that  students  between  22  and  25  be  classified  according 
to  easily  verified  data  eleaents,  such  as  aarital  status,  dependent 
children^  prior  year's  incoae,  etc. 
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Th»  n»»A  for  a  dglivrv  aanaltlv  ealandar 

This  is  no  ntw  Issus.    In  the  past  tht  stress  point  has  been 
approval  of  the  application  docuaents  by  the  Departaent  of  Education 
in  a  ti»ely  Manner.    Fortunately*  there  were  no  delays  for  the 
i9B5-86  for«  and  the  i9B6-B7  for*  also  appears  to  be  on  schedule. 
Since  ISFAA  begir.s  its  student/parent  workshops  on  applying  for 
financial  aid  i»»ediately  after  Thanksgiving*  It  is  very  important 
that  the  for»s  be  available  by  » id-Noveaber . 

What  worries  »e  now  is  the  effect  that  the  verification  process 
is  having  on  delivery.     Institutions  typically  begin  their  verifi** 
cation  process  by  February  i.     Planning  for  this  process  »ust 
take  place  the  previous  fall.     Informational  brochures  »ust  be 
prepared  to  advise  students  of  what  their  obligations  are*  workshops 
are  conducted  in  the  high  schools*  and  ad»in istrat ive  procedures* 
both  automated  and  Manual,  are  put  in  place  for  verifying  student 
reported  data.    Department  of  Education  decisions  to  alter  validation 
requirements  iate  that  spring  can  bring  the  whole  process  to 
a  halt.    Once  the  new  procedures  are  understood  by  the  aid  adaini' 
strators*  then  students  MUst  be  recontacted  to  provide  additional 
verifying  information.    These  delays  ultimately  mean  that  students 
will  not  receive  awards  on  time.     In  other  words*  the  delivery 
system  has  failed. 
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Let  Be  Illustrate  using  the  1965*86  Pell  validation  process. 

IPFW  Is  not  unique  In  preparing  students  In  advance  for  validation 

by  requiring  student  and  parent  tsi  returns  from  all  eligible 

sppllcsnts.    We  do  not  always  know  which  students  are  selected 

for  validation  by  the  Department  until  the  student  submits  his 

or  her  Student  Aid  Report »  which  may  be  aid-Apr  11  at  the  earllebt 

or»  more  frequently*  late  summer.    We  were  alerted  on  April  22 

by  a  Department  Dear  Colleague  letter  that  major  changes  were 

being  made  In  the  validation  requirements.    That  letter  promised 

the  complete  Validation  Handbook  would  reach  us  yet  that  spring. 

We  opted  to  watt  for  the  Handbook*  which  outlines  the  mandatory 

procedures  to  follow*  before  going  back  to  students  for  the  additional 

required  documentation.    Unfortunately*  the  Handbook  did  not 

reach  us  until  July  3.    We  had  to  resort  to  manual  processing 

even  though  we  are  an  automated  shop  because  the  Pell  Tape  Exchange 

failed  to  adequately  report  validation  requirements  for  individual 

student  records.    Needless  to  say*  even  though  IPFW  Is  now  tn 

its  third  week  of  classes*  approximately  45%  of  our  Pell  recipients 

have  not  yet  received  their  awards  for  this  semester. 

I  recommend  that  the  Department  release  all  data  collection  and 
verification  requirements  at  the  same  time  the  application  forms 
are  approved  for  printing. 
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Balance  botween  nufflclgnev  of  data  and  eaag  of  Aoplleation 

For  soae  Inexplicable  reason,  the  aore  we  talk  about  simplifying 
the  application  process  for  students  and  parents,  the  harder 
it  seeas  to  get  for  thea.    What  used  to  be  a  two  page  Financial 
Aid  Fora  (FAF)  was  'shortened'  to  a  four  page  FAF  with  increased 
duplication  of  data  requests  and  decreased  integration  of  data 
elements.    And  a  needs  analysis  methodology  linked  to  the  federal 
adjusted  gross  Income  figure  for  simplicity  increasingly  questions 
the  value  of  that  figure  and  demands  modifications  in  growing 
number.    The  1985-86  FAF  expects  typical  dependent  applicants 
and  their  parents  to  provide  162  different  responses,  of  which 
67  were  considered  part  of  the  core  federal  application.     I  conduct 
about  20  FAF  workshops  in  high  schools  each  winter,  and  I  find 
it  ever  more  difficult  to  explain  the  process  and  form. 

But  worst  of  allr  the  validation/verification  process  has  grown 
to  the  point  of  requiring  proof  of  accuracy  from  half  of  the 
filers  and  for  all  but  a  few  of  the  significant  data  elements. 
In  fact*  while  the  Department  states  that  It  will  select  50% 
of  eligible  Pell  applicants  for  validationr  I  have  found  that 
55%  of  IPFW's  independent  eligible  applicants  and  fully  88%  of 
our  dependent  eligible  applicants  have  been  selected  for  validation 
by  the  Department.     For  the  Subcommittee's  information,  I  have 
attached  to  my  testimony  the  Department's  suggested  validation 
forms.    These  will  give  a  feeling  for  the  complexity  and  magnitude 
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of  the  validation  effort  as  It  affects  both  Institutions  and 
families. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  Department  of  Education  has  a  auch  publicized 
proposal  to  simplify  data  collection  to  six  key  elements.  Not 
publicized  is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  sli  elements  requires 
five  different  questions  on  the  application,  and  one  those  five 
requires  an  additional   15  items  on  a  verification  worksheet. 

The  basic  question  Is  this:     If  all  this  data  li  truly  necessary 
to  adequately  determine  eligibility,  then  why  not  colU  c  It 
on  the  original  application?    And  once  It  Is  collected,  why  ask 
the  family  to  provide  the  same  data  again?    Why  build  a  needs 
analysis  system  that  eipects  one  half  of  Its  applicants  to  have 
made  significant  errors  In  reporting  data?    Eligible  applicants 
are  faced  with  substantially  making  a  second  application  after 
the  first  demonstrated  eligibility  for  the  protjram.    One  cannot 
discount  the  element  of  discouragement  that  the  a^"»pl  Icat  I  on  and 
verification  process  Introduces  to  prospective  students,  especially 
those  from  low  Income  families. 

I  Would  recommend  that  the  application  collect  only  those  data 
elements  that  have  a  statistically  demonstrated  Impact  on  the 
aggregate  distribution  of  federal  dollars  and  that  the  verification 
process  be  limited  to  those  applicants  and  those  data  elements 
that  give  evidence  of  error  to  a  significant  degree. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity 
to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee.     I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  at  this  time. 
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APPCNDIX  B 


1914  NOH-TAX  riLOl  fTATDIDfr 


iOCXAL  nOQRITT 


X  (Ml  fmm  not  filed  and  viU  not  £iU  •  1914  o.f.  inooM  Tw  Rttum  worn 
1O40»  1040A,  Pf  1040B.  KL  t»»  InfooMtlon  on  tho  Studont  Aid  Mpott  Oiieh 
vlU  b9  ttwd  to  calfluUf  ay  (•pouM'^oon'VdaughtM's)  MU  OTMt  oMuadi  ii 

6Qi9^#tO  Md  OOKCOUt* 


I  Pf  InoM  oomd  te  Mognt  of  ineaw 

«otk  otatod  on  tha  ap^lootiont  fcoi  Mch  oouieot 


Siqnotutoo 

AWtlCWir   rATHER  , 

OATl   OATI 


SV0U8I  MOTHER  ^ 

DATI    OAW 


12  i 
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APPENDIX  C 


1984  NOIMIOC  wiim  mTEHBrr 


KM 


8KIAL  SBCtmXTY  NMCR 


f«i!f*^  '^^•^       ^^^^  •  158*  ^-S*  'new  Tlx  iteturn  rosm 

1040,  W40A,  oc  1040B.  AU  th«  Infotmitlon  on  tbm  StudMt  Aid  itoport 
*«iaj  will  te  uMa  to  calculate  ny  (apoua«*s/8on'«/daughtar*s)  Ml  Ckant 


awd  is  ooBiplata  and  comet 

8lqnatag( 


mUCMt  PATOER 


SPOUSE  ^  MOTHER 

 DATE 
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APPENDIX  D 


conarr  hoqsbiocd  sxs^imbi  n  nmcoMDMtr  acnoou  mi 


SXIAL  SEORITT  NMa 


WWEB  IM  HODSmOU) 


NMOB  MD  ADOKESS  OP  IQR8KX)IDMCt 
flCHOOC.  MTaDINO  BKWBBI  7/1/85 
^   W  6/30/B6  


IP  tXMER  or  NM1ES  LISTED  IS  DIFFERlMr  FROM  NMIR  CF  EXEMPHOIB  CUUHED 
ON  THE  1984  ThX  RETURH  (HIM3S  ANY  FOR  MX  OR  BUMDNBSS),  EXPCAXN  THAT 
DIFFOUICB  BELOK: 


SlqnatUM 


APPtlCAtir  , 
DATS  


FATHER 
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SPOUSE 
DATE 


MOTHER 
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APPENDIX  E 
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KCUL  flCUMTT  MJMOI  

nu.  n  ftm  tmrnn  ncitvB  m  iM4t 

O  NUCtft  tamflU  (MOiVt  MOC  OS  WC) 
•  pOKtloM  oC  unavloyiant 


o  QMu««  poKtlOM  of  RtlUoad  MClc« 

o  NKlMn*o  OaVNMttlcn 

o  Job  Trtlnlny  iKtncAlp  tet  mn- 
'  BtloMl  tamllta 


o  VbtsMs  tamflt*a  anvt  «*iaiUaiul 
bmClUI  ineludi  OMth  Ncaleo, 
ntf  dMny  and  Intanlty  Cdwpwtion 
(DK)  M«  W  WaattaMl  MMblUutloQ 
Vngna  famflta 

o  ti 


0  XM  dividari  tvluilon  tnm  M  Fan 
1040-lin*  9b  OC  104Ql^lln»  ■ 

o  Ohusod  poKtions  of  ponoloiui 

o  umand  pOKtloiM  of  GiplUl  galno 

o  oividMd  toimioohBtl  OKlUiion  Uam 
Tom  1040*  idMAiU  I,  liiw  ■ 


o  rttroi^t  inooM  nmlmlna  ttm  US 
ron  2SS5-Un»  39 

o  Houoiny,  food*  and  oUmv  living 
aUoMnoaa  for  ■ftlltacy*  el«cqy#  and 
ottMca  (ineUida  omT 
valua  oC  faanaClta) 

o  fof  ottiaa  unkand  Ineeaa  and  bmflts 
audb  aa  lladl  Cung  tanaf  Ita,  aaeaaa 
aacnad  inooaa  cMdlt^  ats* 


-  toelal  Socusity 

-  Honay  ttm  atadant  financial  aid  pciHH—  (adaeatlonal  loana,  Mak-atudy 
aacnlngar  qtuAM,  oc  actotacahlpa) 

•  ^tatarana  taonaflta  fee  adueatiea  tCX  ilUr  napind«»a  ■kiaational  Aaai*- 
taoea  rtogr«»  oc  Mk  CORtcifautaocy  Banaf  iU) 

•  Gifts  and  aucvect,  otiiac  liian  aeBayr  vooalvad  fkoa  ftianda  oc  taUfelvaa 


>  Taa-iteltacad  oc  datecad  anmiltiad  oc  "coUovac*  panalonc 
digyhiraa 


DMI 
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APPENDIX  F 


tucom  AM)  sBivxTi  mfMfi^ — ™ 


nu  ZM  M  ANQuirti  vog  aid  von  mnu  mcuvb  pt  i9u% 
o  CMuettOQ  Co*  a  mltd  omvU  kImi  both  «nkJi  • , 


o 


MtoMA  poitloM  of  SoeUl  fMucltr  bmCits 
«npt  «*raitioiMl  bmClU  Cinotuda  Avpl*. 
■nta  ticwlty  XnooM  or  41a*iUly 
nnaxlts#  ate*) 

o  Oaitf  nvpoKt  caealvad  te  tha  atudant*a  ehlldnn 

•  *W  to  »*rtliaa  with  Ptpwrin  Chlidraa  (atdc 
oc  MC) 

a  MaUm  banaf  Ita 

a  nttMaa  pottlena  oC  ufMiVloyaMit  ooapmtlon 

a  Otttand  poctiona  of  taiue^  Mtlmnt 
Banaflta 

a  Moctawi'a  CoavMaatlOQ 


a  Vttmm'M  bmf  ita  ■■mpi  adueatlonat 
bmflta  Clnelute  Oaath  Pmmion, 
OapMdmey  and  Xnd«nlty  CavMiMtien 
PK),  Md  V»  Woatioaii  Rahihilltatlen 
trogna  bmf  ita.) 

a  Job  Ttaining  MctMrriiip  Act  non-adoeitlena 
bmflta 

a  Aiv  ottac  unuaad  inem  m4  bmflta 


Ooi't  iaeltidat 

"  is*!?  ^  ««  you 


aimtiacaa 


AmicAwr  _ 
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APPENDIX  G 


mam  or  nutviMUuri'  moan  mromr 


8KXAL  SKOUTt  MtBBI 


AMBNBR  IW  WOUJOmm  QOESTXONSl 


In  1M4  In  IMS 


o  Did  you  or  will  you  giv*  YES  YES 

thu  ^50  Hocth  of  support  to  "~to 

to  your  flon/dau^tor?  1  * 

In  I9S4  m  IMS 

o  Did  or  will  your  aon/dius^ttr 

liv*  with  you  for  moro  than  YES  YES 

42  days? 


Siqnaturo 

FAWER   

DATE  

HJTOEK  
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Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Franke. 

Next  Mr.  Walter  Schmucker. 

Mr.  Schmucker.  Thank  you,  Senator  Quayle. 

My  name  is  Walter  Schmucker.  I  have  been  the  director  of  stu- 
dent finance  at  Goshen  College  since  1965,  the  year  when  the  first 
Higher  Education  Act  was  signed  into  law.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  for  me,  as  an  administrator  of  financial  aid,  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  present  some  of  my  views  on  several  issues  related  to 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Having  served  on  the  Indiana  Conference  of  Higher  Education 
Task  Force,  which  prepared  recommendations  for  reauthorizing 
title  IV  programs,  I  comr.end  that  report  to  you.  I  support  most  of 
the  recommendations  as  they  are  outlined  in  that  report,  and  urge 
the  committee  to  include  those  recommendations  in  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  title  IV  Student  Financial  Aid  Program. 

Several  issues  are  of  particular  interest  and  importance  to  me, 
and  I  want  to  focus  on  those  for  my  testimony  today. 

One,  as  has  been  mentioned  several  times  already  today,  is  the 
master  calendar.  During  the  early  years  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  funding  for  the  various  student  financial  aid  program  was  ap- 
propriated in  the  same  year  that  it  was  expended.  Congress  saw  fit 
to  change  that  procedure  because  institutions  learned  too  late  in 
the  year  how  many  dollars  would  be  available  for  distribution  to 
their  students.  Instead,  Congress  initiated  the  principle  of  forward 
funding  in  the  appropriation  cycle 

Just  as  important  as  the  funding  process  is  the  need  for  institu- 
tions to  know  early  in  the  processing  year  any  regulatory  changes 
which  affect  the  administration  of  financial  aid  to  students.  A  well 
planned  master  calendar,  as  promoted  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Student  Aid,  would,  if  established  by  statute,  allow  for  better  plan- 
ning, provide  for  better  and  more  accurate  information  dissemina- 
tion to  parents  and  students,  and  improve  the  overall  administra- 
tion of  financial  aid  funds. 

I  encourage  legislation  to  establish  education  savings  accounts  as 
proposed  by  the  Reagan  administration.  The  present  need  analysis 
process  for  establishing  demonstrated  financial  needs  incorporates 
a  disincentive  for  saving  for  college.  That  is,  if  a  student  saves 
funds  in  his  or  her  own  name  for  college,  those  savings  are  taxed 
at  a  much  higher  rate  when  determining  the  family's  ability  to  pay 
and  if  savings  were  owned  by  the  parents. 

Nevertheless,  the  Nation's  tax  laws  currently  encourage  families 
to  establish  investments  in  a  child's  name  through  the  Gift  to 
Minors  Act,  which  reduces  the  tax  liability  on  the  parent  who  is 
normally  in  a  higher  tax  bracket.  To  limit  the  amount  of  future 
increases  in  Federal  outlays  for  financial  aid,  procedures  should  be 
enacted  to  establish  education  savings  accounts  similar  to  the 
present  individual  retirement  accounts,  which  would  encourage 
families  to  set  aside  funds  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
These  accounts  should  be  established  with  provisions  that  will 
allow  the  savings  to  be  a  part  of  students  self-help  expectation  in 
paying  for  their  education.  Thus,  the  incentive  to  save  will  not  be 
nullified  by  a  high  taxing  rate  when  establishing  eligibility  for  var- 
ious gift  aid  programs. 
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The  procedures  which  the  State  Student  Assistance  Commission 
of  Indiana  uses  to  establish  eligibility  for  Indiana  grant  programs 
could  serve  as  a  model  for  determining  Federal  grant  aid  eligibility 
without  penalizing  the  family  for  saving  toward  the  student's  edu- 
cational expenses. 

Several  other  issues,  in  my  judgment,  are  very  important  and 
should  be  addressed  in  the  reauthorization  process.  These  are: 

One,  loan  consolidation.  Provisions  must  be  made  for  allowing 
students  to  consolidate  their  education  loans  during  the  repayment 
term.  These  loans  include  the  national  direct,  guaranteed  student 
loans,  Federal  nursing  student  loan,  et  cetera.  Only  with  such  a 
provision  can  many  students  avoid  defaulting  because  of  the  heavy 
indebtedness  in  multiple  loan  programs. 

Two,  training  of  fmancial  aid  administrators.  Student  flnancial 
aid  is  an  extremely  complex  and  constantly  changing  profession. 
The  size  of  Federal  outlays  for  student  aid  is  substantial.  It  would 
seem  advisable  that  those  persons  assigned  to  administer  Federal 
programs  on  the  campuses  be  given  adequate  information  and 
training  to  administer  the  programs  accurately  and  fairly.  And, 
yet,  the  Department  of  Education  has  all  but  eliminated  funds  for 
this  purpose  and,  instead,  tends  to  hold  the  big  stick  of  program 
reviews  and  audits  over  the  head  of  financial  aid  administrators 
and  educational  institutions. 

I  believe  the  use  of  funds  for  training  and  better  information  dis- 
semination would  serve  the  Department  and  the  American  citizens 
more  effectively. 

Three,  independent  student.  Much  has  been  said  regarding  the 
need  for  a  clear  definition  of  an  independent  student.  I  believe  this 
issue  should  be  addressed  in  the  reauthorization  process,  and  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  definition,  as  established  by  the  State  Student 
Assistance  Commission  of  Indiana,  be  used  as  a  model  for  the  Fed- 
eral programs. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  today  and  appreciate 
the  support  that  many  students  have  already  received  through  the 
Federal  programs  and  hope  that  they  will  continue  and  be  im- 
proved. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK,  gentlemen.  Thank  you  very  much  for  very 
fine  and  specific  testimony. 

Vfc}  are  going  to  have  to  move  on  because  of  the  time  constraints. 
I  h^^.ve  to  get  back  to  a  vote  yet.  And  so  I  thank  you  very  much. 

And  I  will  now  call  on  our  fourth  panel. 

Mr.  Bill  DuBois. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BILL  DuBOIS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  INDIANA 
STATE  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  COMMISSION,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IN, . 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  DENNIS  OBERGFELL,  DIRECTOR;  FRANK 
CAMMARATA,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  BANK  OF  INDIANA,  MERRILL- 
VILLE,  IN;  AND  FRED  W.  DRAPER,  DIRECTOR,  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAMS,  INDIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
TERRE  HAUTE,  IN 

Mr.  DuBois.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
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I  know  that  everybody  is  claiming  a  connection  to  you  today.  I 
want  you  to  know  I  am  the  only  one  here  that  could  have  claimed 
to  worked  for  your  father  while  you  were  still  in  school. 

Senator  Quayle.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DuBois.  In  the  interest  of  your  time,  I  am  going  to  skip 
through  the  prepared  testimony  that  we  have  supplied  to  you  and 
just  stress  three  or  four  things  that  relate  to  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program. 

The  State  Student  Assistance  Commission  is  the  State  guarantee 
agency  in  Indiana  for  the  GSL  and  PLUS  loan  programs.  We  guar- 
anteed our  first  GSL  in  May  1978.  From  then  until  June  30,  1985, 
we  have  guaranteed  a  total  of  more  than  $708  million  in  loans  to 
more  than  190,000  students. 

There  are  about  three  or  four  things  that  all  have  been  men- 
tioned to  this  point  that  I  would  like  to  restress,  and  these  are 
things  which  we  believe  have  kept  the  default  rate  in  the  Indiana 
program  at  what  it  is  estimated  for  this  year  at  about  3  percent. 
The  first  is  multiple  disbursements. 

A  number  of  people  have  referred  to  the  use  of  multiple  disburse- 
ments. We  would  recommend  to  the  Congress  essentially  several 
disbursements  through  the  school  year  to  help  ensure  that  students 
use  the  dollars  that  they  have  been  loaned  for  tuition  and  fees, 
which  is  what  the  Higher  Education  Act  originally  intended. 

Copayable  checks,  second  point;  374  out  of  476  lenders  in  the 
State  program  currently  make  checks  copayable  to  schools  as  well 
as  the  student.  And  to  date  we  have  fielded  no  serious  objections 
from  any  of  the  educational  institutions  in  regards  to  having  to 
handle  copayable  checks. 

Finally,  we  would  encourage  the  Senator's  consideration,  the 
committee's  consideration,  of  cosigners.  We  recommend  cosigners 
and  we  think  that  is  probably  one  of  the  good  reasons  that  our  de- 
fault rate  is  so  low.  So  you  may  want  to  consider  that  possibility. 

And,  finally,  I  would  add  that  we  would  support  the  Indiana  Con- 
ference on  Higher  Education,  the  recommendations  that  all  GSL 
loans  be  need  tested  regardless  of  income,  and  that  the  face 
amount  of  GSL  loans  be  limited  actually  up  to  the  limit. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  DuBois  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  8Y  WILLIAM  DU  BOIS  JR. 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  STATE  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  COMMISSION  OF  INDIANA 
Before  The 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 
OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
Monday,  September  9,  1985 
Continuing  Education  Center,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
South  Bend,  Indiana 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee-- 

My  name  Is  William  Du  Bois  Jr.,  and  I  am  here  In  my  role  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  State  Student  Assistance  Commission  of  Indiana  (SSACI). 

With  me  today  Is  Mr.  Dennis  Obergfell,  Director  of  SSACI *s  Loan  Division,  which 
functions  as  the  state  guarantee  agency  for  the  GSL  and  PLUS  Loan  programs 
authorized  by  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Since  your  time  Is  limited,  I  won't  waste  It  with  a  lot  of  preliminary 
Information.  Instead,  let  me  go  Immediately  to  the  two  programs  In  which  SSACI 
has  a  direct  relationship  with  programs  authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
We  operate  five  other  programs  which  are  entirely  state-funded. 

One  of  the  programs  which  Involves  a  federal-state  partnership  Is  our  need-based 
state  grant  program.  For  the  academic  year  Just  beginning,  the  General  Assembly 
at  the  urging  of  Governor  Robert  D.  Orr  allocated  $26.1  million  In  state  funds, 
a  15  per  cent  Increase  over  1984-85. 
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Our  total  grant  program,  with  the  addition  of  about  $1.52  million  In  Title  IV 
State  Student  Incentive  Grant  funds,  Is  about  $27.6  million  for  ig85-86.  SSIG 
funds  make  up  about  5.5X  of  that  total. 

Put  another  way,  the  availability  of  the  SSI6  funds  Influences  our  awards  only 
slightly.  If  we  could  Ignore  the  special  requirements  on  the  use  of  SSIG  money 
and  assume  that  It  was  used  for  all  students,  the  loss  of  SSIG  funds  would  mean 
that  our  average  grant  to  public  university  students  would  have  been  $761 
Instead  of  $805  and  our  average  grant  to  students  at  Independent, 
non-state-supported  schools  would  have  been  $1,832  Instead  of  $1,939. 

Emphatically,  I  am  not  saying  that  SSACI  recommends  that  you  eliminate  the  SSIG 
grant.  These  funds  do  enhance  our  awards  program  and  Increase  the  likelihood 
that  the  amount  of  a  grant  might  Induce  applicants  to  turn  the  corner  In  their 
Individual  decisions  about  whether  or  not  to  attend  college. 

Viewed  from  the  larger  perspective  of  the  total  fe^teral-state-lnstitutlonal 
» student  financial  assistance  system,  however,  the  SSIG  funds  are  not  Integral  or 
crucial  to  Indiana's  grant  program. 

We  will  have  a  significant  grant  program,  with  or  without  SSIG  funds,  because 
our  governor  and  the  General  Assembly  are  committed  to  programs  to  Increase  the 
educational  attainments  of  Hoosiers.  In  fact,  the  Governor  and  the  General 
Assembly  have  authorized  an  expenditure  of  $30  million  in  the  1986-87  academic 
year.  This  figure  does  not  include  SSIG  funds  which  might  be  available.  Thus, 
the  state  appropriation  will  increase  another  15  per  cent  on  top  of  the  15  per 
cent  increase  this  year.    Those  substantial  increases  demonstrate  the  kind  of 
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connltment  to  access  to  higher  education  which  Indiana  state  government  has  made 
and  Is  making. 

By  far  the  most  significant  Higher  Education  Act  partnership  between  SSACI  and 
the  federal  government  Is  our  role  as  the  state  guarantee  agency  for  the  federal 
student  loan  programs. 

These  programs— GSL  and  PLUS—are  a  tremendously  Important  source  of  funds  for 
students  and  parents  searching  for  ways  to  finance  costly  post-secondary 
educational  programs. 

SSACI  guaranteed  Its  first  GSL  In  May  of  1978.  From  then  until  June  30,  1985, 
the  agency  has  guaranteed  a  total  of  wort  than  $706  million  In  loans  to  nore 
tVn  190,000  students. 

Our  agency  operates  these  loan  programs  with  Income  from  two  primary  sources: 

1)  The  It  Insurance  premium  collected  on  each  loan  which  SSACI  guarantees. 

2)  The  administrative  cost  allowance  (AtA)  provided  until  recently  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education. 

L«t  m  Interject  here  the  fact  that  m  are  disappointed  by  Secretary  Bennett's 
decision  to  withhold  ACA  this  year.  And  we  are  amazed  that  he  adamantly  adheres 
to  that  position  even  after  the  Congress,  In  a  recent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  specifically  provided  funds  to  pay  ACA  for  the  current 
federal  fiscal  year. 
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SSACI  has  been  a  good  steward,  we  have  a  no-frills  operation.  We  concentrate 
on  the  role  granted  to  us  by  the  Higher  Education  Act-providing  access  to 
higher  education  through  successfully  operated  loan  programs. 

The  Stcretary's  decltlon  to  trithhold  ACA  won*t  cause  our  program  to  fold  this 
year  or  next.  However,  we  rely  on  ACA  to  fund  our  student  loan  operations.  If 
this  arbitrary  policy  Is  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  It  wIM  sap  our 
strength  and  undenMnt  oyr  eblllty  to  susUIn  a  program  which  has  operaUd 
ffugaHv  s;id  In  the  public  InUrest. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  ways  In  which  the  Congress  can  achieve  savings  In  the  student 
loan  program. 

SSACI  has  always -encoure^ed  Mlana  lenders  to  Mke  aiuUiple  tlisburseMnts. 
checks  payable  to  both  the  student  and  the  school,  and  has  for  years  reconmended 
that  lenders  mail  loan  checks  directly  to  the  educational  Institution.  We  feel 
these  practices  have  helped  keep  Indiana's  default  rate  within  reason.  In  fact, 
our  default  rate  had  steadily  declined  over  the  last  four  years  to  about  3X.  We 
strongly  urge  the  Federal  Government  to  adopt  these  policies  as  part  of  the 
program's  reauthorization. 

Hultlple  disbursements,  we  feel,  help  students  to  better  budget  their  student 
loan  dollars  Inasmuch  as  each  disbursement  Is  usually  used  for  direct 
educational  expenses,  such  as  tuition  and  fees,  as  the  Higher  Education  Act 
Intended.  Certainly,  multiple  disbursements  help  the  student  Incur  less  debt 
In  turn,  this  ultimately  decreases  Interest  benefits  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  pay  to  lenders.  For  example.  In  the  case  of  a  student  who 
elects  not  to  attend  second  semester,  fewer  dollars  will  be  Initially  disbursed. 
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»t««i|  «tt  tf  ftrtlttlmH  U  ctlltcl  trfavIM  Ittnt.  IMttna  Ni  Vm 
a^iMw  It  it  |M|. 
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3)  litibllih  i  itituU  of  llnltitloni  of  it  liiit  tlx  yiiri  on  difiulted 
itudint  loam  In  Fidtril  liw.  (IndUni's  li  tlx  yiiri.)  SUUI  with  longir 
itituui  of  llnltitlon  would  not  bt  iffictid. 

4)  Riqulrt  lindiri  or  lubitquint  holdiri  of  itudent  loam,  to  lubmlt  names, 
addraiiai,  loclal  lacurlty  numbori  and  loan  amounts  of  GSL,  PLUS,  and 
uniubildliad  loam  to  crtdit  rtportlng  buraaui  at  tha  tint  of  disburstment. 

5)  Wa  alto  iug9tit  that  ttatai  bt  ptrmltttd  to  return  all  federal  advances  to 
tha  Federal  GovarniMnt  within  a  reasonable  time  frame  based  on  an 
Independent  detennlnatlon  of  the  overall  financial  condition  of  the 
egency's  loan  guerentee  progrem. 

6)  We  elso  support  the  recoenendation  of  the  Indiana  Conference  on  Higher 
Educetion  thet  ell  GSL  loans  be  need-tested,  regardless  of  income,  and  that 
tha  face  amounts  of  GSL  loans  be  limited  to  actual  need  or  tha  $2,500 
annual  limit,  whichever  is  less. 

Me  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  these  views.  Mith  Mr.  Obergfell's 
assistance,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  might  have. 


m 

We  do  offer  consolidation  loans  to  any  citizens  that  would  like  to 
have  them.  If  they  may  have  six  different  creditors,  we  consolidate 
those  into  one,  therefore  giving  them  ample  cash  to  meet  those 
payments,  extending  a  timetable  and  producing  payment,  therefore 
minimizing  any  default  concept.  We  feel  that  has  the  same  bearing 
as  to  the  loans  by  combining  all  the  student  loans  in  one  and 
making  those  loan  payments  less  each  month.  Those  possibilities  I 
think  will  encourage  students  to  make  their  payments,  have  excess 
cash  and  go  on  their  way. 

So,  in  a  nutshell,  those  are  the  things  that  the  Consumer  Bank- 
ers Association  would  recommend.  We  at  the  Bank  of  Indiana  sup- 
port those  wholeheartedly. 

Thank  you.  Senator.  I  wish  I  had  a  little  more  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cammarata  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  Thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  the  future  of 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  on  behalf  of  the 
Consumer  Bankers  Association  (CBA)  /l  and  my  institution. 
I  am  Frank  Cammarata,  Vice  President  of  Bank  of  Indiana, 


Although  my  testimony  today  reflects  the  views  of  the 
Consumer  Bankers  Association,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
describe  my  institution  to  you.    Bank  of  Indiana  is  the 
12th  largest  lender  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program 
in  the  state  of  Indiana.    He  began  making  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans  in  1967. 

In  total r  our  bank  has  committed  over  $20  million  of 
our  resources  to  making  GSLs.    Of  this  amount, 
approximately  80%  percent  will  be  lent  to  students  in  the 
state  of  Indiana.    The  students  served  under  our  program 
include  students  attending  every  category  of  postsecondary 
institution.    Our  average  loan  size  is  approximately  $1700 
and  our  small  loan  policy  is  generally  $500.    The  average 
loan  indebtedness  of  our  borrowers  at  the  time  of 
graduation  is  about  $4200. 


1/  The  Association  is  a  nonprofit  organization  that 
was  organized  in  1919  to  provide  a  voice  for  the  retail 
banking  industry.    Today r  membership  in  tae  Association  is 
open  to  any  federally  insured  depository  Institution, 
including  commercial  banks,  thrifts,  and  Ci.edit  unions. 
Associate  members  include  bank  card  processors  and  service 
provider  organizations.    Combined,  the  members  of  the 
Association  now  hold  over  70%  of  all  consr-^er  credit 
outstanding  held  by  commercial  banks  and  o  ^r  80%  of  the 
consumer  deposit  accounts  held  by  commercial  banks. 


N.A.,  in  AJf^ei/M/ZC 
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In  recent  months  r  the  Administration  has  put  forward  a 
series  of  legislative  proposals  designed  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  the  GSL  program.    He  support  efforts  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit.    The  specific  legislative  proposals  put 
forward  by  the  Administration,  however,  fundamentally  alter 
the  nature  of  the  program  by  eliminating  incentives  for 
many  lenders  to  invest  their  depositors'  capital  in  GSLs* 

On  behalf  of  CBA,  I  would  like  to  focus  briefly  on  two 
of  the  proposals  that  most  directly  affect  lenders.  The 
first  relates  to  the  special  allowance  paid  by  the  federal 
government  on  GSLs.    The  second  concerns  the  issue  of 
multiple  disbursement  of  loans. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  two  issues  are  closely 
related  since  the  federal  subsidies  which  support  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  operate  to  offset  the 
expenses  associated  with  making  loan  capital  available.  In 
turn,  one  of  the  most  significant  expenses  involved  in 
making  GSLs  is  the  loan  origination  process.    Requiring  the 
multiple  disbursement  of  loans,  therefore,  effectively 
reduces  the  subsidy  in  the  program.    A  table  summarizing 
the  combined  effects'  on  lender  yield  of  these  and  other 
legislative  and  regulatory  proposals  is  attached  for  your 
reference. 


SUBSIDIES 


In  approaching  the  issue  of  subsidies,  it  is  important 


to  note  that  the  federal  subsidy  paid  on  GSLs  is  an 
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essential  part  of  the  program.    Without  these  subsidies , 
lenders  could  not  make  capital  available  to  student 
borrowers  at  the  favorable  rates  of  interest  authorized  for 
GSLs.    Thus,  the  primary  beneficiary  of  the  subsidies  in 
the  GSL  program  is  the  student.    The  in«-8chool  interest 
subsidy  and  the  special  allowance  both  correspond  to 
interest  which  the  borrower  would  otherwise  be  required  to 
pay  in  order  to  find  a  lender  willing  to  make  a  GSL. 

In  recent  months ^  the  Administration  has  challenged 
the  basic  assumption  that  the  existing  subsidies  in  the  GSL 
program  correspond  to  the  costs  incurred  by  lenders  in 
making  loan  capital  available  to  students.    They  have 
suggested  that  the  total  return  to  lenders  on  GSLs  exceeds 
the  amount  necessary  to  encourage  them  to  participate  in 
the  program.    They  have  taken  the  position  that  the  special 
allowance  can  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  2.0  percent  during 
the  in-school  period  and  1.5  percent  during  repayment 
without  jeopardizing  the  availability  of  loan  capital  to 
students. 

Consumer  bankers  in  the  GSL  program  are  perplexed  by 
the  notion  that  the  return  to  lenders  is  "excessive."  In 
factr  many  small  lenders  in  the  GSL  program  are  making  only 
a  marginal  return  on  GSLs  and  remain  in  the  program  largely 
as  a  special  service  to  communities  in  which  they  are 
located.    For  small  lenders,  the  GSL  loan  origination  and 
servicing  processes  are  particularly  complex  and  costly. 

As  an  objective  matter,  lender  profit  in  the  GSL 
program  is  best  measured  by  comparing  the  return  lenders 
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make  on  GSLs  with  the  other  investments  which  they  make. 
The  "return  on  assets'*  is  the  measure  which  is  generally 
used  by  most  financial  institutions  for  the  purposes  of 
comparing  loan  products.    Under  existing  law  —    with  the 
special  allowance  rate  set  at  Treasury  bill  plus  3.5 
percent  —  the  return  on  GSLs  is  roughly  equal  to  that 
produced  by  other  consumer  loan  products. 

A  survey  of  175  financial  institutions  with  assets  of 
between  one  and  three  billion  dollars  indicates  that  the 
typical  return  on  assets  for  consumer  lending,  GSLs  and 
PLUS  loans  was  .75  percent  over  the  past  few  years.  Because 
of  significantly  less  favorable  economie:.  of  scale,  the 
return  on  assets  at  smaller  financial  institutions  is 
between  .3  and  .6  percent  on  GSLs.    As  a  i  tull  institution 
with  a  relatively  modest  investment  in  GSLs,  we  find  that 
our  experience  would  fall  within  this  range. 

A  cut  in  the  present  level  of  federal  involvement  will 
constitute  a  disincentive  for  banks  to  undertake  the  costly 
and  arduous  task  of  building  the  type  of  efficient, 
high-volume,  computer-driven  student  loan  programs  that 
facilitate  participation,    it  will  especially  handicap 
smaller  institutions  like  ours  in  which  administrative 
capabilities  and  loan  volumes  simply  cannot  support  or 
justify  investment  in  such  technical  developments.  At 
stake  is  the  ready  access  to  student  loan  funds  which  the 
present  level  of  federal  subsidies  has  helped  to  insure. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  reduction  in  the  special 
allowance  will  lead  to  many  lenders  dropping  out  of  the 
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program,  or  in  reducing  the  amount  of  capital  they  invest 
in  it.    They  will  invest  in  other,  more  profitable  consumer 
loan  products  and  pursue  less  administratively  burdensome 
opportunities.    The  losers  will  be  the  students.    It  is 
important  to  note  that  under  the  current  program,  one  is 
hard  pressed  to  identify  a  single  area  of  the  country  where 
access  to  student  loans  is  a  problem.    This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  existing  program  makes  participation  for 
lenders  —  even  the  smallest  lenders  —  feasible. 

The  implications  for  Indiana  should  be  readily  appar- 
ent.   Indiana's  GSL  lenders  tend  to  be  the  smaller 
community  banks.    Like  many  other  states,  Indiana  is 
experiencing  a  transition  from  a  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  base  to  a  service-based  economy  where  some 
form  of  postsecondary  education  is  almost  mandatory.  The 
dislocations  in  the  farming  sector  need  no  elaboration. 
Many  low-to-moderate-income  families  are  situated 
throughout  the  state's  urban  areas  as  well.  Each  of  these 
factors  underscores  the  importance  to  Indiana  of  the 
present  GSL  program.    We  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
resist  efforts  to  reduce  the  special  allowance  and  thereby 
limit  access  to  educational  funds. 

So,  as  I  see  it,  as  the  Congress  faces  the  issue  of 
subsidies  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program,  three 
choices  are  before  you: 

1)    Cut  the  special  allowance,  thereby  reducing  the 
return  to  lenders,  without  raising  the  interest  rate  paid 
by  the  students.    This  option,  I  assure  you,  results  in 
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lenders  dropping  out  of  the  program  in  direct  ratio  to 
depth  of  the  special  allowance  cut  adopted, 

2)  Cut  or  reduce  the  in-school  interest  subsidy  by 
raising  the  student's  interest  rate,  or  cut  the  special 
allowance  and  increase  the  student's  interest  rate,  to 
maintain  the  return  to  lenders  while  reducing  the  federal 
cost  of  the  program.    Any  changes  which  increase  loan  costs 
to  the  student  may  lead  to  financial  and  educational 
results  which  may  be  adverse  to  the  student  and  the  GSL 
program, 

3)  Maintain  the  current  structure  of  the  program, 
including  the  subsidies  on  loans.    This  option  represents 
the  road  taken  since  1979.    Since  that  year,  student  access 
to  loan  capital  has  increased,  almost  on  an  annual  basis, 
to  the  point  where  we  are  close  to  being  able  to  say  that 
every  eligible  student  can  be  assured  of  finding  a  lender, 
CBA  respectfully  submits  that  this  alternative  best  serves 
federal  postsecondary  education  policy. 

MULTIPLE  DISBURSEMENT 

CBA  has  endorsed  multiple  disbursement  as  a  rational, 
effective  means  of  reducing  losses  in  the  program  resulting 
from  students  who  enroll  in  college,  collect  their  GSL,  but 
then  drop  out.    under  multiple  disbursement,  in  a  semester 
system,  such  a  student  who  qualified  for  a  full  $2500  GSL, 
would  receive  only  $1250  with  a  resulting  savings  to  the 
federal  government,    m  a  trimester  or  quarterly  system. 
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mnnurm  that  the  effective  date  for  any  changes  la  at  least 
160  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


CBA  REAUTHORIZATION  PROPOSALS 


I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  several  other  proposals 
which  have  been  made  by  CBA  to  improve  the  administrative 
efficiency  and  reduce  the  federal  costs  associated  with  the 
program. 

Grace  Period  Extension 

The  first  proposal  would  be  to  extend  the  repayment 
grace  perj^od  after  the  student  graduates  from  the  current 
six  months  to  nine  months,    what  is  happening  in  many 
instances  is  that  students  are  unable  to  find  jobs  and 
begin  employment  in  the  six-month  period.    Many  borrowers 
thus  go  unnecessarily  into  default  while  an  additional 
three  months  grace  period  could  give  them  time  to  get 
established  and  begin  repayment.    We  believe  that  the  small 
costs  associated  with  enacting  this  amendment  would  be  more 
than  made  up  through  reductions  in  default  losses. 

Credit  Bureau  Reporting 

A  second  beneficial  administrative  change  would  be  to 
require  that  lenders  report  the  existence  of  a  GSL  to 
credit  bureaus.    This  small  step  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  defaults  by  helping  to  prevent  highly-indebted 
GSL  borrowers  from  unwisely  taking  on  additional  consumer 
loan  debt. 
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ilAllarly,  MAiaiaiiM  ftmld  b«  provided  to  Ufid«ri 
«to  wm%  to  oototolioli  vradMtod  ffopoywont  octiodoloa  to  holp 
%orfOMffo  «^o       iMiobU  to  moi  thoit  initial  ropayMnt 
obllfttioot. 

roOOfOi  DOtObOOO  MTffOtt 

M  oMitiOMl  rocoMWodotion  would  bo  osponaion  of 
fooffooty  ifoMy  Md  laodor  ooooaa  to  databoMt  ioch 
dooiti  Sooority  md  tlio  Intornol  ftovoimo  Mnrioo  to  holp 
iiyinri  tfio  traoinf  of  dolinqoont  and  dofmltod  borromra. 

LOMt  CDooolidotion 

fiMlly,  M  ooold  roooMond  ro-ottoblithMiit  of  tho 
loon  oonMliddtiofi  profroo.    Xn  oy  opinion*  Moh  of  tho 
dofoolt  loot  in  tbo  OiL  pnqtm  today  it  oocuri in^  fron 
food-ftith  borroMffo  «bo,  in  tho  foco  of  difficult  ooonoiiio 
oiroupotoMOOf  aiaply  omnot  ropoy  thoir  Iomis*  Loon 
eoMolidotieo  offora  bi«tily  indobtod  borrowort  tho  option 
of  atfotohiof  out  thoiff  loon  poyvonti  and  ottin«  thoir 
Miithly  oblifttioot. 

Ml  cor  root  ontitioa  in  tho  Oft  pro«r«i  ahoold  bo 
•llouod  to  ooooolidoto  tho  looni  of  i  borroMr,    This  would 
•oouro  tho  ovuilobility  of  •  eonoolidution  progrm  to  tho 
borrowor.    Moiniutrutivo  ooav^onity,  ouch  mitipio 
Hilda  OMiyuiu  ro^iroMOtu*  should  bo  ovoidod.    This  will 
oncoursfo  tho  broodoat  port icipot ion  by  londora.  Tho 
ra  MtibllahMont  of  a  vioblo  loon  conoolidotion  prograai 
abould  bo  ooo  off  tho  hi«hoat  prloritioa  of  th«  Coagroaa  aa 
it  bo«iM  tho  roouthoritation  procoaa. 
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In  oloiing,  imt  mm  again  thank  you  for  tha  opportunity 
to  participata  in  thaaa  haaringa  today.    Bacauae  of  tha 
budgat  daficit  and  tha  naad  to  addraaa  it,  tha  G8L  and 
othar  fadaral  atudant  aid  prograna  ara  undar  attack,  ifa 
thank  tha  Suhcomnittaa  for  taking  tha  tima  to  viait  Indiana 
and  to  find  out  hoir  ao«M  of  tha  propoaala  ourrantly  baing 
circulatad  would  affact  atudanta  who,  without  tha  halping 
hand  of  fadaral  atudant  aid,  would  ba  unabla  to  obtain  poat- 
aacondary  collaga  aducation  and  training.    Ifa  hopa  that  aa 
tha  Subcomittaa  continuaa  ita  work  on  tha  raauthoritation 
that  thaaa  atudanta  will  alwaya  ba  your  top  priority. 

I  would  ba  happy  to  raapond  to  any  quaationa  tha 
Suboonaittaa  may  hava. 
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Append 


Suanury 

Effect  of  Propoted  LegltUtlve  and  Regulative  Changet 

on 

tendiDg  Yield  on  Guaranteed  Student  toant 


Current  Average  Yield  -^SX 

Poeeible  propoeed  legialative  changea: 

1.  Multiple  diiburaement  "-^O 

2.  Elinination  of  intereat  on 
multiplying  funda  "-2.0 

a.    Reduction  in  apecial  allowance 

of  25  baaia  pointa  "-SS 


Poaaible  regulatory  change: 
4.    Increaaed  lender  due  diligence  --10 


tender  yield  if  all  propoaed  poaaible 
changea  vere  inpleaented. 
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Senator  Quayle.  I  doubt  if  this  will  be  the  last  time  we  will  be 
communicating  on  this  issue. 
Mr.  Draper. 

Mr.  Draper.  Senator  Quayle,  I  am  pleased  to  give  testimony  and 
talk  about  what  we  need  to  be  a  little  more  successful. 

As  you  know,  these  are  programs  that  provide  special  support  of 
services  for  low-income  first  generation  college  students.  These  pro- 
grams, since  their  inception  in  1965,  have  given  many  disadvan- 
taged, poor,  black,  white,  Hispanic,  Indians,  and  others  the  oppor- 
tunity to  open  doors  that  have  previously  been  closed.  The  cost  of 
one  bomber  10  missile  and  a  couple  of  jet  fighters  would  probably 
be  adequate  to  begin  to  adequately  fund  Trio  Programs  so  that  we 
can  continue  to  accomplish  our  goals  of  educating  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged. 

I  am  in  support  of  strong  U.S.  defense,  but  I  am  also  reminded 
that  no  nation  is  secure  and  free  unless  its  people  are  educated.  We 
all  know  that  in  order  to  have  a  credible  defense,  it  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  nation  by  developing  human  capital.  Without 
trained  scientists  and  technicians  from  all  groups  within  the  popu- 
lation, the  United  States  can  never  have  an  adequate  defense  or 
prosperous  country.  We  need  both. 

Recently  the  Washington  office  of  the  college  board  released  a 
finding  from  a  study.  The  study  concluded  that  these  programs  had 
been  delivering  their  service  in  a  cost  effective  and  professional 
manner.  It  is  also  suggested  that  because  of  demographic  trends 
programs  like  those  in  Trio  and  equal  opportunity  centers  will  be 
increasingly  needed  in  the  next  decade. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  what  we  have  done  at  Indiana 
State  University.  We  have  served  over  5,000  students.  A  couple  of 
examples.  Mr.  Dennis  Hayes,  a  former  Upward  Bound  student  at 
Indiana  State  University,  is  also  a  successful  practicing  attorney  in 
Indianapolis.  Mr.  Hayes  stated  that  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
become  a  lawyer  or  perhaps  even  go  to  college  if  it  had  not  been 
from  the  guidance  and  directions  he  received  from  the  Upward 
Bound  Program  he  has  recently  been  appointed  Assistant  Attorney 
Counsel  for  the  National  Office  of  the  NAACP  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Billie  Jameson,  a  former  Trio  student  at  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, is  now  a  successful  pediatrician  in  the  City  of  Indianapolis  in 
Indiana.  She  stated,  "The  Upward  Bound  Program  helped  me  to 
adjust  to  college  and  make  my  transition  from  high  school  to  col- 
lege an  easier  one." 

The  one  question  the  Government  is  asking,  in  my  opinion,  and 
many  of  my  colleagues,  is  whether  or  not  Federal  Government 
should  be  involved  in  higher  education?  The  question  is  not  wheth- 
er the  programs  work  or  not.  We  know  they  work.  The  question  is 
why  should  the  Federal  Government  and  not  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities or  State  pay  for  the  programs? 

It  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  to  safeguard  our  liberties, 
provide  for  the  continuing  growth  of  our  country,  and  invest  in  its 
future  by  investing  in  the  education  of  our  youth.  Equal  access 
must  be  available  for  everyone. 

In  order  for  a  nation  to  be  truly  free  and  productive,  they  have 
to  ensure  it  will  last.  All  the  citizens  must  be  educated.  And  the 
Federal  Government  must  play  a  major  role. 
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Since  1981-82  academic  yean  the  Trio  Program  is  a  nationally 
serving  50,000  fewer  students  today  because  of  the  fundmg  prob- 
lems. 

No  less  than  five  studies  in  the  past  2  years  have  led  to  a  dis- 
turbing conclusion  that  the  commitment  the  Federal  Government 
made  in  the  IDHO's  to  assist  American  minorities  and  the  poor,  and 
realizing  their  postsecondary  aspiration  is  not  a  great  risk. 

Another  study  recently  concluded  this  year  by  the  American  As- 
sociation for  State  Universities  and  Colleges  showed  that  it  is  more 
difficult  now  for  a  student  from  low-income  families  to  enroll  in 
college  than  it  was  in  1978. 

Unquestionably,  these  findings  and  trends  are  alarming. 

My  recommendations  regarding  this  reauthorization  of  the  spe- 
cial programs  for  students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Trio,  are  increasing  the  Trio  authorization 
level;  providing  the  post- Viet  nam  air  veterans  be  eligible  for 
Upward  Bound  services;  expanding  the  allowable  activity  under 
the  Trio  training  authority  to  include  the  publication  of  training 
materials,  and  authorizing  a  national  center  for  postsecondary  stu- 
dents designed  to  increase  the  awareness  of  available  student  as- 
sistance. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Draper  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  FREDERICK  H.  DRAPER 

DIRECTOR 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAM 
INDIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
TERRE  HAUTE,  INDIANA 


Before/the  Subcoiiittee  of  Education,  Arts,  and  Huianities  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Huian  Resources  Coiittee 


September  9,  1985 


REGARDING  THE  TRIO  PROGRAMS 


If 
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Mr.  Chairian,  Menbers  of  the  Subcoimittee,  naie  is  Frederick  Draper  and 
I  ai  the  Director  of  Educational  Opportunity  Programs  ot  Indiana  State 
University  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  I  have  been  asked  to  give  testimony 
about  the  TRIO  Programs,  (Talent  Search,  UpNard  Bound,  &  Special  Services) 
and  any  relevant  changes  that  light  possibly  be  needed.  I  am  wore  than 
happy  to  do  so  and  feel  fortunate  to  have  been  asked,  but  then  maybe 
soieone  is  paying  le  back  for  all  the  visits  I've  iade  to  Congressmen  and 
Senators  on  behalf  of  the  National  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity 
Associations  each  March  to  attempt  to  persuade  them  to  support  TRIO 
programs.  They  knoN  that  each  March  they  Nill  be  inundated  Nith 
■aterial,  people,  and  students  that  justifiably  support  our  programs. 

I  an  pleased  to  give  testimony  to  support  TRIO  Programs  and  talk  about 
Nhat  Ne  need  to  be  even  more  successful,  but  I'm  also  disturbingly  amazed 
at  Nhy  Ne  should  have  to  continually  justify  a  program  that  has 
demonstrated  it's  effectiveness  in  providing  educational  opportunities  to 
individuals  from  Ion  income  families  Nho  are  the  first  generation  to 
attend  college,  to  prepare  these  students  for  post  secondary  education,  to 
provide  special  supportive  services  for  loN-income,  first  generation  and 
physically  handicapped  students  Nhile  they  pursue  programs  of 
postsecondary  education,  and  to  train  persons  serving  or  preparing  for 
services  in  programs  and  similiar  projects.  These  programs  have,  since 
their  inception  in  1965,  given  many  disadvantaged,  poor.  Black,  Nhite, 
Hispanic,  Indians,  and  others  the  opportunity  to  open  doors  that  had 
previously  been  closed.  It  Nould  seem  to  me  that  Ne  Nould  be  much  better 
off  investing  in  the  future,  because  that  is  Nhat  the  cost  of  an  education 
is,  an  investment  that  pays  dividends  in  the  future,  rather  than  spending 
$44  billion  for  a  force  of  500  midgetman  missiles  that  may  never  be 
used.  One  bomber,  ten  missiles,  and  a  couple  of  jet  fighters  Nould 
probably  adequately  begin  to  fund  TRIO  programs  so  that  Ne  can  continue  to 
accomplish  our  goals  of  educating  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  in  support  of  a  strong  U.S.  defense,  but  I'm  also  reminded 
that  no  nation  is  secure  and  free  unless  its'  people  are  educated.  We  all 
knoN  that  in  order  to  have  a  credible  defense,  it  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  nations  infra-structure  by  developing  human  capital. 
Without  trained  -cirntist  and  technicians--f rom  all  groups  Nithin  the 
population--  the  inited  states  can  never  have  an  adequate  defense  or  a 
prosperous  country.    We  need  both! 

Recently  the  Washington  Office  of  the  College  Board  released  a  finding 
from  a  study  they  conducted  of  Talent  Search  and  Educational  Opportunity 
Center  Programs .  The  study  concluded  that  the  programs  have  been 
delivering  their  services  in  a  cost-effective  and  professional  manner?  it 
also  suggested  that  because  of  demographic  trends  programs  like  Talent 
Search  and  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  Nill  be  increasingly  needed  in 
the  next  decade. 
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Let  give    you    a    fen    ideas    about    Nhat    Ne've  done  at  Indiana  State 

University  over  just  the  last  three  years,  and  let  me  also  say  that  Nhat 
we  have  done  is  typical  of  almost  any  of  the  institutions  that  have  a  TRIO 
based  program.  The  Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound,  and  Special  Services 
Programs  at  Indiana  State  University  have  served  over  4,746  students,  the 
■ajority  of  which  have  been  first  generation  college  students.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  students  that  we  have  served  nay  not  have  been  able  to  go 
to  college,  finish  high  school,  or  find  a  productive  career  were  it  not 
for  many  of  the  services  offered  by  the  TRIO  Programs. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown,  who  is  a  former  Upward  Bound  student  at  Indiana  State 
University,  is  a  typi  si  success  student  for  us.  Charles  Brown  is  from  a 
family  of  8  brothers  and  sisters  and  he  was  a  first  generation  college 
student.  Upward  Bound  Nas  a  means  for  him  to  continue  his  education  at 
Indiana  State  University;  to  receive  a  degree;  and  to  become  a  successful 
college  administrator.  He  has,  since  his  graduation,  served  as  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  ISU  Upward  Bound  Programs  and  he  is  currently 
the  Director  of  the  Afro-American  Cultural  Center  on  campus  as  well  as  the 
owner  of  three  small  business  enterprises  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Where 
would  Mr.  Brown  be  today  had  it  not  been  for  the  program? 

Ms.  Carrie  E.  Todd,  a  graduate  of  Indianapolis  Shortridge  High  School,  the 
esteemed  former  High  school  of  our  United  States  Senator  Richard  Lugar, 
and  a  former  Upward  Bound  student  at  Indiana  state  University  is  from  a 
family  of  eight  and  Nas  a  first  generation  college  student.  She  is 
currently  the  Chief  Medical  Technologist  at  Regional  Hospital  in  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.  Her  Upward  Bound  experience  helped  make  it  possible  for 
her  to  not  only  graduate  from  the  University  of  Evansville,  but  to  achieve 
in  her  chosen  field. 


Mr.  Dennis  Hayes,  a  former  Upward  Bound  Student  at  Indiana  University  is 
now  a  successful  practicing  Attorney  in  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Hayes  has 
stated  that  he  would  not  have  gone  on  to  be  lawyer  or  perhaps  not  even 
attended  college  had  it  not  been  for  the  guidance  and  directions  he 
received  from  the  Upward  Bound  Programs.  Mr.  Hayes  has  recently  accepted 
a  position  as  Assistant  General  Council  Nith  the  National  Office  of  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  in  New  York,  New  York. 


Mrs.  Leslie  Smith,  a  1982  Special  services  student  at  Indiana  State 
University  nho  was  once  advised  by  a  high  school  counselor  to  get  married 
and  raise  children  because  she  did  not  have  the  aptitude  to  go  to  college, 
not  only  Nent,  but  graduated  with  honors  and  is  currently  a  successful 
high  school  teacher.  A  Talent  Se. rch  counselor  persuaded  Mrs.  Smith  to 
talk  to  people  at  Indiana  State  University  and  they  assisted  her  in 
filling  out  forms.  She  definitely  would  not  have  been  at  Indiana  State 
University  or  graduated    were  it  not  for  these  progr:ffls. 
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Dr.  Billie  Jaiison,  a  forier  TRIO  student  at  Indiana  University  is  now  a 
successful  Pediatrician  in  the  City  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  She  stated 
"the  Upward  Bound  Prograi  helped  le  to  adjust  to  the  college  curriculum 
and  learn  study  habits  that  iade  my  transition  froi  high  school  to  college 
a  luch  smoother  one . " 

Indiana  State  University  has  helped  many  students  finish  6.E.D.  programs, 
college,  vocational  programs,  etc.  The  list  of  acco«plish«ients  can  be 
stated  over  and  over,  but  what  we  are  concerned  with  here  today  is  what 
would  have  happened  to  iany  of  these  students  if  the  programs  hadn't 
existed  or  what  will  happen  to  future  high  risk  students  if  we  don't 
continue  the  funding  and  increase  the  funding  levels. 

The  question  you're  asking,  in  ny  opinion  and  neny  of  ly  colleagues,  is 
whether  or  not  the  federal  government  should  be  involved  in  high 
education.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  programs  work  or  not.  He  know 
they  work.  The  question  is  why  should  the  federal  government  and  not  the 
colleges  and  universities  or  states  pay  for  these  programs.  It  is  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  nation  in  order  to  safeguard  our  liberties,  provide 
for  the  continuing  growth  of  our  country,  and  invest  in  its'  future  by 
investing  in  the  education  of  our  youth.  Equal  access  must  be  available 
for  everyone  and  not  just  the  elite.  In  order  for  a  nation  to  be  truely 
free  and  productive  and  to  insure  that  it  will  last,  all  of  it's  citizens 
must  be  educated. 

Since  the  1981-82  academic  year  the  TRIO  programs  have  lost  $25  million  in 
purchasing  power.  He,  nationally,  are  serving  50,000  fewer  students  today 
because  of  the  funding  problems.  He  simply  cannot  allow  the  assault  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  in  Postsecondary  Education  to  continue. 

No  less  than  five  national  studies  in  the  pist  two  years  have  led  to  a 
disturbing  conclusion  that  the  commitment  that  tie  federal  government  made 
in  the  1960 's  to  assist  America's  minorities  in  realizing  their 
postsecondary  aspirations  is  now  at  great  risk.  At  the  University  of 
Chicago,  just  two  years  ago,  the  National  Commission  on  Student  Financial 
Assistance  issued  the  first  warning.  The  Commission  released  a  study 
entitled  "Changes  in  College  Participation  Rates  and  Student  Financial 
Assistance,  1969,  1974,  1981.*'  This  report  revealed  that  between  1974  and 
1981,  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  enrollment  of  students  from  families 
earning  less  than  $7,500  (See  HED  2/17/83).  Last  Fall,  the  Office  of 
Minority  Concerns  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  (ACE),  in  their 
Third  Annual  Status  Report  on  Hinorities  in  High  Ec^ucation,  found  that 
even  though  Blacks  and  Hispanics  experienced  increases  in  the  number  of 
high  school  graduates  from  1975  to  1980,  the  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates  from  these  groups  enrolling  in  college  still  declined. 

Another  study  released  earlier  this  year  by  the  American  Associates  for 
State  Colleges  and  Universities  (AASCU),  showed  that  it  is  more  difficult 
now  for  students  from  low-income  families  to  enroll  in  college  than  it  was 
in    1978.       The    recent  ACE  study  tends  to  reinforce  the  AASCU  conclusion, 
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when  it  notes  that  Blacks,  Hispanics  and  Native  Americans  continue  to  be 
underrepresented  in  four  year  colleges  and  universities.  The  AASCU  study 
also  found  clear  evidence  of  trading  down  anong  students  frni  tore 
expensive  to  less  expensive  schools,  and  from  less  expensive  scJiools  to 
non-enrollient.  This  possibly  explains  the  sharp  drop  in  minority 
enrollment  in  California  Coiiunity  Colleges  in  the  Fall  of  1983.  Black 
Student  enrollment  there  dropped  9.2  percent,  Hispanic  enrollment  dropped 
13.5  Percent,  and  enrollment  of  Native  Americans  dropped  18.2  Percent. 

Unquestionably,  these  findings  and  trends  are  alarming.  As  the  April  17, 
1985  issue  of  Education  [jygh  noted,  hard-won  college  enrollment  gains  for 
minority  students  are  deteriorating  with  frightening  consequences  for  the 
nation's  future.  Nithin  this  context,  two  things  stand  out.  The 
diminishing  federal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Poor  and  minority  people, 
on  the  one  hand,  is  having  an  immediate  and  adverse  impact  on  the 
life-chances  of  youth  from  these  populations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
have  the  unintended  effect  of  undermining  the  economic  base  of  many  of  the 
nations*s  colleges  and  universities  over  time. 

I  could  go  on  forever  with  my  testimony  for  the  TRIO  Programs,  but  in 
summary,  I  would  like  to  say  I  am  pleased  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  Programs  and  to  Present  my  recommendations  regarding  this 
Reauthorization  of  the  Special  Programs  far  students  from  Disadvantaged 
Backgrounds  Subpart  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  (Hore  commonly  known  as 
TRIO  Programs) 

The  recommendations  are: 

1.  Increasing  the  TRIO  Authorization  level. 

2.  Codifying  the  current  practice  of  giving  an  institution  or  agency's 
prior  experience  in  administering  a  TRIO  Program  a  13X  weighting  in 
making  new  awards. 

3.  Providing  that  Post-Vietnam  era  veterans  be  eligible  for  Upward  Bound 
services . 

4.  Eliminating  the  matching  requirements  for  Educational  Opportunity 
Centers. 


5.  Expanding  the  allowable  activities  under  the  TRIO  training  authority  to 
include  the  Publications  of  training  materials;  and 

6.  Authorizing  a  National  Center  for  Postsecondary  Opportunity  designed  to 
increase  awareness  of  the  availability  of  student  assistance. 


In  my  opinion,  the  evidence  which  has  been  cited  very  briefly  this  morning 
Provides  strong  support  for  the  position  that  TRIO  Programs  provide 
services  which  are  vital  in  assuring  disadvantaged  students  a  realistic 
opportunity  to  graduate  froi  college. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 
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1.    Educational  Opp<  rtunity  Centera 

Purpoaes  of  the  Program: 

(I)    To  provide  low-income  and  first-generation  adults  with  information 
about  admlaalon  to  poataecondary  programs  and  financial  aid  available; 
and  (2)     to  provide  asalstance  to  auch  peraona  in  applying  for  admisaion 
to  poataecondary  institutions  including  sssisting  with  the  prepsration 
of  neceassry  sdmitislons  and  financial  aid  applications. 

Nunber  of  Programa  Funded  FY  1983:  36 
Cost  Per  Client  Served:  $90 
Participant  a:  102,800 
Cost  Per  Project:  $238,330 


2*    Special  Services 
Purposes  of  the  Program: 

To  provide  aupportlve  services  such  as  basic  skills  instruction,  personsl 
counseling,  academic  adviaing,  tutoring,  graduate  and  professional  place- 
ment assistance,  and  career  counseling  to  j^ow-income^  first-generation, 
and  physicsl  handicapped  students  enrolled  in  college . 

Number  of  Projects  Funded  FY  1983:  638 
Cost  per  Participant:  $496 
Participants:     141*  600 
Cost  Per  Project:  $106,840 


3.    Talent  Search 
Purpose  of  the  Program: 

(I)    To  identify  qualified  low-income  and  disadvantaged  youth  and  to 
encourage  such  youth  to  complete  secondary  school  and  to  enroll  in 
postsecondary  education;  (2)    to  publicize  the  availability  of  student 
financial  assistance  (3)    and  to  assist  students  and  their  families 
in  completing  necessary  application  forms. 

Number  of  Project  a  Funded  FY  1983;  170 
Cost  Per  Client  Served:  $109 
Participanta:    183, SOO 
Cost  Per  Project:  $119,410 
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4*    Training  Authority 
Purpose  of  £he  Program: 

To  provide  training  for  peraons  working  in  the  TRIO  programs  in 
apecialised  areaa  auch  aa  computer  utilisation,  working  with  handi- 
C£>pped  atudenta,  and  improving  mathematica  and  acience  inatruction* 

Number  of  Projecta  Funded  FY  1983:  11 
Coat  Per  Puoject  $96,000 


5*    Upward  Bound 
Purpoae  of  the  Program 

To  generate  in  low-income  high  achool  atudents  the  akilla  and  motivation 
neceaaary  for  aucceaa  in  poataecondary  education  through  attendance  at 
atnmer  programs  on  college  canpusea  and  auppleroental  counaeling  and  in- 
atructional  activitiea  during  the  academic  year* 

Number  of  Projecta  Funded  FY  1985:  423 
Coat  Per  Participan* :  $2,233 
Participanta:  33,100 
Coat  Per  Project:  $174,940 
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TRIO  PROGRAMS 
IMPACT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FY  1906 
BUDGtT  ON  THE  TRIO  PROGRAMS 


Program  Title      Special  Programs  for  Students  from  Disadvantaged 
Backgrounds  ^Trlo),  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IV  (Student 
Assistance)  Part  A,  Subpart  4.    P.L.  92-318  amended  by  96-374. 

Purposes  of  the  Program,    o  Identify  qualified  Individuals  from  low- 
Income  families  who  are  In  the  first  generation  In  their  families 
to  attend  college,  to  prepare  these  students  for  post-secondary  education, 
to  provide  special  supportive  services  for  low-Income,  first-generation 
and  physically  handicapped  students  while  they  pursue  programs  of 
postsecondary  education,  and  to  train  persons  serving  or  preparing  for 
service  In  programs  and  projects  so  design^. 

Who  Receives  Funding;  The  1,275  TRIO  projects  operate  In  over  800  higher 
educational  instituilons  and  80  community  agencies.    In  FY  1984  TRIO 
projects  served  a  total  of  505,000  students.   Two-thirds  of  these  students 
are  from  famlles  where  (1)  the  total  taxable  Income  Is  less  than  150X 
of  the  poverty  level #  and  (2)  neither  parent  had  graduated  from  college. 
Among  TRIO  students,  41X  are  black,  35%  are  white,  17X  are  Hispanic, 
4X  are  American  Indian  and  3S  are  Asian.   Eleven  thousand  TRIO  students 
are  physically  handicapped. 

Kind  of  Activities  Supported;  TRIO  refers  to  five  programs  funded  under 
Special  Programs  subpart;   Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  Special  Services 
for  Disadvantaged  Students,  Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound,  and  a  training 
program  for  TRIO  staffs.   Teh  TRIO  programs  provide  low-Income,  first- 
generation  and  physically  handicapped  students  the  supportive  services 
they  need— counseling,  basic  skills  Instruction,  tutoring.  Information 
about  college  admissions  and  financial  a1d--to  enroll  1n  and  graduate 
from  college.   These  programs  provide  low-Income  students  a  realistic 
opportunity  to  escape  cycles  of  poverty  and  dependence  and  to  achieve 
teh  upward  mobility  afforded  by  higher  education. 

Impact  of  the  President's  FY  1986  Budget.     In  FY  1986,  the  Admlnstratlon 
proposes  to  reduce  TRIO  funding  by  53?;.   As  a  result,  over  380,000  students 
would  be  eliminated  from  these  programs. 

—The  167  Talent  Search  and  33  Educational  Opportunity  Center  projects 
would  be  eliminated.   These  projects,  serving  294.000  students,  provide 
Information  about  college  and  financial  aid  opportunities  to  disadvant- 
aged students. 

Each  year  more  than  20%  of  Black  and  Hispanic  students  who  enter  college 
receive  assistance  from  Talent  Search  projects  and  Educational  Opportunity 
Centers. 
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—The  Admlql strati  on' s  budget  would  cut  back  funding  of  special  supportive 
services  for  students  enrolled  In  college  by  439^.   More  than  70,000  students 
would  be  eliminated  from  Spelcal  Services  projects.   Additionally,  over 
the  course  of  five  years,  the  Administration  would  discontinue  federally 
supported  services  at  each  of  the  651  Institutions  pr?:ently  rccelvlnq 
Special  Services  funds. 

The  counseling,  tutoring,  and  remedial  coursework  lunded  by  Special 
Services  has  been  effective  In  Increasing  retention  of  disadvantaged 
students  In  college.   Low-Income  and  first-generation  students  having 
benefit  of  these  services  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  stay  In 
school  as  similar  students  who  do  not  participate  In  such  services. 
This  TRIO  program  has  also  been  shown  to  Impact  positively  on  the  number 
of  courses  a  student  completes  and  on  students'  grade  point  averages. 

--The  Administration's  budget  would  eliminate  approximately  200  of  the 
presently  funded  421  Upward  Bound  projects.   By  doinq  so  It  would  eliminate 
15,600  Students  from  the  program.   The  number  of  additional  Institutions 
which  would  voluntarily  stop  sponsoring  Upward  Bound  projects  because 
they  could  not  secure  the  20%  match  the  Administration  porposes  to  require 
is  difficult  to  estimate. 

Cuts  In  Upward  Bound  are  difficult  to  justify  In  light  of  Its  proven 
effectiveness.   High  school  students  who  enroll  In  Upward  Bound  are 
four  times  as  likely  to  graduate  from  college  as  similar  students  who  do 
not  have  benefit  of  these  services  while  In  high  school. 
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Priiintly  fmir  thin  lOI  of  thi  Ion  incoi< 
firit'ginirition  ind  physicilly  hindicipp 
indlviduili  iligible  for  TRIO  riciivi  the 
tervlcet.  Thi  recotmended  linguige  wuld 
illoM  ipproxiiitely  90M00  eliolbleyout 
ind  iduiti  to  ricilvi  lervicis  in  ff  1987 
ind  tubsiijuint  yiiri»  i  figyn  which  re> 
Mini  tubitintiilly  Wa  than  201  of  the 
iligible  populition.  \  niaintenince  factd 
it  uted  in  flicil  year\  subiiquent  to  \% 
to  iituri  thit  tirvlcii  are  not  eroded  by 
inflation.  This  factor  it  bitid  on  chan' 
in  thi  contiir  price  indu  between  Januai 
1,  1980  ind  January  1, 198S. 


Subsiction  {\1  (i)  it  minded  to  rnd  is  follOMi;  Thi  currint  1igislittor>  limits  parti- 
No  viterin  ihill  bi  diiid  ineligible  to  pirti-  cipition  particularly  in  Upward  Bound 
ci;iati  in  my  program  undir  this  subpart  by  niton  to  thosi  vitirins  who  tervid  on  ictlve  ^ 
ofiiHho*  duty  bifon  January  1, 197),  Thit  change 

(1)  tirvid  on  activi  duty  for  i  piriod  of  wuld  uit  pott  VletniP-era  veterans  m 
m  than  180  days,  my  pirt  of  tlhich  occurrid     iliglbli  for  Upwird  8oyni|> 

iftir  January  31,  19SS,  and  mis  dischirgid  or 
nleised  thenfron  under  conditions  other  thin 
dishonoribli  or 

(2)  sirvid  oh'ictivi  duty  ifter  Jinuiry  31.19$$, 
ind  MIS  dischirgid  or  nliised  from  duty  biciusi  of 
I  sirvici  connictid  disiblllty. 
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[2)  to  pyblklie  the  mllibillty 
of  stydent  flnmclii  ittlitmct  mmt 
to  persons  t^lio  pursue  i  program  of  post-  ' 
secondiry  educition;  end 

{}|  to  incourige  persons  i<lio  hive 
not  completed  progrinis  of  edycitlon 
at  the  lecondiry  or  postsecondary 
level,  byt  Mho  have  theibillty  to 
complete  (ych  progrenii,  to  reenter 
such  projriis. 

(b|  A  tilent  seirch  project  assisted 
under  thli  "ibpirt  nay  include,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  services  described  in  para- 
oraphs  (1),  (2|,  and  (])  of  subsection 
(a),  tutorial  services  for  youths  beinj 
enco'jriged  to  undertake  or  reenter  pro* 
gnmi  of  postsecondiry  education  if  such 
tutorial  services  are  not  otherwise 

avallablii  to  such  youths  through  a  ^ 
project  assisted  under  this  subpart.  % 
(c)  In  approving  applications  for  tO 
talent  search  projects  under  this  sub- 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shall. 

(I)  require  an  assurance  that  not 
less  than  two'thirds  of  the  youths 
participating  in  the  project  proposed 
to  be  carried  out  under  any  appli' 
cation  be  loM'incoiie  individuals 
who  are  first  generation  college 
students; 

il]  require  that  such  participants 
be  persons  Mho  either  have  conpleted 
sin  yean  of  elementary  education  or 
are  at  least  twelve  years  of  age  but 
not  niore  than  twenty'Seven  years  of 
age,  unless  the  imposition  of  any 
such  limitation  with  respect  to  any 
person  would  defeat  the  purposes  of 
this  section  or  the  purposes  of 
section  417Ei  and 
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(3)  reqyire  tn  iiiurmci  thit  Indi* 
vlduals  pirticlpitino  In  the  project 

proposed  In  thiippllcatlon  do  not  • 

m  acceu  to  iervlces  frm  mother 
project  funded  under  tlili  section  or 
undiir  section  417E. 

(dl  In  epprovlnj  (ppllcetlons  for  tdent 
search  projects  under  this  subpart  for  eny  ^  iv  \ 

fiscal  ye<ir,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
assurances  mat  the  project  will  bP  located 
In  i  setting  accessible  to  the  persons  pro* 
posed  to  be  served  by  the  project. 

UpMard  Bound 

MK,  |a|  Ihe  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  program  to  be  knoMn  as  upurd  bound  Mhich 
shall  be  designed  to  generate  skills  ano 
motivation  necessary  for  success  in  education 
beyond  high  school. 

|b)  Any  upward  bound  project  assisted  ^ 
under  the  subpart  may  provide  services  such  as-  A 

111  Instruction  in  reading,  tirltlng  ^ 
study  skills,  matheitics,  and  pther 
subjects  necessary  ior  success  beyond  high 
school; 

2)  personal  counseling; 

31  academic  advice  and  assistance  in 
high  school  course  selection; 

(4)  tutorial  services; 

|S|  exposure  to  cultural  events,  academic 
programs,  and  other  activities  not  usually 
available  to  disadvanteged  youth;  . 

Id  activities  designed  to  acquaint 
youths  participating  In  the  project  Mith 
the  rapge  of  career  options  available  to 
tlidii; 

|7)  Instruction  designed  to  prepare 
youths  participating  In  the  project  for 
Ciireers  In  which  persons  fron  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds  are  particularly  under- 
represented; 
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(fil  oD'Cinpui  ritidintli]  proinni;  ind 
|)|  proinni  indietlvltlii  it  Mtwl 
In  piriflriphi  |1|  throygh  |8|  Nhich  in 
iPKlilly  diiioflid  for  ttudinti  of  llnitid 
inU  proflclincy, 

Id  In  ipproving  ippllcitloDi  for  upwird 
bound  projKti  undir  thli  lybpirt  for  my  flicil 
yeir  tlii  Sicritiry  tlull  • 

HI  riquiri  in  itiurinci  tliit  not  1i(t  thin 
tuo'thlrdi  of  till  youth!  pirtlclpiting  In 
tD(  projKt  propotid  to  bi  cirrlij  out 
\iti(ir  inyippllcitlon  bi  loii«1ncoiii  Indlvl' 
dull;  >  in  ftnt  jiniritlon  eolligi 
studintt; 

|Z|  riquin  in  iiiurinci  tint  thi  riiln- 
IngyoutM  pirtlelpiting  In  thiprojict  pro- 
potid to  bi  cirriid  out  undir  inyippllci' 
tion  bi  althir  lOM'inconi  indlvlduiii  or 
li  firit  giniritloncolligi  itudinti; 

|3|  riquln  tint  thin  bi  ditimlnitlon, 
Hltli  riipict  to  iieh  ptrtlclpint  in  tueh 
projKt,  thit  thi  pirticlpint  hit  i  niid 
for  icidmlc  support  In  ordir  to  purtui 
tucciufullyiprogriiof  iducitlon  biyond 
iilgli  ichooHind 

Kl  riquin  thit  tuch  pirtlclpinti  bi 
pinoni  who  hivi  ecnpjitid  tight  yiirt 
of  tlffiintiry  iducitlon  ind  in  it 
liiit  thirtiin  yiirt  of  igi  but  not 
mon  thin  ninitiin  yuri  of  igi,  unliii 
thi  inposltlon  of  iny  luch  llnititlon 
Mould  difiit  thi  purpoiii  of  thii 
tictipn. 

(d|  Youths  pirtlelpiting  in  i  projiet  pro* 
poied  to  bi  cirrltd  out  undir  inyippllcitlon 
wj  bi  piid  itlpindi  not  in  ixciii  of  110  pir 
month  during  Juni,  Ju1y,ind  Auguit.  ind  not 
inixcKs  of  M  pir  month  during  thi  rouin* 
ing  period  of  tht  ytir, 
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Spsclil  Sirvlcii  for  Disiilyiiitigeii 
Students 

SEC  417D.  |i|  Tilt  Stcrittry  tltill  carry 
out  1  progrii  to  bt  hmn  sptciil  sirvices  for 
diJidvantigtd  ttudtntj  (herelniftir  referred 
to  IS  'tpeclil  lervlces'l  which  shill  be 
designed  to  provide  supportive  services  to 
persons  pirticipiting  in  the  projects. 

(b)  A  special  services  project  assisted 
under  this  subpart  may  provide  services  such 
as  • 

(!)  insiryctioA  in  reading,  ifriting,  study 
skills,  fliathefflttics,  and  other  subjects 
necessary  for  success  beyond  high  school; 

[l]  personal  counselino; 

(3)  tcadeiic  advice  and  assistance  in 
course  selection; 

(4  tutorial  services; 

(S  iixposure  to  cultural  events  and 
academic  programs  not  usually  available 
to  disadvantaged  Students; 

(6)  activities  designed  to  acquaint 
students  participating  In  the  project 
with  the  range  of  career  options  avtil* 
ablo  to  them; 

(7)  activities  designed  to  assist  students 
participating  in  the  project  in  securing 
admission  and  financial  assistance  for 
enrollment  in  graduate  and  professional 
programs;  and 

(ti)  programs  and  activities  as  described 
in  paragraphs  (l)through  (7)  which  are 
specially  dcsi  ned  for  students  of  limited 
English  proficiency, 

(c)  In  approving  applications  for  special 
services  projects  under  this  subpart  for  any 
fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  • 

(1)  require  in  assurance  that  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  persons  participating 
in  the  project  proposed  to  be  carried 
'  out  under  any  application  ■ 
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A)  bi  Dhyilcilly  tiindicippid,  or 
I)  bi  low'lncoii  indlvlduili  Nho 
jr;  first  gMlon  (olligi  Mtt; 
iZlriqulriin  munnci  tint  tlio  rmiining 
.tydofltipirtfclpitlnjliithiprojKtpro- 
iioJidto  bi  cirrlidout  yndir  inyippllcitton 
(Ither  bi  loN-lncoffii  indivldyilt,  firit  gtni- 
fJlloncollijijtydMti,  or  phyjicilly 
cipDtd; 

p)  riqulriihit  thin  bi  i  dMnitlon, 
m  mm  to  Nth  participint  In  luch 
projict,  that  thi  ptrtlcipint  htt  i  iwid 
for  icidmic  typport  In  ordor  to  pvriui 
juttitifolly  I  progrim  of  idycition  biyond 
Moh  school  iind 

M  roqyiri  that  such  pirtlclpints  be 
iwollodor  icciptidformrollfflint  it  thi 
initltyHon  which  Is  thi  riclplint  of  thi 
m  or  coiitrict, 

I'll  lfl»pro»iflg  appllcitloni  fo;  ipiclil 
services  pruj^ctj  under  thit  lybpart  for  my 
fiscjl  year,  thi  Secretary  shall  raqylrean 
assurance  fron  the  Instltytlon  which  Is  the 
re:i?leiit  of  the  orant  or  contract  that  lach 
sti'iient  enrolled  In  the  project  will  recilvi 
su'ilclant  financial  asslttinci  to  nut  that 
si'iiifnt's  full  financial  mid. 

Cdycatlonil  Opportynlty  Cintirs 


iEC.  U  (a)  Ihe  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
a  program  of  paying  up  to  IS  per  centyjiof  the 
cost  of  establishing  and  operating  programs  to 
be  Mown  as  educational  opportunity  centers 
which  shall  be  designed  - 


II)  to  provide  Information  «lth  respect 
to  financial  and  academic  assistance  avail* 
able  for  individuals  desiring  to  pursue 
•I  program  of  postsecondary  education;  and 


other  Tmo  progran  has  a  latching 
rei|)i1r«int.  The  Education  Anind* 
Mints  of  1)80  Made  substintial 
progress  In  bringing  consistency 
to  the  TRIO  subpart.  This  will 
bring  further  consistency . 
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(2)  1,0  pnv'rtt  JiitilinH  to  sucli  perjoni  In 
ipplylng  for  i'lfflit!i<0(i  tO  Initltutlofit  it 
which  1  prov'w  iiattstconiliry  educttion 
jiflff»r«)i  lntlyi.1i^Pt<P«Hns  "'""'fy 
ippHcatli;:!  ftr    l'^  <ii™i»slow 
flnancliltlrfofi'ltJrt. 

(b)  All  eili'citlODil  fiiip'irtijhlty  mUr  «slsted 
under  thlnubpf't  ni)  pmid;,  Iniddltloj  to 

iirvlcii  dMcrltxi  In  cli/tet  (1)  and  |2) 
of  iubtectlon  (ii>l<l  wonjeHflj 
sef»lcH  for  perjoM  p5i'ti"?at.ii)j  th  thi  pro- 
ject If  mh  tuMrlii  and  Mh'Mn  m\w 
ire  hot  othifdist  mM'M  'hroujli  a  project 
isilited  under  thIiM. 

(c)  m  approvlpj  jppllCiUiW  fur  ndjcatlonal 
opportonlty  c«t(ri  y)dir  tltl-'So'^pj^tforany 
fi;cil  m  th»  Sicretar;  fh»il' 

11}  riqyiri  an  itsjrance  \M  not  leit  than 
tufl'thlrdj  of  the  ;.irw    (tipatlnj  In 
tDe  project  propotfi*  tc  rarr<id  oyt  under 
my  Mflllcatlon  be  \w-\m  iidlvldualj 
Mho  are  first  saneritioh  ttl'aj'  <t"<l«ntii 

(2)  requlra  that  welt  pirtklpiiitJ  Uper- 
tons  Mho  are  at  Itatt  \M  yiiri  of  a^d 
unltit  till  inpoittion  ot  ^ych  limitation 
Kith  riipKt  to  any  pirtbr.  Nould  di''.'a  the 
purpotit  of  this  Jictioh  pr  tlia  purooiii  ef 
taction  417B|  and 

(3)  rtijulre  an  amc(th«t  Inaivlduals 
partlclpatlnj  In  the  projia  proposed  In  the 
application  do  not  havi  access  ;a  services 
from  anothir  projict  funded  uider  tMs 
section  or  under  taction  <17B, 

Stiff  Diviloinint  Actlvltlis 

SIC.417F,  fflr  tlilFPOWof  iwpro^'nj 
thi  opiratlon  of  thi  projrani  and  projtcis 
aothorlitd  by  this  subpart,  the  Sicretary  It 
ijthorlied  to  ntlit  grants  to  Institutions  of 
hlnher  education  and  other  public  and  private 
nnnproflt  institutions  and  orjinliattons  to 
provide  trilnin}  for  staff  and  leadership 
personnel  wployid  ifli  or  preparlnj  for 


I 
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(iDplDyincnt  lOi  iuch  ^^tm  projecti,  See,  417f  is  imtiiiled  by  strlldng  outand  workshops  Viluable  training  could  be  provided  IRIO  aiff 
kh  irMiii  {lull  include  conferencts,     md  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  UliopSi  and     nembers  through  written  miteriah,  Moether 


ire  appropriiti  to  nut  the  (iiidt  in  tht 
local  areas  bting  tirved  by  such  progrims 
and  projects,  firinti  for  tin  purposes  of 
this  section  thill  bi  made  only  after  con> 
tultiMon  with  regional  and  State  orofesS' 
ionil  iisociitions  of  |)irsons  having  special 
itnoMledge  Mith  respect  to  the  needs  end 
problent  of  such  programs  and  projects. 


Internships,  sciiinirs,ind  Morlishops  designed 
to  imprDve  the  operation  of  such  programs 
snd  iirojects  end  shall  be  carried  out  in 
the  various  regions  of  the  Nation  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  training  opportunities 


the  publication  of  manuals". 


developed  specifically  for  conferences,  seminars 


or  Mops,  or  developed  Independently  of 
such  events.  This  language  wu Id  mike  their 
publication  an  alloMble  activity  under  the 
Subpart. 
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Sec.  413A.  |a)  It  i)  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart  to  providt,  tliroiiql)  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  supplementil  grants  to 
assist  iniaklng  available  the  benefits  of 
postsecondary  education  to  qualified  stu- 
dents Mho  dionstrate  financial  need  In 
accordance  tilth  the  provisions  of  section  482. 

(bill)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Secretary  to  iMke  payments  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  ihich  have  made  agree- 
ments Nith  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
section  <13C|b|,  for  use  by  such  insti- 
tutions for  paynients  to  undergraduate 
students  for  the  initial  academic  year  of 
a  supplemental  grant  avarded  to  thm  under 

of  e  succ  eding  fisca  years  end  ng         yeapj     ^^^^  to  October  1.  1980  and 

1  I  !i  1^^^^^^^^^  ^  1'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
pu  s  a  t  to  th  s  ^ragraph  shall  be  app  o-      yej„     pp^p  October  1, 1991. 


priated  separate  from  any  funds  appropriated 
pursyaiit  to  paragraph  (2|. 

In  addition  to  the  SiS  authorized 
to  be  iipproprlated  by  paragraph  |1|,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
suns  as  my  be  nKessary  for  paynent  to 
institutlofis  of  higher  education  for  use 
by  such  institutions  for  naldng  continuing 
supplemental  grants  under  this  subpart,  except 
that  no  appropriation  may  be  made  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  nori  than  three  years  after  the 
last  fiscal  year  for  which  an  appropriation 
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<i  aulhorlied  under  pirjgripli  (i).  py^jj 

;p?roprl4t«d  pyrmnt  to  this  paragraph  shall 

^"PP;«PH«tei"P«r8tefr(fflany  yd  . 
priatcd  pursuant  to  paragraph 

(3  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 

;«on^o^"y  fiscal  year  shall  beavaV 

I  or  payments  to  Institutions  until  the  end 

'  ffthayweapproprlatad. 
I  )  For  he  purposes  of  this  lybsectlon. 

K^^''"*ro^«5ypplmentaf 
grant  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  initial 

year  Pijffltat  If  the  jrant  MS  awrded  for  the 
continu  no  education  of  a  student  who- 

I})  had  been  previously  awarded  a  supple, 
fen  al  grant  under  this  subpart  (whether  by 
imr  Institution  or  otherwise),  and 

11  Mil  received  payment  for  any  year  of 
that  supplemental  grant. 

Amount  and  Duration  of  Grants 

J«'  <13fl.  |a)|ll  Froffl  the  funds  received  bv 
t  or  such  purpose  under  this  subpart,  an  instl- 
tut  on  w  ich  awards  a  supplemental  orjnt  to  a 

Jhallf  reach  year,  pay  to  that  student  an 
araoun  jtemilned  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
m  The  amount  of  the  payment  to  any 

t?"^'7*'r«"PMlhhall  b  qual 
th  amount  etemlned  by  the  Institution,  V 

cord^nce  with  the  provisions  of  section? 
0  ^«"«d«Jbn^t  student  to  enabl  hL 

except  that  such  amt  shall  not  exceed  |M00, 
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(B)  If  the  Mt  tallied  under  division 
(I)  of  subpirijrtpli  (A|  with  respect  to  i 
student  for  iny  icedemic  year  Is  less  thin 
$200,  nopiynient  shall  be  mtoe  to  that  stu- 
dent for  that  year.  For  a  stydeiit  enrolled 
for  less  thanafvllacademjcyear)  thenini- 
lun  payment  reiuiitd  shall  be  reduced  pro* 
portionately, 

(bid)  The  period  during  Mhlch  a  student 
may  receive  supplemental  grants  shall  be  the 
period  required  for  the  cmipletlon  of  the 
first  undergraduate  baccalaureate  course  of 
study  being  pursued  by  that  student  at  thu 
Instltutlonat  which  the  student  is  In  attend- 
ance. 

il]  A  supilnental  grant  aurded  under 
this  subpart  shall  entitle  the  student  to  whom 
it  Is  awarded  to  paynents  pursuant  to  such  grant 
only  if  the  student  meets  the  requirMints  of 
section  4SU(ept  is  provided  In  section  4lWc|. 

Selection  of  Reclpientsi  Agreements  with 
Institutions 


Sec,  enclal  An  individual  shall  be  eligible 
for  the  award  of  a  supplemental  grant  under  this 
subpart  by  in  Institution  of  higher  education 
which.ln  accordance  witn  section  48?,  has  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  applicable  to  this 
subpart,  If  the  individual  miltes  application 
It  a  tlHG  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
reiiulrwents  of  the  Secretary  and  that  insti- 
tution, and  ncfts  the  requirement  of  section 
484. 

(b)  Frcn  among  Individuals  who  are 
eligible  for  tupplemental  grants  for  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Institution  shall,  In 
iccordiiiice  with  the  agreement  under 
section  487,  md  within  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  the  iistitutlon  for  that  purpose 
for  that  year  under  section  413D|b),  select 
individuals  who  are  to  be  awarded  such 


Sec.413C(a)  Is  amended  as  fMlows; 
An  individual  shall  beeligiQlefor  the 
award  of  a  supplemental  grant  under  this 
subpart  by  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  In  accordance  with  section  487, 
has  an  igrement  with  the  Secretary  appli- 
cable  to  this  subpart,  if  the  individual  is 
a  low-income  Individual  and  first-generation 
college  student  as  defined  by  Sec.  417A|d), 
and  makes  application  at  a  time  and  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Secretary  and  that  institution,  and 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  464. 


Numerous  studies  have  docemented  the 
decline  in  the  numbers  of  low-lficome, 
minority  and  other  disadvantaged  students 
enrolled  In  college  since  the  mid  1970';. 
Equally  Important  is  the  evidence  which 
documents  the  decreasing  proportions  of 
federal  student  assistance  targeted  on  the 
most  disadvantaged.  This  amendient  would 
re-target  a  significant  portion  of  federal 
grant  aid  on  the  most  disadvantaged, 
Additionally,  it  would  enhance  coordination 
with  educitionil  opportunity  efforts  such 
as  the  TRIO  programs  so  as  to  provide  low- 
income  and  first  generation  students  a  ■ 
realistic  opportunity  to  complete  post- 
secondary  programs. 
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ipportloiHint  for  thit  yur  undir  thli 
iwriflripli  iquil  to  Iti  illotinint  for  , 
tin  m\  yiir  indlng  Juni  }0i  1972, 
uAdir  mil  firit  iintinci.  Sum  ippor* 
tloNd  to  I  Stiti  undir  thi  priciiitno 
Mfltinci  ilull  b«  coniollditiil  Nltl),inil 
bKORi  I  pirt  ofi  iti  ipportloNiiint  from 
tin  till  ipproprlitlon  undir  thi  fIrit 
imtinei  of  thli  pirigriph, 

HI  If  tilt  Socritiry  ditinlnii  U 
tin  iiMi  iDportlonid  to  my  Ititi  undtr  lub* 
piritriph  (A)  for  tny  fitcil  yiir  mciid  tlii 
igsrijiiti  of  thotNunti  thit  ho  ditiralnoi 
to  bo  roijuirtd  undor  lubiKtlon  |b)  for  tNt 
flKi)  yoir  for  Initttutloni  of  highor 
iducitlod  in  thit  Stito,  tho  Socrotiry  ihill 
rtipportlon  luch  ixeoiiifroi  tlio  to  tiio. 
omuch  dito  orditoi  iihoihill  flxito 

otNr  Stitoi  in  (ueh  iinnor  ii  thi  Socrotiry  ^ 
dotomlnii  idll  btit  iiiiit  tn  lehioving  ^ 
purpoiit  of  thit  lubpirt. 

(2)  SiMipproprlitod  puriuint  to  iKtlon 
4lM|b)|2|for  my  flicil  yoir  ihil)  bi  ippor* 
tlOMdiiong  thi  Ititii  In  luch  unniru  tho 
SKrotirydotininHMll)  biit  ichiivi  tho 
pyrNioi  for  Mhleh  lueh  iwi  Mri  ipproprlitid. 

(blllHill  Thi  SKritiryihill.froM  till  to 
till,  tot  ditii  bofori  Mhleh  Inititutioni  in 
myStitiiiit  fill  ipplicitloni  for  illo* 
citioAi  to  luch  tnititutloni  of  lupplmntil 
grmt  fundi  froi  tho  ipportloimnt  to  thit 
ititollneluding  my  riipportloiNont  thirito) 
for  my  fitcil  yiir  puriiiint  to  lubiKtion 

ItllllNthiiwiipportionidlor 
rNDDortlontdltoiny  Stito.  thiSicrotiry 
}hiii  illeciti  Mounti  to  inititutioni  Nhlch 
hivi  lubiittid  ippltcitimi  puriuint  to  lub* 
pirigriph  (A). 
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(il)llllo(atlDiii  under  Mond)  by 
the  Svcritary  to  )uch  initltutioni  M  bi 
inidt  In  Kcoriltiici  MithtMi  M 
ditininii  InitltutioiMl  nHd  for  fundi 
under  tlili  lubpirt  by  tubtricting  fron 
7S  per  centum  of  toti)  itudent  expeniei 
the  suiiiof  expected  fully  or  independent 
student  contribution!,  tMirdi  niidi  under 
jubpirti  1  end  3  of  thii  pirt,  and  25  per 
centunt  of  franti  and  atiardi  nit  by  the 
institution  from  Its  m  reiourcei.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary,  in  eitabllihlng 
equitable  criteria,  (hall  not  iiiue  any 
regulation  Nhich  ha$  the  iffict  of  penal- 
Iting  inititutlont  that  under  exittlng 
State  laMDUit  provide  icholirihipi  or 
grant  attittance  from  their  owi  fundi 
and  yet  are  not  free  under  Iimi  in  effect 
on  January  1,  1979.  ilther  to  ielict  the 
recipients  of  such  Biilitince  or  to  adjust 
the  criteria  by  iihi,ch  the  recipients  are 
selected.  The  formula  establlihid  under 
this  division  shall  not  result  in  eny 
Institution  receiving  en  tnount  less  than^ 
(1|  100  per  centum  of  thianount  such 
II  institution  reciived  and  used  under  this 
section  for  f1 sell  year  1979  in  the  case 
of  any  fiscal  yeif  for  xhieh  the  appro- 
priation for  thii  pirt  liliii  than 
{400,000.000; 

III)  80  per  centum  of  luchanount  In  the 
case  of  any  fiscil  year  for  nhich  such 
appropriation  ii  it  lent  |<0O.000,000 
but  leu  thin  |(20,0(IO,000 

(111)  60  per  cinti  of  luch  Mount  in 
the  case  of  any  fiscal  ymfortihich 
such  ippropriitton  is  it  lent  1420,000,000 
but  less  thin  i4(0,000)000; 
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(IV)  40  pir  ctntNof  such  Buoimt  In 
the  case  of  any  fjic»lyaar  (mxm  sych 
approprlitlon  Is  at  least  t440iOO0,0O0 
less  than  t4{0,000|000;  or 

(ill  20  par  cantM  of  such  a«ount  in  the 
case  of  any  fiscal  yiar  for  uhich  luch  appro' 
priation  Is  at  leait  t^sO.OOO.OOO  but 
than  1480,000,000. 

(21  The  Secretary  ihaiijnaccordince 
Mith  regulations,  allocate  to  mh  instltutlc") 
in  any  State,  from  fundi  apportioned  or 
apportioned  pursuant  to  subsKtton  (i|(2|, 
funds  to  be  used  ai  the  supplamtntal  grants 
specified  In  section  4lv'j|(2|.  Sych 
allocation  shall  bamade  in  accordance  Mlth 
the  fomula  orescribtii  by  ragulatlon  undtr 
division  (11)  of  paragriph  (l)(B)  of  thh 
subrction. 

(31  Each  Institution  nceiving  allocation 
under  this  subsection  from  ippDrtionnents 
made  to  the  State  under  jubicction(i)(1)||id 
under  subsection  («l(2)  nay  us(  ittallo^ 
cations  for  Initial  supniwintal  grtnts 
and  for  continuing  tuppiwental  grants  In 
such  Mr  as  the  institution  detemint) 

Mill  best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart, 

W  Payients  shall  be  mdi  froti  (iiocationt 
under  this  subsKtion  as  neadail* 
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Senator  QuA^U:.  Thank  y^^u  very  much,  Mr.  Draper.  And  I  thank 
our  Panel  her^* 

It  is  an  issue  that  vve  t\re  going  to  be  dealing  with,  and  I  think 
your  specific  recomniendAtiofis  that  you  have  talked  about  now  are 
the  ones  that  you  have  J)ut  apart  from  your  prepared  testimony 
that  We  have  P^t  into  th^  r^^ord  and  are  of  great  value.  As  I  said, 
We  will  be  coHimunicf^ting  fpr  quite  some  time  as  this  thing  goes 
on. 

Thank  you  very  much- 

Our  final  panel  is  Sh3^or^  Adkinson,  Gloria  Jablonski,  and  Nan- 
nette  Collins. 
OK.  Ms.  Sharon  Adkinson  of  Bethel  College. 

STATEMENT  OK  SflAHoH  ADKINSON,  BKTHKI.  COLI.KCJK, 
MISHAWaKA,  IN:  i.tOh\\  JABLONSKI,  FOKMKR  STUDKNT,  IVY 
TKCH  NORTH  CKNTH/^^  ^OVTU  BKND,  IN;  AND  NANNKTTK  COL- 

Ms.  AdkiN^on.  Our  ^^pic  this  morning,  financial  aid,  means 
many  things  to  different  peoP'^*  Previously,  we  have  heard  the  po- 
litical side.  Now,  if  I  rn^y,  l^t  me  share  with  you  a  financial  situa- 
tion through  the  checkbook     an  average  student. 

My  name  i^  Sharon  A<lki^son.  I  am  a  student  at  Bethel  College. 
My  major  is  psychology-  At  this  time,  I  am  undecided  exactly  what 
field  I  will  choose.  Gri^dua^®  school  is  more  than  likely  in  my 
future.  Eventually,  I  vvo^ld  |jke  to  begin  my  own  practice. 

I  am  the  first  to  attend  c^^Hege  in  my  family.  My  father  is  em- 
ployed at  a  s^iall  factory  ij,  town.  My  mother  is  a  housewife.  Our 
family  income  is  enoug^^  fo^  ^s  to  live  comfortably.  Even  so,  the 
tastes  of  this  independent  gifl  have  led  me  into  the  v/orking  world. 
I  have  a  Weekend  job  at  Di^^ie  Creme  Donuts  on  Lincolnway  West 
in  MishaWak^*  And,  ironically  enough,  my  college  work  study  job  is 
in  the  financial  aid  off*^^.  r4y  incomes  are  used  to  make  car  pay- 
ments, to  pay  bills,  and  to  p^y  my  tuition.  ^ 

At  Bethel  College,  tUitiofJ  is  $145  per  credit  hour.  My  bill  for 
taking  16.5  hours  this  ftll  v^as  $2,572.50.  I  received  $861  in  finan- 
cial aid  grants;  $100  ^^s  ^EOG,  si  pplemental  education  grant. 
State  awards  totaled  $'^61;  freedom  of  choice,  $403;  HEA,  $358.  I 
did  not  qualify  to  recei^^  a  ^^1'  grant.  As  most  students  do,  I  ap- 
plied for  a  guaranteed  student  loan.  However,  I  only  borrowed 
$1,000  for  th^^.  year.  I  w^s  fortunate  enough  to  qualify  for  a  Vern 
Sailor  loan  this  year.  Thcise  not  familiar  with  Vern  Sailor  loans,  let 

me  explain  .         ^  r 

Mr.  Sailor  >s  a  busir^^sswian  in  Elkhart  that  gives  interest  tree 
loans  to  Bethel  students  th^t  show  outstanding  Christian  and  civic 
qualities  and  also  have  ^  financial  need.  With  all  moneys  applied 
to  niy  account,  enough  ^v^s  left  to  purchase  books  for  this  semester. 

Working  in  the  finai^^l  ^id  office  has  familiarized  me  with  the 
detailed  process  of  receiving  aid.  Each  day  brings  a  new  situation 
into  our  office.  Froiti  ^he^e  instances  and  personal  experience,  I 
have  formed  opinions  on  v^jiat  I  think  is  good  and  bad  about  State 
grants. 
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The  biggest  problem,  I  feel,  is  tha.  the  application  is  too  cut  and 
dry.  Hovf  many  times  a  day  do  you  say  '*Yes.  but  ♦  ♦  Situa- 
tions differ  from  person  to  person. 

The  financial  aid  form,  or  FAF  as  it  is  affectionately  called,  does 
not  give  opportunity  to  expl  ain  each  particular  case.  The  most 
comnion  complaint  is:  '*!  pay  my  own  tuition.  My  parents'  income 
does  not  affect  me."  This  too  is  my  problem. 

I  Work  to  earn  enough  fur  my  school  bill.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  did 
not  Qualify  for  a  Pell  grant.  Why?  That  was  my  question.  This 
would  b^  easjer  to  understand  if  students  that  had  never  worked 
did  not  receive  maximum  amounts  of  State  and  Federal  aid.  To  me 
this  is  unfair. 

The  fAP  does  have  good  points.  First,  a  special  conditions  form 
IS  available  for  students  whose  financial  status  changes  drastically 
And  the  deadline  teaches  us  to  be  responsible.  If  the  deadline  is  not 
met,  simply  enough  no  grants  are  awarded. 

^  lif  ^  thankful  that  God  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  attend 
Bethel.  j;ach  dollar  I  receive  from  the  State,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  college,  or  even  the  bank  is  greatly  appreciated.  I  am 
also  thankful  to  you  for  allowing  me  to  be  here  today  and  to  state 
my  opinions. 

n  }o^^?^^^  J^^^ '^^^^  ^'^^  *his  thought  from  Ecclesiastises 
7:1^:  Wisdom  IS  a  shelter  as  money  is  a  shelter,  but  the  advantage 
of  knowledge  is  this:  that  wisdom  preserves  the  life  of  its  posses- 
sor. 

Senator  QuAYLE.  Thank  you  very  much.  Very  fine  testimony. 
Ms.  Jablonski. 

Ms.  JaBLonski.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator,  for  inviting  me 
here  tod^y.  I  am  35  years  old.  I  got  a  little  later  start  at  college 
than  Hiost  students  usually  do. 

I  ait)  the  single  parent  of  a  13-year-old  son.  Very  recently,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  the  fourth  women  to  graduate  with  an  associ- 
ate in  applied  science  degree  in  automotive  service  technology  from 
the  Indiana  Vocational  Technical  College  in  South  Ber 

The  fact  that  I  am  here  today  says  a  little  about  how  far  an  indi- 
vidual caH  go  in  our  country  with  faith,  hard  work,  determination 
and  the  support  of  our  Government,  But  most  important  of  all,  it 
says  a  great  deal  about  the  future  role  of  a  country  whose  elected 
leaders  gjve  renewed  hope  for  the  education  of  its  people  who  are 
most  In  need  of  financial  assistance  to  make  that  education  possi- 
ble. 

In  i^y  case,  that  education  was  made  possible  by  three  Govern- 
ment programs.  They  are  the  former  CETA  Program,  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  Program,  and  the  Pell  Grant  Program 

Under  the  CETA  Program,  I  was  allowed  to  brush  up  on  what  I 
•earned  in  high  school  years  ago  by  way  of  Supportive  Services 
Adult  Ba^ic  Education  Program.  I  was  given  help  which  prepared 
me  to  go  take  my  college  entrance  examination.  Upon  being  accept- 
ed to  College,  supportive  services  under  the  same  program  helped 
With  the  funds  needed  for  books,  fees,  and  some  needed  tools  and 
equipn^ent  for  my  field  of  study. 

When  the  CETA  Program  ended,  and  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  came  into  being,  things  were  hard  for  many  students.  This 
was  because  needed  supportive  services,  such  as  transportation, 
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child  care,  book  Tec^s,  and  required  equipment  for  certain  programs 
was  taken  away  ^om  thos^  wh^>  needed  them.  As  a  result,  some 
very  gifted  students  four  d  that  thev  would  be  forced  to  end  their 
college  education.  Some  of  my  fyiends  were  among  them, 

In  my  own  field  of  study,  'or  example,  we  were  required  to  have 
a  basic  hand  tool  set,  the  average  cost  of  which  was  close  to  $1,000. 
When  the  supportive  services  t^^it  had  allowed  me  to  get  $100  each 
new  quarter  of  instruction  to  i}id  in  the  cost  of  these  tools  was 
taken  away,  I  had  a  very  hard  time  getting  funds  to  keep  up  with 
the  rest  of  my  class.  Because  i  was  unemployed,  I  worried  that  I 
may  have  to  leave  college,  as  did  sonie  of  my  friends.  And  I  can  tell 
you  that  being  worried  about  wfjat  could  be  taken  away  next  made 
it  ver  '  hard  to  keep  up  vvith  triy  studies. 

The  Pell  Grant  Program  the  next  place  to  look  for  help.  For 
myself  it  was  great  help  indeej.  But  not  all  who  were  in  need  of 
this  program's  assistance  coxxl^^  some  because  they  were  working 
and  could  not  carry  the  correct  number  of  credit  hours  needed  to 
qualify.  For  those  of  us  whp  w^re  on  welfare,  things  were  a  real 
living  hell.  Because  even  \vith  ijeing  lucky  enough  to  get  the  Pell 
grant,  we  would  learn  that  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  was  allowe<J  "^Y  orders  from  the  White  House 
to  count  this  grant  money  as  ug^ble  income  that  could  go  toward  a 
person's  household  expensed* 

I  did  not  know  then,  nor  4^  I  now  even  begin  to  understand  how 
this  could  even  be  legal.  This  jg  because  in  each  application  I  ever 
filled  out  for  the  Pell  grant,  it  states  that  anyone  using  those  funds 
for  anything  but  educationcil  exP^^s^s  could  be  faced  with  a  large 
fine  and  could  also  be  faced  With  ^  prison  term. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  department  of  Welfare  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  was  asking  me  and  t^tudents  in  my  same  situation  to 
break  the  law,  which  is  just  wjiat  we  would  have  done  if  we  used 
our  Pell  grant  money  for  our  household  bills.  In  fact,  I  felt  so 
strongly  about  this  issue,  I  asked  to  talk  to  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  in  S^\xtl\  Bend  about  this  matter.  I  was  not 
given  an  appointment  with  hi/n  but,  instead,  several  days  after 
making  a  complaint,  I  was  sej^t  a  letter  that  stated  that  I  was  to 
have  food  stamps  cut  by  over  $40* 

Now,  that  may  Mot  seem  like  a  great  deal  of  money  but,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  Was  getting  f^r  less  than  $100  per  month  in  food 
stamps  already,  this  hurt,  not  to  mention  making  me  very  angry, 
so  much  so  in  fact  that  I  reQUegt^d  a  hearing  on  this  matter. 

After  quite  some  time,  I  Wag  granted  a  hearing  at  which  I  was 
told  that  the  reason  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  had  to 
count  my  Pell  grant  as  incon^^  was  because  the  Department  did 
not  consider  the  college  I  attending  an  institution  of  higher 
education  by  their  definition. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  qi^ite  upset.  I  talked  to  my  college's  stu- 
dent services  director  about  thi^  matter,  and  learned  that  the  col- 
lege had  other  students  in  the  office  with  the  same  problem.  I  was 
told  that  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  had  no  right  to  do  this 
because  Indiana  Vocational  Technical  College  was  then,  as  now,  a 
fully  accredited  college,  I  vv^as  ^Iso  told  that  the  college  had  dealt 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  on  this  issue  in  the  past 
and  that,  as  a  result,  the  Department  had  changed  their  so-called 
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ruling  at  least  several  monthR  before  I  was  told  that  the  cuts  in  my 
food  stamps  was  to  tako  place. 

One  has  to  wondei  iast  vhat  kind  of  games  this  Government 
funded  agency  is  tryin^i  to  play  with  the  dependent  college  stu- 
dents. 

In  closing,  let  me  ask  ou^  favor,  if  I  may.  That  is  that  as  this 
subcommittee  makes  their  decision  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  you  not  only  look  at  dollars  and  cents,  but 
rather  that  you  look  a?  the  individuals  who  will  ultimately  be 
helped  or  hurt  by  those  decisions.  And  that  for  them  you  would  try 
to  get  Government  agencies  to  work  together  with  the  needy  and 
not  against  them  so  that  they  can  stay  in  school. 

Thank  you  for  the  time  you  have  given  to  me. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Ms.  Nannette  Collins? 

Ms.  Collins.  Yes;  it  is. 

I  do  not  have  ar ;y  notes  por  se.  I  was  just  going  to  talk  basically 
about  my  experiences  with  fina/iciol  aid. 

My  name  is  Nannette  Collins.  I  am  a  junior  at  lUSB  carrying  83 
credits.  Policy  and  administration  id  my  mAior,  and  I  am  currently 
carrying  15  credit  hours. 

I  am  a  single  parent.  I  have  one  child,  David,  who  I  love  very 
much. 

My  total  contribution  from  financial  aid  has  been  $24,757.  To 
break  that  down  further,  from  SSACI  I  have  gotten  3,052;  from 
Pell  grant,  6,803;  National  Direct  Student  toan,  4,500;  work  study, 
5,613;  GSL,  4,789;  and  then  from  lUSB  I  hav6  gotten  a  grant  of 
$510. 

My  experience  at  lUSB  has  been  very  meaningful  to  me  as  an 
individual.  Attending  classes  of  the  university,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
raised  my  morale  to  a  higher  level.  When  I  first  started  at  the  uni- 
versity, I  did  not  really  feel  that  I  was  worth  too  murh.  But  now, 
through  the  use  of  grants  and  so  forth,  going  to  the  school,  I  have 
become  a  diifTerent  person,  and  I  really  appreciate  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  able  to  attend  college  and  so  fort"»  and  I  am  very  appre- 
ciative of  the  grants,  loans  and  all  other  available  aid.  And  so  I 
really  have  no  qualms  about  the  financial  aid  program  at  all.  I 
only  give  my  best  regards  to  the  program  because  it  has,  as  I  said, 
made  a  better  person,  a  better  individual  of  me. 

And  so,  that  is  all  I  really  want  to  say  about  it,  and  I  appreci- 
ate-—I  am  very  honored,  as  a  matter  of  fi^ct,  to  even  be  up  here 
stating  these  facts. 

Senator  Quayle.  Well,  I  thank  you  very  niuch.  And  I  appreciate 
your  testimony  and  the  whole  panel's  testirnony. 

I  think  it  shows  that  the  student  loan  program  and  grants  do  in 
fact  work.  It  is  not  money  that  just  sort  of  goes  out  there  and  dries 
up  and  blows  away.  It  gets  down  to  grassroots  level,  gets  down  to 

EBople,  gets  down  to  the  real  human  situations.  Obviously,  you 
ave  all  benefited  from  it.  I  congratulate  you  for  your  work.  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  coming  here  today  and  testifying.  It  means  a  lot 
to  me  personally,  and  certainly  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  tne  Senate  would  be  very  interested  i^^  what  you  have  had  to 
say.  I  thank  you  very,  very  much. 
With  that,  the  committee  will  be  in  ac^ournment. 
[Whereupon,  at  11:31  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.] 
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U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room 
SR-385,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Stafford,  Pell,  Simon,  Wallop,  and  Grassley. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STAFFORD 

Senator  Stafford.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and 
Humanities  will  please  come  to  order. 

If  the  chairman's  statement  this  morning  is  somewhat  disjointed, 
it  is  because  I  am  trying  out  a  pair  of  bifocal  glasses  ;or  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  First,  I  am  taking  the  short  view  of  things  inad- 
vertently and  then  the  long  view,  and  neither  one  seems  to  be  very 
compatible  with  my  usual  practice. 

Today,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Human- 
ities begins  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  For  the  past  20  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has,  through  its  financial  aid  programs,  encouraged 
millions  of  Americans  at  thousands  of  institutions  across  the  land 
to  seek  postsecondary  education. 

In  1985,  the  Federal  financial  investment  in  student  financial  as- 
sistance approaches  $9  billion.  In  this  Senator's  mind,  the  Federal 
role  has  been  and  always  should  be  promotion  of  both  access  and 
choice  in  higher  education. 

The  U.S.  system  of  postsecondary  education,  we  believe,  is 
unique  in  two  ways.  First,  there  is  diversity  in  the  courses  of  study 
provided  and,  second,  a  postsecondary  education  is  accessible  to  the 
majority  of  high  school  graduates. 

By  making  financial  aid  available  for  students  from  low-  and 
middle-income  families,  the  Federal  Government  invests  in  the 
future  of  our  Nation.  An  educated,  skilled  citizenry  is  essential  for 
a  strong  den:ocracy. 

The  purpose  of  our  hearing  today  is  to  give  participants  in  these 
important  programs  the  opportunity  to  share  their  experiences  and 
suggestions  for  improvement  with  members  of  this  subcommittee. 
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I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  that  our  first  panel  of  witnesses  is 
made  up  of  students  from  across  the  Nation  who  receive  financial 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  to  attend  college.  Since 
students  are  and  should  continue  to  be  the  primary  beneficiaries  of 
these  programs,  their  needs  and  interests  should  be  the  primary 
focus  of  our  hearings  on  reauthorization. 

Our  second  panel,  parents  of  students  attending  college,  will  be 
presenting  equally  valuable  testimony.  We  would  be  remiss  if  we 
did  not  acknowledge  the  hard  work  and  sacrifice  far"'*  ast 
make  in  order  for  students  to  attend  college  today.  We  greatly  ap- 
preciate their  taking  the  time  to  come  to  Washington  to  share 
their  firsthand  experiences  about  these  programs  with  us. 

I  would  like  to  remind  all  of  our  witnesses  that  their  oral  testi- 
mony is  to  be  limited  to  5  minutes.  I  will  have  to  regretfully  en- 
force that  rule  so  that  everyone  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  testimony  and  to  answer  questions. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  my  late  father  used  to  say,  that  few  souls 
are  saved  after  the  first  5  minutes  anyway. 

I  would  like  now  to  invite  our  first  panel  of  student  witnesses  to 
come  forward,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  my  colleague,  the  most 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  the  room. 

Senator  Kerry,  if  you  care  to  make  an  introductory  statement, 
we  would  be  honored  to  have  you  do  it. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
you  have  a  very  full  platter  this  morning  and  I  will  be  very,  very 
brief.  I  appreciate  enormously  your  courtesy  in  letting  me  intro- 
duce a  member  of  this  panel. 

I  congratulate  you  on  these  hearings,  which  I  think  are  most  im- 
portant, and  take  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  a 
young  gentleman,  Mike  Meehan,  who  came  to  my  office  originally 
as  a  volunteer  and  worked  as  an  intern.  His  work  was  frankly  so 
good  that  we  hired  him  and  actually  paid  him  some  money  during 
the  course  of  the  summer,  and  he  supplemented  that  by  working  at 
night. 

But  the  reason  I  wanted  to  introduce  him,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
he  really  is  an  example  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  avail- 
ability of  access  to  education.  I  think  while  his  story  represents 
that  success,  unfortunately  for  too  many  people  in  this  country  the 
access  is  becoming  limited. 

So  I  hope  the  committee  will  indeed  take  note  of  the  positive  side 
of  what  he  represents,  but  will  take  to  heart  the  downside  of  what 
he  is  talking  about,  and  I  know  the  committee  will  respond. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  your  important  efforts  in 
this  regard.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Kerry.  We  ap- 
preciate your  coming  over  and  making  that  introduction  for  the 
committee. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Stafford.  I  would  say  to  our  first  panel  of  witnesses- 
Ms.  Cassidy,  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr  Mee^han,  Ms.  Arthur,  Mr.  Row,  and 
Ms.  Chamberland— that,  as  I  said,  we  will  have  to  enforce  the  5- 
minute  rule.  If  you  have  prepared  statements,  all  of  your  state- 
ments will  appear  in  the  record  as  if  read. 
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We  are  going  to  go  traffic  cop,  and  we  have  got  a  green,  yellow, 
and  red  light  system  that  will  be  working.  I  think  the  arrangement 
will  be  that  at  4  minutes  you  will  get  a  yellow  and  at  o  minutes 
you  will  get  the  red. 

And  even  though  I  am  occasionally  accused  of  being  a  Republi- 
can, do  not  attempt  a  right  turn  on  red.  [Laughter.] 

I  just  had  too  much  sleep  last  night.  [Laughter.] 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  witnesses  to  go  in  the  order  in  which  I 
have  called  their  names,  so  Yvonne  Cassidv  of  Erie  Ccnimunity 
College  in  Williamsville,  NY,  you  are  at  bat.  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  YVONNE  S.  CASSIDY,  STUDENT,  ERIE  COMMUNI- 
TY  C0LLE(;E,  williamsville,  NY;  DAN  JORDAN,  STUDENT, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  LOS  ANGELES,  WASHINGTON, 
DC;  MICHAEL  P.  MEEHAN,  STUDENT,  BATES  COLLEGE,  RAYN- 
HAM,  MA;  ANN  V.  ARTHUR,  STUDENT,  YALE  UNIVERSITY, 
BROOKLYN,  NY;  JAMES  C.  ROW,  STUDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WY- 
OMING, LARAMIE,  WY;  AND  TRACY  A.  CHAMBERLAND,  STU- 
DENT, ROGER  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE,  PROCTOR,  VT 
Ms.  Cassidy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Stafford.  The  microphones  in  this  room  are  not  very 

good,  so  in  order  for  our  guests  to  hear  you,  please  pull  both  of 

those  mikes  up,  especially  that  one;  that  is  the  one  that  covers  the 

room. 

Ms.  Cassidy.  All  right.  Is  that  all  right  now? 
Senator  Stafford.  Fine. 

Ms.  Cassidy.  A  20-year  journey  full  of  detours  has  brought  me 
before  you  today.  When  I  graduated  from  high  school  in  19()3,  there 
was  no  Higher  Education  Act.  My  parents  could  not  afford  to  send 
me  on  to  higher  edticational  opportunities,  so  I  joined  the  work- 
force where  the  jobs  were  many  and  varied. 

Throughout  those  20  years,  I  was  making  an  investment  in  my 
country.  Then  3  years  ago,  a  set  of  circumstances  brought  about 
my  entry  into  college.  My  husband  and  I  had  dreamed  of  owning 
our  own  telecommunications  business.  With  his  expertise  and 
knowledge,  we  did  just  that  in  Buffalo,  NY. 

However,  the  energy  crisis,  the  300-percent  increase  in  gas  costs, 
the  100-percent  increase  in  insurance,  the  competing  with  big  busi- 
ness, brought  this  dream  to  a  screeching  halt  in  January  1980. 

Because  neither  of  us  was  eligible  for  unemt>loyment,  and  at  that 
time  unemployment  in  Buffalo,  NY,  was  around  10  percent,  and 
while  my  husband  began  looking  for  a  job,  I  went  back  to  waitress- 
ing  and  a  clerical  job,  working  about  50  hours  a  week  just  to  make 
ends  meet. 

My  husband  spent  several  agonizing  months  looking  for  a  job.  I 
was  beginning  to  crumble  under  the  50-plus  hours  of  work  and  my 
husband  suffered  personal  agony  and  frustration.  Because  we 
owned  a  home  and  still  had  not  sold  our  business  inventory,  we 
were  told  that  we  were  not  eligible  for  any  kind  of  help  from  the 
social  services  department. 

He  came  home  beaten  and  humiliated,  but  we  continued  to 
pursue  every  alternative.  As  a  Vietnam  veteran,  my  husband 
looked  into  returning  to  school,  but  the  current  educational  bene- 
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fits  would  make  it  next  to  impossible  for  us  to  survive  only  on  my 
income. 

Finally,  in  July  1980,  the  job  opportunity  arrived  and  my  hus- 
band was  once  again  the  breadwinner.  Together,  we  struggled  for 
another  few  years  to  get  back  on  our  feet.  During  all  this  time,  I 
realized  the  need  for  me  to  begin  my  college  education. 

Because  Erie  Community  College  has  a  campus  just  T)  minutes 
from  my  home,  I  traveled  up  there  to  find  out  what  it  would  take 
for  me  to  enter  college.  I  chose  a  community  college  because  they 
are  known  for  smaller  classes  and  more  individual  contact  with  the 
instructors. 

It  was  during  my  counseling  that  I  was  handed  a  brochure  about 
the  Financial  Aid  Program.  All  of  a  sudden  the  old  dream  of  a 
degree  in  computer  science  and  math  was  beginning  to  resurface.  I 
went  home  full  of  excitment  and  with  a  new  hope. 

I  applied  for  the  guaranteed  student  loan,  which  I  received.  Be- 
cause we  had  done  business  with  this  bank  for  over  10  yearn,  the 
decision  was  made  swiftly  for  the  loan,  and  that  definitely  made 
the  difference  for  me. 

Things  have  gotten  better  for  me,  but  not  for  many  of  my  fellow 
students.  You  see,  once  I  became  involved  in  the  student  govern- 
ment, I  began  to  see  the  disparity.  I  also  became  very  angry  when  I 
heard  some  of  the  comments  about  college  students. 

When  the  average  age  of  students  on  the  community  college 
campus  is  28,  do  people  really  believe  that  the  financial  aid  money 
goes  for  stereos,  vacations,  and  new  cars?  Reality  is  that  besides 
the  costs  of  tuition  and  books,  the  money  goes  toward  child  care, 
travel  to  and  from  campus,  and  basic  needs  for  existence. 

The  majority  of  students  on  my  campus  work  at  least  one  job. 
Also  on  the  majority  of  my  campus  is  the  number  of  students  that 
need  financial  aid  to  survive  getting  an  education — about  80  per- 
cent. 

On  my  campus,  50  percent  of  those  students  are  divorced,  single 
head  of  household  women.  Many  of  my  fellow  students  know  that  I 
have  gotten  very  active  on  campus  with  regard  to  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Salt  D,  and  child  care 
inefficiencies.  They  beg  my  help  because  they  know  I  understand 
their  frustration,  and  they  also  know  that  I  have  pledged  to  active- 
ly seek  changes  and/or  expansion  of  current  programs  and  trends. 

Where  ?s  the  sense  when  food  stamp  allocations  are  cut  because 
a  student  receives  a  guaranteed  student  loan?  Why  must  we  face 
unrealistic  funding  formulas  for  community  college  students?  Why 
must  a  student  not  be  able  to  receive  full  financial  aid  because  she 
or  he  works  and  can  only  go  to  school  part  time? 

What  do  we  have  to  do  to  ask  our  country  to  give  back  a  small 
investment  when  most  of  us  have  spent  years  investing  in  our 
country? 

I  know  my  story  is  just  1  of  millions.  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  over  the  years  to  have  worked  at  different  jobs  and  now  a 
student  beginning  my  third  year  at  Erie  Community  College. 

The  current  programs  have  made  a  very  real  difference  in  my 
life,  and  I  hope  that  sharing  of  my  story  will  help  you  in  making 
sure  that  the  reauthorization  process  will  result  in  laws  that  will 
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expand  and  be  more  sensitive  to  the  increasing  needs  and  diversity 
ot  nontraditional  and  community  college  students. 

As  the  chair  of  the  Community  College  Caucus  of  the  U  S  Stu- 
dent Association,  I  am  proud  to  formally  release  the  report  on  the 
state  of  the  community  college  system,  the  results  of  hearings,  and 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Student  Association  and  its  founda- 
tion, the  National  Student  Educational  Fund. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity.  Dreams  are 
what  have  made  this  country  trujy  great.  Please  do  not  extinguish 
my  future  dreams,  my  fellows'  future  dreams,  their  children's 
future,  and  our  Nation  s  future. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Cassidy  follows.  ) 
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m,  COdR  AM)  fOmS  GF  the  SUB-<XM4mS£: 

I  AN  HONORED  TO  BE  HBftB  TODAY  VmESEHmC  OGNfJNITY  CQUAZ 
SSUdlS  GN  Mr  CMVUS  AT  BOE  OGMIKrTY  CXXiAZ  AM)  AS  CHAIR  GF  THE  OGNtHm 
OTJTO  CAUCUS  GF  THE  UNXTB)  SIA3G5  SlUfiir  ASSOdATIGN. 

WTH  Mr  TBSmmi  IGDAY,  I  ah  FUEASQ)  to  release  A  FINAL  JODfr 
RSOCr  OMXJCIB)  BY  THE  UNTIB)  SIAIES  STUDENT  ASSCdftTION  AM)  ITS  fXXJNDATIQN, 
THE  NMTIGNAL  STUDDir  SXOriGNAL  FUC.CN  VZQ6  AM>  COCEKB  GF  COMCNITy  0C3IJ£GE 
STDDDHS  ACE06S  THE  OOUITRr.    ERIE  OGMttNITY  0QUJ9GE  PARTICIPXin)  IN  THIS 
SURVEY  BECAUSE  GF  THEIR  CXNCER6  CN  FINANCIAL  AID  AM)  SIlDQir  SERVICES  ISSUES. 


INCREASED  EDUCKHOMAL  GPFGRHKETIES  FOR  SIUEQUS  DURING  THIS  RE-AITXICRIZATIONAL 
FRDCESS.    THE  MOST  DVOREMir  INUESDDfT  THAT  ME  CAN  N\KE  TO  SECURE  OUR  nnURE 
AS  SDI\aDUALS,  FMCEUES  AM)  A  NATIGN  IS  EDUCATIOm/  OQRRBCTIiY  UMXSGTMD, 
NATIONAL  SECURm  DOES  NOT  MSAN  "SIAR  mRS"f    IT  MEANS  A  WEUi-mOCATED, 
VBIl/'TRAINro  AM)  PULLY  BffLDMED  PORgATION.    RE-URITING  THESE  IMPORDSNr  LANS 
WITH  A  OOMOnOir  FOR  D(PAM)INS  QXJCmGNAL  fCOSSS  Wm  HAKE  IT  K36SIBI£  COR 
NIILIONS  GF  AM3UCANS  TO  BENEFIT  FRON  UM  OOST  AND  AETOBDABIE  ESUCATIGN.  THE 
U3W  COST  TUrriGN  AT  THE  HMORm  GF  OGMtJNm  mrir^  BEOMES  EVEN  M3RE 
MEANIMSUL  l«EN  NB  LOOK  AT  THE  SHRINKINS  EISERAL  OOMGlICNr  TO  HIGHER  EZXX3^TIGN. 
THIS  IS  BST^CRD  IN  THE  PROPOSED  OTTS  MADE  BY  THE  CURRSTT  AQKZNISTRATION  V«ICH 
YOU  HAVE  BfiJECIED  AS  A  OQ»MITnE. 

lAST  WINTER  STUDQirS  AT  MY  CAMPUS,  AS  WEUi  AS  QTHEH  CAMPUSES  /CROSS 
THE  OOUNRTY,  PANICKED  WTXH  THE  NEN5  HEADLINES  OP  HASSIVE  OTTS  IN  SIUDCNT  AID. 


I  URGE  YOU  TO  SUPPORT  THE  EXPANSION  OF  STUXNT  AID  PROGRAM  TO  ENSURE 


67-366  0-86  7 
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mSE  PROPOSALS  RESUUXO  Hi  SlUOEinS  ON  Wi  CAMPUS  WRITING  LETIERS,  VISITING 
CXm  OGNGRESSIONAL  REPRFSENXATIVES  MAKING  SURE  THAT  THEY  KNEM  WHAT  TOE  IMPACT  OF 
THESE  OTTS  mJLD  BE.    RFTAUSK  mNY  SIUDE2IIS  VOE  UNSURE  AS  TD  HCM  SEVERE  THE 
OTTS  mJLD  BE,  FOR  mNY  THE  RESULT  WAS  THE  DECISION  NOT  TO  RBIUFN  TO  SCHOOL. 
THE  COreiNES  EFTSCrr  OF  OTTS,  PROPOSED  OTTS  AND  NON-REAI/IHQRIZATION  OF  THE 
1965  H.E.A.  MOST  ASSUREI3LY  WILL  JEOPARDIZE  MILLICNS  OF  Snmns' DREAMS  OF  A 
OnrJfXT.  EDUCATION  AND  OUR  NATION'S  OOMPETOITVE  EDGE. 


OnTiTJTa?!  AND  THEIR  STUDQUS  WOUID  be  ASSUROR  ACCESS  TO  PUBLIC  HIGHBl 
BDUCATION.    UCQl  TKCS  ACT  COWUNITY  (DTlfXT:  STUDEZnS  HAVE  REnURNED  THE 
INVESTMQ^  TO  THEIR  CCMfJNm,  THEIR  STATE  AND  OUR  NATION.    SIUDIES  HAVE 
SHOW  THKT  STUDQirS  WHO  OBTAIN     DEXStQBS  AND  GO  OCTT  HHO  THE  COtftJNITY  REPAY 
THE  INVESIMENT  BY  OVER  600  PERCENT.    THIS  IS  AN  EXAMPUB  OF  THE  BE^IEFTTS  THAT 
MARK  HUMAN  RESOURCE  FOTEOnTAL  AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  IN\m/EME2IT  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION.    WITHOUT  THE  GI  BILL,  ERIE  GOtMINITY  OTrJfXy.  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  COME  INTO 
BEING  AND  THE  SdOITIFIC  TSCHNOLOGICAL  REVQUjnON  OF  THE  1950'S  AND  THE  1960*S 
WOULD  NOT  HAVE  OCCURRED.    THE  CURRENT  SCIEHTIFIC  TECHNOLOGICAL  REVOUJnCN  CA^tlOT 
BE  SUSTAINED  OR  ADVANCED  IN  THE  ABSQCE  OF  A  BROAD  NATiaiAL  COM^ITMEIIT  TO  FTJNDING 
PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION.    THE  RE-AimiORIZATION  OF  THE  1965  H.E.A.  IS  THE 
aMOTMENT  OF  THIS  NATIONAL  POLICY.    THE  PRESENT  AND  FUIURE  ECONOMY  OF  THIS  COUNTRY 
REQUIRES  TRAINING  AND  RE-TRAINING  OF  OUR  HUMAN  RESOURCES. 

ONCE  CANNOT  ADVANCE  TODAY  WnHOCfT  AT  I£AST  A  CO^MLI^fITY  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
ACQUISITION  OF  ADDITIONAL  AND  VARIED  SKILLS.  THE  H.E.A.  HAS  MADE  THIS  EDUCATION 
POSSIBLE  TOR  MANY,  AND  IF  RE-AimiORIZED  WOULD  AID  MILLIONS  MORE. 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  1965  H.E.A.  PROVIDED  A  MEANS  BY  WHICH  OOMfJNITY 
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AS  OAIRFQ^SGN  OF  TOE  OCMUNITY  CQU£GE  CAUCUS  OF  TOE  UNTIQ)  STAITS 
SnJDEUr  ASSXIATION^AND  AS  A  STDDENT  LEADER  ON      CAMPUS,  I  SHAUi  NOT  SIT 

IZ3L^  BY  AH)  NATCH  TOE  C£STBUCITON  OF  TOE  PROGRESS  OP  TOE  EDUCATIONAL 
OPFORTDNIIIES^NQR  TOE  OIMTHiSiMQfr  OF  OUR  O0(JNnQf*S  ABILTIY  TO  OQKPGI£. 

AS  ERIE  OCMfJNm  fnrjJCT  BEGINS  ITS'  FQRnETH  YEAR  OF  PROVIDING  PUBLIC 

HioiER  mxanoN  to  its  ooMUNm  he  Ncrn:  that  wrnxxTr  toe  RE-AimouzAnoN  of 

TOE  H.E.A.  TOE  HJIURE  OP  MANY  OF  KY  FHIXM  SlUEOHS  IS  TOREAIQSS,  AND  AOCESSIBIZ 
LOW  COST,  HKai  QUALITY,  PUBLIC  EIXXSmON  TOAT  ERIE  CO^NJNITY  CQUiXZ:  CCUVERS 
IS  IN  GREAT  DANGER.    ACCORDING  TO  OFFICIAL  CAME>US  FIGURES  EIQfTY-PQCElTr  OF 
OUR  SrUDEmS  RBCEIVEZ)  some  Km  of  FSSRAL  FIN^IAL  ASSISTANCE  DURING  TOE 
1984  "  85  SCHOOL  YEAR.  AN  ECTIMRIQ)  FIFTY-FQCENr  OF  TOESE  SIUCEHIS  ARE 
DIVOCH),  SINGUS  HEAD-CF-^CUSQGU}  HQNE24.    MOST  OF  TOE  STUDQITS  THAT  RECEIVE 
FINANCIAL  AID  WOULD  AOIEB  TOAT  HITOOUT  SUCH  AID  HKSIER  EDUCATION  VCUID  BE  AN 
"IMP06SIBI£  DREAM". 

FORnJNATELY,  I  REIUFMED  TO  ERIE  OOmJNITY  Cnjfm  AFTER  MAKING  AND 
BEINS  Q1PL0YED.    I  l^.tGNGLY  iP^j  TOAT  TT  DOGS  NOT  MAKE  SE2GE  TO  ME  THAT  STUEXmS 
my  ARE  TRYING  TO  GAIN  SKILLS  AND  OUAINING  SHOUID  HAVE  TOEIR  FOOD  SIAMPS  AND 
ASSISmCE  TO  THEIR  FAMILIES  OTT  AT  TOE  SAME  TIME  THEY  ARE  INCURRING  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENSES  SUCH  AS  Omi)  CARE,  BOOKS,  TOANSFORTATION  AND  SUPPLIES. 

SINCE  I  AM  ONE  PERSON  KEKE  TODAY,  I  FE£L  PRIVII£GED  TO  PRESEXfT  MY 
VIEWS  AND  I  THOUOZr  IT  WOULD  BE  USEFUL  TO  HEMi  QTOER  QUOTES  FROM  SOUDEl^  ON 
MY  CAMPUS. 
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GMf-YVONNE  POTIER,  MCN-TJWDITia^AL  STODENT 
RESPIRATORY  THESU^  -  SSOGND  ^EAR 
STRMGtfT  A  STUDQfT  (4.0  QPA) 

**!  IAS  A  WATIHESS  FOR  EIGHUBJ  YEARS... I'M  DIVCRCH). . .RAISED  THRffi 
OmiJRQi. . .NEWER  RECEIVED  CHEIX)  SUPPORT. .  .BECAME  DISABUC.    SPEOT  TEN  MDNIHS 
OF  HEU,,  murUATKH  AH)  DBCawnATICN  CN  WEIPARE. .  .WOW  TO  OCCUPATICNAL 
VDCAJnOIAL  RQ»BIIJTAT:CN  (0VR)...TOEY  UKH)  RE-BDCX3aTCN.    WrraOUT  TOE  ETDERAL 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TOERE  WDUID  BE  NO  CHOICE  OF  'SINK  OR  SWIM' ,  I  WDUIi5  SINK." 

SHARON^.  9CHIBI£R,  NCN-TOADITIONAL  STUDQTO 
CRSGNAL  JUSTICE  -  SBOCND  YEAR 
STRKLGOr  A  STUDQH  (4.0  QPA) 

"IF  ANY  OF  TOE  FH3QWL  FINANCIAL  AID  PROGRAMS  ARE  CUT,  TOE  POUR 
PEOPLE  I£Pr  AT  HX  WITO  ME  WDUID  AIX  BE  CN  WEEraRE.    WITOOOT  TOE  FINANCIAL 
AID  HE  WD0U5  HAVE  TO  OTTiTfrT  WEEPARE  AND  POOD  ST3\MPS  BECAUSE  THEJIE  IS  NO  OIHER 
INOOIC  OQKINS  DTO  TOE  HOUSE.    BECAUSE  OF  MY  UNIQUE  SHUKTICN,  HHE3RE  MY  HUSBAND 

IS  ALSO  A  snxetrr  at  erie  oortojiTY  ooura.DEFiNrrE  choices  would  have  to  be 

mDE.    V«06E  KIND  WDUIJ3  BE  VSUDO)  FOR  nXJCATION?" 

KATHLESj  HE>eER(23t»  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR 

RIDGE  AREA  ASSOCIATIQN  FOR  KE'liAHUa)  CHIU)REN 

SEBRING,  FIOUDA  dASS  OF  1977,  LIBERAL  ARTS,  SOCIAL  SdQCE 

"UPCN  WAUONG  THROra  THE  DOORS  OF  ERIE  OOWUNITY  OaUBOE. .  .MANY 
NEW  ACWEmURES  OPQJED  TO  ME.    AS  TO  MDST  STOEOnS,  OOHIBGE  WAS  FOREIGN  TO  ME 
AT   THE  TIME.    I  SHARED  THE  SAME  QUESTIONS  AND  CCNCEFNS  THAT  OTOER  STUDENTS  HAD 
AS  THEY  BEGAN  THEIR  mT.Tf)fT:  UBB.    WHAT  SHOULD  I  GO  TO  SCHOOL  FOR?   Will.  I 
SUCCEED?   VHAT  DOES  MY  PWTJRE  HOLD  FOR  ME?   Ali  OF  THE  ANSWERS  HAVE  O0^E  TO  UFE 
WITH  THE  AID  OF  ERIE  CQM4WITY  OOLLBGE." 
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OARZCE  PARRAG,  PH.D. ,  PROTOSSCA,  BIGZOSV 

BOE  OQMIKny  CXSLLBGC 

CLASS  GF  1966,  MEDICAL  lAB  TEC^KSDOGY 

"MSf  mxanoj  BBcm  at  boc  soft  of  as  a  'rebouo'  having  iksuocesspully 

COHPISOD  My  EI^ESAAN  YEAR  AT  A  CQLIiJGE  WAY  FROM  HOME.    I  FEJIT  VERi'  POKIU«IE 
BCC  WAS  WnUNG  TO  GIVE  m  A  SBCXf©  CHANCE  AT  AN  EDUCATICN  WnUB  OTHER  UXKL 
Cnr.TJTKS  VCUIi)  not.    IHKT  VAS  the  start  of  my  'meaningful  DCPERmCE  AT  BCC'." 

ROSAUNX  MBOCA 

CCNSUZiTANT,  NIAGARA  COUNTY  YOUIH  BUREAU 
CIASS  OF  1981,  BUSINESS  AEKINISIIUVTION 

"I  VAS  35  YEARS  0U>,  I  HAD  B^  MARRIH)  SING5  ACX  19.    I  WAS  THE  HTKER 
CF  OM)  GIRI£  AGE  13  n^D  10  RESTOCnVELY,  AND  HAD  NOT  WORKED  OUTSIDE  THE  HOC 
IN  14  YEARS. .  .THE  TIME  WAS  RIGOT  TO  REIUWJ  TO  THF  WORKFORCE  ON  A  PART-TIME 

BASIS.    I  TRIED  TO  C2T  A  JOB  LEANING  I  WQIT  FOR  SEVERAL  (PAINEtIL)  INTERVIEWS. . . 

MY  BUSTY  AND  OCTtDATQ)  SKIUS  WQtE  NOT  V«KT  EHPLQVERS  WERE  LOOKING  FOR... I  KNOW 
I  NEEDED  TO  UH»3E  MY  SKILE£:  VOERE  TO  C2!T  HELP  WAS  THE  QUESTION... I  WAS  NOT  READY 
TO  OQMFGIE  WTIH  18/19  YEAR  OLDS  IN  SGCRBIARIAL  SCHOOL. .  .1  ALSO  NEEDED  A  PROGRAM 
CF  SXU3Y  THAT  CQUID  BE  ADOOMPLISHED  AT  ODD  HOURS:  I  .E. ,  VERY  EARLY  IN  THE 
IjEMUNG  OR  IN  mE  EVE2IING  (RASHER  IMKr  NINE  TO  FIVE) . .  .1  PBCTPEP  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE 
AT  BOC/NOREH. .  .OUST  TO  Sffi  IF  I  LIKH)  IT. .  .A  TYPING  COURSE  AT  8  O'CLOCK  IN  THE 
M»IIN5  DURING  THE  SUMBR,  WHEN. .  .THERE  WOUU)  BE  FSW  TOADinQNAL  fflUDENrS  AROUND 
*TO  SIS  MB' . .  .THE  VKiOLB. .  .QCFOaQICE  WAS  NOT  ONLY  EDUCATIQNLLY  BQfEFICIAL,  BUT 
ALSO  DEVELQP«IIALLY  BOmCIAL. . .THE  CEASSHOOM  SIZE  IS  SMALL... THE  INSTRUCTORS' 
AOTITODE  TOWARD  QU3GR  OUm  NON-TRADITICNAL  STODENrS...IS  POSITIVE. . .REEITRY  WOMEN 
HAVE  SOME  Dtl'lNi'lTS  PROBTflC  AND  KDST  OF  US  NEH)  SOME  BCTRA  UNDERSTRNDING  IN  THE 
BBGimiNG. .  .TO  CWnCQME  OUR  INSECURITY  REQUIRES  MUCH  POSITIVE  REINFQR3MQIT. .  .THIS 
WAS  ONE  OF  THE  BIGGEST  PLUSES  AT  E.C.C./NOREH. . .WHEN  I  GRADUAITD.. .1  KNEW  I  WAS 
READY  TO  GO  ON  AND  FORGE  A  PATH  FOR  MYSELF.    LONG  SINCE  HAVING  CHANGH)  MY  CAREER 
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SCPBCOmONS  FBCK  A  PARiyriKB  TYPING  JOB  TO  A  F06SIBIZ  MANAGERIAL  POSITION,  I 
OCm£IS)  THE  BUSINESS  ADKZNISIRATION  PROGRAM  AT  E.C.C./NQRIH.    VITEH  MY  NEH 
XNOHtflXaE  KX)  SBiF  OGNFIEQCE  IN  TCM,  I  OnXSED  STATE  UNIVKKSi'lY  (XttUFfF,  AT 
BUFn^LO,  OUDUKTING  SIMA  OM  lAUDE  WTIH   A  B.S.  DBCTEE  IN  BUSINESS  STUDIES... 
THIS  W3UU)  NOT  HAVE  P06SIBIZ  WriHQUT  W£  POSITIVE  EXPEPIQK£  AT  E.C.C... 

PRESENTLY,  I*M  A  GRADUATE  STUDQIT  AT  SYRACUSE  UNIVQ^ITY. .  .MY  NASIER'S  DEXgEE 
WILL  BE  IN  OGNTINUING  ADULT  EZXX3TI0N  FOR  VHICH,  NEm£SS  TO  SAY,  I  HAVE  A 
SPECIAL  IllIERBST...H(BQUain;Y  AND  CXTEN  F0N3LY,  I  FEME^CER  !ANY  OF  MY 
DS'iWL'lORS  FROM  E.C.C. .  .AUIHOUGH  I*M  HAPPY  AT  MY  PRESEUT  JOB,  I  KNOW  I*M  STTIJ. 
GROWING  PBOFESSIONAUiY  BUT  AUJ  IS  BASED  ON  THE  VERY  SOLID  AND  POSITIVE  FOUetATION 
THAT  E.C.C.  MD  I  BUILT  TOCXTHQl.'* 

I  SISCNGLY  UnC£  THIS  CXMOnOB  TO  LOOK  VERY  CLOSELY  AT  THE  OOSTS  THAT 
ARE  FIGURQ)  INTO  STISQIT  BUDCSIS  OR  LIVING  AUOONCES.    FC»  STUDNEHS  ON  MY 
CAMPUS  THE  I£VEI£  THAT  ARE  FIGURED  IN  TODAY  FOR  STUDEin*  AID  ARE  NOT  A  REAL 
REFTICTION  OF  THE  TTOE  OOSTS  RUT  FOR  THE  STUUbNIS  I  WORK  WITH  IT  MAKES  THE 
DUTriaoaCE. 

EDUCATION  MUST  BE  THIS  NATION^  NU^ZSER  ONE  PRIORITY.    IT  IS  CRITICAL 
TO  B4PIDY9dT,  IT  IS  CRITICAL  TO  OUR  OGMPETTrnVE  ADUA^^3\GE,  IT  IS  CRITICAL  TO 
THE  FTJIURE  OF  OUR  COUNXIOf.    H0WEVE31,  WITHOUT  TEDESUL  SUPPORT  THE  HOPES  AND 
DREAMS  OF  1^  mi£IW  STUDQ^,  YOUR  CCNSTPTUQITS ,  AND  FUTURE  GQIBWTIONS  WILL 
BE  LOOT  FOREVER.    IT  IS  UPCM  THIS  BASIS  THAT  I  URCX!  EMSl  OF  YOU  TO  SUPPORT 
THE  FULL  RE-AimCRIZATION  OF  THE  1965  H.E.A.  AT  I£VE[£  THAT  WOUID  ESCPAM)  EXISTING 
PROGRAMS. 
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Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Cassidy,  for  a  very 
good  statement. 

I  see  that  onp  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  our  committee, 
and  a  man,  I  know,  over  the  years  has  been  dedicated  to  education 
in  the  other  House  where  he  and  I  both  served  for  a  time.  Senator 
Paul  Simon,  is  here. 

Paul,  I  made  a  brief  statement.  If  you  have  any  you  care  to 
make,  this  would  be  a  good  time. 

Senator  Simon.  I  do  not,  other  than  I  am  pleased  to  be  serving 
under  your  leadership.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  Chair  of  this 
subcommittee  and  I  join  you  in  viewing  this  as  an  area  that  is  ex- 
tremely important. 

We  do  not  have  television  cameras  and  the  other  things  a  lot  of 
committees  are  having  right  now,  but  we  are  really  talking  about 
the  future  of  our  country  right  here.  There  is  no  subject  that  is 
more  important,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  you  in  this  effort. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Paul. 

The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Dan  Jordan,  who  is  a  student  at 
UCLA,  from  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Jordan.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Stafford.  Once 
again,  my  name  is  Dan  Jordan.  I  go  to  UCLA;  I  am  an  undergradu- 
ate. I  have  been  supporting  myself  through  college  for  the  past  3 
years  with  the  indispensable  help  of  the  financial  aid  provided  to 
me  by  the  Federal  Government  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act. 

I  want  to  thank  this  committee  for  the  chance  to  express  my  pro- 
found gratitude  for  the  financial  assistance  I  have  been  given— the 
Pell  grants,  the  national  direct  student  loans,  the  college  work- 
study,  and  the  guaranteed  student  loans. 

I  can  sit  before  you  and  list  what  I  have  accomplished  at  UCLA. 
I  am  on  the  UCLA  debate  team,  I  am  a  college  honor  student,  I 
have  done  this  and  that  in  student  government.  But  none  of  these 
things  would  have  been  possible  for  me  to  achieve  without  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  I  have  received. 

The  financial  aid  programs  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  have 
been  my  personal  window  of  opportunity  into  the  American  dream. 

My  parents  eloped  when  they  were  17  and  they  had  me  when 
they  were  18.  They  never  got  the  chance  to  go  to  college.  My  dad 
supported  us  by  selling  vacuum  cleaners  door  to  door.  Although  my 
parents  were  poor,  I  had  a  rich  childhood. 

My  parents  have  told  me  that  I  started  picking  up  the  reading  of 
words  by  myself  at  age  3.  At  6  years  old,  I  was  reading  books  at  the 
10th  grade  level.  At  9  years  old,  I  was  reading  through  Einstein's 
theory  of  relativity  after  school  on  my  own. 

I  had  a  tremendous  level  of  learning,  although  I  did  not  relish 
being  regarded  as  a  brain  from  kindergarten  throughout  high 
school.  In  many  ways,  I  was  ready  for  college  years  before  I  got  to 
it. 

Since  my  parents  went  through  the  school  of  hard  knocks  instead 
of  through  college,  I  do  not  think  that  they  quite  appreciated  how 
desperately  I  needed  to  get  to  college  to  fulfill  my  intellectual  po- 
tential. 

For  years  before  college,  my  mind  sleepwalked  through  the  lack 
of  challenge  I  encountered  in  my  junior  high  and  high  school  class- 
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es.  I  kept  on  \  eping  on,  waiting  for  the  better  life  to  come  in  col- 
lege. 

My  dad,  however,  had  always  hoped  that  I  would  go  into  sales 
with  him  and  did  not  perceive  that  college  meant  something  more 
to  me  than  a  4-year  vacation  from  real  work.  My  dad  expected  me 
to  major  in  something  business-like  if  he  was  going  to  pay  for  my 
education.  Instead,  I  went  to  college  and  fell  suspiciously  in  love 
with  English  literature  and  the  undiscovered  country  oi  William 
Shakespeare. 

After  2  years  of  irreconcilable  disagreement  with  my  dad,  I 
dropped  out  of  college.  I  planned  on  working  and  saving  enough 
money  to  put  myself  through  college,  but  I  had  no  idea  how  tough 
it  was  going  to  be. 

I  sold,  or  I  rather  tried  to  sell  children's  books  door  to  door  in  the 
coal  mining  country  of  Pennsylvania  to  miners  who  happened  to  be 
on  strike.  Later,  I  worked  a  graveyard  shift  alone  in  an  aluminum 
mill,  guarding  the  mill  from  breakins  and  making  sure  the  ovens 
did  not  overheat  and  spill  their  molten  contents. 

I  was  making  less  than  $5  an  hour  and  was  barely  making  ends 
meet.  I  thought  I  was  in  hell  as  I  worked  alone  in  the  fire  of  that 
mill.  I  thought  I  would  never  get  out  of  there  and  get  back  to'col- 
lege.  I  could  not  pay  for  college  on  my  own  even  if  I  got  into  a 
State  college. 

This  went  on  for  2  years.  If  UCLA  had  not  had  the  title  IV  pro- 
grams to  offer  me,  I  still  would  be  back  in  the  hell  fire  of  that  alu- 
mir  m  mill,  hitting  myself  to  keep  myself  awake,  lest  I  lose  my 
job.  1  still  have  had  to  work  20  hours  a  week  to  be  able  to  pay  my 
way  through  school,  but  I  have  never  complained. 

Now,  when  I  am  awake  at  3  in  the  morning,  it  is  because  I  am 
writing  a  paper  and  not  because  I  am  patrolling  an  empty  factory. 
I  never  will  be  able  to  forget  my  experience  or  the  thought  that  I 
could  have  as  well  spent  the  rest  of  my  life  tending  ovens  of  bub- 
bling metal.  I  fear  for  the  bright  little  children  growing  up  right 
behind  me  who  will  need  help  to  get  through  college,  but  may  not 
get  it,  because  we  are  the  future  leaders  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  consider  the  Higher  Education  Act  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion Act  of  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century.  May  you  consider  it 
as  well  as  you  consider  the  fate  of  these  children  and  ensure  that 
the  Higher  Education  Act  remains  intact  with  us  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Jordan,  for  a  very 
good  statement. 

Now  we  will  go,  Michael  Meehan,  to  you.  You  are  a  student  at 
Bates  College  and  from  Raynham,  MA. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  to  the  security  of  our  country,  which  is  edu- 
cation. 

At  a  time  when  tremendous  pressure  is  placed  on  the  Congress 
by  the  President  to  reduce  the  deficit,  to  raise  defense  spending, 
cut  taxes,  and  slice  social  spending,  I  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
this  committee  is  taking  time  to  focus  on  education  in  the  detail 
that  it  deserves. 
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I  am  a  senior  at  Bates  College.  My  family  situation  is  one  in 
which  my  parents  have  been  divorced  for  18  years.  My  father  gives 
no  support  to  the  family.  Since  college,  my  two  sisters  and  I  all  go 
to  full-time  residential  colleges,  while  my  mother  is  attending 
Stonehill  College  in  a  part-time  program  in  advanced  nursing. 

So,  essentially,  she  must  foot  the  bill,  which  is  about  $40,000  in 
tuition.  She  makes  just  under  $25,000.  Therefore,  it  would  be  eco- 
nomically unfeasible  for  any  of  us  to  attend  school  were  it  not  for 
Federal  programs. 

I  have  received  the  full  range  of  Federal  aid,  from  the  Pell 
grants  to  the  direct  student  loans,  as  well  as  my  sisters.  I  will  have 
amassed  a  debt  of  probably  $12,000  in  my  4  years  of  undergraduate 
study. 

But  I  want  the  members  of  the  committee  to  know,  as  was  stated 
before,  that  despite  what  Secretary  of  Education,  William  Bennett, 
and  former  0MB  Director  David  Stockman  would  have  you  believe, 
the  money  was  not  spent  on  a  car  or  stereo  or  3  weeks  at  the 
beach. 

In  addition  to  my  work-study  job,  I  work  four  part-time  jobs  at 
school,  which  are  about  35  to  45  hours  a  week,  and  maintain  my 
full  academic  load  with  a  B-minus  average.  If  it  were  not  for  a  com- 
bination of  the  Federal  programs,  a  Massachusetts  State  scholar- 
ship and  generous  support  from  the  Bates  Scholarship  Student  Aid 
Program,  I  would  not  be  able  to  attend  a  school  the  caliber  of  Bates 
College. 

I  feel  extremely  fortunate  for  this  opportunity  to  obtain  this  edu- 
cation. In  my  study  of  political  science  and  education,  I  have 
learned  that  our  Founding  Fathers  had  a  determined  interest  in 
the  concept  of  educating  the  citizens  of  our  country. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  would  like  to  see  the  images  of  these 
early  freedom  fighters  to  be  used  to  promote  peaceful  concepts- 
concepts  that  will  protect  the  real  security  interests  of  our  country. 

As  a  historian  noted  about  Thomas  Jefferson,  an  education  was 
too  important  to  be  left  to  chance  or  reserved  only  for  those  who, 
by  circumstances  of  wealth,  can  afford  it.  **In  a  government  of  free 
and  equal  men,  education  itself  was  to  become  not  only  a  privilege, 
but  a  right."  I  feel  that  this  quote  states  what  role  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  in  the  education  of  its  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  and  this  committee  for  invit- 
ing me  here  to  testify  before  you  today.  I  hope  that  this  testimony 
will  help  the  committee  to  write  farsighted  legislation. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Michael. 

The  next  witness  will  be  Ann  V.  Arthur,  who  is  a  student  at 
Yale  University  and  from  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Ms.  Arthur.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  both  an  honor  and 
a  pleasure  to  testify  on  behalf  of  Federal  student  aid  programs. 

There  exists  in  our  country  a  very  strong  public  interest  in  the 
future  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  Most  Americans 
realize  that  our  Nation's  greatest  resource  is  the  minds  and  talents 
of  its  young  people. 

I  feel  that  my  own  personal  educational  career  and  family  histo- 
ry exhibits  both  the  present  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
various  forms  of  Federal  student  financial  aid.  I  am  the  fifth  of 
seven  children,  the  last  of  whom  entered  college  last  week.  We 
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have  all  pursued  a  postsecondary  education  at  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
stitutions—2-year  and  4-year  institutions,  both  private  and  public, 
from  community  colleges  to  ivy  league  universities. 

My  parents  immigrated  to  the  United  States  from  Grenada,  West 
Indies,  primarily  to  ensure  that  their  children  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  pursue  both  a  secondary  and  postsecondary  education. 

My  parents  are  hard-working  people.  In  Grenada,  my  father  was 
a  field  hand  and  my  mother  tended  sheep  and  goats.  Today,  my 
father  works  over  12  hours  a  day  as  a  cab  driver  in  New  York  City 
and  my  mother  works  part  time  as  a  dietary  aide  in  a  hospital 
kitchen.  We  reside  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn, 
which  is  a  predominantly  black,  low-income  area. 

I  entered  Brown  University  in  September  1981.  At  the  time,  the 
cost  of  attendance  was  approximately  $10,000  a  year.  By  the  time  I 
was  a  senior,  the  cost  had  jumped  to  approximately  $14,000. 

I  was  able  to  attend  Brown  using  a  number  of  programs,  includ- 
ing the  GSL  and  NDSL  loan  programs,  college  work-study,  summer 
earnings  and  Pell  grants,  as  well  as  private  and  Brown  University 
scholarships. 

^Vhile  my  parents  were  very  supportive,  the  fact  that  three  of 
their  children  were  in  college  at  the  same  time  allowed  them  to 
only  contribute  a  minimal  amount  of  financial  assistance. 

My  first  year  at  Brown  was  especially  traumatic.  In  addition  to 
having  to  adjust  to  the  rigors  of  college  life,  my  father  had  been 
laid  off  from  his  job  of  12  years.  This,  in  effect,  led  me  to  work  ap- 
proximately 15  hours  a  week  while  struggling  to  do  well  as  a  pre- 
medical  student. 

Four  years  at  Brown  has  left  me  almost  $8,500  in  debt.  I  am  cur- 
rently a  first-year  medical  student  at  Yale  University.  By  the  time 
I  receive  my  M.D.,  I  expect  to  accumulate  another  $60,000  in  loans. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  negative  effects  that  the  pattern  of 
financing  a  college  education  through  widespread  borrowing  has 
had  on  students  at  private  institutions.  The  number  of  students 
who  are  currently  on  financial  aid  has  also  decreased  over  the 
number  of  years  that  students  have  become  increasingly  frightened 
about  accumulating  a  large  number  of  loans. 

In  addition,  many  students  are  discouraged  from  even  applying 
to  prestigious  and  costly  universities  like  Brown.  Some  may  argue 
that  this  is  all  well  and  good,  and  at  least  these  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  some  college  somewhere. 

However,  we  would  be  shortsighted  if  we  did  not  enact  policies 
that  recognize  the  value  of  diverse  interests,  settings  and  institu- 
tions. Students  need  to  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  the  institu- 
tion that  allows  them  to  thrive  intellectually,  emotionally,  and 
spiritually,  and  to  reach  their  highest  potential. 

I  feel  that  it  is  essential  that  the  Pell  grant  remain  central  to  the 
wide  range  of  student  financial  aid  programs.  Work-study,  while  a 
resourceful  program,  cannot  be  feasibly  increased  without  making 
some  academic  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

The  increased  dependence  on  leans  is  also  causing  many  students 
to  pursue  career  objectives  not  wholly  based  on  their  own  personal 
interest  or  commitment,  but  on  the  extent  of  their  own  promissory 
notes. 
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It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us  to  work  toward  ensuring  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  students  is  increased  in  coming  years. 

It  is  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  20  years  later,  the  daughter  of 
a  field  hand  and  woman  who  tended  sheep  and  goats  and  the 
granddaughter  of  an  illiterate  West  Indian  woman  can  say  that  she 
is  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  and  is  also  attending  medical 
school. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  chance  to  testify  today.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Arthur,  for  a  very 
interesting  statement. 

Senator  Wallop  of  Wyoming  has  just  joined  us.  We  are  delighted 
you  have.  Do  you  have  any  statement  you  wanted  to  make? 

Senator  Wallop.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  here  to  listen  to  wit- 
nesses, but  I  just  want  to  welcome  Mr.  Row  from  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  a  school  which  is  not  unknown  to  me  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination.  I  look  forward  to  your  statement  and  thank  you 
for  coming. 

Senator  Stafford.  Mr.  Row  is  the  next  witness,  so  we  will  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  him.  We  appreciate  your  being  here.  Sena- 
tor Wallop. 

Mr.  Row.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  today.  My  name  is  Jim 
Row.  I  am  a  senior  majoring  in  finance  at  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

I  compliment  this  subcommittee  for  bringing  in  students  like 
myself  to  testify  about  the  firsthand  experiences  with  the  financial 
aid  process. 

Being  a  student,  the  problems  of  financial  aid  are  fresh  in  my 
mind.  This  is  the  first  year  I  have  received  any  Federal  financial 
aid;  in  the  past,  I  have  only  received  GSL's.  I  would  like  to  explain 
from  a  student's  viewpoint  what  is  involved  in  the  frustrating  fi- 
nancial aid  process  and  offer  some  suggestions  for  revision. 

The  process  is  started  by  filling  out  the  necessary  financial  aid 
application  forms,  one  for  federally  sponsored  financial  aid  and  the 
other  for  the  university.  These  are  used  to  determine  the  need  for 
financial  aid. 

The  single  most  important  factor  on  the  financial  aid  form  deals 
with  whether  the  student  is  considered  dependent  or  independent. 
Three  points  determine  if  you  are  dependent.  They  are,  one,  being 
or  have  been  claimed  on  the  parents  previous  and  current  year's 
income  tax  form;  two,  living  at  home  more  than  42  days  out  of  the 
year;  three,  if  the  student  receives  more  than  $750  worth  of  paren- 
tal support. 

If  the  answer  is  yes  to  any  of  these  questions,  the  student  is  con- 
sidered dependent.  If  not,  the  student  can  be  considered  independ- 
ent. The  flow  of  paperwork  and  redtape  that  follows  this  initial  ap- 
plication is  mind  boggling.  Pell  grants  are  where  most  of  the  paper- 
work builds  up  for  the  student,  university,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  grant  causes  the  schools  to  make  several  additional  mailings 
per  student  to  verify  such  items  as  nontaxable  income  and  support 
from  parents.  I  had  two  separate  mailingr  sent  to  me  requesting 
proof  that  I  was  not  claimed  on  my  parents'  income  tax  form.  One 
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was  an  affidavit  signed  by  bo  h  myself  and  my  parents  which  had 
to  be  notarized,  and  the  other  was  an  additional  request  for  a  copy 
of  my  parents  income  tax  return. 

In  my  opinion,  the  financial  aid  process  should  be  simplified  and 
the  limits  of  the  NDSL  and  the  GSL  raised.  If  the  students  are  al- 
lowed to  borrow  more,  there  will  be  less  strain  on  students  and 
families  during  the  school  year. 

The  $2,500  per  year  limit  on  GSL  s  has  been  set  since  1963  and 
as  everyone  knows,  the  cost  of  attending  college  has  increased 
manyfold  since  then. 

As  my  second  recommendation,  I  feel  that  the  Pell  grant  system 
should  be  slowly  phased  out  contingent  upon  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  loan  limits.  This  idea  has  several  advantages.  One,  it  makes  the 
student  more  responsible  for  money  borrowed  during  the  time  he  is 
m  school  and,  two,  the  Federal  Government  has  its  money  re- 
turned with  interest. 

This  idea  would  not  affect  one  income  level  over  another  because 
financial  aid  would  still  be  based  upon  need.  Providing  less  grant- 
based  aid  and  increasing  the  loan  limits  would  also  alleviate  the 
notion  of  giving  money  away. 

Under  the  current  situation,  becoming  independent,  not  working 
and  staying  as  poor  as  possible  without  supplementing  educational 
costs  IS  encouraged.  Last  year,  for  instance,  I  was  penalized  for 
trying  to  help  myself  by  working  a  summer  job  and  working  part 
time  through  the  entire  school  year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  person  should  be  penalized  for  helping 
themselves  when  going  through  school.  I  also  believe  that  financial 
aid  should  be  determined  more  by  the  States  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  States  have  a  better  feel  for  what  is  needed  within 
their  respective  systems.  The  Federal  Government  should  be  used 
strictly  as  a  guarantee  basis  for  defaulting  students. 

To  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  defaulting  students,  changes 
must  be  instituted  which  will  deter  abuse  of  the  system.  It  seems 
like  the  best  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  give  enforcement  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  defaulted  loans  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  In  so 
doing,  there  would  be  an  agency  actively  involved  in  tracking  down 
the  students  who  choose  not  to  pay  back  the  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  on  these  issues 
and  proposals  for  change  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  They  might 
not  be  the  best  solutions  for  any  number  of  reasons,  but  I  sincerely 
want  to  let  you  know  that  students  like  myself  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  current  state  of  affairs  and  realize  that  the  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  system  is  in  dire  need  of  change. 

I  do  not  think  students  should  have  to  go  through  this  seriously 
?^Yqqo®^®^^"^'  *®  consuming,  frustrating,  and  discouraging. 
In  1983, 1  went  into  the  University  of  Wyoming  financial  aids  office 
to  ask  why  I  had  not  been  granted  more  than  a  GSL. 

The  financial  aids  officer  responded  that  my  parents  possessed 
too  many  assets.  Then  she  said  that  maybe  they  should  sell  some  of 
these  assets  to  send  me  to  school.  I  was  shocked  that  anybody 
would  place  such  an  ultimatum  on  me.  I  am  going  to  college  to  sat- 
isfy my  own  goals  and  I  do  not  believe  that  an  individual's  parents 
should  have  to  jeopardize  their  own  financial  security. 
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ll.;HhuNT  UN  i|i.Ai;iliiM<l/.AiMiN  (If  TIti:  MiOltl'.ll  KlHiCATlDN  ACi  V/0*j 

M'l        .4Ktl«  omtHM  l«  <    litt  imIih  .1  (  I  (Mt,  All.    .iM«l  lIUtihinlLUni 

niufti    Ja*>rK  C.  Hum,  ;;t.t»l9itl,  UiiWf*rr;\ty  of  WyonliiK 

&««lnt(  A  nrnlur  At  Uic  (inlv«irciUy  uf  Wyuniti^,  I  iuvo  iiiul  my  ohAro  of 

I'lnl'liPi  .    nHIi    IIm     MfMrMi..!    AUt    tl<M.        ,  \t\rr,*'-^    |.lulilrM    ^ .  ill  M  I  1  Mf. 

Mlth  Uto  volupQ  of  |P|«vrwurk.    11>p  |»roc«aB  ntarU  In  January  and  nnAu, 
if  pvrrythlint  runn  nnoothly,  at  tho  Umm  or  rnglatratlon  Mhloh  la  tho 
rirnl  NOok  In  U;|)l«fiitlMM .    it  Iti  a  iilnu  nonth  ordaal  Hlth  hurdlos  ev«ry 
It'N  N<'«  k  ,    Tti*'  |rt-iN:fM.(>  tu  tkUii  U'lt  l>y  lilliiK;  uuL  Uh-  ii<K!ui.i>ary  h'iimttrUil 
AWi  AppU<:allon  loriiitj,  unu  Tor  rnrlu rally  uponuorod  rUkihClal  alU  arvl  the 
uUinr  lui  IIh;  Ui)ivrp«lLy  ul*  MyoMliic  Mhich  ant  uuod  tu  doLui*Mlriu  Uu<  ik  cO 
for  flnanclAl  air).    Tho  alnclo  noQt  important  fMbor  on  tho  Tinanclal 
4ld  rorm  fUaXn  wUh  whothor  tho  atudunt  la  conoldprcKl  depondont  or  \n~ 
<1<.ppr»lunt*    Thrrr  qunutlona  dotcrmlnc  If  you  aro  doptindont.    thoy  aro 
N'lu(;  or  Invf  l-nn  rJaia<'il  on  thrlr  t^irnniti  |irovloun  and  ciirrunt  yonn; 
Incoac  lav  Turn,  llvo  at  ttumo  noro  Lhaii  Torty-LNo  dayu  out  of  thu  year, 
'Kid  \i'  Ihr  '  l.u'lrnL  rRcrivon  noro  tlian  'X7lj^*^0  worth  of  parental  oupporb. 
ir  thft  anriMor  tn  yra  t.o  any  or  the  nbovo  quontlons,  Lho  utudont  In  con- 
nldfiTtl  ilrin-mlt  nl..     H'  not  Lhr  :.l(»iliitl  r:\n  U'  <:ori»1dprcd  Jndr- 
ptndenl*    iir\^^\  hult^iMimlttnL  In  nnch  muttt  at)v.inta{;oou:i  boraur.R  i\  utudontti 
litcom  lr«  u:iualiy  Ium  which  nakna  hhi  or  hor  need  vory  high. 

ATtor  your  need  lo  dctcmlnod,  tho  proceea  of  being  conoldored  for 
«I1  Uw  dirrori'nL  ly|Km  of  financial  aid  bctslnn.    One  of  the  boat  finan- 
cial aid  procmMQ,  In  ay  (^pinion,  la  the  College  Work  Study  program  that 
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in  KlchLy  iwrcont  fuiKJof)  by  tho  rfjilrral  uovernmont  and  Twenty  percent  by 
l.hr  titii  v<  r :  i  t  y ,     It.  /'.ivi:.   i  :  l.itth'iil.  Mh-  i>t«|ioii,iiiiHy  l.o  iMuvMr  |vm  i.  dI 
Lhnlr  own  ah)  by  workht^  ivirL-LiiOf  oit  ratii|)ii;v  ur  In  a  prlvabo  nuiipror]  1. 
oi't^aniv^aLion.     II       .i  |>o:;iUvn  |M*or.i*.tm  I  ivilti  I )  n^^  Uir  foflrrtil  (^ovirnfmnl 
And  tho  Un I vcr n I ty  Lo  f^nt  oomo thine       value  for  their  Inveotmont.  Noxt 
arc  the  two  typiM)  uf  iounit  yuu  may  obUiln.    NDol  (National  Diroct  Student 
Loon)  and  GUI.  (GiMiranLonii  .'itudent  Uwn).    They  aro  very  different  Btruc- 

titrally,  I.Im'  Mh.il.       I'jom         Ifili  ivil  ^',i»vtMn  iit  aihl  ».hi»  (m)!,  iti  l.liniMr.li 

prlvaLfi  firianelal  Innti tutlonis  with  a  loan  limit  of  $2500,00  per  ynar 
Tor  uiKlrrf^raduatoB. 

Tell  Granto  are  whoro  mont  of  the  japorwork  burden  builds  up  for  the 
tituiiurrt,  lUfi  Univorui  ty,  amJ  Uid  tudenii  ^uvununenL.    The  (srant  cuuulm;  l.ho 
Unlverolty  of  wyomlne  Financial  A  Ida  Offiee  to  make  several  additional 
mallintsu  iicr  utudnnt  to  verify  aueh  itemii  as  non-taxubio  Income  and  niipport 
from  parcntn.    1,  myaelf,  had  two  oeparate  mailings  sent  to  mo  requesting 
proof  1  wao  not  clalmod  on  my  porento  income  tax  form.    Ope  was  an  affidavit 
cilcned  by  both  myr.olf  and  my  jxirenta  which  liad  to  be  notorized,  ami  the 
othnr  waf.  an  atl'Mt tonal  rmniont  for  a  copy  of  my  parentn  income  tax  niturn. 
The  tax  return  wan  anklnfj  too  much  clnco  1  had  already  signed  rtho  affidavit 
and  I  have  not  been  clalmod  dependent  sinco  1983* 

In  my  opinion,  the  (ivalanche  of  paperwork  and  bui-eaucratic  rod  tape 
eneountore«l  l.o  rorrivr  niviiiojal  aid  :;l»ould  b«.'  cimpUfiRd  atKi  lUn  llmitr. 
of  NU:;i.  anri  0:'.!.  r.'i>:.«'d.     ir  i.tiwIfMil.t;  an-  aHowi'd  to  borrow  mciro,  thoro  will 
be  lcsr>  strain  on  r.tudentn  and  famiUri;  durlnc  the  school  year.    Tho  :li2500.00 
per  year  limit  on  Gut  has  benn  net  tdnen  1965  and  as  everyone  known,  the 
cost  of  attend inc  eollece  har.  increar;ed  dranatleally  since  then.    In  l^Cy^ 
a  person  could  cover  all  ^xpnnsns  with  a  GiiL.    Today  the  limit,  al'tcr  \H\ii\G 
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cuL  by  inuurancf;  niv)  l\w  oriclnalion  fue,  dropo  to  approximatoly  !j;?3t)0,00 
tiliir-li  ImiiII.v  (  iivrr;.  I. In-  nii.l.  nl    Ln'irutii.     Kvri-y  yiMi-  l.hr  rn:;!,  nl   cilin  .1 1  mmi 
riiH'M  villi  Ir'  l.hc  Irun    iiiii I.;)  .idi)  /^ranl.r!  ?*<Mti;iin  at  Mm*  iwinK?  I««vrl,    i^oiiirl li) n/-. 
Ivir,  iloiic  1.0  iiMrnvir.r  lam   ruiiil.:;,     My   frr  M  nf:!5  .1  n*  lli/il  (.In*  I'c  I  I 

Grant  syBtcm  Bhoulil  olowly  bo  pluiontl  out  whllo  the  loan  limits  arc  incrcasod. 
Thin  is  a  J'ar  IxitLor  plan  than  to  promote  a  wclfaro  atinosphcro  amonc  co]loce 
students.    Thio  idea  bar  oevoral  advanLa^joa j  it  makes  a  atudont  more  ^o^3p- 
«)n;  Wjj»'  I'ur  Uw  iiiuiiry  tiiin-ownl  iliii  iiic.  Lhi-  I. inn-  lu*  i:.  in  :.(:hiiul  .iiM  l.li.' 
federal  (jovcrnmcuL  h.'ir,  itj  money  roLurncd  witli  iivLorcot    aixJ  Jcoji  Iirail.ichrtt 
tJjan  (IcaMnej  with  the  I'ull  G?anL  AH  J'ro/;.ram.    Thio  Idoi  will  not  aPrfci 
one  parLieuJ^r  income  level  over  another  because  financial  aid  would  jj'JII 
Ik?  U'i:.imI  on  n<M'd.     Jfovidin,",  Ifinw  tir;inL:i  and  liighor  loan  liiiiiLt.;  uiil  .1 1 h«vi,'il.ij 
the  notion  of  fiivinc  money  away.    Under  the  current  situation  becoming  i n- 
d€.|Hndpnb,  not  world nt;,  and  utaylin;  an  poor  as  poi'.i:ibl(j  wibhoiiL  nunplfiiH-nti  ii^', 
yom*  education  conta  lo  encoiiranged.     last  year  1  wan  penalivsed  for  tryiiu? 
to  hi.'lp  myself  by  working  a  summer  job  and  working  |jart-timn  throufjli  the 
Kchool  year.    T  believe  a  iK.-rnon  nhould  not  be  penali7.nd  for  helping;  l.liism- 
nolvtij;  wlmn  rccnivin/j  fianncial  ai»l. 

Finally,  1  bfjlifive  llnancial  aid  should  be  dcbjrmiried  more  by  tin?  :.-.taLi;n 
Llian  Lho  f(?deral  covcrnmenL.    The  federal  Kt'vcrnmcnb  lihould  be  uued  Htr.icUy 
on  a  guarantee  bajjis  for  defaultinc  ntudnntc.    I  have  every  int»fntion  of 
liayinc  liack  twory  ciml  1  lion'owtnl  nntl  Ijolit-vf  mor.t  r.Lndrntr,  feni  tho  r^iuir 
way.    DbiidenL::  an-  nob  ruvkirif^  I'or  li;in<loulj;,  only  ;i  Irwin  Tor  on?-  rnbnrr?. 
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Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Row. 

The  final  witness  will  be  Trac3'  Chamberland,  who  is  attending 
Roger  Williams  College  and  is  from  Proctor,  VT,  which  happens  to 
be  only  7  miles  from  where  I  was  born  and  grew  up,  so  a  special 
welcome  from  me  to  you. 

Ms.  Chamberland.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  am  very  honored  to  be  here  today. 

After  my  senior  year  of  high  school— I  graduated  in  1983—1 
wanted  to  pursue  my  lifelong  dream  of  becoming  an  architect. 
However  I  was  not  sure  if  I  would  really  like  the  field,  as  I  had 
never  had  any  drafting  classes  in  high  school.  That  is  why  I  decid- 
ed to  go  to  a  2-year  technical  school. 

Once  I  had  graduated  from  there  in  1985,  I  kne^v  that  I  wanted 
to  pursue  the  Bachelor  of  Architecture.  So  I  applied  to  Roger  Wil- 
liams College  in  Bristol,  RI,  and  was  accepted. 

In  May  I  found  out  that  I  was  not  going  to  get  any  financial  aid 
from  the  school  This  is  a  $12,000  school,  and  I  am  paying  for  col- 
lege myself;  I  have  been  the  past  2  years  because  my  parents  just 
can't  afford  it. 

So  I  wrote  to  several  student  loan  companies  around  the  United 
States  to  see  if  I  could  take  out  some  sort  of  student  loans  other 
than  VSAC.  They  all  wrote  back  to  me  and  said  that  they  just  of- 
fered student  aid  to  students  within  their  own  States. 

So  then  I  turned  to  VSAC  again  for  more  information  because  all 
I  was  receiving  was  the  GSL.  The  person  I  talked  to  at  the  Ver- 
mont Student  Assistance  Corp.  said  that  there  probably  wasn't  any 
hope  for  me  and  that  I  should  just  decide  not  to  go  to  school.  That 
really  discouraged  me. 

I  wrote  to  the  two  Senators  from  my  State,  Senator  Stafford  and 
Senator  Leahy,  and  they  both  responded  with  some  helpful  infor- 
mation for  me.  Senator  Leahy  gave  me  the  name  of  a  lady  to  con- 
tact at  VSAC.  I  talked  to  her  and  she  ended  up  calling  my  school. 
Within  a  matter  of  a  week  the  school  offered  me  some  financial 
aid. 

Ms.  Chamberland.  Now,  I  was  receiving  the  NDSL,  a  college 
scholarship,  and  I  also  had  a  Pell  grant  and  incentive  grant  from 
my  State.  However,  I  was  still  short  about  $5,000  for  the  year. 

The  only  other  alternative  was  to  have  my  parents  take  out  a 
parents  PLUS  loan  for  $3,000.  My  parents  really  could  not  afford 
it,  so  I  called  up  VSAC  to  find  out  if  I  could  take  out  a  PLUS  loan 
in  my  own  name.  They  said  that  I  was  not  able  to  because  I  was  a 
dependent. 

So  I  am  still  at  odds.  My  college  bills  are  paid  for  this  semester.  I 
am  not  sure  what  is  going  to  happen  next  semester.  I  cannot 
borrow  any  more  money,  since  I  have  already  borrowed  the  maxi- 
mum amount  for  this  year. 

My  parents  are  in  the  process  now  of  trying  to  take  out  a  PLUS 
loan.  I  am  not  sure  if  they  are  going  to  get  it,  but  if  they  do,  I  will 
be  able  to  continue  on  at  school.  My  feelings  are  that  the  GSL  loan 
limits  should  be  increased.  You  have  been  able  to  borrow  $2,500  for 
the  past  13  years,  so  the  $2,500  that  you  can  borrow  now  is  only 
worth  $991  1972  dollars. 

Thank  you. 
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Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much;  thank  all  of  you.  1 
think  I  might  ask  one  question  of  all  of  you  and  maybe  each  one  of 
you  might  respond  to  it.  First,  as  a  footnote  I  would  say  that  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  and  I  think  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, would  like  to  be  in  the  position  to  very  significantly  expand 
the  programs  of  the  system  for  college  students. 

But  you  should  have  in  mind  that  it  has  been  a  scratching,  nail- 
hiting  fight  on  the  part  of  this  committee  to  keep  the  programs  we 
have  got  over  the  last  4  years,  and  that  that  has  been  the  best  we 
have  been  able  to  do,  and  we  have  really  had  to  fight  very  hard  to 
do  that. 

I  guess  my  one  question  to  all  of  you,  and  I  will  start  with  Cas- 
sidy  and  go  down  the  line,  would  be,  do  you  feel  reasonably  satis- 
fied with  the  education  you  are  getting,  and  has  it  been  worth  it? 

Ms.  Cassidy.  I  am  very  definitely  satisfied  with  the  education 
that  I  am  petting,  but  without  that  first  step  of  the  financial  aid,  I 
would  not  have  begun.  When  you  have  got  80  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents on  your  campus  receiving  some  form  of  that  financial  aid, 
without  it  there  would  be  no  school,  there  would  be  no  education. 
We  would  have  an  uneducated  population. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  current  administration  wishes  uneducat- 
ed people. 

Senator  Stafford.  Well,  I  think  you  have  responded  to  what  I 
said,  that  we  felt  it  was  so  worthwhile  to  keep  the  programs  we 
have  got  that  this  subcommittee  has  done  everything  it  could  to 
keep  them  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition. 

Mr.  Jordan. 

Mr.  Jordan.  Well,  one  of  the  advantages  of  putting  yourself 
through  school  is  that  you  make  sure  you  get  your  money's  worth, 
and  I  have  really  felt  that  way.  One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to 
bring  up  about  the  financial  aid  is  that  I  believe  that  every  student 
that  receives  it  does  not  have  the  sense  that  they  are  getting  a  free 
ride. 

They  have  the  sense  that,  boy,  I  am  going  to  have  to  pay  this 
back  one  way  or  another.  I  think  instead  of  making  the  students 
less  concerned  about  their  future,  it  makes  them  more  concerned, 
and  it  also  has  heightened  my  sense  of  my  participation  in  the  de- 
mocracy. 

I  feel  much  stronger  that  America  believes  in  me  enough  to  lend 
me  money  so  that  at  a  future  time  I  can  participate  in  the  system. 
I  would  say  that  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  really  needs  to  be 
considered.  The  financial  aid  programs  do,  I  think,  bring  students 
together  as  a  part  of  the  democracy. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Meehan. 

Mr.  Meehan.  I  think  you  have  made  a  very  good  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  committee  has  worked  very  hard  to  keep  these  pro- 
grams alive.  I  think  in  combination  with  that  Senator  Simon  has 
made  a  key  observation  that  there  are  no  TV  cameras  here  and 
education  is  not  a  big  issue  that  is  going  to  grab  a  lot  of  attention— 
I  think  therein  lies  the  problem. 

Education  is  not  seen  as  something  that  people  should  be  rolling 
up  their  sleeves  and  fighting  hard  for.  Our  country  is  dependent 


upon  the  education  of  its  citizens,  and  that  is  something  that  we 
need  to  bring  to  the  foreground. 

I  feel  sort  of  helpless  here  because  I  know  that  this  committee  is 
working  hard  to  do  that.  I  feel  that  I  am  making  my  case  by  ex- 
pressing that  to  those  who  know  how  vital  it  is  to  quality  education 
for  deseving  students.  I  am  aware  of  that,  so  in  a  sense  this  is  sort 
of  an  exercise  in  frustration.  I  do  not  know  where  to  turn  to. 

So  I  do  feel  that  I  am  very  fortunate  that  I  have  received  the 
quality  of  education  I  have,  and  it  is  because  of  a  combination  of 
several  things— the  Federal  Government,  the  State  government, 
my  college,  my  family  and  my  own  resources.  So,  with  those  things, 
I  nave  been  able  to  get  a  quality  education.  I  hope  that  you  will 
carry  this  message  to  your  colleagues  and  continue  to  support 
higher  education. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Arthur. 

Ms.  Arthur.  Senator  Stafford,  I  honestly  believe  that  with  the 
help  of  Federal  assistance  and  my  own  parental  resources  and  my 
own  summer  earnings,  I  got  the  opportunity,  and  it  was  a  good  op- 
portunity, to  attend  one  of  the  finest  colleges  in  the  Nation,  Brown 
University. 

However,  I  think  that  on  behalf  of  many  low-income  students 
who  are  very  much  discouraged  by  a  lot  of  the  media  attention  sur- 
rounding proposed  cuts  in  student  financial  assistance,  very  many 
students  from  my  own  financial  background  do  not  think  it  is 
worth  working  several  jobs  to  attend  Brown  University  or  that  it  is 
worth  borrowing  $8,500  to  go. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  has  ever  been  considered  any  sort  of  a 
handout.  I  think  I  feel  very  much  indebted  to  my  country  for  allow- 
ing to  have  this  type  of  opportunity,  and  I  feel  it  is  an  investment 
that  I  will  definitely  repay,  hopefully  primarily  in  the  form  of 
being  a  role  model  for  many  other  black  teenagers  in  the  country 
to  help  them  further  their  studies,  also. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Row. 

Mr.  Row.  Yes,  I  do  believe  I  am  getting  an  adequate  education.  I 
wish  I  were  able  to  obtain  more  loans.  I  come  from  just  a  very 
strictly  middle-class  income— nothing  special.  My  dad  is  retired 
military;  my  mom  works  part  time. 

I  am  not  a  wealthy  person  by  any  means.  I  am,  like  I  just  men- 
tioned earlier,  very  middle  class,  and  that  is  a  status  that  is  defi- 
nitely being  hurt  by  today's  financial  aids  process  because  if  you 
border  on  that  family  contribution  limit— I  believe  it  is  $30,000 
right  now — my  parents  fall  below  that. 

But  having  a  home  or  anything  else,  and  considering  the  assets, 
if  you  have  cars,  homes,  or  even  a  moderate  amount  of  money  in  a 
savings  account  or  anything  else,  your  assets  build  up.  And  with 
today  s  inflated  house  prices  and  everything,  you  are  looking  on 
the  financial  aid  forms  at  assets,  even  with  a  moderate  home,  of 
over  $100,000. 

The  way  a  lot  of  financial  aids  .officers— they  look  right  at  that 
bottom-line  figure  and  do  not  count  in  income  and  other  factors 
such  as  in  our  own  situation,  three  out  of  three  children  going  to 
school. 
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Like  I  said  earlier,  I  just  wish  in  my  own  condition  I  was  able  to 
borrow  more.  That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  this  morning.  Thank 
you. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Ms.  Chamberland. 

Ms.  Chamberland.  Since  I  am  putting  myself  through  school,  I 
have  never  taken  it  for  granted.  I  am  taking  advantage  of  my  edu- 
cation and  getting  the  most  out  of  it  that  I  can. 

I  would  be  willing  to  borrow  as  much  money  as  I  could  to  go 
through  my  5  years  of  school.  I  know  I  am  going  to  be  very  much 
in  debt  once  I  graduate,  but  to  me,  it  is  definitely  worth  it  to  get 
the  education  I  want,  and  it  is  worth  the  money  that  I  have  to  put 
into  it. 

Senator  Stafford.  Well,  thank  you  all  very  much  indeed.  The 
chairman  and  this  committee  are  well  aware  that  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, students  do  not  use  aid  to  buy  stereos  or  automobiles.  We 
know  you  work  hard;  we  know  you  are  doing  your  best  to  get  all 
you  can  out  of  edcation.  That  is  what  we  want  and  what  the 
Nation  needs. 

We  know  that,  to  put  it  differently  than  0MB  might,  nationwide 
91  percent  of  the  students  who  borrow  money  repay  it.  Since  com- 
mittee chairmen  are  inclined  to  get  a  little  parochial  at  times,  I 
will  say  that  in  Vermont  the  default  rate  on  student  loans  is  only  4 
percent,  which  is  better  than  Cadillac  can  claim  for  GMAC  in  the 
sale  of  Cadillac  cars.  [Laughter.] 

That  is  pretty  good.  If  the  whole  Nation  could  reach  that,  I  think 
we  would  hear  no  more  outcries  about  default  on  student  loans. 

Senator  Simon. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  First  of  all,  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man when  he  says  we  are  struggling  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
That,  frankly,  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  wrong.  We  have  got  to  be 
dreaming  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  status  quo;  you  are 
either  slipping  back  or  moving  ahead  in  the  kind  of  country  and 
nation  we  want  to  be  building. 

If  I  may  ask  two  of  you  specifically— Dan  Jordan,  you  mentioned 
that  you  were  in  love  with  English  literature  and  the  undiscovered 
country  of  William  Shakespeare.  Do  you  intend  to  be  an  English 
teacher,  or  what  are  your  goals? 

Mr.  Jordan.  Well,  the  problem  is  I  have  too  many  interests  and 
they  all  compete  with  one  another.  I  cannot  tell  you  today  whether 
I  want  to  go  on  to  get  a  doctorate  in  education  or  maybe  a  master's 
in  public  policy  or  law  school. 

But  I  do  know  I  see  myself  as  having  many  interests  and  I  feel 
that  had  I  not  been  able  to  pursue  excellence  in  education  that  fi- 
nancial aid  programs  allowed  me  to,  I  would  pretty  much  be  in  the 
mentality  of  the  people  that  I  worked  with,  which  is  not  anything 
that  I  put  down,  but  I  hope  that  my  testimony  made  clear  that  I 
have  a  potential  that  I  really  feel  inwardly  compelled  to  reach. 

I  always  think  of  the  motto  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund— a 
mind  is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste. 

Senator  Simon.  If  I  may  be  a  little  more  specific,  the  Grace  Com- 
mission has  suggested  that  we  ought  to  deemphasize  the  loan  side 
and  emphasize  the  grants  more  in  student  aid.  As  you  look  at  what 
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you  want  to  become,  are  you  taking  a  look  at  what  the  pay  is 
rather  than  what  you  really  enjoy  doing? 

Mr  Jordan.  Well,  I  am  really  glad  you  brought  that  up  because 
one  ot  my  concerns  has  been  the  whole  matter  of  accumulation  of 
loans,  and  with  the  tremendous  increase,  when  you  look  at  perhaps 
graduate  school,  coupled  with  the  loans  that  one  has  accumulated 
as  an  undergraduate,  in  a  lot  of  ways  it  could  dictate  what  a  person 
would  be  mterested  m  going  into. 

For  example,  I  am  very  interested  in  the  future  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  my  involvement  with  financial  aid  has  made  me  more  so 
But  I  am  not  sure  if  I  went  on  to  pursue  a  career  in  higher  educa- 
tion, maybe  in  a  research  association  like  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges  where  I  am  an  intern  right  now— I  do  not  know  if 
maybe  I  should  not  just  go  the  quick  and  easy  route  and  go  to  law 
school  and  try  to  make  a  lot  of  money. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  needs  to  be  considered  here 
What  are  the  long-term  ramifications  of  financial  aid  policies?  Are 
we  leading  to  the  yuppy-ization  of  America  due  to  these  policies,  by 
which  we  have  too  many  professionals? 

I  think  that  consolidation  of  loans  needs  to  serve  a  very  impor- 
tant place  in  your  agenda,  and  I  think  that  what  you  are  saying  is 
a  tremendous  concern  of  mine.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  teach,  but 
I  do  not  know  if  I  will  be  able  to  afford  to  teach.  I  might  have  to  go 
the  professional  route. 

Senator  Simon.  I  think  the  point  you  make  is  one  we  have  to 
consider  as  we  put  this  together.  We  need  good  Shakespeare  teach- 
ers as  much  as  we  need  good  lawyers  and  we  should  not  be  forcing 
you  into  a  decision  to  become  a  lawyer  because  of  the  loans  that 
you  have. 

Ann  Arthur,  as  I  read  your  statement,  by  the  time  you  get  out  of 
medical  school  you  are  going  to  have  about  $70,000  worth  of  debts, 
and  that  is  fairly  typical  for  a  graduate  of  medical  school. 

You  may  very  well  face  a  choice  between  working  in  some 
suburb  where  there  is  already  plenty  of  medical  attention,  but  you 
are  going  to  get  paid  well,  or  a  central  city  area  where  you  are 
going  to  get  paid  very  little.  But  you  have  this  $70,000  debt  hang- 
ing over  you. 

Is  that  going  to  be  part  of  your  decisionmaking  on  where  you  go*^ 

Ms.  Arthur.  Well,  I  think  to  be  perfectly  honest  with  you,  I 
know  basically  where  my  commitment  lies  and  I  know  basically 
what  I  want  to  do  with  my  life,  and  I  do  want  to  work  in  an  under- 
served  community. 

I  think  what  comes  into  play  is  at  what  point  in  my  career  will  I 
be  able  to  do  that  because  of  financial  constraints  that  surround 
me.  It  IS  a  problem;  it  is  a  very  overwhelming.  I  think  for  many 
students  it  plays  a  very  major  role  in  what  they  choose  to  do  and  it 
causes  students  to  perhaps  go  and  practice  medicine  in  the  suburbs 
rather  than  go  where  they  are  needed. 

I  think  just  because  of  my  own  sense  of  commitment,  I  know 
where  I  am  going  to  serve.  It  is  just  at  what  point  in  my  life  will  I 
be  able  to  do  that,  but  it  is  a  $70,000  burden  and  cloud  that  basical- 
ly hangs  over  you  while  you  do  attend  medical  school.  It  is  a  very 
discouraging  thing  to  have  surrounding  you.  It  really  takes  away  a 
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lot  of  the  flexibility  and  freedom  that  you  would  like  to  have  in 
your  educational  system. 

Senator  Simon.  I  do  not  have  any  good,  easy  answers,  but,  in 
fact,  because  of  the  way  we  structure  loan  programs,  if  you  were  to 
say  what  is  needed  in  our  society,  clearly  it  is  in  the  inner  city  area 
or  the  area  of  rural  poverty. 

Yet,  we  structure  our  student  assistance  programs  in  such  a  way 
that  at  least  initially,  you  are  going  to  go  out  where  you  can  get 
that  paid  off;  you  are  going  to  go  to  an  overserved  area  rather  than 
an  underserved  area. 

Ms.  Arthur.  Right.  More  than  likely,  that  would  have  to 
happen.  I  will  owe  $70,000  that  I  have  to  pay  back,  and  that  is  an 
unfortunate  consequence  of  the  emphasis  that  is  being  placed  on 
people  borrowing.  ,      .   ,  i 

It  is  nice  to  have  the  option  to  borrow.  I  would  definitely  borrow 
rather  than  not  attend  school,  most  definitely.  But  I  think  there 
are  significant  disadvantages  to  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  stu- 
dents constantly  borrowing,  particularly  for  students  who  do  want 
to  go  on  to  graduate  school. 

It  is  a  tremendous  sacrifice  that  ends  up  really  hurting  our  coun- 
try and  not  helping  our  country. 

Senator  Simon.  I  agree.  I  thank  you  all  for  your  testimony. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Senator  Simon. 

Senator  Wallop.  . 

Senator  Wallop.  I  might  observe  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
that  at  least  around  the  Senate,  we  have  a  great  deal  more  urgent 
need  for  more  Shakespeare  students  than  lawyers.  It  is  not  lhat  We 
need  them  just  as  much;  we  need  them  a  hell  of  a  lot  more.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Just  pursuing  a  thought  that  Senator  Simon  raised  about  how 
the  burden  of  the  loan  may  dictate  the  direction  of  your  hfe,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  might  be  something  the  country  could  do  on 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  In  point  of  fact,  it  could  lift  that 
burden  of  the  loan  in  return  for  a  commitment  to  5,  7,  or  10  years 
practice  in  an  area  that  was  more  important.  You  get  so  you  are 
overloading  it  in  another  peculiar  direction,  I  think,  if  you  go  that 

wav  ^ 

But  I  am  concerned  about  something  that  you  have  said,  Jim, 
and  I  will  ask  others  if  they  would  comment  on  it.  I  had  a  daughter 
who  held  a  40-hour-a-week  job  all  during  the  time  she  was  at  Texas 
Christian.  She  graduated  with  a  3.8  grade  average  and  I  was  tre- 
mendously proud  of  her.  She  was  not  on  student  loan  or  student 
aid,  so  I  did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  requirements  that  you 
just  mentioned  that  your  summer  earnings  were  offset  against 
what  was  available.  . , 

Now,  is  that,  to  your  knowledge,  just  the  financial  aid  otlicer  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming  or  is  that  the  common  practice? 

Mr.  Row.  Let  me  tell  you  my  situation  and  it  might  clear  it  up.  I 
worked  and  did  well  for  the  summer;  I  made  $4,500  at  a  summer 
job.  It  was  a  commission-type  job,  which  meant  the  harder  I 
worked,  the  better  I  would  do,  of  course. 

I  also  worked  the  entire  school  year,  roughly  20  hours  a  week. 
They  add  all  that  up.  I  am  independent  now.  They  add  all  that  up 
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and  subtract  the  projected  expenses  against  my  1984  earnings  for 
what  I  should  receive  in  the  lOSo-Sfi  school  year. 

In  my  situation,  knowing  that,  I  decided  not  to  even  work  this 
summer,  feeling  that  I  can  receive  more  financial  aid  than  to  work. 
So  I  am  penalized  in  my  situation  for  working  because  I  have  in- 
creased my  own  personal  income.  Then  they  subtract  what  they 
feel  you  should  provide  to  your  own  education.  So,  yes,  I  am  penal- 
ized for  working  a  good  summer  job  and  during  the  year.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  rest  of  the  students  here,  but  I  was. 

Senator  Wallop.  Ms.  Arthur,  I  think  I  heard  you  mention  that 
you  had  a  good  summer  job. 

Ms.  Arthur.  I  was  at  a  very  expensive  institution,  ranging  from 
$10,000  to  $14,000,  so  my  summer  earnings  were  included  as  part  of 
my  need,  in  addition  to  the  loans  I  took  out,  the  university  scholar- 
ship I  got,  private  scholarships.  So  it  was  included  as  part  of  my 
package.  It  did  not  reduce  my  overall  package,  although  I  never 
made  $4,500  in  a  summer. 

Senator  Wallop.  Does  anybody  else  have  an  observation? 

Ms.  Cassidy.  Thank  you.  Senator  Wallop.  Not  personally  for  me, 
but  several  of  the  women  students  on  my  campus  were  on  welfare, 
receiving  food  stamps.  They  applied  for  a  guaranteed  student  loan 
and  their  food  stamps  were  taken  away  from  them. 

Senator  Wallop.  The  food  stamps  were  taken  away  or  the  cost  of 
the  food  stamps  was  

Ms.  Cassidy.  The  food  stamps  were  taken  away  from  them  be- 
cause they  got  a  guaranteed  student  loan  to  help  pay  for  their  edu- 
cation, and  that  was  considered  earned  income  as  far  as  the  social 
services  department  goes. 

Even  though  they  needed  those  food  stamps  and  they  are  going 
to  school  to  better  themselves  and  to  upgrade  their  skills,  they  are 
penalized  for  that. 

Senator  Wallop.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  once  need  was  estab- 
lished, you  might  be  able  to  better  yourself  in  all  kinds  of  ways  in 
which  you  could  as  long  as  the  employment  was  not  from  daddy. 

You  know,  I  do  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that  there  is  a 
measure  of  parental  obligation  to  the  point  of  paying,  and  I  think  I 
can  say  that  fairly  with  the  idea  that  I  still  have  four  children  at 
this  moment  in  college— two  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  which 
is,  admittedly,  as  a  resident  cheaper  than  it  would  be  other  places. 
But  the  other  two  have  not  been;  they  have  been  at  private  univer- 
sities comparable  in  fees  to  Ms.  Arthur's  case. 

Yet,  I  do  believe  that  their  jobs  were,  in  effect,  part  of  their  edu- 
cation. Somehow  or  another,  I  have  a  hard  time  with  that  concept. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Senator  Wallop. 

Senator  Grassley,  we  are  happy  to  welcome  you  here  this  morn- 
ing. Do  you  have  any  comment  or  question  of  this  panel?  If  not,  we 
will  go  to  the  next  panel. 

Senator  Grassley.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stafford.  All  right.  Let  me  again  express  my  personal 
and  the  committee's  appreciation  to  all  of  you  for  coming  here  and 
your  special  cooperation  in  delivering  your  papers  in  5  minutes. 

You  know,  coming  from  Vermont  and  the  land  of  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge,  we  appreciate  the  old  saying  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 
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Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  ask  our  next  panel  to  come  forward,  and  we  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  our  guests  could  keep  their  conversation  at  a  low 
level.  The  second  panel  will  be  Mr.  Arthur  Powers,  parent,  of 
Braintree,  MA;  Mr.  Ronald  Dunphy,  parent,  of  Creston,  lA;  Rev. 
Richard  Henry,  parent,  of  Chester,  VT;  and  Dr.  Richard  Hull, 
parent,  of  Gary,  IN. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Senator  Grassley  has  been  able  to  be 
here,  we  will  go  out  of  the  order  in  which  I  have  called  names  in 
order  to  allow  Mr.  Dunphy  to  go  first.  His  Senator,  Senator  Grass- 
ley,  will  say  a  word  about  him. 

Senator  Grassley.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Ron,  welcome  to  the  committee.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  at  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  hearings 
on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  have  two  constituents  who  will  testify  in  the  course  of 
these  hearings  today. 

One  is  with  us  right  now,  Ron  Dunphy,  from  Creston,  lA.  He  will 
participate  in  these  panels  of  students  and  parents  this  morning. 
Then  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  Michael  Crawford, 
who  is  chancellor  of  the  Eastern  Iowa  Community  College  district,* 
and  he  will  testify  after  2. 

Now,  for  the  case  of  Mr.  Dunphy,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
he  serves  kind  of  a  dual  role  in  this  hearing  of  students  and  par- 
ents, since  he  speaks  as  both.  Not  only  is  he  the  father  of  two  chil- 
dren in  private  schools,  but  he  is  enrolled  as  a  student  at  Iowa 
State  University. 

His  wife,  who  is  employed  with  an  area  education  agency,  will 
also  attend  school  part  time  this  fall. 

Faced  with  the  uncertainty  that  plagues  the  agricultural  sector 
of  our  economy  in  the  Midwest,  Mr.  Dunphy,  who  is  a  farmer,  has 
had  to  think  of  future  options  for  providing  for  his  family.  So,  he 
has  returned  to  school,  utilizing  his  winter  months  when  he  is  not 
actively  farming  to  attend  school  and  to  complete  his  B.S.  degree  in 
farm  operations. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  not  only  would  his  sons^  education  be  im- 
possible without  the  assistance  received  under  the  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid  Program,  but  he  would  not  have  the  option  of  a  career 
change  due  to  economic  factors  outside  his  control. 

So,  I  am  particularly  interested  in  what  he  might  shed  upon 
asset-rich  people  in  agriculture,  but  income  poor  or  cash  poor.  That 
is  a  situation  we  have  found  in  a  lot  of  the  agricultural  communi- 
ties. 

I  will  be  able  to  be  here  for  15  minutes,  but  I  hope  you  will  give 
him  a  chance  to  address  that  if  he  does  not  address  it  in  his  open- 
ing statement. 

Senator  Stafford.  We  are  going  to  give  him  a  chance  to  deliver 
his  opening  statement  right  now.  Senator.  So,  Mr.  Dunphy,  you  are 
at  bat. 
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ARTHUR  W.  POWERS.  PARENT,  BRAINTREE,  MA;  RICHARD 
HENRY,  PARENT,  CHESTER,  VT:  AND  RICHARD  HULL.  PARENT. 
GARY,  IN 

Mr.  DUNPHY.  Honorable  Senators,  your  fellow  countrymen  owe 
you  their  gratitude  for  continuing  efforts  to  fund  the  opportunity 
for  higher  education.  My  sons,  Todd  and  Tom,  and  I  thank  you  for 
the  past  opportunities  presented  in  Pell  grants,  supplemental  edu- 
cation opportunity  grants,  student  loans,  and  university  work 
awards. 

Todd  and  Tom  have  received  $1,750  in  Pell  grants,  $4,500  in  sup- 
?^"Jnn^'  education  opportunity  grants,  and  have  borrowed 
$17,600  to  date  on  guaranteed  student  loans  to  help  fund  their 
studies.  My  sons  have  used  all  of  their  earnings  from  4-H  livestock 
projects,  summer  jobs,  and  work  awari'  programs  to  finance  their 
education. 

When  Tom  finishes  undergraduate  work,  both  he  and  Todd  will 
have  borrowed  $10,000  each.  Their  payback  schedules  after  gradua- 
tion should  be  manageable,  but  larger  loan  payments  would  prob- 
ably not  be  met.  Thus,  the  grants  they  have  received  have  been  a 
blessing. 

A  friend.  Dr.  Patrick  Kelly,  once  said  of  the  failure  of  education- 
al institutions  in  these  United  States  that  there  are  students  who 
do  not  know  what  they  do  not  know.  It  is  Government's  responsi- 
bility to  give  the  young  people  a  real  chance  to  find  out  what  they 
do  not  know.  It  is  the  students'  responsibility  to  grow  and  learn  as 
opportunities  present  themselves. 

My  search  for  answers  to  questions  began  on  a  farmstead  in  1942 
near  Creston,  lA,  and  continued  there  through  high  school.  After 
high  school  graduation  and  in  exchange  for  summer  farm  labor, 
my  father  paid  for  my  continuing  education  at  St.  Benedict's  Col- 
lege in  Atchison,  KS. 

r  ^^'  fmi^^^^nn®,^^^  IQGO's  prosperous  years  my  father  had  as  a 
farmer!  The  1960  s  brought  me  the  opportunity  to  learn  in  a  setting 
of  Benedictine  tradition,  to  campaign  for  JFK,  play  football  for 
Coach  Schottel,  and  to  drink  beer  at  Ma's,  all  paid  for  by  the  fruits 
of  my  labor  or  my  father  and  mother's  farm  operation. 

Senators,  the  circumstances  that  I  traveled  to  school  with  are 
nonexistent  for  many  coming  students.  Our  Government  aid,  along 
with  personal  earnings  and  family  contributions  all  combined, 
make  the  opportunity  today. 

Lacking  direction  and  purpose,  I  suspended  my  formal  education 
after  3  years,  not  knowing  what  I  did  not  know.  I  had  not  yet 
learned  of  the  emotional  and  financial  resources  needed  to  rear 
active,  gifted  boys. 

Today,  I  have  a  better  concept  of  these  educational  costs 

My  son  Todd  is  a  1985  graduate  of  St.  John's  University  in  Col- 
legeville,  MN.  My  son  Tom  is  a  junior  at  St.  Mary's  University  in 
San  Antonio,  TX.  The  enormous  cost  of  my  sons'  higher  education 
fell  on  my  family  when,  as  a  farmer,  my  banker  and  the  Des 
Moines  Register  reminded  me  that  the  farm  profit  index  has  not 
been  at  or  above  100,  which  would  indicate  profits,  since  Todd 
started  college  in  1981. 
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The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Rpgister  of  September  1,  1985  indicates 
that  through  July  1985,  farm  prices  are  returning  72  cents  for  each 
dollar  of  cost.  At  the  same  time,  the  value  of  my  farm  assets  has 
eroded  at  a  record  pace,  severely  limiting  my  ability  to  borrow 
needed  capital. 

Farm  real  estate  values  in  my  county  have  declined  for  at  least  3 
years,  and  according  to  the  Iowa  Farmer  Today  for  Saturday, 
August  31,  1985,  my  farm,  on  average,  is  worth  20  percent  less 
today  than  it  was  on  January  1  of  this  year. 

My  wife,  Dottie,  continues  to  work  full  time  to  bring  needed  cash 
flow  to  the  family's  budget. 

It  is  not  just  farmers  who  need  your  help.  Ask  the  insurance 
agent  in  Mount  Ayr,  lA  if  his  sales  are  up  or  down.  Ask  the  em- 
ployees and  owners  of  failed  banks  in  the  Corn  Belt  about  their  in- 
comes and  their  futures.  Ask  the  farm  supplier  about  his  accounts 
that  are  tied  up  in  bankruptcy  courts.  They  have  children  who 
need  financial  aid  to  attend  the  college  of  their  choice. 

I  would  suggest  maybe  you  ask  two  people  in  my  community  if 
thev  need  your  continued  help  in  funding  the  education  of  their 
children.  Joe  Weissharr,  whose  back  was  recently  crushed  in  a 
farm  accident  and  whose  son  attends  Iowa  State  University,  needs 
that  financial  help.  Mrs.  Gerald  Miller,  whose  husband  died  in  a 
tractor  accident,  has  appreciated  your  foresightedness  while  send- 
ing her  children  to  college. 

I  returned  to  school  while  continuing  to  farm  because  of  the  un- 
certainty facing  all  of  us  involved  in  agriculture  and  agribusiness. 
Iowa  State  University's  financial  aid  director,  Larry  Diehl,  helped 
me  apply  for  aid  in  January  1985.  I  received  a  Pell  grant  for  $406. 

I  used  this  grant  money  to  pay  approximatelv  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  attending  Iowa  State  University  s  winter  farm  operations  pro- 
gram, which  I  intend  to  return  to.  My  successful  completion  of  this 
three-session  program  will  fulfill  one-half  of  the  remaining  univer- 
sity requirements  for  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  farm  oper- 
ations. 

Farm  operations  is  what  I  want  to  do.  That  is  what  I  am  doing.  If 
I  cannot  continue  it  for  myself,  I  want  to  do  it  for  someone  else. 

Financial  aid  should  be  available  to  all  these  students  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Four  thousand  years  of  recorded  history  has  taught  us  that 
this  young,  great  democracy  needs  an  educated  electorate. 

My  friend  and  ex-pastor,  Tim  Fitzgerald,  says  knowledge  is  the 
only  thing  worth  possessing  on  this  Earth.  Last  week  I  read  that 
Leslie  Conard  is  quoted  as  saying  education  is  knowledge,  knowl- 
edge is  money,  and  money  is  economic  freedom.  In  America,  educa- 
tion is  free. 

Well,  in  America  it  is  not  free,  but  with  your  continued  support, 
it  will  be  more  available.  Please  look  favorably  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act  at  the  same  or  a  higher  level. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dunphy.  Let  me  say  that  this 
committee  does  look  favorably  upon  higher  education  and  the  pro- 
grams that  are  supporting  it,  and  that  we  intend  to  keep  those  pro- 
grams in  place,  with  maybe  some  corrections  suggested  by  these 
hearings. 
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An  mm  m  ihr  mftm^mit  •htmn  mmw  pwmim  af  rinlnic  m  Wwtp 
will  N»  mmr  mmm  (nvmliilili^.  tnii^nd  to  Mpund  lh«  proirnimii  of 
t^hm  mm4(ikf¥sp  to  ffwtli#  NCTMi  to  Am^rimn  hiicht^r  Mucittion 
n^mliiMr  tn  mmw  pt  mir  ;niuna|  pimpk^  hi^mum  wr  nitfw  with  tN» 
wilfiiMMM  i^ho       mM  tnut  tm^HFin  \m  thr  futunp  or  thin  NAtion. 

miKt*  Hiu  10  Miv<ii  Srniitof  Urnfiiitryi  did  you  hnvt*  nny 
liypMlOflU  ymi  UrMfthM  to  A»k  «tt  thMi  ooint? 

friMlor  UHAMttjnf  ytplU  ytm  I  Milud^d  to  whm  t  w(i9ii«d  to  auk. 
iMil  mh%  do  i  fM  null  iimn  llttir  morr  drpfh.  if  yoM  would  (Mprmil 
lo.  Mr  flufiphy 

Krom  Um«  lo  lim#i  1  h<  (|ult#  o  (ww  mudtntu  from  f«rm  fttmi* 
im  iNMfNifiirr  pcoMi^  ^uh  tN*  mmHh  im<  undi^  th«  PMltrol  Aid 
l^fmmm  An  I  indlcmtd.  It  it  oftm  it  cam^  of  btinn  Mirt  rich  but 
Mm  poor 

Yh.  iIm»  HlillMlll>  rtqulnrntfilA  In  th«  nnancUil  MfiiUnct  pro- 
gnm  BiP  Ml  wfMMtlw  to  tho  mnpcIaI  problomt  that  farmtrt  and 
iiMll  bmnmB  pwpl^  Itet.  (jould  you  orltfly  dttcrtbt  your  situa- 
tloo  in  thiA  rtipifd  Ibr  tho  btntflt  of  thi^  tubcommittM? 

Mr  DuufNt:  I  will  My  brother  and  1  optratt  a  ttnant  farm  op- 
mllon  Wt  art  aitompiing  to  purchait  160  acm  togtthor.  Wt 
form  anolhtf  IMOO  acnu.  ihort  lii  no  financial  inttrwt  in  that 
olhtr  than  tht  ter  that  it  KonoratM  ineomo  for  un. 

In  our  farm  operation  w«  own  approximatoly  t2ri0,O0O  worth  of 
farm  machinory  and  another  ISOOiiOO  worth  of  livwtocki  in  addi- 
tion to  tht  troding  valuo  of  tht  farm.  Tht  proMom  i«  all  of  that 
lii%viim§nt  haa  not  HMoratad  any  Incomt. 

I  h&f^  dtmonairatad  to  tho  Internal  Ravmua  Sorvict  and  tht 
ichoota  that  tho  boyt  attond  that  1  havt  loot  monty.  Without  con- 
•Idorlni  a  rMum  on  tho  invwtmont.  I  havt  itill  not  cath-flowod 
tlM  bwinii 

*Tht  nmuiclal  aid  pvoplo  at  all  inttitutionat  as  I  undarttand  it--at 
Waal  at  Iowa  Slato  Univontty.  St.  Mary's,  and  St.  John  s— havt 
IpnHM  diinculty  sorting  out  agriculturt  problems,  with  dollar 
amoiinta  of  Immitory  or  assats;  why  wt  cannot  iust  liquidatt  tht 
cows  and  tht  tractor  and  farm  land  and  sptnd  that  on  tducation. 

If  that  wtrt  to  happtn.  thtrt  is  no  chanct  1  am  going  to  gtntratt 
IfWMit  and  bt  atlf«ippprting. 

Stfialor  OtAsaunr.  Thank  you  vary  much,  and  thank  you  for 
coming 

Stnalor  SrAfvoao.  Thank  you.  Stnator  Oraaslty. 
Now.  wt  wHIjo  in  tht  ordtr  of  announced  names,  which  means. 
Mr  Powers,  of  Bralntrst.  MA.  you  art  ntxt. 
Mr  Powna  Tliank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Stnalor  SrATfoaa  WouM  you  bring  ovtr  tht  microphone,  please, 
so  that  our  guasis  in  the  room  will  be  able  to  hear  and  we  will 
haWa  rtoorfff 

Mr  PtiwiM.  Thank  you  a«ain.  You  have  heard  an  awful  lot  of 
emoUonal  leoUmony  here  todar.  this  is  more  of  the  same.  It  is  an 
taMUonal  isaut  whtn  it  hits  homt  tht  way  it  does  for  parenU  and 


I  am  the  parent  of  tkht  children,  thrst  of  whom  are  currently  in 
collsfe.  In  January  of  this  yestr  whtn  ominous  noises  sUrted  to 
aurflMt  from  the  adminiatratkm  regarding  cutbacks  in  Federal  aid 
10  tdttcalion.  quite  honsally  1  started  to  panic.  At  that  moment  in 
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time,  I  had  four  children  in  college,  all  of  whom  were  receiving 
•ome  federally  related  educational  assistance. 

At  this  moment,  three  of  those  children  are  still  enrolled  full 
time  In  undergraduate  programs.  I  still  have  three  more  children 
under  age  18  that  I  feel  compelled  to  educate.  I  make  no  apology 
for  those  numbers.  I  admit  my  obvious  responsibility  to  raise  them, 
to  educate  them,  and  willingly  accept  the  task. 

At  the  same  time,  to  force  enthusiastic,  potentially  valuable 
members  of  society  to  receive  a  lesser  education,  to  not  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  school  of  their  choice,  the  school  that  may  have  the 
best  major  in  their  chosen  field,  or  worse,  to  not  pursue  that 
chosen  field,  in  my  mind  is  a  terrible  waste. 

Previous  administrations,  in  their  wisdom,  established  these  as- 
sistance programs,  with  the  result  that  a  college  education  came 
within  an  afrordable  range  for  thousands  of  students  that  unques- 
tionably would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  without  some  type  of 
assistance  such  as  is  now  available. 

In  my  case,  all  of  my  college-age  children  work  during  the 
summer  and  during  school— if  possible— within  the  field  that  they 
are  studying.  Each  of  the  high-school-age  children  works  during  the 
school  year,  also.  None  of  them  eiyoys  the  frills  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  cited  and,  without  firsthand  knowledge,  I  doubt  that 
anv  students  do. 

f  am  personally  offended  by  statements  made  earlier  this  year  by 
then  Budget  Director  Stockman  and  Education  Secretary  Bennett 
of  abuses  of  the  system  by,  if  one  were  to  believe  these  people: 
everv  student  recipient  of  federally  backed  educational  assistance.  I 
would  love  to  know  where  they  got  their  information. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  m^ority  of  the  recipients  of  educa- 
tional aid  in  \^hatever  form  it  is  received  are  legitimately  qualified, 
hard-working  students  and  parents  who  do  not  and  cannot  allow 
their  children  to  abuse  the  system.  There  are  no  trips  to  Florida, 
TVs  and  stereos;  they  do  not  own  automobiles. 

This  is  my  situation,  and  to  allow  a  broad-brush  approach,  state- 
ments containing  the  big  lie  to  stand  unchallenged  would  be  irre- 
sponsible on  my  part  If  there  are  abuses,  stop  them.  If  some  col- 
leges are  gouging,  do  not  allow  it.  If  prior  recipients  of  student  aid 
are  not  repaying  loans,  crack  down.  But,  please,  do  not  kill  the 
system. 

If  I  may  state  a  figure  that  may  give  you  some  perspective  of 
where  I  am  coming  from,  in  academic  year  1984-85,  the  total  cost 
of  tuition  and  room  and  board  for  my  college-age  children  was 
$35,500.  No  average  family  can  afibrd  even  one-quarter  of  that. 

To  arbitrarily  establish  a  cutofT  of  any  federally  backed  loan  or 
aid  when  one  achieves  a  total  household  income  of  $32,500  is  ridic- 
ulous. To  allow  a  maximum  of  $4,000  to  any  family  earning  over 
$25,000  is  patently  absurd. 

The  administration's  proposition  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  number  of  children  of  college  age  at  any  one  time  in  school;  the 
time  it  takes  for  parent  repayment  of  loans  after  one  child  has 
graduated;  the  economic  blow  to  all  colleges,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate; and  the  loss  of  the  human  resource. 

For  instance,  under  this  proposal  a  family  earning  $32,400  with  a 
single  child  who  is  of  college  age  would  conceivably  be  eligible  for 
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some  financial  consideration.  A  family  earning  $32,600  with  eight 
children,  four  of  whom  are  in  college,  would  not — again,  obviously 
and  grossly  unfair. 

The  administration  has,  in  effect,  stated  that  chosen  goals  in 
chosen  institutions  belong  to  the  economic  elite,  where  once  again 
the  Harvards  of  this  world  will  be  filled  exclusively  with  the 
wealthy. 

It  appears  that  this  administration  is  using  the  deficit  to  accom- 
plish and  justify  an  outrageous  defense  budget.  Social  programs  are 
ideologically  distasteful  to  the  administration  and  have  become  the 
whipping  boy. 

Although  social  programs  have  fallen  out  of  favor  in  recent 
years,  to  include  this  one  program  that  does  so  much  good  seems  to 
accomplish  a  negative  end.  By  disclosing  by  admittedly  selfish  goals 
in  a  public  forum,  I  hope  to  raise  some  consciousness  as  to  what  is 
happening. 

The  alternative  to  the  present  program  intact  is  to  rob  the  coun- 
try of  one  of  its  most  important  assets—the  resource  of  educated 
people. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Powers.  We  have 
no  intention  of  letting  this  program  die  or  be  curtailed  below 
present  levels.  As  I  said  earlier,  if  there  is  any  opportunity  to  real- 
istically increase  the  programs,  we  intend  to  do  that.  As  long  as 
this  committee  is  intact,  I  think  we  can  say  to  your  children  and  to 
you  as  a  parent  that  these  programs  will  be  there,  they  will  be 
available  and,  if  possible,  they  will  be  increased. 

I  think  we  have  commented  in  the  past  on  Mr.  Bennett's  cele- 
brated statement  of  earlier  last  winter.  Since  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  is  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College  and  Mr.  Bennett 
is  a  graduate  of  Williams  College— two  of  the  little  Ivy  League 
schools,  so  called— it  may  be  that  Mr.  Bennett  was  able  to  observe 
in  his  fellow  students  automobiles,  a  few  days  in  Fort  Laderdale, 
and  so  on. 

That  is  not  the  lot  of  all  college  students.  Indeed,  when  I  went  to 
Middlebury  it  was  not  there  either  because  it  was  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Depression  and  we  all  had  a  bit  of  a  struggle  to  go 
through  college.  Even  my  college  fraternity's  account  in  the  local 
bank  was  frozen  when  President  Roosevelt  froze  the  banks  for  a 
while,  and  we  had  to  struggle  just  to  feed  ourselves. 

Well,  that  is  enough  reminiscing  or  I  will  be  breaking  my  own  5- 
minute  rule  here.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Henry,  let  me  welcome  you  as  a  fellow  Vermonter  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Reverend  Henry.  Yes.  We  have  faced  each  other  before  in  the 
same  situation  in  Burlington  in  February. 

Senator  Stafford  and  members  of  the  committee,  these  are  the 
days  when  the  most  clarion  and  insistent  call  we  hear  is  "reduce 
the  budget,  get  rid  of  the  deficit,  wipe  out  deficit  spending,  elimi- 
nate all  nonessential  expenditures.*'  But  I  am  here  to  sit  before 
this  committee  to  seek  the  continuance  of  something  that  millions 
of  parents  like  myself  consider  not  just  a  convenience  for  the  edu- 
cation and  upbringing  of  our  children,  but  as  a  critically  vital  re- 
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source  without  which  many  of  us  could  not  afford  to  send  our  chil- 
dren beyond  high  school. 

The  reauthorization  of  several  forms  of  grants  in  aid  and  guaran- 
teed student  loans  is  the  keystone  of  being  able  to  have  a  college 
education  for  our  children,  especially  for  those  who  class  ourselves 
as  middle  and  lower  income  people. 

I  speak  as  one  who  has  five  children  and  a  gross  annual  income, 
including  both  cash  and  noncash  items,  since  part  of  my  compensa- 
tion is  supplied  by  my  parish,  of  $22,000  a  year.  I  cannot  speak 
strongly  enough  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  such  funds 
available  as  Pell,  VSAC,  the  opportunity  grants,  the  guaranteed 
student  loans. 

The  continued  authorization,  if  not  the  increase,  of  these  sources 
of  assistance  through  institutions  such  as  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont and  the  other  institutions  in  Vermont  and  other  States  and 
the  thousands  of  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  not  an  ex- 
penditure, as  I  see  it. 

An  expenditure  is  something  where  money  is  given  and  beyond 
the  point  of  purchase  there  is  little  real  residual  benefit.  I  consider, 
in  fact,  the  loans  and  grants  an  investment,  since  the  loans  will  be 
repaid  to  the  loan-fund  pools  out  of  which  they  come  and  the 
grants  will  be  used  along  with  the  loans  to  give  the  truly  needy 
and  worthwhile  student  the  advantage  of  the  best  education  to 
which  he  or  she  may  be  capable,  allowing  us  to  tap  into  the  bright- 
est and  best  of  our  young  men  and  women  for  decades  to  come  as 
they  use  the  educations  allowed  them  by  the  use  of  these  resources. 

Certainly,  we  have  seen  a  representation  of  the  quality  of  these 
young  people  who  have  benefited  from  these  programs  by  the  stu- 
dents who  have  previously  appeared  before  us. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  funds,  insofar  as  feasible,  should  be 
administered  by  the  colleges  and  universities  on  a  local  State  level 
because  they  often  have  the  more  detailed  knowledge  of  family 
background  as  to  assets,  income,  obligations,  and  they  have  access 
to  many  of  the  college  income  surveys  which  gives  them  a  prospec- 
tive student  profile  like  none  other. 

I  can  sympathize  with  some  of  our  students  who  talked  about 
reams  of  paperwork.  If  I  reproduce  my  1984  income  tax  return  one 
more  time,  I  think  it  is  going  to  fall  apart.  There  was  not  much  in 
it  to  begin  with.  [Laughter.] 

Reverend  Henry.  Personally,  I  have,  and  have  had,  five  young 
people  in  my  family,  four  of  whom  have  gone  to  college — three 
boys,  two  girls.  Four  of  them  have  gone  to  college;  the  other  one 
opted  to  serve  our  Nation  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  thus  finance 
his  own  education  after  Air  Force  service. 

Our  oldest  daughter  is  using  an  education  from  the  University  of 
Connecticut  and  is  an  area  coordinator  of  six  schools  for  music  in  a 
Southern  State.  She  has  paid  back  her  loans  in  full;  in  fact,  she 
doubled  up  because  she  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation.  She  is, 
and  we  are,  deeply  grateful  that  she  had  the  loans  available  when 
she  was  in  school  about  8  years  ago. 

Since  1981,  we  have  had  two  children  in  school  at  the  University 
of  Vermont,  and  will  continue  to  have  two  at  the  university 
through  the  end  of  1986.  To  have  had  these  young  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Vermont  where  the  cost  of  an  education  is  $15,000  for  the  two 
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of  them  each  year  without  such  assistance  as  we  are  urging  today 
would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

As  far  as  the  State  of  Vermont  goes,  it  was  my  information  that 
if  these  funds  and  resources  were  decreased,  something  like  40  per- 
cent of  our  college  students  would  have  to  leave.  They  would  be 
foreclosed  from  a  collegiate  education.  If  the  loans  and  grants  were 
not  an  available  option  at  all,  some  75  percent  would  be  blocked 
out. 

For  those  with  sufficient  resources,  college  will  alwaye  be  an  af- 
fordable experience  for  their  children.  But  without  some  assistance 
for  parents  with  less  income  or  assets,  we  court  the  possibility  of  a 
posthigh  school  education  leading  to  an  elitist  system  where  those 
who  have  it  get  it;  those  who  do  not  are  shut  out. 

It  is  a  two-tier  system  of  the  sort  that  is  not  traditional  in  our 
American  society  with  equal  access  and  opportunity. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Reverend  Henry  follows:] 
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REAUTHORIZATION  HEARINGS; 
Title  IV-Studcnt  Assistance  . 

Testimony  of  Rev.  Richard  C.  Henry 


In  these  days  cf  the  insistent  coll  for  balancing  of  the 
Federal  Budget;  for  the  radical  roducticn  of  the  Deficit,  and 
deficit  spending;  and  for  the  elimination  of  all  expenditures 
deemed  non-esaential ,  I  am  appearing  before  this  committee 
to  seek  the  continuance  of  something  that  millions  of  other 
parents  and  I  consider  not  just  convenient,  but' Critically  vital 

The  reauthorization  of  the  several  forms  of  grants-in-aid 
and  guaranteed  student  loan  funds  is  the  keystone  of  being 
able  to  have  a  college  education  for  our  children,  for  these 
of  us  in  the  middle  and  lower  income  brackets.  Speaking  as  one 
whose  gross  family  income  is  less  than  $22,000  annually,  and 
who  has  had  see  to  the  education  of  five  children,  I  cannot 
speak  strongly  enough  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  such 
funds  available  for  assistance. 

The  continued  authorization  of  these  sources  of  assistance 
through  institutions  such  as  the  University  of  Vermont,  which 
is  where  I  live;  and  the  thousands  of  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  is  not  an  expenditure,  but  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  investment  in  the  future.  I  say  investment  for 
two  reasons:  first,  the  loans  will  bo  repaid  to  the  loan  fund 
pools,  and  the  grants  will  assist  the  truly  needy  student  to 
have  the  adavantage  of  the  best  education  of  which  they  may  be 
capable;  thus  tapping  the  brightest  and  best  of  our  young  men 
and  women  for  the  decades  to  come  in  our  nation. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  funds,  in  so  far    as  feasible, 
should  be  administered  by  the  colleges  and  universities,  on 
the  basis  that  they  know  the  needs  for  assistance.  Such  a 
detailed  knowledge  coming  from  the  several  organization  which 
conduct  needs  surveys;  and  because  the  local  college  has  the 
advantage  of  face-to-face  interviews  with  some  prospective 
students. 

Personally,  I  have  had  four  ycung  people  in  my  family  able 
to  attend  and  graduate  from  college  because  these  types  of 
assistance  were  available.  O'jr  oldest  daughter,  using  an 
education  at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  is  now  the  area 
coordinator  of  music  for  six  schools  in  a  southern  state.  She 
has  paid  back  her  loans  in  full,  and  is  deeply  grateful  they 
were  there  when  she  needed  them.  Since  1981,  we  have  had  two 
young  people  in  college  each  year.  This  would  have  been  an 
impossibility  for  us,  except  for  student  assistance,  at  our 
income  leve! . 

As  far  as  the  State  cf  Vermont  goes.  It  would  forclose  a 
colleoe  education  for  a  healthy  majority  of  students  -  per- 
haps 40%  -  if  loans  and  grants  were  not  an  available  option 
for  financing  college. 
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For  those  with  sufficient  resources,  collecje  will  always 
be  on  affordable  experience  their  chilc'ron  can  enjoy.  But, 
with  out  some  assistance  for  those  families  with  less  income 
or  assets,  we  court  tho  possibility  of  post-high  school  edu- 
cation leading  to  an  elitest  system;  with  a  two-tier  sort  of 
society.  Such  a  situation  is  contra  to  our  tradition  of  an 
opportunity  for  all  with  the  ambition  to  pursue  it. 

In  closing  this  statement,  I  refer  you  to  earlier  testi- 
mony on  this  subjest,  when  I  appeared  before  Senator  Stafford 
and  Representative  Jeffords  in  Burlington,  VT,  earlier  this 
year,  i  believe  such  testimony  is  on  file  with  your  committee. 

I  thank  you,  the  members  of  this  committee,  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much.  Reverend  Henry.  We 
appreciate  your  being  here  and  your  statement,  as  we  did  your  ear- 
lier statement  in  front  of  us  in  a  hearing  in  Vermont. 

One  of  the  Nation's  leaders  in  education  is  here  now.  He  was  the 
long-time,  able,  distinguished  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  while 
I  was  its  ranking  member.  I  know  he  has  been  busy  on  other  mat- 
ters until  now,  but.  Senator  Pell,  we  are  delighted  you  are  here.  If 
you  have  any  statement,  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  make  it. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize 
for  being  late,  having  been  compelled  to  be  by  other  Senate  duties. 
I  would  like  to  defer  my  statement,  if  I  could,  until  we  open  up  this 
afternoon  and  just  get  the  flavor  of  the  meeting  here. 

Senator  Stafford.  Certainly.  In  that  event,  we  will  go  to  Dr. 
Richard  Hull,  who  is  a  parent  from  Gary,  IN. 

Dr.  Hull.  Thank  you.  Senator  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  in- 
viting me  here  and  I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee for  the  good  fight  they  have  been  putting  up  for  financial 
aid.  We  really  appreciate  it. 

I  am  from  a  financial  aid  family.  My  graduate  career  would  have 
been  impossible.  I  tried  to  send  myself  through  graduate  school  and 
the  first  year  in  graduate  school  I  was  flunking  out.  I  worked  all 
night,  10  hours  a  night,  and  v/ent  to  sleep  in  my  graduate  semi- 
nars. [Laughter.] 

I  finally  found  out  that  I  had  to  get  student  aid;  went  down  and 
applied  for  every  aid  program  that  they  had  at  the  time.  I  had  a 
National  Defense  loan,  the  maximum.  I  was  on  work-study  20 
hours  a  week  for  the  next  several  years,  and  my  grades  went  up 
and  I  finished  my  Ph.D.  and  I  have  now  become  a  college  English 
teacher. 

I  never  chose  a  profession  that  earned  very  much  money  and  I  do 
not  earn  much  now,  but  I  am  able  to  afford  this  profession  because 
I  think  I  can  send  my  kid  to  the  very  best  schools  because  of  finan- 
cial aid  only. 

For  the  last  4  years,  my  wife  went  to  graduate  school  at  Yale 
University  and  she  borrowed  the  maximum  on  guaranteed  loans 
that  was  available.  In  addition,  she  borrowed  another  couple  thou- 
sand dollars.  She  is  finished  with  h.er  graduate  program  now, 
except  that  she  is  going  to  be  writing  a  dissertation. 
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When  my  boy  applied  to  go  to  Yale  University,  we  wrote  in  our 
financial  aid  application  that  we  owed  between  us  $22,000  on  our 
own  financial  student  loans.  We  do  not  own  a  house  because  we 
owe  these  debts. 

However,  we  never  considered  applying  to  a  cheaper  institution 
because  we  were  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  financial  aid. 
Yale  University  has  what  they  call  a  blind  admissions  policy.  They 
can  afford  this  largely  because  they  get  large  amounts  of  Federal 
aid  that  they  can  pass  out  to  the  students. 

When  my  boy  was  accepted  at  Yale,  and  he  is  beginning  there 
this  fall— he  has  a  Pell  grant,  he  has  a  supplemental  educational 
opportunities  grant,  he  is  on  work-study,  he  has  a  large  Yale  schol- 
arship. He  is  borrowing  $2,500,  which  is  the  maximum,  in  guaran- 
teed student  loans. 

In  addition,  we,  his  parents,  are  going  over  our  already  $22,000 
indebtedness  to  borrow  $1,900.  So,  you  see,  we  are  a  financial  aid 
family. 

The  two  points  that  I  want  to  emphasize  here  are  that  we  never 
considered  asking  him  to  apply  to  a  cheaper  institution.  He  applied 
to  Harvard  and  Yale  and  was  accepted  at  both.  I  think  they  need 
students  like  him  and  he  obviously  needs  institutions  like  that. 
This  is  where  we  get  excellence  in  education. 

Why  is  it  that  I  can  afford  to  be  an  English  teacher?  Many  times 
I  have  considered  going  into  a  more  lucrative  profession.  The 
reason  is  that  I  knew  I  was  not  denying  my  boy  his  chance.  He  has 
the  chance  to  go  to  Yale  today  because  of  the  financial  aid  that  is 
available  to  him  through  the  Federal  programs. 

I  do  not  have  to  give  up  my  beloved  profession  of  teaching  litera- 
ture and  teaching  writing.  I  teach  at  a  school  in  Gary,  IN,  one  of 
the  most  depressed  areas  in  this  country.  One-third  of  our  students 
are  on  financial  aid,  even  though  the  tuition  th'Te  is  very  low.  It  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  schools  in  the  country. 

I  can  afford  to  do  my  very  best  for  these  students  because  of  the 
financial  aid  I  got  to  allow  me  to  get  into  this  profession,  and  I  can 
stay  in  this  profession  because  my  boy  can  go  to  Yale  on  financial 
aid. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  Dr.  Hull,  for 
very  interesting  testimony.  In  fact,  we  thank  you  all.  I  may  have 
one  question  for  the  group  and  I  would  appreciate  each  of  you  re- 
sponding if  you  care  to,  and  that  is  sort  of  a  two-barreled  question. 

Do  you  think  your  children  are  getting  their  money's  worth  out 
of  college  attendance,  and  are  you  concerned  about  the  amount  of 
debt  that  they  may  incur  before  graduation?  Could  I  start  with 
you.  Dr.  Hull,  and  we  will  go  down  the  line? 

Dr.  Hull.  We  are  absolutely  overjoyed  with  the  education  he  is 
getting  and  we  are  absolutely  concerned  about  the  debt  that  we  are 
incuiring.  We  are  already  over  $22,000.  He  is  going  to  have  $10,000 
in  student  debt  by  the  time  he  graduates  as  an  undergraduate,  and 
I  expect  that  he  will  want  to  go  on  to  graduate  or  professional 
school.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  be  able  to  borrow  any  more 
at  this  point. 

Senator  Stafford.  You  do  feel  he  is  getting  his  money's  worth 
thus  far? 
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Dr.  Hull.  Yes.  We  think  he  is  going  to  the  best  school  that  there 
is,  but  on  the  other  hand  will  we  be  able  to  continue  with  it  after 
he  graduates?  That  is  our  question. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Reverend  Henry. 

Reverend  Henry.  Well,  I  would  be  drummed  out  of  Vermont  if  I 
did  not  think  that  UV  was  giving  one  of  the  best  educations  in  the 
country.  [Laughter.] 

Before  I  came  to  Vermont,  I  said  live  in  Vermont;  it  is  the  last 
place  in  the  world  I  would  ever  live.  It  is;  I  would  prefer  to  live 
there  until  I  am  not  any  more.  [Laughter.] 

But  I  believe  that  our  young  people  are  getting  an  education— 
my  two  sons  and  a  daughter  at  the  University  of  Vermont— that  is 
certainly  better,  even  though  I  still  have  a  dear  place  in  the  heart 
for  a  place  that  Senrtor  Pell  will  recognize,  URL 

When  I  consider  I  paid  $500  a  year  for  an  education,  I  am  as- 
tounded by  $7,400  a  year  for  each  of  my  children.  I  think  they  are 
getting  it.  And,  yes,  I  am  worried  because  I  am  a  child  of  a  Depres- 
sion and  the  idea  of  a  young  person  coming  out  of  college  with 
something  around  $11,000  to  $12,000  in  indebtedness  scares  me. 

But  thank  God  for  the  resilience  of  young  people.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  bothered  by  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  be  in  hock 
for  a  number  of  years.  They  are  getting  an  education  and  they  are 
more  than  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  repayment  following  grad- 
uation. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 
Mr.  Dunphy. 

Mr.  Dunphy.  My  sons  also  attend  the  best  institutions  in  the 
world.  [Laughter.] 

I  say  that  because  I  believe  that  for  the  reasons  that  they  went 
to  the  schools  that  they  go  to,  it  was  for  specific  reasons.  Some  of 
them  wished  to  attend  a  school  where  their  friends  were  attending 
school  and  I  absolutely  put  down  my  foot  and  said  you  cannot  go 
there  for  that  reason;  give  me  another  reason  and  you  can  go  some- 
wherr  else. 

So  I  believe  the  schools  that  they  chose  to  go  to  for  the  reasons 
that  they  went — they  are  getting  what  they  expect  and  they  are 
getting  an  excellent  education. 

I,  too,  share  a  concern  about  Lheir  ability  to  repay  $10,000  each 
on  thei"  education  because  I  do  not  know  where  our  economy  is 
headed  and  I  certainly  cannot  do  it  for  them.  That  is  a  concern 
and,  as  I  stated  in  my  statement,  I  guess  I  would  rather  see  grants 
made  available  to  future  students  rather  than  loans. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Powers. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  worth  it.  My  oldest  two, 
through  their  formal  education  with  master's  degrees,  are  both 
teaching  and  they  are  quite  happy.  The  younger  of  the  two  just 
graduated;  took  an  intensive  summer  course  and  graduated  in 
August. 

The  oldest  one  is  repaying,  and  has  been  for  2  years  now,  $10,000 
on  schedule.  This  one  that  just  got  out  is  about  to  start  repaying,  as 
soon  as  the  bills  start  coming,  $14,000.  They  will  cope,  they  will 
cope. 
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The  others— I  have  a  senior,  a  junior,  and  a  sophomore  that  are 
currently  in,  and  I  am  not  the  least  bit  concerned  about  their  abili- 
ty to  cope. 

Did  they  get  the  best  out  of  it?  As  far  as  the  oldest  two  are  con- 
cerned, absolutely;  the  current  ones,  I  have  no  doubt,  yes.  I  am 
quite  satisfied. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much;  thank  you  all,  gentle- 
men. 
Senator  Pell. 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  like  to  ask,  also,  a  basic  question  here  and 
have  each  of  you  answer  it  if  you  could,  and  that  is,  as  parents, 
what  one  specific  recommendation  would  you  have  for  improving 
the  present  system  of  Federal  assistance  to  student  education, 
maybe  again  starting  with  Dr.  Hull  and  working  our  way  down? 

Dr.  Hull.  Because  of  our  financial  situation,  what  we  would  ap- 
preciate the  most  is  more  grants  and  less  loans.  We  can  survive  if 
you  even  preserve  the  system  as  we  have  it.  The  level  of  indebted- 
ness that  we  are  now  going  into  beyond  on  our  own  education, 
which  was  about  all  we  could  bear,  is  really  mounting  up. 

Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Henry. 

Reverend  Henry.  I  would  tend  to  agree  with  those  who  have 
spoken  already  that  perhaps  if  deemed  feasible  by  those  who  set 
these  projects  up,  perhaps  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  grant  possi- 
bilities rather  than  the  loans,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  ex- 
pressed a  concern  that  there  is  an  indebtedness  that  can  mount. 

One  of  mine  wants  to  go  to  law  school,  and  that  is  like  med 
school  and  you  are  talking  five-figured  numbers  that  would  scare 
me.  But  I  think  grants  would  be  more  appropriate  than  loans 
beyond  a  certain  sum  of  funds. 

Senator  Pell.  We  have  too  many  lawyers  per  capita  anyway. 

Reverend  Henry.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  tell  my  daughter 
that.  She  has  been  waiting  for  5  years  to  try  it. 

Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Dunphy. 

Mr.  Dunphy.  I  would  reiterate  that  the  grant  is  much  more  ap- 
pealing because  you  do  not  pay  it  back,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  issue  when  we  are  talking  about  education  and  the  ability  to 
repay  loans. 

I  am  faced  with  the  same  situation  in  agriculture  in  that  I  have 
loans  available  to  me.  It  is  not  that  I  want  a  grant  to  continue 
farming  or  a  grant  to  keep  my  sons  in  school.  The  problem  in  agri- 
culture is  profitability  and  repayment  of  loans.  With  the  student,  it 
is  his  obligation  to  repay  the  loan,  and  if  the  loan  is  too  large,  as  in 
agriculture,  things  will  not  get  paid  back.  Some  will  get  sucked 
under.  That  would  be  my  concern. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Powers. 

Mr.  Powers.  Grants  are  idealistic;  I  do  not  think  we  will  ever  see 
them.  I  am  quite  happy  with  the  system.  My  reaction  came  last 
January  when  I  took  a  pen  to  paper  in  anger  and  wroce  to  Senator 
Kennedy  when  Stockman  and  Bennett  made  their  foolhardy  re- 
marks, but  I  could  see  the  way  that  the  administration,  in  my 
mind,  was  headed. 
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I  am  quite  happy  with  the  system— the  available  assistance  pro- 
grams that  are  now  with  us.  I  am  quite  happy.  I  would  just  love  to 
keep  it  the  way  it  is.  , 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Pell.  At  this 
point  we  will  receive  any  additional  statements  submitted  for  the 
record. 

[Additional  statements  submitted  for  the  record  follow:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Postsecondary  Education 
Subconunittec,   the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
Appreciates  I  hr?  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  at  your  hearings 
on  rcauthorizimj  higher  education  legislation. 

Today  the  concept  of  lifelong  learning  has  clearly  "come 
of  age."     In  a  fast  changing  society,  citizens  of  all  ages, 
including  older  Americans,  must  acquire  the  necessary  skills 
to  enable  ihcm  lo  cope  with  rapid  technological  and  social  ad- 
vances . 

This  is  certainly  true  in  America.  Many  new  jobs  today 
never  even  existed  5,  10  or  15  years  ago.  The  computer,  for 
example,  has  ushered  in  numerous  new  occupations  and  employ- 
ment opportunities.  It  has  also  necessitated  retraining  for 
persons  whose  skills  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  techno- 
logical advances . 

Changing  Vfork  and  Education  Patterns 

Quite  clearly,   the  "graying"  of  the  work  force  is  already 
forcing  reassessment  of  existing  education  and  work  patterns. 
Unfortunately,  today,  education  anJ       rk  are  oftentimes  an  "all- 
or-nothing"  proposition.     People  may  go  to  school  full-time  for 
12  to  15  years,  work  full-time  for  another  40  to  45  years  and 
then  retire  abruptly  at  55  or  an  earlier  age.     Many  older  Amer- 
icans would  like  a  different  mixture. 

Currently,  postsecondary  education  tilts  very  heavily  to- 
ward the  more  traditional,  younger  students--those  persons  in 
the  lB-to-24  age  bracket.     Educational  planning  rarely  considers 
the  needs  of  mature  individuals.     Our  surveys  reveal  that  per- 
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sons  in  their  40 's,   50 'a  and  above  would  like  greater  educa- 
tional opportunities.     The  clear  message  from  our  20-million 
membership  ib  l-huf:  older  Americans  are  keenly  interested  in 
continuing  their  education  or  pursuing  remedial  activities  if 
their  prior  education  is  greatly  outdated  or  at  a  lower  level. 

Postsecondary  education  is  often  essential  for  older  per- 
sons who  must  learn  new  skills,  especially  when  their  present 
ones  have  been  displaced  by  technology,    a  1981  Louis  Harris 
poll  revealed  that  about  two  out  of  five  persons  (39  percent) 
55  to  64  years  old  would  either  be  interested  or  very  inter- 
ested in  learning  new  skills  or  participating  in  a  job  training 
program  to  obtain  new  employment.     That  same  poll  made  it  clear 
that  employment  is  a  major  reason  for  older  persons  to  enroll 
in  training  activities.     For  56  percent  of  respondents  55  to 
64  years  old  who  enrolled  in  educational ^courses,  the  primary 
motivation  was  to  acquire  marketable  skills. 

5j — Focus  More  on  Needs  of  Mature^  Nontraditional  Students 

These  facts  and  other  considerations  provide  compelling 
arguments  to  'focus  more  postsecondary  education  activities  on 
the  mature,  nontraditional  student.     This  is  clearly  a  "win- 
win"  proposition  from  all  vantage  points.     It  is  beneficial 
for  older  students,  postsecondary  institutions,  and  our  nation. 

In  1980,  more  than  47  million  Americans  were  55  or  older, 
about  one  out  of  every  five  persons  (20.9  percent),  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.     By  the  year  2000,   this  number  will  increase  to 
nearly  59  million.     During  the  first  20  years  of  the  21st  bon- 
tury,  the  55-plus  population  will  soar  to  almost  92  million.  At 
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Tho  payoff  for  our  nation  an  woll  ai  older  Arooricanu  hingoa, 
though,  on  a  moro  roadily  available  continuing  aducation  program 
which  im  roipunnlvo  to  tho  iipocial  noodo  of  oldar  Ainoricans. 

C,  nocmnwondaliuna 

AARP  haa  two  major  roconunondatlons  to  ensuro  that  tho  Higher 
Education  Act  focuses  mom  attention  on  the  mature,  nontraditional 
■tudent. 

Tint,  all  typoi  of  etudant  aid  undar  the  Higher  Education 
Act  should  be  available  to  less  than  half-time  students,  including 
loans,  Pell  grants,  fellowships,  and  other  financial  support. 
Currently,  federal  financial  assistance  is  available  only  for 
students  enrolled  half-time  or  more.    Many  older  persons,  who  are 
returning  to  school  after  several  years  can  only  take  ono  or  two 
courses  because  they  may  be  working  and  raising  a  family  at  the 
same  time.    Quite  often,  their  responsibilities  maKo  it  impossible 
to  bo  enrolled  for  the  required  number  of  units  to  qualify  for 
fedoral  assistance. 

The  curi'ont  high  cost  of  education  makes  it  absolutely 
essential  that  persons  in  their  40's,  50's  and  above  be  able  to 
obt^iin  student  assistance.    Otherwise,  they  may  simply  be  priced 
out  of  tho  market.     This,  in  turn,  can  affect  thair  ability  to 
participate  effectively  in  our  society. 

In  a  rapidly  changing  economy,  financial  assistance  to  a 
middle-aged  or  older  student  can  be  as  critical  to  success  as  it 
is  for  a  younger  full-time  student  embarking  on  a  first  career. 
A  classic  example  may  be  a  middlo-aged " displaced  worker  or  a 
displaced  homemaker  who  must  return  to  the  classroom  to  become 
employed  again. 
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Currently,  moBt  student  asBiBtanco  is  provided  to  perBonB  in 
the  lB-to-24   age  catocjory.     Nontraditional  older  Btudonts  arc  largely 
ovcrlookod  or  Kiiiored  by  existing  Btudont  aid  programs.  The 
availability  oC  student  aid  to  less  than  half-timu  students  would 
bo  an  important  step  in  assuring  that  older,  nontraditional 
students  can  return  to  school  more  readily  to  stay  current  of 
constantly  changing  requirements  in  their  job. 

Second,   the  oxporionce  of  AARP's  Institute  of  Lifetime 
Learning  demonstrates  that  a  need  exists  to  improve  support 
services  for  older  Americans  who  take  refresher  or  other  con-; 
tinuing  education  courses.     At  this  time,  there  are  probably 
more  questions  than  answers  concerning  the  problems  and  solutions. 
For  this  reason,  AARP  roconunonds  that  there  be  a  provision  in 
the  Higher  Education  Act  for  a  special  demonstration  program 
focusing  specifically  on  issues  relating  to  continuing  education 
for  older  mature  students.        These  would  includei 

What  are  tha  major  barriers  which  prevent  or  impede 
older  adults  from  participating  in  continuing  education 
programs? 

What  steps  can  colleges,  universities,  and  nontraditional 
education  institutions  take  to  promote  lifelong  learning 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  mature,  nontraditional  students? 
How  can  support  services  such  as  tutorial  assistance, 
remedial  aid,  dependent  care,   the  use  of  research 
facilities,  and  others  be  more  readily  available  to 
nontraditional ,  mature  students?    Present  legislation, 
for  example,  provides  for  day  care  allowances  for  younger 
dependents.     However,  a  mature  student  with  an  older 
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depondont  is  not  oligiblo  for  this  aid/  although 
the  need  may  be  as  great  or  greater. 
What  nro  i.ho  high  priority  support  services  that 
nontradif;ional,  mature  students  need? 

P.  Conclusion 

AARP    has  taken  the  lead  in  promoting  continuing  education 
opportunities  through  our  Institute  of  Learning,  which  was 
established  in  1963.     The  Institute  assists  older  persons  in 
meeting  their  educational  objectives  through  a  wide  range  of 
activities  and  programs. 

AARP  strongly  believes  that  educational  opportunities  should 
available  for  all  age  groups.     Education  should  be  a  lifelong 
process  to  provide  both  cultural  enrichment  as  well  as  the  tools 
to  compote  and  adapt  to  a  rapidly  changing  society. 

Older  Americans,   like  younger  Americans,  should  have  a  wide 
range  of  education  options,  depending  upon  their  needs  and 
desires.     Our  two  proposals,  we  sincerely  believe,  will  help  to 
assure  that  the  continuing  education  needs  of  older,  nontraditional 
students  will  Le  better  served  under  the, Higher  Education  Act. 

We  believe  these  proposals  are  realistic  and  fiscally 
responsible.     AARP  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  Subcommittee 
in  achieving  these  objectives. 
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Higher  Education  Act 

Our  member  organi?.ationo  have  several  concerns  about  key 
sectiono  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.    We  appreciate  tlie 
opportunity  to  submit  a  formal  statement  for  the  recoid  which 
represents  the  overall  concerns  of  CAPE's  member  schools. 

Our  major  concern  has  to  do  with  the  serious  failure  of 
financial  aid  policy  to  comply  with  Congressional  intent  in  the 
determination  of  financial  aid  to  private  school  families. 
Congress  clearly  intended  that  the  educational  expenses  of  other 
dependent  children  would  be  fully  deductible  in  computing  family 
tinancial  need.    Today  these  are  not  deducted  in  the  manner 
directed  by  Congress. 

Our  organizations  have  been  concerned  particularly  about  the 
way  in  which  the  National  student  Aid  Coalition  and  its 
subcommittee  the  Committee  on  Needs  Assessment  and  Delivery  (CONAD) 
have  been  interpreting  the  language  in  Section  482a  (2)(F)  of 
Title  IV.    This  section  stipulates  that  expected  family  contribu- 
tion shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  several  criteria,  among 
family*"^  educational  expenses  of  other  dependent  children  in  the 

The  Uniform  Methodology,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  the 
National  Student  Aid  Coalition,  places  restrictions  on  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  allowance  that  directly  contradict 
Congressional  intent.    The  formulas  set  by  the  National  student 
Aid  Coalition  imposed  a  floor  of  4%  of  income  on  the  allowance  for 
families  of  recipients  of  campus-based  federal  financial  aid 
Programs  for  the  academic  year  1983-84  and  added  for  1984-85  a 
$1,400  cap.    In  our  opinion  this  was  beyond  their  authority.  The 
modifications  which  had  been  set  by  the  National  student  Aid 
Coalition  resulting  in  both  a  91,4  00  cap  as  we  1 1  as  a  4%  floor. 
Were  not  consistent  with  Congressional  intent  in  regard  to  these 
statutes.    They  in  fact  discriminate  against  parents  of  private 
School  students. 

The  private  elementary  and  secondary  school  community  stren- 
uously objected  to  these  changes  and  attempted  to  remedy  this 
Serious  departure  from  legislative  intent.    They  were  strongly 
supported  in  this  effort  by  the  leadership  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee.    To  quote  from  a  letter  on  this  subject 
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Which  you  and  Senators  Hatch  and  Pell  sent  to  Secretary  Bell  on 
March  12,  19B4r  "In  our  opinionr  the  clear  intent  of  Congress 
in  enacting  both  P.L.  92«»31B  and  P.L.  94-482,  was  to  allow 
tuition  spent  for  a  student  in  a  private  elementary  and  oecondary 
School  as  a  simple  deduction  from  effective  family  income  in 
determining  eligibility  for  federal  postsecondary  student 
financial  assistance.    As  you  knowr  if  such  tuition  is  considered 
otherwise,  students  from  these  families  will  either  be  ruled 
ineligible  or  receive  reduced  aid  from  the  Pell  Grant,  SEOG  and 
other  campus  based  aid  programs." 

The  National  Student  Aid  Coalition's  May  9,  1984  decision 
to  revise  and  redefine  the  cap  as  well  as  remove  to  the  floor  on 
the  private  school  tuition  allowance  is  not  a  satisfactory  response 
to  the  objections  the  private  school  community  has  expressed  over 
the  past  year.    A  higher  limit  on  the  deduction  available  to 
parents  is  no  more  in  accord  with  the  intent  of  Congress  than  the 
91,400  maximum  in  the  previous  policy. 

We  believe  there  is  no  sound  policy  reason  for  any 
cap.    To  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  empirical  data  that  would 
suggest  that  the  sibling  tuition  expense  deduction  is  being 
abused  by  high  income  families  seeking  to  gain  a  windfall  benefit 
from  the  law.    To  the  contrary,  the  vast  majority  of  families 
Whose  children  attend  schools  of  higher  learning  and  incur  the  high 
costs  of  sending  their  younger  children  to  nonpublic  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  do  so  because  of  religiousr  moral  or 
educational  convictionr  not  because  they  have  large  amounts  of 
discretionary  money.    The  assumption  is  erroneous  that  family 
expenditures  for  private  elementary  and  secondary  school  tuitions 
are  a  purely  discretionary  use  of  income. 

In  addition  to  the  impact  on  families  a  directly  related 
emerging  issue  is  that  as  college  financial  aid  resources 
diminishr  private  school  financial  aid  programs  are  being  forced  to 
fund  the  slack  in  cases  in  which  parents  pay  tuition  concurrently 
to  college  and  pre-col legiate  institutions. 

Tuition  charges  in  private  schools  reflect  the  necessary 
costs  of  operating  them  without  government  subsidies.  Equating 
high  tuition  with  family  wealth  is  highly  misleading  and  is 
unfair  to  the  private  school  families  that  are  struggling 
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■  "Cent  survey  by  tho  National  Aaeocia- 

of  .11  ^iSa'^T^S^S^^^^^  th-t  approximatelTlBI 

fin^iiif?  independent  schools  currently  are  receiving 

HnipT2?,f'"iS^**^  consequently,  these  high  tuitions  are  in  fact 
subsidizing  the  education  of  their  low  income  families.  Dur"g 
the  current  academic  year,  the  schools  that  are  members  of  naIS 
will  award  over  $102  million  in  financial  aid  to  students. 

<n».»n?Ml^?S        Committee  to  state  clearly  and  unequivocally  its 
ASt  2Li  hh«%2«H«^'^^?^"?^°"  reauthorizing  the  Higher  Education 
o?%i«mL^^   ""1^  analysis  process  should  reflect  the  inclusion 
S^r!in.n  .iV^.^r?.;'''^"^"^  expsnses  in  determining  a 

^  n  eligibility  for  federal  financial  student  assistince. 
This  can  be  most  expeditiously  handled  by  utilizing  thV  Pell 
Grant  financial  need  calculation.    The  overriding  iaBueiB  one  of 
congressional  intent  based  on  fairness.  ^  ®  ^ 

Our  experience  has  raised  serious  questions  about  the  oro- 
Qrpfh^?  rnin^  ""^1  Education  Act  is  implemented.    We  ?  ge 

mi8in?erD?2?ah?ni°"'^r*"^^^^  P^*>""  to  ensure  that 

misinterpretation  neither  continues  nor  recurs.    We  also  urge 
the  committee  to  adopt  provisions  which  will  require  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  representatives  of 
agencies  and  organizations  involved  in  student  financial 
i!oi?^*I?f®'  including  those  representing  private  pre-col legiate 
institutions,  to  determine  annually  the  effect  of  any  proposed 
E™"^  financial  aid  policies  on  families  who  pay  tJition 
tSS  ^ff'fSh  n^f  ^°'^P"r^^^^''«'l        collegiate  education  as  well  as 
aid  policies.  financial  aid  policies  on  school  financial 

law.  ^^'^  foiiowing  commenta  are  on  existing  provisions  of  the 

Teachet  Training  EiQ2LAm  -  Part  B 
Section  542 

^  ""^f^  ^^^^  section  fellowships  are  awarded  to  persons  who  are 
programs  to  become  special  education  teflhers  i^ 
tlAl  "iir  J  f^'^'l^?'"'    Fellowship  recipients  are  required  to 

kI®'^*'        y.®*,"       •  public  elementary  3r  secondary 
cS??Sr.n*'^''i\\^M^u^''^V  education  program  for  handicapped 
children.    We  think  this  is  an  excellent  incentive  for 
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encouraging  young  teachers  to  enter  the  field  of  special 
education.    However,  we  do  not  see  why  this  requirement  should  be 
limited  to  public  school  teaching.    Fellowship  recipients  should 
also  be  permitted  to  fulfill  their  two-year  training  requirement 
by  teaching  in  private  elementary  or  secondary  schools  which  have 
special  education  programs  for  handicapped  students. 

We  urge  the  Conunittee  to  broaden  the  provision  to  permit 
fellowship  recipients  to  fulfill  their  teaching  requirements  at 
private  schools  as  well  as  public  schools. 

CatI      Perkina  adiQl&uliifi  Zua^Lom  -  Part  e 
Section  563 

Under  the  sections  designed  by  the  98th  Congress  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  pre-college  teachers  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  current  teachers,  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  teaching 
requirement  for  this  scholarship  program,  sec,  563  (b)(4)(A), 
^w*^.-?"''^^*'        private  schools  the  same,  instead  of  limiting 
eligible  service  in  private  schools  to  "Chapter  I"  schools  only. 

Under  this  program,  for  each  year  of  scholarship  assistance 
received,  a  recipient  is  required  to  teach  two  years  in  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school,  or  if  a  recipient  teaches  in  a 
school  serving  high  concentrations  or  economically  disadvantaged 
students,  or  children  with  limited  English  proficiency  or  handi- 
capped students,  the  service  requirement  is  reduced  to  one  year 
for  each  year  of  assistance  awarded. 

scholarship  recipients  may  fulfill  their  service  requirement 
by  teaching  in  a  private  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary  school 

'V4°".w*l  *  iflcatfid  and  afitxina  atudftnta  in  a 

difltrict  eliflible  ifli  asaiatancfi  pursuant:  tfl  Oiaytfii  i  oL  eciAil 
On  the  other  hand,  recipients  may  fulfill  their  service  require- 
ments by  teaching  in  any  public  elementary  or  secondary  school, 
xnis  provision  is  inequitable  because  it  treats  public  school 
teachers  differently  from  private  school  teachers.     It  there  are 
restrictions  and  limitations  on  private  schools  at  which  a  recip- 
ient may  teach,  then  those  same  restrictions  should  apply  to 
public  schools. 

Furthermore,   the  requirements  of  Section  563(b)(4)(A)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  in  their  treatment  of  private  and  public 
ffc?  w^w'f^'^f®         inconaistent  with  the  provision  of  Section 
4b:>(aM2)(A)  of  the  same  act  which  treats  them  equitably.  We 
reconunend  that  the  section  be  amended  to  remove  the  limitation 
and  this  inconsistency. 
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Ejceeption  tQ  Rgpayment  ClflylaiflOA 


We  also  note  that  6ec«  568  (a)  dealing  with  "Exceptions  to 
Repayment  provisionsy"  is  currently  limited  to  public  school 
teachingt    It  should  be  modified  so  that  a  recipient  would  not  be 
considered  in  violation  of  the  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  Section  S63(a)(4)  if  the  recipient  is  seeking  and  unable  to 
find  full-time  employment  as  a  teacher  in  a  public  ox  BXJlyAtfi 
nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary  school  or  a  public  education 
program.      We  would  recommend  an  amendment  to  add  private  school 
teaching  as  well  as  public  school  teaching  to  clearly  indicate 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  treat  private  schools  as  equitably  as 
public  schools  in  the  purposes  of  this  program. 


Under  Section  566 (B)  we  are  concerned  with  the  current 
requirement  regarding  competency.    Although  a  majority  of  private 
school  teachers  are  State  certified^  a  large  majority  of  private 
school  principals  do  not  think  State  certification  is  a  requisite 
for  good  teaching  and  nearly  half  of  all  priveV«  schools  do  not 
require  certification  of  their  teachers.    Beca'  te  potential 
private  school  teachers  are  included  among  Cati  D.  Perkins 
Scholars^  we  strongly  urge  that  the  Committee  amend  the  current 
phrase  "pursuing  a  course  of  study  leading  to  teacher 
certification)"  to  read  "pursuing  a  course  of  stuffy  leading  to 
teacher  competency*"  This  change  does  not  in  any  *  ay  \"jaken  the 
intention  of  assuring  that  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Scholars  are 
potentially  competent  teachers* 

Highftr  Edueation  -  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edueation  Relationfl 

Pinallyr  we  urge  that  steps  be  taken  by  Congress  to  address 
the  state  of  nearly  total  indifference  which  characterizes  the 
relationship  between  higher  and  elementary  and  secondary 
education* 

Although  self-explanatoryr  it  is  clear  from  "A  Nation  At 
Risk"  and  other  studies  that  the  problems  and  condition  of 
education  cannot  be  effectively  addressed  piecemeal*    Schools  and 
colleges  need  each  other*    Their  health  is  mutually  dependent* 
There  should  be  national  recognition  of  this  fact  and  visible 
means  put  in  place  to  address  mutual  interests  systematically  and 
effectively*    A  small  group  of  major  college  presidents  has  been 
active  in  this  area*    Their  work  is  valuable  but  the  scope  and 
importance  of  the  task  requires  a  federally  sponsored  strategy* 


Teacher  Competaney 
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We  support  the  creation  of  a  means  by  which  issues  which 
mutually  affect  pre-college  and  college  education  can  be  focused 
on  systematically.    We  would  recommend  that  an  ongoing  Commission 
be  established  composed  of  12  members,  5  from  the  college  and 
university  comrounityy  5  from  elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  2  from  the  general  public,  including  2  representatives  each 
from  private  and  independent  pre-col legiate  and  collegiate  educa- 
tion to  be  appointed  in  equal  numbers  by  the  Senate^  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  to  monitor  and  advise  on  issues 
in  which  the  well-being  of  both  sectors  is  mutually  affected  and 
that  an  annual  report  covering  these  matters  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  Congress. 

Althougn  the  last  suggestion  may  sound  radical,  it  is 
greatly  needed  in  our  view. 

We  would  also  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  urge  you  and 
members  of  the  Committee  that  any  newly  created  programs  consid- 
ered and  adopted  by  Congress,  especially  those  providing 
assistance  for  teacher  training  programs,  be  designed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  treat  the  public  and  private  school  sectors  fairly  and 
equitably. 

Hr.  Chairman,  we  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be 
entered  into  the  record  of  hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  which  are  being  held  by  this  Committee. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  and  consideration. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  L.  Smith 
Executive  Director 


24,3 
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Senator  Stafford.  Now,  with  gratitude  from  me  personally  and 
the  committee,  gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  bring  this  hearing  to  a 
close.  I  he  subcommittee  will  reconvene  at  2  this  afternoon.  Senator 

r«7u     "P^"       meeting.  I  will  join  him  shortly  thereafter. 

I  Whereupon,  at  1 1:48  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned  | 
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Tl  KSDAY.  SEPTEMBER  10.  1985 
[Afternoon  Session] 
„  U.S.  Senate, 

bUBCOMMlTTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  ArTS  AND  HUMANITIES, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington.  DC. 

QR  Qwrf  D    ""iV'^,*^^  *°  at        p.m.,  in  room 

&K-c!85,  Kussell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford 
(Chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Stafford,  Kennedy,  Pell,  and  Simon. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  PELL 

Senator  Pell  [presiding  pro  tempore].  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

tinl^^/tu'^^u-^  l]^^'"l"F^  ^«  have  begun  today  on  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act  are  extremely  important.  Ulti- 
mately, they  will  affect  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  and  their 
lamilies. 

To  a  young  black  student  who  is  today  locked  in  the  poverty  of  a 
ghetto  in  one  of  our  major  cities,  our  deliberations  literally  hold 
the  key  to  the  dream  of  a  college  education.  To  a  young  Hispanic 
woman  whose  Pell  grant  enables  her  to  attend  a  community  col- 
lege in  the  Southwest,  our  work  will  determine  whether  or  not  she 
can  complete  that  education  which  she  has  begun. 
Ri35.  "J'f'^le-'^come  wage-earners  throughout  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island  who  may  have  two  or  more  children  in  college,  our 
efforts  here  will  decide  whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  loan 
money  to  keep  those  students  in  school. 

And  to  a  niiddle-aged  woman  who  sees  in  a  return  to  school  the 
promise  of  a  better  life  and  job,  our  labors  may  well  answer  wheth- 
er or  not  that  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled,  that  dream  made  into  a 
reality. 

H/S?  °?,f  ^^^^'^  underestimate  the  importance  of  our  undertaking. 
While  the  Federal  Government  contributes  only  about  13  percent 
of  the  total  funds  spent  on  higher  education,  it  makes  its  contribu- 
tion in  a  very  concentrated  manner.  Ninety  percent  of  the  Federal 
contribution  to  higher  education  is  in  the  form  of  student  assist- 
ance, grants,  work-study,  loans,  graduate  fellowships,  special  serv- 
ices, and  the  like,  f'  f 
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Thus,  while  the  contribution  may  not  seem  much  to  one  overall, 
it  is  crucial  to  those  that  count  the  most— the  students  seeking  a 
college  education. 

We  begin  this  reauthorization  process  today  in  a  very  difficult 
period.  Over  the  past  4  years,  the  value  of  student  aid  has  de- 
creased by  almost  20  percent,  while  the  costs  of  a  college  education 
have  increased  by  almost  40  percent. 

The  inescapable  fact,  therefore,  is  that  we  need  more  money  for 
student  aid.  That  is  particularly  true  for  grants  that  make  it  possi- 
ble for  students  from  low-income  families  to  attend  college. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  we  face  the  necessity  to  root  out 
abuses  in  our  student  aid  programs.  We  must  make  sure  that  the 
limited  moneys  we  have  are  used  wisely  and  carefully.  In  my  mind, 
that  means  cracking  down— cracking  down  hard— on  deadbeats 
who  cheat  the  Federal  Government.  It  means  reporting  those  vyho 
default  on  their  loans  to  credit  bureaus,  so  that  they  will  have  diffi- 
culty getting  credit  cards  or  any  other  type  of  loan  until  they  have 
repaid  the  student  loan. 

It  also  means  making  sure  that  grants  go  to  those  students  who 
truly  need  and  deserve  them,  and  it  means  making  sure  that  stu- 
dent aid  goes  only  to  those  students  who  are  serious  about  their 
work  and  who  are  completing  and  passing  the  courses  in  which 
they  are  enrolled. 

Finally,  we  undertake  this  reauthorization  under  the  monstrous 
cloud  of  a  dreadful,  tremendous  Federal  deficit.  That  reality  will 
affect  our  deliberations  and  our  decisions.  We  will  inevitably  place 
limits  on  what  we  will  attempt  and  what  we  can  accomplish  over 
the  next  5  years. 

My  hope,  though,  is  that  we  will  not  permit  it  to  warp  our  per- 
spective. I  have  long  contended  that  the  real  strength  and  health  of 
our  Nation  is  to  be  found  in  the  sum  total  of  the  education  and 
character  of  our  people.  What  we  do  in  education  today  will  have 
benefits  to  society  for  years  and  years  to  come.  What  we  accom- 
plish in  the  classroom  this  afternoon  may  well  unleash  the  talents 
of  a  new  artist,  begin  the  discovery  of  a  cure  to  a  mysterious  dis- 
ease, or  perhaps  even  lead  to  the  achievement  of  a  lasting  peace  on 
our  planet.  That,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  what  is  ultimately  at 
stake  in  the  work  we  begin  today. 

That  is  why  I  think  these  reauthorization  hearings  are  of  singu- 
lar importance  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  attendance  that  we 
have  at  them. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  the  ranking  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee is  with  us.  Senator  Kennedy,  do  you  have  an  opening  state- 
ment? 

Senator  Kennedy,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Before 
presenting  a  very  brief  opening  statement,  I  would  like,  with  the 
indulgence  of  my  good  friend,  the  former  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  and  now  the  ranking  member  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  the  opportunity  to  present  someone  to  this  commit- 
tee who  is  a  distinguished  educator  and  president  of  Boston  Col- 
lege. 

He  has  been  president  of  that  great  university  for  some  14  years 
and  has  presid^  over  the  edcation  of  some  14,000  students  during 
that  period  of  time.  He  has  raised  the  quality  of  education,  im- 
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prtm4  ih*  eurrtculunw.  and  mn^p  it  iruly  anp  of  thf  (lutntitndlnii 
untwrMttM  no«  only  »n  mir  mn  SlAlc  or  Ntn**  Kntilnnd,  but 

He  hiM  mM  only  Hint tnipjtiihed  himnrir  nit  nn  ^xirnordinary  unl- 
wwiy  pmudml.  but  ho  i»  aIm  wpII  knuwn  u>  bp  ow  of  the  mo«t 
CfMltw  and  concvmi^  rhurth  mon  in  our  SiNtp  and  cortainly  In 

Mr  haa  born  Ur^lfm  in  hta  work  in  various  community  uvtivitlm, 
^ollegP  prmidfnt  and  an  a  churchman.  h«  hea 
(MM  nia  vtty  KMM»r«u»  and  txiraordinary  lalenta  to  atr/e  the 
In  a  Wide  vari|Ky  of  dirTerenl  civic  actlvitiea  which  have  en- 
neim  the  Uvea  of  all  of  ihoie  who  have  had  the  good  opportunity 
to  come  tn  contact  with  him,  ' 

Mr^halnnain-I  will  not  take  the  time  of  this  committee  to 
iMntlon  many  of  ita  distlmrulahed  colleajtuea.  euch  aa  my  colleaffue 
In  the  Senate.  John  Kerry,  and  a  very  •pecial  friend  of  all  of  oura. 
•tiSKftwiiJaiff^  of  RepreaenUtTves.  Tip  O'Neill  who  have 

M«ny  on  thia  committee  have  heard  of  Doug  Flutle.  We  take  a 
ireet  aenae  of  pride  in  not  only  Boaton  College  as  a  source  of  out- 
MOTdlng  academka.  but  also  on  the  sporting  fields  as  well. 

^"J!  iL^fJ*!^  '  ""^^  ^  will  benefit  from  his  testimony  and  I 
im  delichted  to  have  the  chance  to  preaent  an  old  friend  of  all  of 

SH^'.*!!  '  **Cir?**  Ijflp  to  ua  as  we  are  consid- 

ering the  rMuthorisatkm  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Ilhank  the  Chair  for  indulging  me  in  this  preaenUtion.  I  have  a 
brteropenlnc  sutement.  but  Iwlll  ask.  since  the  committee  has  in- 
dulnd  me  this  Ume.  to  Include  my  statement  In  the  record  as  If 

Senator  StAmwo  jprsaiding).  Without  objection,  that  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

OI*IMIN«  MTATKMRVr  OF  8ENATDR  KENNEDY 

*ri!!??'J*"*'*^  *o  welcome  the  distinguished 

memeera  of  our  Panel  and  I  thank  you  for  uking  the  time  to  come 
before  ua  today.  I  woukl  like  to  extend  a  peraonal  welcome  to 
PatharMonan  who  ia  praaident  of  Boaton  College,  one  of  the  larg- 
eai  hiaher  education  inatitutions  in  Maaaachuaetta.  The  committ^ 
iMalraady  heaH  today  (Vom  two  other  repreaenutlvea  of  the 
Oommonwealth.  Mkhael  Meehan  and  Arthur  Powers  speak  for 
thouoanda  of  atudenta  and  parenta  in  my  sUto  who  could  not 
attend  school  or  edueau  their  chiMren  without  financial  aid 
uftT  tiS       ••T^  montha.  the  Senate  will  be  working  on  the 

!!Wl!L?5???^2?  ^2  ■^"«  ^  of  ■tu<«enU  and  in- 
MituUom  of  higher  education.  We  ore  charged  with  a  great  reapon- 
aWHtjr  to  enaure  that  our  higher  education  sy^em  continueTto 
provide  the  Moral  aaaiatanoe  needed  to  prcaerve  and  promote 
equality  of  accaaa  and  freadom  of  choice  for  the  milliona  of  college 
aludenta  acroaa  the  country. 

,Jf^f^,1^^J^r'Vfl!^^  viul  to  thia  nation,  not  only  for 
the  kaowtodie  and  Joh«killa  they  provide  our  dtiwna.  but  alao  for 
the  alMmportant  inveotment  tht^  repreaent  in  our  nation'a  fUtur«. 
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Higher  education  is  the  key  to  the  economic  growth  and  vitality  of 
the  United  States. 

During  our  deliberations  on  this  important  law  in  the  months 
ahead,  we  must  carefully  consider  the  problems  that  face  students 
and  higher  education  institutions.  Over  the  past  several  years,  we 
all  know  that  the  buying  power  of  the  Federal  grants  and  loans  to 
students  has  not  kept  up  with  the  increasing  costs  of  postsecondary 
education. 

Because  the  Pell  grants  no  longer  provide  the  amount  of  help  we 
originally  intended,  more  and  more  students  are  turning  to  loans 
or  deciding  not  to  pursue  higher  education  at  all.  We  are  in  danger 
of  producing  a  generation  of  debt-laden  students.  And,  we  are  in 
danger  of  stiflling  the  growth  and  human  potential  of  those  young 
people  who  turn  away  from  postsecondary  school  because  they  can 
not  afford  it. 

Our  higher  education  institutions  will  be  faced  with  grave  deci- 
sions and  choices  in  the  next  few  years  as  they  experience  a  de- 
crease in  enrollment  as  the  World  War  II  baby  boom  generation 
grows  older.  We  must  make  every  effort  to  preserve  the  quality 
and  diversity  that  our  many  colleges  offer  and  to  help  revitalize  re- 
search programs,  libraries,  adult  and  continuing  education,  and 
^aduate  programs.  We  must  give  special  consid<3ration  to  develop- 
ing innovative  programs  for  teacher  training  and  provide  particu- 
lar attention  to  tne  critical  special  services  offered  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

Casting  a  shadow  over  the  reauthorization  of  this  legislation  is 
the  ever  present  budget  deflcit.  I  believe  that  everone  here  is  com- 
mitted to  reducing  and  eliminating  the  deflcit  for  the  sake  of  our 
children  and  their  future.  I  too  stand  committed  to  this  goal,  but  I 
will  not  try  to  cure  this  present  crisis  by  creating  a  deflcit  of  oppor- 
tunity for  millions  of  young  Americans.  We  saw  how  the  adminis- 
tration planned  to  balance  the  budget  at  the  expense  of  students 
when  it  called  for  devastating  costs  in  student  flnancial  aid  in  the 
President's  1986  budget  proposal.  We  succeeded  in  preserving  the 

Erograms  through  the  budget  process  and  I  plan  to  flght  the  same 
attle  should  the  Department  of  Education  put  forth  similar  pro- 
posals in  its  reauthorizion  bill. 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  the  testimony  of  our  distinguished  guests 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  together  with  you  as  we  reauthorize 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  think  the  law  itself  expresses  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  ahead  of  us  when  it  states  ♦  ♦  The  Na- 
tion's economic  potential,  its  strength  and  freedom,  and  the  Quality 
of  life  for  all  citizens  are  tied  to  the  equality  and  extent  of  higher 
education  available." 
That  is  our  challenge— that  is  our  goal 

Senator  Stafford.  The  Chair  will  say  that  in  coming  through  the 
door,  we  heard  the  most  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  i'eferring 
to  a  wonderful  university  and,  of  course,  for  a  minute  we  assumed 
he  was  talking  about  the  University  of  Vermont  until  we  saw 
Father  Monan  here;  then  we  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  thank  the  Chair.  As  I  say,  I  will  include  in 
the  record  my  complete  statement.  I  just  want  to  commend  the 
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Chair  again— Senator  Stafford  and  Senator  Pell— for  commencing 
these  hearings. 

We  have  heard  from  two  other  of  our  citizens  from  Massachu- 
setts as  well,  who  come  from  a  different  area  of  the  educational  ex- 
perience. I  think  there  are  probably  no  hearings  which  are  more 
important  to  the  future  of  our  country  than  the  ones  we  are  having 
here  today. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  as  we  fashion  this  legislation,  and  I  look  forward 
to  examining  the  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Stafford.  Senator  Pell. 

Senator  Pell.  I  also  ask  your  indulgence.  I  have  to  be  meeting 
with  some  of  our  colleagues  and  the  President  this  afternoon.  But  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  how  glad  I  am  that  Dr.  Liston  is 
here.  He  is  president  of  the  Community  College  of  Rhode  Island 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  American  Association 
of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  and  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Association  of  College  Presidents. 

He  is  very  active  in  a  variety  of  extra-curricular  activities  in 
Rhode  Island  and  does  a  wonderful  job  running  our  community  col- 
leges, which  really  give  a  second  chance  to  many  of  or  young 
people.  I  wish  him  well  and  I  am  very  glad  he  is  able  to  take  the 
time  to  come  down  here. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  vou  very  much.  Senator  Pell.  We  all 
seem  to  be  playing  musical  chairs  this  afternoon.  I  just  came  from 
the  Commerce  Committee,  where  I  was  a  witness.  I  understand  you 
are  leaving  for  the  White  House. 

Unless  Senator  Pell  has  made  some  different  arrangement,  I 
would  like  to  go  in  the  order  in  which  our  witnesses  are  listed, 
which  would  mean.  Father  Monan,  of  BC,  you  would  be  first,  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Liston,  Dorothy  Cann,  and  Dr.  John  A.  DiBiaggio. 

If  that  is  agreeable,  that  is  the  way  we  will  go.  So,  Father 
Monan,  we  will  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  DONALD  MONAN,  SJ.,  PRESIDENT.  BOSTON 
COLLEGE,  BOSTON,  MA;  EDWARD  J.  LISTON,  PRESIDENT.  COM- 
MUNITY  COLLEGE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND.  WARWICK.  RI;  DOROTHY 
CANN.  DIRECTOR.  APEX  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL.  NEW  YORK.  NY: 
AND  JOHN  A  DIBIAGGIO.  PRESIDENT.  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNI- 
VERSITY. EAST  LANSING.  MI 

Father  Monan.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  name  is  J.  Donald  Monan  and  I  am  beginning  my 
14th  year  as  president  of  Boston  College,  as  Senator  Kennedy  so 
very  thoughtfully  and  graciously  indicated. 

Boston  College  is  the  fourth  largest  private  university  in  New 
England,  with  our  14,000  students  in  six  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  professional  schools.  It  is  a  privilege  to  address  you  on  an  occa- 
sion 1  consider  to  be  momentous  for  higher  education. 

Although  the  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity to  share  our  thoughts  regarding  the  needs  of  higher  education, 
I  would  like  to  take  one  moment  to  express  a  sentiment  that  I  am 
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sure  will  be  shared  by  all  of  my  president  colleagues  who  come 
before  you  in  the  ensuing  weeks. 

I  would  like  to  express  sincere  gratitude  for  what  you  have  done 
for  institutions  of  higher  education  and  their  students,  and  to  ex- 
press my  esteem  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  provided  your 
assistance. 

My  perspective  as  president  of  a  privately  controlled  institution 
makes  that  sense  of  gratitude  particularly  acute.  In  a  variety  of 
ways,  Congress  has  recognized  their  responsibility  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  vigorous  and  strong  independent  universities 

But  permeating  the  entire  array  of  programs  of  institutional  aid 
and  student  assistance  has  been  an  unmistakable  tone  of  admirable 
restraint,  lest  assistance  ever  overflow  into  control. 

On  this  committee  are  statesmen  who  have  furthered  the  values 
of  education  over  decades,  and  I  would  like  to  express  to  you  and  to 
the  Congress  our  gratitude  for  the  vision  and  the  restraint  and  the 
sincere  concern  for  the  interests  of  students  that  your  past  pro- 
grams have  manifested. 

The  end  result  has  been  an  independent  sector  that,  insofar  as  it 
has  used  federal  funds,  has  become,  in  a  sense,  dependent.  But  I 
find  in  this  result  neither  irony  nor  paradox,  for  a  degree  of  benefi- 
cial dependency  has  not  meant  Federal  control.  It  has  rather  cre- 
ated the  paradigm  of  what  perhaps  is  the  genius  of  our  country — a 
respectful  and  effective  partnership  of  individual  persons,  of  pri- 
vate institutions,  and  of  Government,  cooperating  at  the  juncture 
where  their  own  and  the  national  good  so  clearly  coincide. 

In  the  13  years  I  have  served  as  president  of  Boston  College,  our 
freshman  applications  rose  from  6,000  in  1972  to  over  16,000  in  the 
spring  of  1985,  creating  a  ratio  of  eight  applicants  for  each  of  the 
2,000  freshman  places  available. 

I  believe  this  fact  alone  speaks  eloquently  about  the  continuing 
desire  on  the  part  of  America's  students  for  choice  in  higher  educa- 
tion. More  than  90  percent  of  the  students  who  applied  for  admis- 
sion—15  of  the  16,000  applicants— also  sought  resident  status  at 
the  college,  and  over  the  same  span  of  years  of  my  presidency 
annual  tuition  tripled  from  $2,600  in  1972  to  $7,400  in  the  year  just 
concluded. 

While  Federal  assistance  to  our  students  in  the  form  of  grants 
and  work-study  declined  from  5  million  in  1980  to  4  million  in 
fiscal  1985,  the  college's  provision  of  student  aid  from  its  own  re- 
sources rose  from  6.5  million  to  16  million  in  that  same  5-year 
span,  an  increase  of  some  147  percent. 

Last  year,  62  percent  of  all  Boston  College  undergraduates  re- 
ceived some  form  of  financial  assistance,  and  in  a  poll  this  past 
spring  we  learned  that  over  80  percent  of  our  graduating  seniors 
had  incurred  debts  and  over  40  percent  of  them  had  debts  in  excess 
of  $10,000  for  their  educational  costs. 

Although  our  students  who  qualify  for  national  direct  student 
loans  are,  by  definition,  in  severe  financial  straits,  the  default  rate 
in  those  programs  among  our  graduates  is  4.3  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  shall  attach 
to  my  testimony  a  short  appendix  containing  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  proposals  for  your  consideration.  But  at  the  beginning  of 
these  hearings,  I  would  like  to  reemphasize  the  critical  importance 
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of  the  partnership  with  the  Federal  Government  on  the  part  of 
even  the  strongest  of  privately  controlled  colleges  and  universities. 

Both  in  1965  and  in  your  efforts  in  1980  when  you  reauthorized 
the  Education  Act,  you  reaffirmed  the  high  priority  of  educational 
excellence  for  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation,  and  reaffirmed 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote  freedom 
of  choice  to  students  who  wish  to  participate  in  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. 

I  share  the  beliefs  expressed  in  those  findings,  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  as  amended,  through  October  1980  has  provided  a 
solid  framework  for  good  national  educational  policy. 

I  believe  that  the  amendments  required  now  to  continue  this 
policy  need  not  be  complex  or  extensive,  but  they  must  be  un- 
equivocal in  promoting  a  partnership  that  supports  choice,  diversi- 
ty and  quality  within  the  higher  educational  community. 

Two  years  ago,  with  the  prospect  of  reauthorization  just  over  the 
horizon,  I  was  serving  as  chairman  of  the  National  Association  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities.  That  represents  all  of  inde- 
pendent higher  education. 

Over  a  4-day  period  of  evaluating  existing  Federal  programs  and 
encouraging  the  most  creative  of  imagination  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches, we  concluded  with  an  endorsement  of  the  main  lines  of 
existing  programs  of  grants,  loans,  and  of  institutional  aid. 

Senator  Stafford.  Father,  one  of  the  hardest  things  a  chairman 
has  to  do  here  is  recognize  the  passage  of  time,  and  I  always  feel 
badly  about  it,  knowing  how  much  trouble  witnesses  go  through  to 
be  here  and  prepare  statements. 

We  do  have  this  system  of  traffic  lights  here  which  gives  wit- 
nesses 4  minutes  on  the  green,  1  on  the  yellow,  and  then  it  is  red. 
We  want  you  to  know  that  complete  statements  that  you  have  sub- 
mitted will  be  in  the  record,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  panel  that  will 
follow,  and  with  apologies  again  to  witnesses  of  your  importance, 
we  would  ask  if  you  would  summarize  now  in  about  a  minute. 
Father,  and  then  we  will  go  on  to  Dr.  Liston. 

Father  Monan.  I  was  just  going  to  draw  to  a  close  to  indicate,  as 
is  also  contained  in  the  appendix,  my  support  for  the  basic  outlines 
of  the  existing  legislation  and  to  hope  that  the  program  of  loans, 
grants  and  forms  of  institutional  aid  for  types  of  capital  needs  that 
institutions  cannot  provide  for  themselves  will  be  continued. 

I  would  like  to  express  again  my  gratitude  for  assistance  passed 
and  my  best  wishes  for  the  work  that  you  have  remaining  before 
you.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Father  Monan  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  J.  DONALD  HONAN,  S.J. 
PRESIDENT  OF  BOSTON  COLLEGE 
before  the 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  ARTS,  AND  HUMANITIES 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
September  10,  1985 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee!    My  name  la  J.  Donald 
Monan,  S.J.    I  am  beginning  my  fourteenth  year  as  President  of  Boston 
College,  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.    Though  a  recent  Chdlrman  of 
the  National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities,  and 
current  Chairman  of  the  twenty-eight  member  Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges 
and  Universities,  I  come  before  you  as  a  representative  of  the  Institution 
I  serve  as  President.    Boston  College  Is  the  fourth  largest  private 
university  In  New  England,  enrolling  slightly  more  than  14,000  students  in 
our  six  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools. 

I  certainly  regard  It  as  a  privilege  to  address  you  on  an  occasion  I 
consider  to  be  momentous  for  higher  education,  as  you  begin  your 
consideration  of  how  the  Senate  may  best  extend  the  wise  and  solicitous 
concern  for  education  that  you  originally  expressed  in  the  Higher  Education 
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Amendments  of  1965.    Although  the  purpose  of  these  hearings  Is  to  provide 
educatore  an  opportunity  to  share  our  thoughts  regarding  the  needs  of 
higher  education,  and  manners  In  which  the  federal  government  can  assist 
our  Institutions  In  furthering  the  national  Interest,  I  would  like  to  take 
one  moment  to  express  a  sentiment  that  I  am  sure  will  be  shared  by  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  come  before  you  In  the  ensuing  weeks. 

I  would  like  to  express  sincere  gratitude  for  what  you  have  done  for 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  their  students,  and  to  express  my 
esteem  for  the  manner  In  which  you  have  provided  your  assistance.  My 
perspective  as  President  of  a  privately-controlled  Institutions  makes  that 
sense  of  gratitude  particularly  acute.    The  federal  government  early 
recognized  that  Independent  colleges  and  universities  provide  a  beneficial 
contribution.  Indeed,  a  necessary  contribution,  to  the  social  and 
educational  and  cultural  life  of  our  nation.    In  a  variety  of  ways. 
Congress  has  recognized  a  responsibility  to  assure  the  continuation  of 
vigorous  and  strong  Inderendent  universities.    Permeating  the  entire  array 
of  programs  of  lnstatut-.onal  aid  and  student  assistance  and  encouragement 
to  philanthropists,  ha«  been  an  unmistakable  tone  of  respect  for  the  value 
of  education,  and  of  admirable  restraint,  lest  assistance  overflow  Into 
control.    There  are  obvloualy  on  this  committee  statesmen  who  have 
furthered  the  values  of  education  over  decades,  and  I  would  like  to  express 
to  you,  and  to  the  Congreas,  our  gratitude  for  the  exemplary  vision,  the 
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past  programs  have  nanlfestsd. 

The  end  result  has  been  an  Independent  sector  that,  Insofar  ss  It  has 
used  federal  funds*  has  become,  in  a  sense,  dependent.    I  find  In  this 
result  neither  irony  nor  paradox,  for  a  degree  of  beneficial  dependency  has 
not  meant  federal  control.    It  has,  rather,  created  the  paradigm  of  what 
perhaps  is  the  genius  of  America  —  e  respectful  and  effective  partnership 
of  individual  persons,  of  private  institutions,  end  of  government, 
cooperating  at  the  juncture  where  their  own  end  the  national  good  so 
clearly  coincide. 

Despite  demographic  declines  and  the  recent  erosion  of  federal 
assistance  proposed  by  the  Congress,  our  independent  sector  remains 
extraordinarily  strong  and  proportionataly  critical  in  the  education  of 
America's  youth.    In  the  thirteen  years  I  have  served  as  President  of 
Boston  College,  our  freshman  applications  rose  from  6,000  in  1972,  to  over 
16,000  in  the  spring  of  1985  —  creating  a  ratio  of  8  applicants  for  each 
of  the  2,000  freshman  places  evailable.    I  believe  this  fact  alone  speaks 
eloquently  about  the  continuing  desire  on  the  part  of  America's  students 
for  choice  in  higher  education.    Hore  than  902  of  the  students  who  applied 
for  admission  to  Boston  College  (15,000  of  the  16,000  applicants)  also 
sought  resident  status  at  the  College.    Over  the  aame  spen  of  years  of  ny 
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preBidtncy,  annual  tuition  tripled  froo  $2,600  in  1972  to  ^7,475  in  th« 
year  Juat  concluded,  end  while  federal  assistance  to  our  students  in  the 
form  of  grants  and  work-study  declined  from  $5,170  million  in  1980  to 
$3,967  million  in  fiscal  1985,  the  Collegers  provision  of  student  aid  from 
its  own  resources  rose  from  $6,580  million  to  $16,276  million  in  that  same 
five  year  span  (an  increase  of  some  IA7Z).    Last  year,  62Z  of  all  Boston 
College  undergraduates  received  some  form  of  financial  assistance  to  help 
them  with  the  costs  of  education,  and  although  our  students  who  qualify  for 
National  Direct  Student  Loans  are,  by  definition,  in  severe  financial 
straits,  the  default  rate  in  those  programs  among  our  graduates  is  4.3Z. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  in  these  few  valuable 
moments  available  to  me,  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  describe  in  any 
detail  the  exact  manners  in  which  I  believe  the  federal  government  should 
continue  to  pursue  its  partnership  with  independent  institutions  and  their 
students  in  enriching  the  educational  climate  of  our  country.    (X  shall 
attach  to  my  testimony  a  short  appendix  containing  specific  recommendations 
of  proposals  for  your  consideration.)    I  am  sure  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  will  spend  endless  hours  in  weighing  and  refining  ''he 
alternative  requests  that  will  be  expressed  to  you.    Rather,  at  the  opening 
of  these  hearings,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  reemphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  the  partnership  with  the  federal  government  on  the 
part  of  even  the  strongeat  of  privately-controlled  colleges  and 
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univtraititi.    The  Congress  hss  made  clear  in  the  pasti  and  I  fully  concur 
in  their  judgment,  thet  euataining  of  this  partnership  on  the  part  of 
government  is  e  cornerstone  of  national  public  policy,    when  you*  in  1980* 
successfully  labored  to  reauthorize  the  Higher  Education  Act,  you  published 
a  list  of  Congressional  Findings  that,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  higher 
educetional  community,  must  remain  at  the  foundation  of  your  current 
important  deliberations.    You  said: 

"Sec.  101.    The  Congress  Finds  — 

(1)  that  institutions  of  higher  education  ...  are  critical  to  the 
future  of  the  American  society,  and  that  the  Nation*s  economic 
potentielt  its  strength  and  freedom  and  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
citizens  are  tied  to  the  quality  and  extent  of  higher  education 
available  ... 

(2)  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  ...  to 
promote  freedom  of  choice  to  students  who  wish  to  participate  in 
post-secondary  education,  so  that  they  may  select  institutions  and 
programs  which  meet  their  needs  and  abilities." 

I  share  the  beliefs  expressed  in  these  Findings.  The  Higher  Education 
Actt  as  amended  through  October  3,  1980,  has  provided  the  necessary 
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foundation  and  a  solid  framtvork  for  good  national  tducational  policy.  It 
has  generally  providedi  with  the  Congress'  leadershipi  effective  neans  to 
aasist  institutions  and  the  students  they  serve.    X  believe  that  tha 
Anendments  required  to  continue  federal  policy  need  not  be  complex  or 
extensive       but  they  must  be  unequivocal  in  their  continued  rola  of 
providing  a  firm  federal  foundation  in  the  partnership  that  aupports 
choice,  diversity,  and  quality  within  the  higher  educational  community. 

Without  descending  to  particulars,  let  me  enumerate  the  two  broad 
areas  where  X  believe  it  is  critical  that  federal  partnership  continue. 
Xn  a  decade  that  haa  witnesaed  since  1980,  in  my  own  institution. 
Individual  coats  of  education  rise  from  $6,305  to  $11,515,  continued 
federal  assistance,  in  the  form  of  both  grants  and  loans,  is  essential  in 
providing  genuine  choice  of  inatitution  to  students  from  low  and  middle 
income  families.    As  costs  of  education  have  risen,  students  are  obliged  to 
carry  a  higher  proportion  of  those  costa  aa  each  year  goes  by.    This  has 
meant  an  increased  dependency  upon  such  programs  as  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan,  and  a  discomfiting  increase  in  the  amount  of  debt  with  which  our 
young  people  begin  their  livea  after  graduation.    X  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  continue  support  for  exiating  loan  programs  that  have  been  auch 
a  source  of  austenanca  for  those  who  would  have  no  other  opportunity  for 
obtaining  thoae  precious  last  dollars  that  make  the  difference  in  one* a 
choice  of  an  institution.    At  the  aame  time,  however,  X  hope  you  will  take 
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•tep8  to  •stebliah  grant  programs,  so  that  tha  rata  of  incraasa  In  tha 
dapandancy  on  loana  will  ba  haltad>  or  at  least  slovad.    Our  atudanta  hava 
danonatratad  a  humbling  villingnass  to  halp  thamaalvaa  (aa  hava  their 
parents),  but  conaandeble  aa  this  is,  ve  should  not  allow  them  to  mortgage, 
literally  and  unavoidably,  their  futures. 

If  whet  I  hava  said  pertains  principally  to  undergraduate  students,  it 
pa«.  tains  with  Increased  force  to  those  tslented  young  men  end  women  who 
desire  to  continue  in  graduate  education,  both  in  the  intereata  of  their 
own  cereers,  and  in  ways  that  will  serve*  the  nstional  interest.    Funds  for 
support  of  graduate  education  ere  alarmingly  email.    Even  the  most  intrepid 
of  students  must  hesitste  before  borrowing  to  underwrite  e  doctoral  progrsm 
that  will  lead  to  a  career  in  teaching.    We  are  perilously  close  to  loaing 
a  generation  of  scholsrs,  and  this  st  s  time  when  tha  economic  and 
educational  end  cultural  need  for  a  growing  cadre  of  learned  men  and  woman 
will  increaae  into  the  next  century.    I  would  hope  that  your  deliberatione 
over  the  coming  montha  will  place  epecial  emphasis  on  the  critical  needs  of 
tha  nation's  graduate  students. 

While  student  sid  is  essentisl  in  ensbl'ng  students  for  choice,  there 
is  one  other  form  of  subvention  that  I  hope  you  will  consider;  helping 
colleges,  in  their  cspital  needs,  to  do  those  things  thst  they  simply 
cannot  do  for  themselves. 
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PELL  GRANTS 

U«  reconmend  that  the  Pell  Grant  program  be  reauthorized  and  that  the 
formula  be  modified  to  provide  more  assietance  to  low-income  students  on  a 
two  part  basis:    (1)  half  of  tuition,  mandatory  fee  and  book  coat  for  all 
eligible  low  and  middle*income  students  to  a  maximum  of  $2»100,  plus  (2)  a 
substantial  allowance  to  cover  living  expenses  for  all  low-income  students* 
also  to  a  maximum  of  $2»100.    This  process  would  sssure  sccess  for  low-income 
students  to  sll  types  of  higher  educstional  opportunities,  but  would  limit 
the  psrticipstion  of  middle-income  students  to  just  hslf  the  "price" 
chsrged  to  themt 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 

These  grants  continue  to  have  singular  importance  to  independent  colleges. 
We  recommend  that  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  programs 
be  reauthorized  to  be  funded  at  no  less  than  IS  percent  of  the  appropriations 
for  Pell  Grsnts.    We  slso  reconmend  that  the  Supplementsl  Educstional 
Opportunity  Grsnts  funding  be  directed  at  students  with  the  greatest  need 
for  funds  (defined  as  those  students  whose  expected  fsmily  contribution  ia 
less  thsn  one-hslf  of  their  totsl  cost  of  educstion.)    Wr  also  recommend 
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WATIONAL  DIRECT  STUDENT  LOANS 

Thara  It  tn  anowity  In  tha  praiant  ayatCB  whereby  collagaa  with  an  affactlva 
pro|r».  l.a.,  a  high  parcantaia  of  cash  coUactlona  and  a  low  dafault 
rata,  ara  panalliad  hy  balni  lnall|lbla  for  furthar  capital  contrlbutlona. 
Va  do  noe  faal  that  thla  vaa  tha  Intant  of  tha  original  laglalatlon  and 
racOHMnd  a  raconaldaratlon  of  thla  pollcyt 

Va  furthar  racovMnd  an  axpanalon  of  tha  loan  llnltatlona  for  graduata  and 
undargraduaCa  atudanta  to  affact  tha  raault  of  both  raduclng  dapandancy  on 
tha  Guarantaad  Studant  Loan  Prograa  and  allmlnatlng  tha  burdan  of  concurrant 
loan  rapayaanta  for  tha  aoat  naady  atudanta. 

Va  alao  auggaat  an  ax tana Ion  of  tha  authority  to  forglva  or  cancal  loana 
for  cartaln  taachlng  caraara  and  othar  foma  of  critical  sarvlca  to  tha 
nation. 

Plnally,  va  hopa  that  tha  prograa  will  contlnua  bayond  1990  whan  tha  funda 
ara  achadulad  to  ravart  to  tha  govanmant* 

CUAKANTEID  STUDENT  LOANS 

Raauthorlia  tha  prograa  Incraaalng  tha  annual  loan  llaita  for  thoaa  undargraduataa 
who  hava  coaplatad  thalr  flrat  two  yaara  of  atudy  toward  a  bachalor'a 
dagraa  and  for  graduata  atudanta  Co  $5,000  and  $8|000.  raapactlvaly. 
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Aggr«gat«  limit I  tre  incraaead  to  $20,000  for  undergraduates  and  an  additional 
$2S»000  for  graduttt  atudenta.    Limit  all  loans  to  nttd  remaining  after  all 
Federal  grent,  work  end  loan  benefite*  together  with  ell  expected  parental/etudent 
contributione  ere  taken  into  account.    Provide  for  borrouer'-requested 
consolidation  of  students  loans.    Repeal  the  originetion  fee. 

PLUS  LOANS 

Reauthorize  the  PLUS  Loan  Program*  making  it  mora  attractive  to  landars 
and*  therefore*  a  more  viable  program  for  borrowers*  by  allowing  consolidation 
or  reflnencing  of  loane*  and  by  allowing  secondary  markets  to  adjust 
payment  schedules  with  the  borrower. 

MASTER  CALENDAR 

Establish  a  master  calendar  for  the  dalivery  of  student  aid  in  order  that 
the  students  may  plan  for  their  educational  costs  in  a  stable  environment. 

VERIFICATION 

Require  verification  documentation  to  be  submitted  on  all  Federal  student 
aid  applications  to  prevent  any  potential  mlause  of  federal  monies. 
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TAX  PROPOSALS 

Vhilt  Jurisdiction  for  revenue  legislation  does  not  rest  with  this 
eub-coomittee»  vc  are  also  concerned  about  proposals  for  revisions  in  our 
tax  lavs  which  could  substantially  reduce  contributions  to  colleges  by  many 
donors,  large  and  small,  particularly  those  who  do  not  itemize  such 
deductions  on  their  tax  returne. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  proposals  to  eliminate  the  opportunity  for 
private  colleges  to  continue  to  borrow  for  construction  and  renovation  of 
facilities  end  replacement  of  academic  equipment  through  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonds.    The  lover  cost  of  interest  which  can  be  obtained  through  such 
borrowings  directly  benefits  our  students. 

STUDENT  AID  AT  BOSTON  COLLEGE 

The  significance  to  Boston  College  of  the  programs  discussed  above  can  be 
measured  by  the  following  illustrations: 

At  Boston  College  in  the  academic  year  198A/85: 

.    60Z  of  our  students  received  assistance  from  a  variety  of  aourcea. 

.    93Z  of  all  Federal  aid  recipients  were  dependent  upon  their 
familiea  for  support. 
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The  participation  rata  of  our  undergraduate  students  in  the  Pell 
Grant  program  was  10. 4Z,  with  average  Pell  Grant  awards  of  $1,209 

The  participation  rata  of  our  undergraduate  students  in  the 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  program  (the  other 
major  Federal  need-based  grant  program)  was  13. 4Z  with  an  average 
award  of  $872. 

The  participation  rate  in  the  College  Workatudy  Program  was  20. OZ 
for  undergraduates  and  11. 5X  for  graduates,  with  average  earnings 
of  $827  for  undergraduates  and  $867  for  graduates. 


Tha  participation  rate  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  was 
40»2Z  for  undergraduates  and  3A.0Z  for  graduates,  with  averaga 
loans  of  $2,375  for  undergraduates  and  $A,377  for  graduates. 

The  participation  rate  in  various  State  Scholarship  and  Grant 
programs  was  13. OZ,  with  an  average  award  of  $1, 125. 

The  participation  rate  in  Boston  College  Scholarships  and  Grants 
was  54. 4Z,  with  an  average  award  of  $1,595. 
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Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Father.  Let  me  say 
that  I  am  living  by  the  same  rules  myself.  The  Commerce  Commit- 
tee gave  me  2  minutes  to  introduce  a  prospective  member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Dr.  Liston,  we  would  be  delighted  now  if  we  might  hear  from 
you. 

Dr.  Liston.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Pell  from  mv  own  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Senator 
Pell,  I  would  like  to  report  that  the  humidity  in  Rhode  Island  this 
morning  when  I  left  was  100  percent,  which  is  10  percent  more 
than  it  is  in  Washington. 

My  name  is  Edward  Liston.  I  am  president  of  the  Community 
College  of  Rhode  Island.  I  am  here  representing  CCRI,  New  Eng- 
land's largest  community  college,  and  the  National  Council  of  State 
Directors  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges. 

My  comments  today  are  concerned  with  the  future  of  our  Nation, 
its  economy,  its  quality  of  life,  and  its  greatest  natural  resource— 
the  American  people.  In  the  early  I960*s,  this  Nation  experienced  a 
growing  awareness  that  education  could  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing the  social  problems  that  plagued  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
country's  population. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  opened  the  door  to  post  sec- 
ondary education  for  many  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
able  to  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  high  school  level. 

Today,  20  years  later,  the  need  for  the  programs  funded  through 
the  Higher  Education  Act  are  as  critical  as  they  were  when  the 
legislation  was  first  passed.  We  still  have  substantial  numbers  of 
low-income  people,  and  the  numbers  of  minorities,  blacks,  Hispan- 
ics,  Asians,  and  others  are  expanding. 

We  need  to  make  sure  that  these  people  have  access  to  the  edu- 
cation they  need  to  produce  the  goods  and  services  our  economy  de- 
mands. Community  colleges  enroll  more  than  half  of  the  minority 
undergraduates  in  this  country.  Forty-three  percent  of  black  under- 
graduates, 54  percent  of  Hispanic  undergraduates,  and  43  percent 
of  Asian  undergraduates  attend  2-year  postsecondary  institutions. 

At  the  Community  College  of  Rhode  Island,  we  serve  over  12,000 
students  on  two  major  campuses  and  satellite  facilities  throughout 
the  State.  Sixty-two  percent  of  our  students  are  women  and  nearly 
45  percent  of  our  students  are  25  years  of  age  or  older.  A  high  per- 
centage work  while  pursuing  their  educational  goals. 

In  my  view,  there  are  three  important  aspects  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  that  particularly  relate  to  students  at  the  Community 
College  of  Rhode  Island  and  our  community  colleges  across  the 
Nation. 

The  first  is  Federal  financial  aid.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand community  college  students  receive  Pell  grants.  For  many,  it 
provides  the  helping  hand  they  need.  Last  year  at  CCRI  alone, 
2,651  students  received  nearly  $2  million  in  Pell  grants.  At  my  col- 
lege, 286  students  received  $260,000  in  Federal  college  work-study 
funds  this  past  year,  and  990  students  secured  $1.6  million  in  guar- 
anteed student  loans. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  all  community  college  Pell  grant  recipi- 
ents have  annual  incomes  below  $15,000.  Forty  percent  of  these 
students  are  self-supporting  and  one-third  are  minorities. 
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of 


EdwtPd  J.  Llston 
Connunlty  Collage  or  Rhode  Island,  President 
National  Council  or  State  Directors  or  Connunlty 
and  Junior  Colleges,  state  Director 
to  tha 

Subcoonlttee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Kunanl ties 
Coonlttee  on  Labor  and  Hunan  Resources 
United  States  Senate 
Septemt>er  10,  1965 


Mr.  Chalmsn  and  Members  or  the  Subcomnlttee 

My  nane  is  Edwsrd  J.  Llston,  and  I  an  president  or  the  Connunlty  College  or 
Rhode  Island.    I  an  here  representing  CCRI,  New  England's  largest  connunlty  college, 
and  the  Nstlunal  Council  or  State  Directors  or  Conmunlty  and  Junior  Colleges. 

My  connenta  today  are  concerned  with  the  ruture  or  our  nation— its  economy,  its 
qusUty  or  lire,  and  its  greatest  natural  resource,  the  Anerlcan  people.    For  the 
ruture  or  this  nation  rests  on  Its  ability  to  provide  the  Anerlcan  workforce  with  the 
knowledge  and  skills  required  to  rensln  productive  and  globally  conpetltlve— In  short. 
Its  sblUty  to  educate  its  people. 

The  United  states  Is  racing  increased  competition  rron  rorelgn  countries.  To 
protect  our  quality  or  lire  and  to  keep  our  economy  strong  we  must  remsln  conpetltlve. 
But  we  can't  begin  to  compete  without  an  educated,  highly  skilled  populace. 

In  the  early  I960's,  the  nation  experienced  s  growing  swareness  that  education 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  soclsl  problems  thst  plagued  a  algniricant 
percentage  or  the  country's  population.    The  Higher  Education  Act  or  1965  opened  the 
door  to  postascondary  education  ror  many  who  would  not  otherwise  hsve  been  able  to 
continue  studies  beyond  the  high  school  level.    This  Act  succeeded  in  breaking  down 
the  barriers  that  prevented  many  low  income  people  rron  sttslnlng  the  education  they 
need  to  live  meanlngrul  lives  and  make  positive  contributions  to  their  connunlty  and 


country. 
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Today,  twenty  years  later,  the  need  for  the  programs  funded  through  the  Higher 
Education  Act  are  as  critical  as  they  were  when  the  legislation  was  first  pMsed.  We 
still  have  substantial  numbers  of  low  income  people  and  the  numbers  of  minorities- 
blacks,  Hlapanlcs,  Asians  and  others—Is  expanding.    We  need  to  make  sure  that  these 
people  heve  access  to  the  education  they  need  to  produce  the  goods  and  services  our 
econotny  demands.    For  many  of  these  people,  a  college  education  will  not  be  possible 
without  federal  student  assistance  programs. 

flenewal  of  the  Pell  Grant  program  should  be  given  the  highest  priority. 

About  650,000  community  college  students  receive  Pell  Grants. 

Community  colleges  pride  themselves  on  being  able  to  offer  an  opportunity 
for  quality  education  to  people  who  would  otherwise  not  be  able  to  attend 
college.    We  are  accessible  Institutions.    Our  tuitions  are  low.    And  we  have  a 
substantial  Impact  on  the  economy  of  this  country. 

There  are  1*221  connunlty,  technical  and  Junior  colleges,  which  enroll  as 
many  as  five  million  students  In  credit  programs  each  year.    Over  60%,  or  3.3 
million,  register  In  occupational  programs,  and  1.5  million  are  enrolled  In 
transfer  programa  that  lead  to  baccalaureate  degrees.    An  additional  1.2  million 
students  are  enrolled  In  non-credit  programs  specifically  designed  to  enhance  Job 
skills  and  make  them  more  employable. 

Community  colleges  enroll  more  than  half  of  the  minority  undergraduates  In 
this  country.    Forty-three  percent  of  black  undergraduates,  5'*  percent  of 
Hispanic  undergraduates  and  A3  percent  of  Asian  undergraduates  attend  two-year 
postsecondary  Institutions. 

At  the  Coiamunlty  College  of  Rhode  Island  we  serve  over  12,000  students  on 
two  major  campuses  and  satellite  facilities  across  the  state.    Sixty-two  percent 
are  women  and  nearly  A5%  are  25  years  of  age  or  older.    A  high  percentage  work 
while  pursuing  their  educational  goals. 
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In  ny  view,  there  are  three  Inpurtwit  sjpcvta  of  the  Higher  liducatlon  Act 
that  particularly  relate  to  student&  at  CCr*!  unu  V  cofflmunlty  colleges  across  the 
nation. 

Federal  Financial  Aid 

For  nany,  it  provides  the  helping  hand  they  mpaq.    Laat  year   2,651  CCRI 
students  received  nearly  |2  nllUon  In  Pell  grnnta. 

266  CCRI  students  received  $260,000  In  federal  coP^ge  work  study  funds  and 
990  students  secured  11.6  nllUon  In  guaranteed  st'idont  1  :&ne. 

We  believe  that  Pell  Grants  are  the  foundatio*.  cf  student  financial  aid. 
Combined  with  aporoprlate  self-help,  this  program  should  K'vr         Ihe  neediest 
students  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  local  connuntty  c*.;;e£:e.    Wltl.  the  rising 
cost  of  college  tuition,  however,  student  aid  purchasings;  power  Suri  declined  and 
the  concept  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program  as  an  access  program      bJtn^  ."orlously 
diminished.    Additional  slippage  could  turn  student  financUJ  nlU  into  a  ml  Idle 
class  program. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  all  Pell  Grant  recipients  have  lit^oraes  below  (15,000. 
Forty  percent  are  self-supporting.    One-third  are  minorities.    In    979,  the  maximum 
Pell  grant  covered  about  kt  percent  of  average  college  attendance  costs;  ..ext  year  It 
will  cover  only  31  percent.    The  most  recent  available  figures  show  that  70  percent  of 
the  students  attending  community  colleges  full  time  also  worKi  60  percent  of  the  part- 
time  students  worK.    These  people  are  paying  what  they  can  for  their  edu  atlon.  They 
need  financial  aid. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  continue  the  Pell  Grant  Program  as  the  basis  of  any 
student  aid  program  and  to  make  the  Improvements  needed  to  guarantee  that  students 
receive  a  reasonable  level  of  assistance.    You  can  continue  to  serve  the 
Interests  of  our  neediest  students  by  maintaining  the  60  percent  cost  allowance, 
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■nd  natching  Turthor  incrataesin  the  Baxiaun  Pell  Grant  with  like  increaaea  in 
the  coat  cap  on  coonuting  atudenta.    To  do  leaa  will  Jeopardire  the  opportunity 
for  thouaanda  of  our  needieat  atudenta  to  obtain  the  aupport  they  need  to 
coaplvte  their  atudiaa,  obtain  aucceaaful  enploynent  and  make  a  poaitive 
contribution  to  our  aociety. 

Developing  Inatitutiona 

Studenta  at  CCRI  have  alao  benefitted  froo  a  $600,000  Title  III  grant  nade 
available  under  the  Higher  Education  Act.    Thf  college  ia  Juat  now  concluding  a  three- 
year  effort  which  haa  reaulted  in  the  devalopcDent  of  a  coaprehenaive  coaputer  literacy 
program  for  atudenta,  faculty  and  ataff,  aa  well  aa  improved  organisational  developMnt 
and  long  range  planning  effor'ta. 

Title  III  granta  for  developing  inatitutiona  have  enabled  cooaunity  collegea 
to  keep  pace  with  larger,  morr  affluent  inatitutiona  in  meriting  the  changing  needa  of 
our  conatituenciea.   Thia  program  ahould  be  continued  at  current  levela  ao  that 
collegea  may  continue  to  expand  their  efforta  to  meet  diverae  atudent  needa. 

Technical  and  Continuing  Education  Prograaa 

The  AACJC/ACCT  « oint  Cconiaaion  of  Federal  Relatione  haa  propoaed  an  aaendaent  to 
Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  which  authorirea  a  granta  program  to  increaaa  the 
capacity  of  poataecondary  inatitutiona  to  aerve  working  adulta  and  other  part-time 
atudenta,  particularly  in  technical  and  paraprofeaaional  programa  which  enhance 
economic  development  and  national  p.  '^ductivity,  and  In  areaa  with  ahortagea  of  trained 
peraonnel . 

The  propoaed  amendment  would  encourage  poataecondary  Inatitutiona  to  develop 
programa  that  would  be  conducted  In  coordination  with  federal  Job  Training  Partnerahlp 
Act  and  Carl  Perkina  Vocational  Education  Act  programa. 

The  Community  College  of  Rhode  laland  haa  made  major  inroada  In  the  development 
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of  partnerships  with  business  and  Industry.    We  provide  customited  training  for 
enployers  of  major  companies  which  results  in  the  upgrading  of  skill  levels  for 
participants.    We  are  receiving  federal  grants  through  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  to  provide  basic  skills  training  for  youth  and  adults.    To  strengthen  our  linkages 
with  the  business  connunities,  we  play  an  active  role  in  local  Chambers  of  Connerce. 
I  serve  on  the  Horthem  Rhode  Island  Private  Industry  Council.    Our  office  of  Off 
Canpua  Prograna  is  constantly  reaching  out  to  the  business  corraunity  to  see  how  we  can 
meet  their  needs. 

The  linkages  between  colle«^3  and  business  and  industry  can  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  economic  development  of  their  communities.    These  linkages  need  to  be 
strengthened  and  expanded  and  I  would  strongly  favor  any  program  that  can  facilitate 
this  effort. 


As  you  consider  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  I  would  ask  that  the 
following  provisions  be  includedi 

1)  Adequate  student  financial  assistance  so  that  no  one  is  barred  from  an 
opportunity  for  postsecondary  education  because  of  coat) 

2)  Adequate  assistance  for  institutions  willing  to  provide  training  for  Jobs  and 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  skill  level,  size  and  productivity  of  the 
American  workforce. 

You  and  your  colleagues  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  having  the  foresight 
to  pasa  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    It  haa  provided  an  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  to  better  their  lives  and  contribute  to  our  economy.    It  is  my  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  provide  and  expand  these  necessary  and  worthwhile 
programa  ao  that  our  nation  and  our  people  can  continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 


Conclusion 
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Office  of  the  President 


OcJtobzA  11,  /985 


The  Hono/iabl^  RobvU  T.  StaUo^d 
ChcuAman 

Sabcom^Utzz  on  EduaUlon,  A/Ua 

and  HumnOUt& 
UrUtzd  SXo/te^  Senate 
WiUkLnQtOK,  VC  lOSlO 

VqjoJl  SunaXo^  StaHond: 

I  appKtUatzd  thz  oppoKtuuiiXy  to  appzoA,  fae^o^e  thz  SubcornnUXX^z 
on  Education,  A^tts  and  Humanitiz&  to  toMtiiy  on  thz  ^(zaiUkofUzaJtlon 
oi  thz  HlghzA  tdacatton  Act,    P-deoie  poAdon  my  doJUy  Jui  ^wpomUng 
to  youA.  quz&tcon&, 

1,    In  my  v^cw,  poAzntA  should  bzoA  a  ^Igniilcjont  portion 
oi  thz  iAjmncAjol  buAdzn  oi  a  duId^A  highzA  zducation 
ll  aZ  aZt  po66lblz,    Thz  student  6hou£d  oXmo  makz  a  AZa6onablz 
corU/UJbdtLon  by  mAking  poAt  timz  and  duA^ng  thz  iuwwiCA 
months  li  'U.  doz&  not  intz^izn.z  i/tUXh  acadmic  pAogfizM^, 
Statz  and  izdwaZ  goMZAmzntii  ihovJbd  makz  a  ^ubiXantuLd 
ln\)ziitmmt  In  thz  hLghvi  zducruUon  oi  yoiUh 
bzcatuz  oi  thz  ofav-cooA  long  tZAm  social  and  zconomic 
bznziit&  to  thz  nation,    EducaXionat  AjUtUwUotiii  should 
corU/Ubutz  at^o  acconding  to  thOAJi  mexuu  a6  -ci  nova  thz 
c/ue. 

Z,    I  agAzz  uilth  Vfuink  Newman,  ?Az&idznt,  Educa;Uon  Commission 
oi  thz  Statzs,  and  asUhoA  oi  a  Azcznt  itudy  undzn.  thz 
asjuplcz&  oi  thz  CoAnzglz  ComliSlon  whzn  hz  madz  thz 
obszAvatlon  thU  student  loans  havz  bzzn  dztAAmzntat 
In  somz  Az&pzctS  to  studznts  and  to  thz  nation,  Many 
young  pzoplz  oac  pAZciudzd  iAom  zntznlng  public  szn,vlcz 
occupations  upon  gAaduatlon  iAom  cottzgz  bzcausz  oi  thz 
diAZct  buAdzn  tkty  havz  incuAAzd  whitz  getting  thzOi 
dZQAzz,    ¥oA  loM  cost  Institutions,  I  izzl  that. thz  VM 
G^umt  pAognam  Is  absolutely  \)ltal  along  \^ith  thz  izdznal 
mAk  study  pAOQAom  in  givina  pzoplz  thz  opp^AhinUy  to 
puA^uz  hlghzfL  education  tMitnout  moHtgaging  thziA  iutuAZ, 
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3.  I  do  not  izU  that  thz  p^weitt  IzmzI  oi  ilnaYicjuoJi  mppofU 

inadzqiuUz  4j^6oiaA  (U  -Cfie  mmbzA  oi  itudzifM  ivlmqxL* 
Tfie  amoixnl  oi  cUd  peA  student  [?zJU  GfuinJt)  ihouJtd  be 
IncAVXA zdTbzcaiu e  oi  initauUon, 

4.  IrutUutLoru  ^houtd  be  accountablz  ioK  d<  jejtoplng,  pubtc&ficng, 
and  moruUofUng  a  ^JtandoAd  oi  6(UliiacXoKy  p^og/iei^  ioK 
6tiuiznl6  KZcoXvinQ  iinancAAl  cUd»    TkU  AtandoAd  doz& 

not  [and  AhouZd  not)  be  unA^ioMn,  bat  ^hjOtUd  be  KZiUonablz 
io/i  thz  typz  oi  InititiitLon  and  ltixdzntt>  lVi\)QxL  and  con6litent 
vilth  thz  ovzAoiJt  AtandaAd6  oi  thz  cotlzgz  on.  ixnA.\)VUjUty, 

WWi  woAmz&t  AzgoAiUf  I  am 


Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Listen.  I  think  I 
can  speak  for  the  committee  when  I  say  that  if  the  Nation's  econo- 
my and  debt  structure  improve,  we  would  be  the  first  to  try  to 
expand  the  programs  that  we  have  that  support  higher  education 
because  this  committee  is  convinced  that  the  Nation's  future  de- 
pends upon  the  caliber  of  education  that  we  have  and  the  access 
and  equality  of  opportunity  that  American  youth  have  to  receive 
an  education  through  postsecondary  years. 

I  think  most  of  you  who  are  in  education  know  how  difficult  a 
time  we  have  had  the  last  few  years  to  keep  the  programs  that  we 
have  got.  But  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  expect  the  programs  we  have 
supporting  higher  education  will  remain  in  place  through  as  many 
years  ahead  as  I  can  see,  and  that  is  realistically  SVa,  maybe,  in  the 
Senate.  [Laughter.] 

They  will  certainly  not  be  diminished  in  that  time  period.  If  the 
possibility  occurs  for  us  to  increase  them,  we  intend  to  do  so. 

Ms.  Cann,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Ms.  Cann.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  Dorothy  Cann,  the  director  of  Apex  Technical  School 
in  New  York,  which  is  a  proprietary  postsecondary  institution. 

As  a  former  financial  aid  director  and  a  past  title  IV  recipient 
myself,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address  you  today. 

For  the  past  10  years,  I  have  been  actively  involved  in  a  variety 
of  fmano'u  aid  activities,  including  an  appointment  in  1976  to  a 
panel  of  urts  on  the  new  funding  process.  For  the  past  several 
years,  I  have  served  as  a  liaison  to  the  Department  of  Education 
for  the  proprietary  school  sector,  and  presently  I  serve  as  the  treas- 
urer of  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition. 

But  today  I  would  like  to  comment  and  make  suggestions  on  the 
proprietary  sector  as  it  relates  to  the  title  IV  programs,  but  I  also 
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comp  10  you  lodny  to  mK  you  m  quMton  about  our  c«  unirv  r,  (utarv 
' "••".•'^ 'o'^ov  »  eitimnn  for  f omorrow V  jobr 

'  T5!!f!t  P«rt  iif  ihi.  plan,  but 

provMM  th»  mm  pttpciiyt*  und  HMiblf  meant  to  a<Wr»^s  t raining, 
"^A^l"!      educational  n««d«  of  our  adult  populatiu . 

APEX  Tpchnlcal  School  la  located  both  in  New  York  City  and 
Fort  UudwtiHk  PL  and  we  train  3.000  atudenU  a  y»Nir  in  tradtw 
«if  h  a*  dieael  mechanlca.  auto  mechanica,  auto  body  repair,  refria- 
eralion  and  aid  condittonlnii.  In  lfW4.  in  a  joint  venture  with  the 
French  Oownmrw  and  the  Parin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we 
opened  the  rrt>nfh  C^ilinary  Inetitute.  which  teachee  the  basics  of 
rrench  claa^ifMi  i  wkmit 

I  believe  that  APKX  fln<l  ihr  French  (^ilinary  Inatitute  repreient 
the  nontradltional  trtudf  u.  Wh.if  doen  ihut  profile  of  the  nontradi- 
tlonal  aludent  mean-  Wrii  firm,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  realities 
In  the  pnwent  state  of  the  American  economy  and  education. 

A«  we  know,  the  economy  of  the  United  States  is  ahifting  (rom 
an  ^rxlualrlal  baae  to  a  service  and  a  hlfh  technoloiy  base.  Pour  out 
of.  future  jobs  will  require  traininK,  but  not  necessarily  a  col- 
Hwe  ,ree, 

I'nskilled  workers  proliferate  in  this  country,  primarily  due  to 
the  larRe  dropout  rate  among  high  schools,  especially  among  mi- 
nority youth.  For  example,  in  my  State  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
Slates  most  committed  to  education.  68  percent  of  all  blacks  in  the 
Slate  over  IK  have  not  completed  high  school,  nor  68  percent  of  all 
Hispanica. 

Nol  only  do  unakilled  workers  proliferate,  but  we  now  face  the 
challenge  of  competing  in  a  world  labor  markit.  American  manu- 
facturera  are  incrssttingly  taking  advantage  of  low-cost  production 
labor  in  other  countries,  and  what  this  means  is  that  the  higher 
cost  to  the  American  worker  must  be  commensurate  with  an  in- 
crsase  in  their  skills. 

So  we  need  fadlitiaa  to  provide  new  training  and  a  familiarity 
with  high  technology.  Finally,  the  Ameri^n  adult  changes  careers 
and  Jobs  an  average  of  five  times  in  their  lifetime.  So  how  are  we 
going  to  Midrsss  these  problems  of  the  displaced  worker,  the  career 
changer  and  the  high  achool  dropout? 

If  one  is  laid  off  or  if  one  is  underemployed  and  if  one  is  a  new 
immigrant  to  thia  country  with  no  marketable  skills,  where  is  one 
to  turn?  If  four  out  of  five  Jobs  will  not  require  a  college  degree, 
who  is  going  to  provide  the  skills  training,  industry? 

I  would  point  out  to  vou  fh>m  a  professor  at  SUnford.  Lewis 
Mayhew.  in  his  book  "Higher  Education  of  Cteupation8"--8tudies 
show  that  only  large  corporations  operate  formally  organised  edu- 
caUonal  training  Drograms.  and  these  are  more  fkequently  for  man- 
agerial and  proTcasional  stafT  than  for  technical  or  skills-level 
workers,  thua  the  ncml  and  the  mission  of  career  schoob. 

In  fact,  today  proprieUry  schools  provide  70  percent  of  all  the 
poMsecondary  vocational  training  in  the  United  States.  While  it  is 
true  that  proprietary  school  studento  have  benefited  from  title  »V. 
they  are  not  being  treated  fairly  in  regard  to  certain  title  IV  poli- 
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At  almofit  every  level,  these  proKrums  present  discriminatory 
problems  Tor  our  students,  from  the  state  allotment  Torumulas 
through  to  the  application  for  the  Pell  grant  itself 

Some  of  these  problems  stem  from  legislative  action,  while  others 
are  derived  from  Just  arbitrary  decisions  made  within  the  Depart- 
ment or  Education  itself  Let  me  give  you  some  examples. 

In  the  application  for  the  Pell  grant,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  repeatedly  refused  to  use  the  term  ''poslsecondary  institu- 
tion.** It  only  refers  to  colleges  in  applying  for  the  grant. 

The  formula  for  disbursing  campus-based  aid  to  institutions,  and 
specifically  to  clock  hour  schools,  uses  a  different  formula  and  has 
more  limiting  criteria.  Title  IV  funds  are  disbursed  in  SSIG  to 
many  States  that  do  not  allow  proprietary  school  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  programs. 

Clock  hour  students  are  required  to  do  20  percent  more  work  for 
any  title  IV  dollar  they  receive,  and  the  calendar  that  the  Depart- 
ment uses  is  not  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  nontraditional  stu- 
dent. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  inequities  that  occur,  and  given  the 
needs  of  our  country  for  skilled  labor  and  given  the  vision  that 
Congress  displayed  when  these  programs  and  institutions  were 
deemed  eligible  to  participate  in  title  IV,  I  am  sure  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  these  obstacles  and  discriminatory  practices  should 
limit  their  eligibility. 

So  today  I  would  ask  the  Congress  to  include  in  the  reauthoriza- 
tion language  a  simple  statement  which  prohibits  the  Department 
of  Education  or  any  State  agency  receiving  title  IV  funds  from  dis- 
criminating against  proprietary  school  students. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Cann  follows:] 
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SOBCOMMITTBE  ON  EDUCATION, 
ARTS  AND  BUNANITIE8 

Tutiday,  StpttmlMr  10,  1985 
8R-385  RuMtll  senatt  office  BuiJdino 
Teitimony  of  Dorothy  Ctnn 


Hr.  Chairman  and  mtmb«ri  of  the  Committte,  I  am  Dorothy  Cann,  the 
Director  of  the  Apex  Technical  School,  a  proprietary,  poeteecondary 
in.titution  beeed  in  New  York.    a.  a  former  Pinancial  Aid  Director  and 
a  past  Title  iv  recipient,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address 
thii  ■ubcommittee.    Por  the  paat  ten  years  I  have  been  involved  in  a 
variety  of  financial  aid  activities,  including  appointment  in  1976  by 
then  Commisisoner  of  Education,  Ernst  I.  Boyer,  to  a  panel  of  experts 
on  the  new  funding  process.  Por  the  past  severel  years,  I  have  served 
es  a  liaison  to  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  proprietary  school 
sector  and  presently  I  serve  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  National  student 
Aid  Coalition. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  comment  and  make  suggestions  on  the 
proprietary  sector  as  it  relate,  to  the  Title  iv  programs.    But  I  also 
come  to  you  today  to  ask  about  our  country's  future  plana  for  training 
today's  citisens  for  tomorrow's  jobs,    i  believe  Title  iv  is  not  only 
essential  as  part  of  this  plan,  but  provides  the  most  effective  and 
flexible  means  to  address  the  training,  retraining  and  educational 
needs  of  our  adult  population. 

Apex  Technical  School  is  located  in  New  York  City  with  a  branch 
campus  in  Port  Lauderdale,  piorida.    Apex  train,  over  3,000  student,  a 
yeer  in  ,uch  diver.e  trades  as  welding,  diesel  mechanics,  auto  body 
repair,  auto  mechanics,  refrigeration  and  air  conditioning,    in  1984, 
in  a  joint  venture  with  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Apex  opened  a 
new  branch.  The  prench  Culinary  institute,  which  teaches  the  basics  of 
Prench  clae.ical  cuisine,    our  educational  phiio.ophy  at  Apex  i.  to 
offer  a  maximum  amount  of  vocational  training  in  a  minimum  amount  of 
time.    Time  is  precious  to  our  students.    Por  every  hour  they  ate  in 
.chool  is  an  hour  they  are  not  working  to  earn  a  living. 
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Our  students  dicfer  from  the  traditional  college  student.  The 
average  Apex  atudent  ie  a  25-year  old  male  from  an  athnic  minority 
group.    Porty-five  percent  of  our  atudanta  do  not  have  a  high  achool 
diploma  or  ita  equivalent.    Vfe  train  a  fair  repreaantation  of  whites, 
blacKa,  hispanica,  Aaiana,  imroigranta,  unemployed,  underemployed  and 
diaplaoed  worKera.   Sohoola  liKe  Apex  are   in  the  forefront  of 
responding  to  the  needs  of  an  economy  changing  from  an  induatrial  beee 
to  a  aarvice  oriented  one,  and  to  one  of  higher  technologies. 

At  ths  French  Culinary  Institute,  on  the  other  hand,  our  students 
are  non-traditional  but  in  a  different  way.    The  average  age  is  31, 
40%  havr  some  college  background,  30%  are  college  graduates.  BlecKs, 
Asians  and  Hispanics  are  in  the  minority  and  the  average  income  level 
is  middle-class  or  better. 

X  believe  that  Apex  Technical  School  and  the  French  Culinary 
Inatitute,  each  in  its  own  way,   repreaents  the  non-traditional 
atudent.     With  variations  due  to  local  demographica  and  type  of 
programa  offered,   they  are  representative  of  students  at  career 
schools    acroas    the    county.    What   does   this   profile    of  the 
non-traditional  atudent  mean?    First  let  us  looK  at  aome  realities  of 
the  present  state  of  the  American  economy  and  educations 

1.  The  economy  of  the  United  States  is  shifting  frcn  an 
industrial  to  a  service  and  high  technology  base. 

2.  Four  out  of  five  future  jobs  will  require  training,  but  not 
necessarily  a  college  degree. 

3.  Unskilled  workers  proliferate,  primarily  due  to  the  large 
percentage  of  high  school  dropouts,  especially  among  minority  youth. 
For  example,  in  my  state  of  New  York,  one  of  the  stntes  most  committed 
to  education,  53%  of  all  blacks  over  18  have  never  completed  high 
school;  58%  of  all  hispanics  have  nev.'r  com(.leted  high  achool. 
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4.  Not  only  do  uneklUtd  workers  proliferate,  but  we  now  face 
the  challenge  of  competing  in  a  world  labor  market.  American 
manufacturers  are  increasingly  taking  advantage  of  low-cost  production 
labor  in  other  countries.    The  higher  cost  of  the  American  worker  must 
be  commensurate  with  an  increase  in  skills,  so  we  need  facilities  to 
provide  this  training  and  familiarity  with  the  new  technologies. 

5.  The  American  adult  changes  careers/ jobs  an  average  of  five 
times  during  his/her  lifetime. 

How  are  we  going  to  address  the  problems  of  the  displaced  worker, 
the  career-changer,  and  the  high  school  dropout?    The  opportunity  to 
pursue  further  education  and  training  as  an  adult  is  one  of  the  most 
cherished  aspects  of  the  American  educational  eystem,  and  critical  if 
one   is  forced  to  change  careers  due  to  a  changing  economic 
environment.    If  one  is  laid  off,  if  one  is  underemployed,  if  one  ie  a 
new  immigrant  to  this  country  without  marketable  skills,  where  is  one 
to  turn?  If  4  out  of  5*  jobs  will  not  require  a  college  degree,  who  is 
going  to  provide  the  skills  training?    The  colleges?    Industry?  The 
apprenticeship  system?     According  to  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Hayhew,  Professor 
of   Education   at  Stanford,   who  wrote  in    "Higher   Education  of 
Occupations"! 

...  Careful  observers  of  the  apprenticeship  system  judge  it 
generally  inadequate  to  prepare  the  large  number  of  skilled  workers 
which  the  technological  society  demands.     Trade  unions  limit  the 
number  of  apprentices  accepted,  in  part  to  protect  job  equities  of 
their  members.     Employers  frequently  restrict  apprenticeships  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  more  efficient  to  pay  overtime  to  experienced 
workers  than  to  pay  low  wages  to  less  experienced  and  less  effective 
apprentices.    Another  alternative  is  to  expect  bueiness  and  industry 
to  provide  extensive  educational  programs  ...  other  studies,  however, 
. . .    (show)    that   only   larger  firms  operate  formally  organised 
educational  training  programs,  and  that  these  ars  more  frequently  for 
managerial  and  professional  employees  than  for  technical  or  skills 
level  workers. " 
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Thui  tht  nttd  for  Ap«x  exists.     Not  iust  Apex  and  the  French 
Culinary  Institute,  but  most  career  schools  are  filling  that  needt 
making  people  entry  level  ready  with  skills  needed  to  enter  the  work 
force  or  to  respond  to  the  chang    <^  needs  of  industry.    For  example, 
Apex  retrained  displaced  workers  from  the  Hahwah,  New  Jersey  Ford 
Hotor  Co.  plant  and  workers  tijm  the  Seatrain  Shipbuilding  Co.  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  In  fact,  proprietary  schools  provide  70%  of  all 
poeteecondary  vocational  training  in  the  United  States  today. 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  Congress  had  the  foresight  to  recognize 
this  fact  and  extended  Title  zv  programs  to  the  non-traditional 
students  in  proprietary  schools.     Some  points  made  in  a  1963  study 
conducted  by  the  National  Commission  of  Student  Financial  Assistance 
illustrate  the  success  of  that  act  in  providing  training  opportunities 
to  a  large  share  of  the  population i 

1.  Nearly  two- thirds  of  studsnts  at  private  career  schools 
applied  for  financial  Assistance f 

2.  The  private  career  institution  sector  is  providing  financial 
assistance  to  individuals  with  an  average  age  of  over  25) 

3.  54%  of  those  receiving  financial  assistance  are  from  minority 
groups; 

4.  56%  of  those  receiving  financial  assistance  come  from 
families  with  incomes  under  $6,000;  and 

5.  These  institutions  serve  a  greater  proportion  of  independent 
or  self-supporting  students  than  other  poetsecondary  sectors;  54%  of 
those  receiving  aid  at  a  private  career  school  do  not  k.^ve  any 
parental  support. 

X  would  hope  that  it  is  clear  to  the  committee  how  important 
Title  XV  funds  are  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  national  economic  and 
educational  goals. 
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On  tht  other  hand^  although  proprittary  school  ttudtntt  havt 
bentfitttd  from  Titlt  ZVi  thty  are  not  being  fairly  treated  with 
regard  to  certain  Title  IV  regulatione.    At  almoet  every  level,  theee 
prograffle  preeent  diecriminatory  problena  for  our  atudente,  from  the 
etate  allotment  formulae  through  to  the  application  for  the  Fell  Qrant 
itfelf.    Some  of  these  probleme  etem  from  Itgielative  language  while 
others  derive  from  arbitrary  decisions  made  in  the  Department  of 
Education. 


Lrt  me  give  you  florae  examples  i 

1.  In  tho  application  for  the  Pell  Qrant  iteelf,  the  Department 
of  Education  has  repeatedly  refused  to  use  the  term  postsecondary 
institution.  The  form  ie  an  application  for  *collegee.*  Qiven  the 
lack  of  information  dieseminated  on  theee  programe  in  general,  thie 
eole  reference  to  collegee  could  confuee  students  over  whether  Pell 
Grant  funde  could  be  ueed  at  career  training  echools.  Z  believe  the 
term  postsecondary  inetitution  ie  essential  on  the  application. 

2.  The  formula  for  disbursing  campus-baeed  aid  to  clock  hour 
schools  uses  different  and  more  limiting  criteria.  In  applying  for 
campus-baeed  aid  (SBOG,  ndsL,  CWS) ,  proprietary  echoole  must  count 
only  students  enrolled  in  eligible  programe  for  Title  zv  funds,  making 
adjustments  for  students  who  do  not  complete  the  couree  of  study. 
This  seems  a  fair  way  to  report  enrollment.     But  theee  funds  are 
dispersed  on  a  *fair-8hare'  basis.     We  ehare  these  funds  with 
universitiee  and  colleges.    The  enrollment  figuree  that  universitiee 
and  colleges  report  arc  taken  from  Begis  data  which  include  many 
students  and  programs  that  are  not  Title  ZV  eligible.  Zn  their  case, 
there  is  no  adjustment  made  for  students  who  do  not  complete  the 
academic  year.     Bow  can  it  be  said  that  we  are  participating  in 
fair-share  if  we  are  not  comparably  evaluated?    To  illuetrate  my 
point,   the  students  at  Apex  Technical  School  qualified  for  $1.6 
million  in  Pell  Grant  aid  last  year  and  their  total  SEOG  allotment  was 
$50,000.    Meanwhile,  at  the  University  of  California  Zrvine,  the  total 
Pell  expenditure  was  $2.1  million  (31%  more  than  Apex)  but  they  have 
an  SEOG  allotment  of  $529,000  (1000%  more  than  Apex). 
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3.  Title  XV  funds  acr  dit?ers«d  to  state  grant  prograna  although 
they  diacriminate  agairat  thif  career  school  atudent*    lach  atate  ia 
allotted  88X0  funda  baff^cO  cn  th<^  number  of  atudenta  enrolled  in  ita 
poataecondary  achoolar  and  ii  cnn  incorporate  theae  funda  into  ita 
atate  grant  program.    Moat  at.&te8  have  excluded  proprietary  achoola  in 
their  88X0  progranar  but  tlu^y  oce  more  than  happy  to  count  proprietary 
achool  atudenta  in  aakina  for  federal  funda  under  the  atate  allotment 
formula.     I  would  aak  the  S^ri^te  to  deny  88XG  funds  to  thoae  atatea 
that  ignore  the  needa  of  ^iroprietary  achool  atudenta  in  their  atate 
grant  programa. 

4.  Clock  hour  atudenta  are  required  to  do  20%  more  work  for  any 
Title  XV  funda  they  aeek.  Moat  traditional  achools  meaaure  a  atudent*a 
couraa  load  by  credit  hourar  while  moat  trade  achoola  uae  clock  houra. 
The  Department  of  Education  hac  chosen  to  set  900  clock  hours  aa  the 
equivalent  of  24  credit  houra.  Under  thia  definition  a  full-time  clock 
hour  student  must  attend  24  hours  par  week  for  37  and  1/2  weeka  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  a  full  grant.  The  average  full-time  college 
atudent  attenda  claaa  12  houra  per  week  for  30  weeks.  Xn  other  wordSr 
a  non-traditional  atudent  entering  achool  on  September  17  would  have 
to  attend  until  May  24  of  the  following  year,  without  even  Chriatmas 
Day  off.    The  Congress  itself  hai!  defined  a  full  clock  hour  year  aa 
720  clock  houra  in  Veterana  Adminiatration  legialation.  When  preaented 
with  theae  inconaiatenciear  the  Department  of  Education  has  failed  to 
justify  ita  poaition.    (8ee  addendum). 

5.  The  calendar  that  the  Department  of  Education  uaea  to 
adminiater   Title   XV  funda   ia  not  aensitive   to  the  needs  of 

non- traditional  atudenta.    We  have  atudenta  who  start  claates  all  year 
round.     Someone  who  is  out  of  work  needs  training  immediately.  Xf 
laiA  off  in  Juner  he/she  wanta  to  start  training  in  June.    Pell  Grant 
applications  for  an  award  year  are  not  accepted  after  May  1  of  that 
award  year.     Students  starting  achool  between  May  1  and  June  30  can 
not  receive  their  grant  until  July  1. 
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ThtM  trt  but  tomt  of  tht  inequititt  which  occur  in  Titlt  XV 
tdminittrttion.     Qivtn  tht  nttdi  of  our  country  for  tkilltd  ltbor» 
givtn  tht  vision  thtt  Congrttt  ditpltytd  whtn  thett  progrunt  tnd 
inttitutiont  wtrt  dttntd  tligiblt  to  ptrticipttt  in  Titlt  ZVr  X  tn 
turt  it  wta  not  inttndtd  thtt  obtttcltt  tnd  ditcriminttory  prtctictt 
thould  limit  thtir  tligibillty.    X  would  ttk  thtt  tht  Congrttt,  in  tht 
rtauthoritation  procttSr  oxtmine  thttt  iatutt  ctrtfully  in  order  to 
providt  frttdon  of  choict  to  tht  non-traditiontl  ttudtntr  along  with 
unrtttricttd  tccttt  to  and  tquittblt  participation  in  tht  Titlt  XV 
progrant. 

Thtnk  you  for  thia  opportunity  tnd  X  will  try  to  anawtr  any 
quaationa  that  you  might  havt. 
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ADDENDUM 
DOROTHY  CANN  TESTIMONY 
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OCXX  HOUR/CREDIT  HOUR  OQKVEHSION  ADDENDUM 
THE  ISSUE 

9am  prlvftU  vooitionil  schools  hsvt  tltctod  to  ehsmt  th»ir  ■»f>v«4 
Of  assuring  stutent  progrtss  from  clock  hour,  to  c^it^J^^ 

conotm  thit  tht  convtrsion  to  cr«au  hour  Mssursnvnt  hss  niaultiO  in 
•n  txctsslvt  incrosst  In  tht  Poll  smount  swsrdtd  to  suxknti! 

»A  *!f"?^i  convtwlon  hsa  sristn  bsfors.    Th»  DsMrtntnt  of 

Cducstion  a»cidtd  St  thit  tint  tht  tccrsditing  cownltjiSns^r.  tL 
propT^thority  to  rsvitw  conv.r.lon  rsqutsU-Ti^riri:  ^.«ry 
.r.::'irc^*o.t;:r"  "  ^^^^^  r.Utlonshlp  to 

Tht  convtrsion  iuut  is  conplicstsd  by  tht  probltfn  of  connictirw 
dtfinitiont  Of  what  dttttmints  sn  scsdtmic  yar  in  those  schoSl. 
mtaturt  coursts  in  clock  hours.    Difftrsnt  dtfinitiona  .rt  ustd  ^ 

1.  Dtpartintnt  of  Education 

2.  Vtttrana  Aaministration 

3.  Social  Security  A*uinistr«tion 

1Q-7Q  ^2/  '»"«>^«'»*"Jr«"  Jft«»s  Moort  to  Ptttr  Voight  dattd  July  9, 
iv/v0  nr«  Noort  stattd; 

•Wt  (Departiwnt  of  Education)  should  rtftr  any  prtsent  or 
futurt  institutional  rtquests  for  clock  hour  to  cridit  hour 
convtrsion  to  tht  appropriate  accrtditing  group  for  rtvitw  and 
approval • 

•Finally,  as  w»  agrt«rd  at  our  last  matting  with  the 
accr^iting  groups,  wt  should  only  «Rploy  tht  clock  hour  to 
crtdit  hour  convtrsion  as  a  probler.  solving  ttchnique  whtn  a 
sptcific  cast  arises.* 

purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  oro^fid^  a  discuMion  of  th^  n^^n. 
by  which  fair  snd  souitabAe  tQuations  of  clock  iioars  tr.  t^r^it  h»..r«  ■ 
can  be  sstablishtd  for  all  institution   ■■  - 

PA.r.M       ilL^^  iHi*'?*^  P*"^*^  (students,  tht  Dtpartment  of 

Education,  tht  accrtditing  comissions,  and  tht  schools)  to  dtvtlop  fair 
srri  reprtaentativt  policies  to  speak  to  thtse  issutsT  «vtJop  tair 

Because  of  thtir  traditional  focus  on  "hands-on*  lab  work  (versus 
tht  lectart  and  outsidt  preparation  oritntation  of  traditional  sducation), 
privatt  vocational  schools  have  generally  «»«surtd  a  stiden??s  ^esT 
in  clock  or  contact  hours.    Although  no  definition  of  crtdit  hour  exists 
in  the  Department  of  Education  regulations,  a  history  of  tht  prtsvmed 
aquivaltncy  (of  clock  hours  to  crtdit  hours)  can  bt  found  by  axam^ng 

1    .r"*"**  "^^^  raquirtd  to  rtceive  one  acadtmic  ytar  of 

financial  aid.  ' 

*Submitteu  to  Dcpartr.ient  of  Fducatioiu  'Office  of  Student  Financial 
Assistance  by  NATT5,  AlCS  and^^5::E.  5/11/S4 
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uphsmprt  or  pxicatiqn 


1972  to  1978 

Initially^  undtr  tht  rcLL  Crant  progrwi  (thtn  tBOC)<  Vm  Munt  of 
•  atuatnt**  grant  m»«  biMd  on  •  eonblnttion  of  tht  length  of  tht  progrvn 
•nd  •  Rlniflun  n^inbti*  of  clock  hourt  ptr  wtK.   Thtrv  m«  •  dlscrtpaney 
bttwvtn  PELL  ana  tht  Qinpu»-baMkl  •oadtmlc  yttr.   A  ttutent  rcctlv«<S  • 
full-tlmt  Mrd  in  Ctinpu»>baM4  for  atUnding  •  nlnlwn  of  oight  nntht 
•t  24  clock  hourt  ptr  wttk#  •pproxintUly  760  hourt  (92  wttkt  x  24  clock 
hourt).    Hcwtvtn  tn  arbiUary  figurt  of  1200  clock  hourt  Mt  ottignod 
•t  equal  to  a  full-tint  yaar  with  ragarda  to  tht  KLL  (BCOG)  grant. 

1979  to  Praatnt 

On  January  24 1  1979 1  a  now  att  of  rtgulationa  i«a  iaauad  which 
introductd  tht  conctpt  of  quantity  of  training  rathtr  than  tlapatd  timt. 
This  rtgulationi  for  txanplt  in  tht  OSL  programi  rtdtfinad  tht  nininun 
program  tligibility  from  aix  calondar  nontha  to  600  houra.    Thua«  aducation 
was  mtaaurtd  not  in  tht  Itngth  of  tht  time  it  took  to  conplttt  a  program^ 
but  rathtr  in  tht  actual  amount  of  training  which  occurrad.   At  tht  oam 
timti  tht  minimum  amount  of  instruction  to  qualify  a  atudtnt  for  a  full 
acadtmic  ytar  t«8  dtcraasad  from  tht  prtvioua  1200  clock  houra  to  900 
clock  hours  and  for  Canpua-bastd  was  incraaatd  to  900  clock  houra. 

This  change  tms  apporvntly  justifltd  by  tht  following  ass^tiona. 
According  to  comnunity  standards  (att  psgt  5),  lab  instruction  is  convtrtad 
on  ttw  basis  of  30  hours  squalling  one  aamattr  crtdit  hour  and  45  hours 
of  ahop  equalling  one  semester  credit  hour.    If  the  curriculijn  were  half 
lab  and  half  ahop«  then  an  appropriate  conversion  would  be  37.5  clock 
hours  for  each  credit  hour.    This  would  result  in  900  hours  equalling  24 
semester  credit  hours«  tht  minimoni  definition  of  academic  year  for 
achools  measuring  in  credits. 


In  1979 «  the  Veterans  Administration  redjced  its  minimiv?  full-time 
definition  from  30  for  hands-on  dominated  programs  and  25  for  theory 
Cominated  programs  to  22/18  respectively  for  clock  hours  per  week«  and 
Iran  15  to  12  for  credit  hours  per  week. 

At  the  aame  time«  the  Department  ot  Education  decreased  iU  minlmusn 
requirement  for  a  full-time  student  from  15  to  12  credit  hours  per  week; 
r:cwever»  they  did  not  decrease  the  parallel  requirement  for  clock  hour 
achools. 

According  to  the  appendix  of  the  regulationi  the  900  hours  were 
based  on  the  Veterans  Administration*a  previous  requirement  of  25  clock 
hours  per  weci«  times  36  weeka  (nine  months).   The  Veteran.%  AAninistration 
then  reduced  Wiis  requirmnt  to  22  houra  per  week  for  ahop-oriented 
courses  (792  total  clock  hours)  and  18  houra  per  week  for  couraes  which 
consisted  primarily  of  lheor>'-reIated  work  (648  toUl  clock  houra).  It 
ia  significant  that  as  early  as  1979  the  Veterans  A<Mniatration  recognized 
that  private  vocational  achools  are  not  necessarily  homogeneous  and  vary 
aa  to  the  degree  of  theory  taught. 
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U)lMs  •  sUiatnt  iftfl  in  poitMoondiry  school  prior  to  Hav  i.  loas 

••curity  btrwfiU  for  ttundirm  at  pottMcondary  •chooU. 

»f>  K.*^  currtnt  .undirdi  .uu  th»  dtfinition  for  full-tlmt  .utua  im 
20  hours  s  wttK  for  H  wttKs  (720  toUl  clock  hours). 

yncrss— d  Th»orv  at  Privaf  VocsUonal  Schools 

Tht  «jority  of  curricula  at  privsU  voMtionsl  ochools  eontaina  a 
grtiittr  .l.n.nt  Of  pr.ctios  thsn  irth.  ess.  in  tr«JiUoSl  hSl!^*"'  ' 
•ducstion.    In  tact,  ths  oquivsltncy  of  900  dock  hours  to  24  cnrdit 

^JSlSt^it??::;.'^^*'*^'*:"*        P^*^^  voationsl  tduc-tipTw.. 
•inoat  entirely  •hands-on.-   Howtver,  ««  mors  privsU  vocational  Ichoola 

^^^^^^^Jf^l  coursts  eonotoMd  with  hi^h  ttchnology,  and  aa 
■ort  ccwrunity  colltgta  and  privatt  institution^  novt  toward^  occupational 
•Ptcialitiaa,  the  diatinctiona  between  the  two  oectora  Sia^er^^Ji^ 

OOWUNITy  STAWIWIDS 

.^^^^^  DepartJnent  of  Education  reguletiona  conUin  no  prescription 
for  converjUon,  there  is  considerable  uniformity  in  the  standirds  set 
forth  by  the  higher  education  conrunity  to  dttennine  credit  hour  equivalences. 

^ntt^'^i:!  ^i*'  "J  organizations  and  «nuala  which  aU  s^at 

identical  converaion  formula.)  — »-r»a* 

a^^^^^S"r'^.'^  Department  of  Education  follows  these  comimnity 
etandaris  for  assigning  academic  credit: 


2. 


3. 


one  semester  credit  hour  for  each  fifteen  classroom  contact 
hours  requiring  30  hours  of  outaide  preparation  or  equivalent; 

one  semester  credit  hour  for  each  30  houra  of  lab  work  plua 
the  neoeasacy  outside  preparation  or  equivalent; 

one  semester  credit  hour  for  45  houra  of  arwp  instruction 
(contact  houra  or  equivalent). 

Pull-time  aemeater  academic  year  (AY)  (credit  houra)  •  24 
Pull-time  acadenuc  year  (Ay)  (clock  houra)  «  900 

Full-time  quarter  academic  year  (AY)  (credit  hours)    «  36 

Clock  Hours  Needed  To 
Cociplete  A5f  As  Defined  In 
Credit  Hour  Definition 

360 
720 
IfOBO 

Clock  Hours  Needed  To 
Conplete  AY  As  Defined  In 
Credit  Hour  Definition 

360 
720 
IfOBO 


Comnunity 

Semester 

Course  Type 

Converaion  Formula 

AY  Credit 

100%  Theory 

15  Houra 

X 

24 

m 

100%  Lab 

30  Hours 

X 

24 

m 

100%  Shop 

45  Houra 

2A 

m 

Course  Type 

Comnunity 

Quarter 

Conversion  Fonmila 

AY  Credit 

100%  Theory 

10  Houra 

X 

36 

m 

100%  Lab 

20  Houra 

X 

36 

B 

100%  Shop 

30  Hours 

X 

36 

m 
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CA5IS  mi?.  NO.  1 


Inwtitution  mm  Clock  Hours  CrtdltHouri 


UnlvfrNl  Technical  Institute 

Auto/Diesel 

Nechanics 

680 

-  Lectuiv 

45.3  • 

■Lecture 

238.5 

-  Lab 

6  < 

*  Lib 

521.5 

*  Shop 

11.6  • 

■  Shop 

-TOTAL 

ST. 

•TOTAL 

1.6 

-  Pell  At«rd 

2.7 ' 

•  Pell  Imti 

Men  Coninunlty  Collftcje 

Auto/DieMl 

Nechanlcfl 

510 

-  Lecturt 

34  - 

-Lecture 

435 

"Lab 

41.5  < 

•  Lib 

945 

-TOTAL 

453' 

■  TOTAL 

1.0 

-  Pell  Awed 

2.0- 

-  Pell  Mird 

Yava  Pal  Comnunlty  CoU«!g« 

Auto/Dl«ael 

nechanlca 

465 

-Lecturt 

31  • 

-Lecture 

750 

-Lab 

25  * 

-Lab 

h215 

-TOTAL 

56  • 

•TOTAL 

1.4 

-  Pell  Awet) 

2.3- 

•  Pill  ImtA 

CASE  SAMPLE  NO.  2 


Institution 


Program 


Clock  Hours 


CnditHoun 


Apex  Technical  Institute 
New  Yorkf  NY 


m  York  Clt*'  Technical 

Collage 
(both  technical  and 

general  rvquirements) 

ERIC 


Regrigerationr 
Air  Conditioning  and 
Appliance  Training 


Bnvlronrantal 
Control  TMhnology 
Heating/Air 
Conditioning 


345    -  Lectuct 

m  -Shop 

625    -  TOTAL 
.69  -  Pell  AuBd 


675 
1^395 

2f07i) 


2.3 


Lectun 
Shop 
TOTAL 
Pell  Avictl 


23  -Lictuct 
6  -Shop 

29  -m 

1.2  -  Fill  AMrt 

45  » Lecture 
31  -Shop 
%  -TOTAL 

3,1  -  Pill  ANinI 
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CUMroa»  ¥orl  la  M«Ma  to  t»  thmy  anfl  l^aurt.   Ub  work  it 
MtviwJ  to  eonuln  ooao  didictlc  Inotmtlon  and  teonotrttlon#  oo  «oll 
00  roqulro  eutoidi  prtporoUon#  olbtlt  looo  thon  it  Vm  Oiot  for  tlwocy 
cUMtt.   Shop  mtk  to  consiaorod  to  eonsltt  MUy  of  pr«otlelnQ  okilU 
to  IncroM  optid  or  preCleioncy  and  not  to  roqulrt  eutoldt  pr^rttlon. 

»r— nt  Div  Prof  ilt  of  WATTS  SchooU 

A  OMPljnQ  of  OiUlOBO  of  tUTTS  ifiotitutiono  thotfi  that  oppro»iwiittly 
half  oTiHt  oourtwork      »y  thooryoritntod,  Slnot  thtt  tUtory 
couraat  fcaya  Vm  oaaa  outaiot  oroparttion  raqulriwtnU  aa  thoat  found  in 
traditiofl  hlQhar  oducation,    Tht  oquivaltnot  of  IS  Iwura  (for  I  crwdlt) 
it  appTOpriatt  for  thaocy  hourt* 

IfMJt  tra  not  laolatad  IncidanU/  but  rtthvr  rapraaant  tha  norm  at 
nimroua  conrunity  oollagaa  toaehlng  Idtntical  caraar  occupations  aa 
taught  at  privau  vooitional  inatitutiona. 


Thui  wt  continut  our  raconmndfttions  that: 

*  Clock  hour  atudanti  ba  traat«d  aqually  with  cr«dit  hour  atudents 
whtn  racffiving  atudant  fiMndal  aid. 

*  Dtparuntnt  of  Education  racognix*  th»  highly  divaraa  curricul^rt 
found  in  prqpriatary  achools. 

*  Accrediting  ccramiaaions  continue  to  provide  the  direction  in 
differentiating  between  theory*  leb  end  ehop. 

*  Requiring  900  clock  hour  acadanlc  year  ii  exceaaive  end  ehould 
be  reviewed  to  aaiura  it  ie  appropriate  to  the  varied  couraea 
offered  by  achoola. 

If  couraee  ere  priaarily  lab  and  ehopi  convereion  to  credit  houn 
ueing  current  conrunity  eUndardsi  will  result  in  the  aame  number  of 
ecademic  yaara^  in  that  900  clock  houre  wuld  convert  to  24  credit 
houre.    Other  courees«  howevar#  have  considerably  greater  theoretical 
CGR^nente  and  thus  outaide  work.    In  thoae  instances i  leas  than  900 
houre  would  equal  e  24  credit  ecademic  year. 

The  ownerehip  btstus  of  the  institution  ehould  not  in  eny  way 
in^ct  how  ouch  aid  a  etudent  racaivea.    If  the  clock  hour  equivalency 
of  an  ecadenic  year  ware  aquiuble*  there  would  not  be  an  Incentive  to 
convert.   The  feet  that  aomt  cradit  hour  end  cldSrhour  eccredited 
institutions  receive  different  awarda  for  the  aamt  program  and  etudent 
efforts  ie  en  inequity  to  etudenta  that  ahould  be  evoided. 

Clear  diractivas  will  continue  to  be  provided  by  the  accrediting 
cownd aalona  ao  that  thay  can  cloaely  review  eny  requeet  to  convert  Trom 
clod^  hour  to  cradit  houre.   The  axleting  comrunity  eundarda  ahould  be 
relied  upon«  end  achoola  ehould  be  required  to  eubmit  copiea  of  their 
currieulvsn  to  the  eccrediting  ccnvniaaiona  ao  that  the  approprieu  aegmtnta 
which  are  lecture  vareus  thoae  which  are  lab  or  ehop  can  be  distinguiehed. 


REOaHMEMDATIOMS 


-  5 
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jU»PENDlX 

*  *DtfinitiorM  Of  Stutent  P«r»oml  tmvm  in  Higher  Bdacation,* 
p€9p^T96      Vm  NitiofMl  Otnttr  for  BaucAtiofMl  StAtiatics  in 
eoap«ntion  with  tHt  Amrietn  AftsoeUtion  of  Ooll^giaU  R»giatrm 
ftnd  AMMions  Of  fiotn,  1968 

*  Tht  NAtionftl  Guldt  to  Credit  RtcomntndBtiont  for  Noncoll«giaU 
OMrM»#  1976 

*  The  2nt»rTMtional  Bncyclop^ia  of  Hightr  Edac«tion#  1977 

*  L»tt»r  from  Jtrry  N.  Kill»r#  Dir^ctori  Of fiot  of  BducationAl 
Qr«dit»  AneriCftn  Council  on  Education«  Novtnter  11  #  1974 

*  *Progr»8a  or  Abuse  —  A  Choice,*  House  OomnittM  Print  No. 
170,  Nownber  1976 

*  Definitions  of  Student  Personnel  Terms  in  Higher  Education*  1968 

*  Po6tsecon(fary  School  Terminology:    A  Handbook  of  Terms  and 
Definitions  for  Describing  Students  in  Postsecondary  Educdtion* 
1975 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Cann. 

Now,  the  committee  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  Dr.  DiBiaggio. 
I  might  sc^y.  Doctor,  that  at  one  time  I  was  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan's  law  school  and  had  the  misfortune  to  see  Michi- 
gan lose  a  football  game  for  the  first  time  to  Michigan  State,  28  to 
0.  That  was  in  1935.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  DiBiaggio.  Well,  you  are  about  to  see  that  again,  sir.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Senator.  I  do  appreciate  this  invitation  to  testify 
before  this  committee  as  an  individual.  I  have  testified  many  times 
before  as  chairman  of  committees  for  our  various  associations.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  this  time  to  be  invited  by  you  to  do  so  in  order 
that  I  might  join  Father  Monan  in  expressing  my  heartfelt  grati- 
tude for  the  leadership  that  you  have  provided  in  the  Senate  on 
education  issues  in  general,  and  particularly  those  relating  to 
higher  education. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  DiBiaggio.  As  a  former  president  of  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut and  a  long-term  resident  of  New  England,  I  do  appreciate 
what  you  and  your  colleagues  in  that  region  did  for  all  of  us,  and  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  extend  our  appreciation  once  again. 

Sir,  as  you  bepin  this  very  careful  and  deliberate  process  of  reau- 
thorizing the  Higher  Education  Act,  I  know  I  do  not  need  to  point 
out  to  you  that  90  percent  of  that  funding  in  that  act  goes  to  stu- 
dent aid  under  title  IV.  I  think  that  is  proper  and,  as  you  have 
stated  earlier,  sir,  it  should  continue. 

The  Federal  role  in  student  aid  is  absolutely  correct  and  proper 
and  has  had  enormous  results.  At  my  own  institution,  which  claims 
over  40,000  students,  more  than  20,000  depend  upon  Federal  stu- 
dent aid. 
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As  in  the  private  sector,  we  have  been  compelled  to  raise  tuition 
in  order  to  meet  our  costs,  and  in  doing  so  have  denied  potential 
access  to  students  who  would  have  attended  our  institution  in  the 
past.  Because  of  Federal  student  aid.  we  have  been  able  to  enroll 
those  students  and  they  have  been  able  to  successfully  remain  in 
our  institution. 

Now,  there  are  some  specific  revisions  or  enhancements  that 
may  be  needed  in  that  title,  particularly  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program.  But  I  do  not  believe,  sir,  that  there  are  any  major 
rewrite  provisions  required,  and  I  would  simply  urge  you  to  contin- 
ue your  support  of  title  IV. 

During  reauthorization,  I  know  that  you,  sir,  and  your  colleagues 
will  recognize  the  complexity  of  the  entire  act  and  watch  out  for 
those  who  would  recommend  very  simplistic  solutions  to  what  are 
very  difficult  problems. 

I  would  ask  respectfully  that  you  maintain  the  great  responsive- 
ness that  you  have  always  exhibited  to  higher  education  at  all 
levels,  and  that  means  the  2-year  institutions,  the  4-year  institu- 
tions, public  and  private. 

We  have  had  a  tradition  of  pluralism  in  this  country  which  I 
think  has  created  an  educational  environment  which  is  the  envy  of 
the  entire  world,  and  I  would  hope  that  we  could  continue  that  plu- 
ral ism,  allowing  students  a  choice  of  those  institutions  that  they 
might  wish  to  attend. 

That  may  sound  strange  coming  from  a  president  of  a  public  in- 
stitution, but  I  '  .appen  to  be  very  proud  of  the  educational  system 
which  has  provided  so  many  of  us  opportunity  in  this  great  coun- 
try. 

I  think  that  you  should  appreciate  that  we  are,  as  a  community, 
trying  very,  very  hard  to  work  together,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
reject,  therefore,  sectoral  splits  that  occur.  I  think  we  should  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  the  m^or  issues,  and  the  major  issue  in  stu- 
dent aid,  of  course,  is  to  provide  aid  to  the  very  neediest  students. 

I  do  not  think  you  or  your  colleagues  should  be  diverted  by  a 
wide  array  of  claims  on  Federal  funds,  and  I  know  that  you  will 
not  do  that. 

In  looking  at  reauthorization  as  well,  I  hope  you  do  not  lose 
track  of  some  of  the  smaller  dollar  programs  that  do  so  many  vital 
things  in  higher  education  as  well.  I  know  that  the  tendency  is  to 
concentrate  on  title  IV  because  it  is  so  very  large.  We  have  other 
concerns,  of  course. 

Support  for  our  graduate  students  is  becoming  a  more  critical 
issue.  That  falls  not  only  in  part  under  title  IV,  but  under  title  IX 
as  well.  Costs  for  our  graduate  students  are  rising  and  their  debts 
are  increasing  because  they  are  depending  so  much  more  on  loans 
and  getting  so  much  less  in  grants. 

That  issue  is  a  critical  one  because  we  may,  in  effect,  be  destroy- 
ing our  seed  corn,  and  the  problems  that  may  generate  for  us  in 
the  future  you  are,  I  know,  all  too  well  are  of. 

We  are  concerned  as  well  about  the  state  of  our  facilities.  Our 
academic  buildings  are  getting  in  bad  disrepair.  We  are  falling  des- 
perately behind  in  instrumentation.  At  my  own  institution  of 
Michigan  State,  we  have  $35  million  now  in  high-priority  renova- 
tion projects  in  research  and  graduate  education  alone,  plus  74  mil- 
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lion  in  other  deferred  maintenance  projects  which  we  must  ad- 
dress. 

It  is  reducing  our  capacity  to  teach  adequately  and  do  the  re- 
search that  is  so  critical  for  our  Nation's  future.  We  are  equally 
concerned  about  title  VI,  of  course,  international  programs,  which 
have  never  been  adequately  funded,  because  they  are  the  key  to 
our  foreign  policy,  our  foreign  trade,  and  I  think  ultimately  to  our 
economy  and  our  security. 

I  would  ask  you  also  to  pay  further  attention  to  title  II,  research 
libraries,  because  they  are,  after  all,  the  basis  of  graduate  study 
and  research.  They  also  need  reliable  and  continuous  support. 

Last  week.  Senator,  the  American  Council  on  Education  sent  to 
all  members  of  this  subcommittee  an  extensive  set  of  recommenda* 
tions  for  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  Those  rec- 
ommendations reflect  considerable  consensus  generated  over  two 
years  of  discussions  among  representatives  of  higher  education  as- 
sociations and  campus  officials, 

I  urge  you  to  give  those  recommendations  careful  attention  be- 
cause I  do  think  that  they  reflect  the  views  of  the  majority  of  us  in 
the  higher  education  community. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  DiBiaggio  follows:] 
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Testimony  before  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  September  10,  1985, 
delivered  by  Dr.  John  A.  DiBiaggio,  President,  Michigan  State  University. 


I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee.  The 
last  time  I  appeared  before  this  subcommittee  I  was  president  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  and  I  dted  some  general  observations  on  higher  education  and 
some  observations  that  were  unique  to  the  University  of  Connecticut  and  to 
New  England.    At  the  time,  I  expressed  serious  concern  about  the  proposed 
student  flnancial  aid  reductions  that,  if  enacted,  would  have  had  a  damaging 
rippling  effect  throughout  our  nation.    It  was  clear  to  me  that  the 
administration's  proposals  not  only  would  have  closed  the  doors  of  opportunity 
to  many  deserving  students,  but  would  have  locked  those  doors.    The  national 
interest— from  national  defense  to  the  economy — would  not  have  been  served, 
and  I  am  grateful  that  the  drastic  cuts  recommended  did  not  come  about— at 
least  not  this  year.    To  be  sure,  however,  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of 
proposals  that  threaten  opportunities  for  deserving  students  by  cutting,  and, 
indeed,  by  eliminating  programs  that  guarantee  access. 

I  now  appear  before  you  as  president  of  Michigan  State  University,  a 
university  known  as  the  "pioneering  land-grant  university,**  as  the  prototype 
of  the  land-grant  university,  a  type  of  institution  truly  unique  in  the  world. 
From  my  new  vantage  point,  I  have  the  obligation— and  to  be  honest  with  you 
the  strong  inclination— to  speak  out  even  more  forcefully  on  issues  related  to 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.    When  you  live  in  the  middle 
of  a  campus  whose  creation  revolutionized  public  higher  education,  you  are 
imbued  with  an  enhanced  appreciation  for  the  potential  of  auch  a  university. 

Before  citing  some  specific  recommendations,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  a  fear  I  have.    It  might  sound  like  a  play  on  words,  since  Michigan 
State  in  another  era  was  labeled  a  '*cow  college,"  but  I  am  afraid  of 
homogenization.    I  am  afraid  that  the  diversity,  the  mosaic  texture,  the 
variety,  the  coming  together  of  varloua  groups  and  ideas  ia  being  challenged 
by  those  who  would  lock  those  doors  I  mentioned.    At  Michigan  State,  for 
example,  diversity  has  enriched  ua.    There  is  probably  no  institution  that  has 
been  as  "democratic"  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word.    Michigan  State  has  had 
five  Rhodes  Scholars  in  the  past  four  years.    On  the  other  hand,  Michigan 
State  has  provided  opportunities — and  I  am  happy  to  aay  college  degrees 
because  of  a  stepped-up  retention  program— to  students  who  might  have  been 
categorized  at  one  time  as  "average."   The  Rhodea  Scholar  enriches  the 
student  whose  academic  background  might  not  have  been  as  intense.  The 
hard-working  "average"  student  enriches  the  Rhodes  Scholar  by  his  or  her 
unique  abilities,  experiences,  cultural  backcpround,  zest  for  living,  drive  to 
succeed.    The  loas  of  the  so^alled  "average"  atudent  would  be  felt  just  as 
atrongly  aa  the  loss  of  a  Rhodes  Scholar.    At  Michigan  State,  we  cherish 
access  to  each  other,  as  well  aa  access  to  the  educational  experience.  As 
Michigan*a  land-grant  university,  we  serve  the  citizens  of  our  state,  but  we 
alao  have  more  overseas  programs  than  any  other  university.    We  enroll 
students  from  every  county  in  Michigan,  from  every  state,  and  from  over  100 
foreign  nations— and  our  students  thrive  on  this  type  of  diversity.  The 
economic  development  efforts  from  state  and  nation  benefit  from  this  thriving, 
I  assure  you.    It  ia  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  without  a  significant  and 
equitable  commitment  of  federal  financial  aid  to  our  students,  we  will  ensure 
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I  would  like  to  recommend,  too,  that  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Hig^her 
Education  act  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  ceiling^  on  the  Title  VI 
Program.    It  is  clearer  everyday  that  our  role  in  the  global  village  demands 
that  we  mount  a  stepped-up  effort  to  provide  expertise  in  foreign  trade, 
resource  management,  education,  econoiinics,  and  other  areas  central  to  our 
national  interest.    At  Michigan  State  we  have  formal  centera  in  African 
Studies,  Advanced  Study  of  International  Development,  and  Canadian  Studies. 
The  development  of  expertise  in  these  and  parallel  areas  is  a  natural  federal 
responsibility  if  public  policy  is  to  be  relevant  to  foreign  policy  and  trade 
needs,  needs  not  recognized  yet  as  relevant  to  individual  atate  governmenta. 
It  is  80  very  obvious  that  our  nation  must  bring  together  all  the  expertise  and 
information  it  can  in  the  languages  and  culture  of  Japan,  China,  Latin 
America,  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  AMca. 

The  current  Title  VI  ceiling  of  approximately  $30  million  ia  not  adequate. 
Five  years  ago,  the  President'a  CommisGdon  on  Foreign  Language  and 
International  Studies  auggested  an  absolute  minimum  need  for  the  Title  VI 
Programs  of  $75  million.    Of  course,  the  requirements  today  are  even  greater, 
and  the  ceiling  must  be  appropriate  if  we  as  a  nation  are  to  make  the 
contributions  that  surely  are  in  our  best  national  interest,  and  in  the  interest 
of  humankind  throughout  the  world. 

Two  yeara  ago,  we  were  branded  a  "Nation  at  Risk".    We  increase  that 
risk  if  we  fail  to  send  the  signal  that  traditional  commitments  to  access, 
opportunity,  quality,  and  accountability  will  be  honored.    The  reauthorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  will  be  looked  to  as  such  a  signal.    Thank  you  for 
the    oportunity  to  speak  here  today. 
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of  the  number  of  high  school  graduates,  the  public  institutions  this 
year  seem  to  have  come  in  very  strong  with  their  enrollment. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  student  financial  aid 
uncertainties  because  people  have  been  hearing  that  for  the  last  2 
or  3  years  and  nothing  significant  has  happened  to  change  the  pic- 
ture. So  I  would  guess  that  there  has  not  been  a  major  impact  as 
far  as  I  can  see. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Cann. 

Ms.  Cann.  I  would  have  to  agree  with  Dr.  Liston.  We  have  expe- 
rienced in  the  last  6  months  a  decrease  in  enrollment,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  we  can  attribute  it  directly  to  that. 

Senator  Stafford.  All  right.  Dr.  DiBiaggio. 

Dr.  DiBiaggio.  Senator,  our  enrollment  is  somewhat  up,  but  as 
Father  Monan  stated,  it  was  a  greater  concern  back  in  1980  when 
we  saw  a  definite  blip  upwards,  and  that  concerned  me  at  the  time 
and  I  testified  regarding  that  because  I  was  concerned  that  stu- 
dents would  be  moving  from  the  private  to  the  public  sectoi,  which 
would,  in  essence,  push  students  out  at  the  periphery  from  the 
public  sector — students  who  were  at  the  margin — as  well  as  hurt- 
ing the  private  sector. 

So  it  is  a  dangerous  game  we  play.  Our  enrollment  is  up.  Now, 
the  other  thing  we  do  not  know.  Senator,  and  we  never  can  seem  to 
measure  is  students  who  do  not  apply  at  all  to  any  institution  be- 
cause of  a  concern  of  a  lack  of  financial  aid. 

There  may  be  students  who  consider  it  inappropriate  to  borrow 
too  much  money.  I  grew  up  in  one  of  those  families  that  found  bor- 
rowing abhorrent.  I  still  think  there  are  families  like  that  who, 
feeling  that  they  must  depend  too  heavily  on  loans,  decide  not  to 
have  their  children  attend  college  at  all. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Senator  Simon. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Father  Monan,  in  your  testimony  you  note  that  freshman  appli- 
cations rose  from  6,000  in  1972  to  16,000  in  the  spring  of  1985.  Are 
you  noticing  a  difference  in  family  income  levels?  In  other  words, 
are  we,  in  fact,  as  some  have  suggested,  segregating  American 
higher  education  on  the  basis  of  economics? 

Father  Monan.  We  notice  it  very  clearly.  Senator.  Boston  Col- 
lege was  originally  founded  in  1863  to  educate  the  children  of  im- 
migrants, almost  all  of  whom  were  poor.  Over  the  past  10  years,  we 
have  followed  very  carefully  the  self-reported  income  of  parents  on 
the  part  of  our  students  and  we  do  find  that  as  costs  have  risen 
dramatically,  the  income  bracket  of  larger  and  larger  proportions 
of  our  students  are  climbing. 

Senator  Simon.  I  notice  in  your  appendix  you  say  "we  recom- 
mend." Is  this  

Father  Monan.  Boston  College. 

Senator  Simon.  Boston  College? 

Father  Monan.  Right. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  On  the  Pell  grants,  obviously  one  of 
the  key  things  is  that  percentage  figure.  As  we  go  forward,  if  I  may 
use  the  four  of  you  as  illustrative  of  where  we  are,  representing 
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public,  private  and  proprietary— we  simply  have  to  have  an  agree- 
ment. 

I  am  not  here  advocating  any  certain  figure  other  than  I  strongly 
advocate  that  we  can  find  agreement. 

Father  Monan.  I  believe  I  saw  some  of  the  association  members 
enter  behind  us,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  take  that  very  much 
to  heart  as  they  work  together. 

Senator  Simon.  I  hope  so;  I  hope  the  message  gets  out. 

Your  master  calendar  idea,  I  agree  with  completely. 

Dr.  Liston,  I  have  made  no  notes;  I  need  not  ask  questions  on 
your  testimony. 

I  would  only  say  to  Ms.  Cann  that  I  think  your  institutions— I 
am  not  just  talking  about  Apex— and  your  cooking  schools— that  is 
the  wrong  word;  I  am  sorry. 

Ms.  Cann.  That  is  fine;  that  is  what  we  do. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  But  the  proprietary  schools,  the  schools 
that  are  teaching  trades  very  directly,  putting  people  in  the  mar- 
ketplace very  directly,  I  think  make  a  tremendous  contribution, 
and  I  hope  we  can  adequately  protect  those  interests. 

Dr.  Di^Maggio,  two  questions;  two  things  you  touch  on,  I  think 
are  real'  ^  important.  One  is  the  encouragement  in  graduate  school. 
Do  you  have  any  specifics  as  to  what  we  can  do? 

I  think  you  were  talking  about  graduate  school  when  you  said  we 
are  consuming  our  seed  corn,  and  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  am  con- 
cerned both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  of  what  is  happening 
to  American  higher  education  in  graduate  school. 

Dr.  DiBiAGGio.  Well,  as  I  said.  Senator,  and  I  know  how  well 
aware  you  are  of  this  entire  problem,  the  fact  is  that  the  heavy, 
heavy  reliance  now  on  loans  and  the  reduction,  if  you  will,  in  real 
dollars  on  the  grant  side  and  the  inability  of  institutions  to  pro- 
vide, therefore,  adequate  stipends  for  support  discourages  students 
from  attending  graduate  school,  particularly  in  a  competitive  mar- 
ketplace, when  in  the  technical  disciplines,  for  instance,  they  are  so 
employable  after  receiving  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  convince  a  well-qualified  student  grad- 
uate that  they  should  enter  graduate  study,  receive  a  modest  sti- 
pend for  3  or  4  years,  with  the  outcome  being  a  salary  which  is  less 
than  that  being  offered  to  them  by  industry  with  a  bachelor's 
degree. 

The  way  we  can  circumvent  that  for  the  student  who  has  the  in- 
tellectual capability  and  the  stimulus  to  be  engaged  in  teaching 
and  research  is  to  provide  an  environment  that  is  reasonably  com- 
fortable during  their  graduate  years,  and  that  means  adequate  sup- 
port not  in  terms  of  loans,  but  in  terms  of  grants  or  loans  which 
are  more  reasonable  in  terms  of  payment  and  do  not  require  pay- 
ments during  the  time  that  they  are  enrolled  in  graduate  study. 

Senator  Simon.  I  just  simply  want  to  concur  in  your  comments 
on  title  VI,  international  education,  where  clearly  $30  million  in  a 
$900-plus-billion  budget  is  just  woefully  inadequate. 

What  is  happening  in  our  schools  is  a  decreasing  percentage  of 
faculty  members  teaching  and  studying  abroad.  That  simply  cannot 
be  good.  We  are  becoming  a  more  and  more  insular  society  when 
the  demands  really  are  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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Dr.  DiBiAGGio.  Well,  I  am  proud  to  represe.it  an  institution  that 
has  one  of  the  largest  international  programs  in  the  entire  Nation, 
and  I  think  that  is  important.  I  think  all  of  our  institutions  must 
be  engaged  in  international  education  because  we  are  not  only  a 
global  society,  but  a  global  economy,  as  you  are  well  aware. 

I  would  be  remiss.  Senator,  if  I  did  not  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  outstanding  effort  you  made  trying  to  deal  with  reauthoriza- 
tion during  your  tenure  in  the  House  in  the  last  term. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  were  not  able  to  be  more  helpful.  I  trust  that 
this  time,  in  response  to  your  earlier  comment,  we  will  come  to  you 
in  a  unified  fashion  and  present  some  recommendations  that  you 
as  a  Senator  can  support,  as  well  as  your  colleagues. 

Senator  Simon.  Great.  We  thank  all  of  you  very,  very  much. 

Before  the  next  panel  comes  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  un- 
fortunately have  to  leave  and  I  would  like  to  hear  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses, but  particularly  Steve  Horn  and  Bill  Danforth.  I  regret  I 
am  probably  not  going  to  be  able  to  stay  for  all  their  testimony. 

Senator  Stafford.  Let  me  thank  the  panel  very  much  on  behalf 
of  myself  personally  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
came  by  and  those  who  were  unable  to  do  so.  We  will  seriously  con- 
sider what  you  have  told  us  when  we  get  around  to  our  delibera- 
tions on  extending  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

I  can  say  we  are  going  to  extend  it  for  sure  and  we  are  not  going 
to  allow  it  to  be  diminished  for  sure,  but  how  much  further  we  can 
go— we  will  have  to  see  what  the  climate  looks  like. 

Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  [Pause.] 

If  the  committee  could  now  come  to  order,  we  have  allowed  a 
little  extra  latitude  in  the  way  of  time  in  view  of  the  collegial  at- 
mosphere that  seemed  to  be  prevalent  here,  which  we  hope  will 
continue  through  our  development  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  second  panel  consists  of  Dr.  Stephen  Horn,  who  is  president 
of  the  State  University  at  Long  Beach  in  California;  Mr.  Michael  E. 
Crawford,  chancellor.  Eastern  Iowa  Community  College  in  Daven- 
port, lA;  Dr.  Mary  Linda  Merriam,  president  of  Wilson  College  in 
Chambersburg,  PA;  Dr.  Richard  F.  Rosser,  president  of  DePauw 
University  in  Greencastle,  IN;  and  Dr.  William  H.  Danforth,  chan- 
cellor of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  MO. 

Before  we  start,  I  should  say  that  having  met  Dr.  Danforth  at  a 
dinner  earlier  this  year,  I  reported  to  his  brother  the  next  day, 
John,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate,  that  his  brother  was  not  only 
taller,  but  better  looking  than  he  was.  [Laughter.] 

Now,  whether  that  was  a  compliment  or  not,  you  will  have  to 
decide. 

Let  us  go  in  the  order  in  which  we  called  your  names,  and  may  I 
remind  you  that  much  as  I  hate  to  do  so,  we  will  have  to  impose 
the  5-minute  limitation.  You  have  the  lights  here;  4  minutes  on  the 
green,  1  on  the  yellow,  and  then  red. 

Your  statements  in  full,  if  you  have  presented  them,  will  be  in 
the  record  as  if  read,  so  that  members  of  the  committee  who  are 
not  here  will  have  a  chance  to  study  them  in  detail,  or  will  their 
staff. 

With  that  single  request  which  I  always  feel  embarrassed  to 
make,  that  you  do  limit  to  5  minutes.  Dr.  Horn,  we  will  hear  from 
you. 
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It  it  ciMr  that  under  both  law  and  regulation  written  under  the 
law,  the  o(T  campus,  not  living  at  home  student  is  the  one  who  is 
the  meet  discriminated  against.  Given  the  present  budget  reality,  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  unreasonable  to  try  to  increase  the  Pell  grant  to 
the  $2,600  a  year  that  we  thought  in  1H80  we  would  now  be  in,  so 
that  we  have  $2,600  a  year,  a  TO-percent  limitation,  in  1986-87,  and 
oim  for  \200  a  year  to  get  us  up  to  $8,400  and  70  percent  in  1000- 

I  hope  the  subcommittee  will  also  mandate  a  single-needs  analy- 
sis. There  is  too  much  confusion  as  to  how  we  treat  assets  and 
income  depending  upon  the  particular  flnoncial  aid  program. 

I  think,  as  I  sumested  earlier,  the  campus  financial  aid  office 
ought  to  have  Jurisdiction  to  decide  how  much  of  the  need  of  a 
part-time  student,  particularly  returning  women,  can  be  met. 

Work-study  has  proved  to  be  invaluable  as  a  component  of  Feder- 
al financial  aid,  but  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  ought  to  be 
broadened  so  we  can  better  utilize  opportunities  available  in  the 
private  sector. 

Now,  as  you  know,  nonprofits  match  at  20  percent.  We  ought  to 
permit  the  private  sector  to  match  at  50  percent.  I  think  that  is 
essential  for  students  who  wish  to  relate  theory  and  practice  by 
working  with  successful  professionals  in  their  chosen  field. 

With  all  the  problems  of  access  that  confront  Americans,  the  fact 
is  we  need  more  minority  faculty  in  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  I  suggest  that  the  only  way  that  is  going  to  happen  is  if 
we  have  a  national  loan  forgiveness  program  while  they  secure  doc- 
torates so  they  can  serve  as  role  models  for  the  next  generation 
that  right  now  is  not  having  the  access  it  should. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  America  has  an  important 
role  to  play  in  the  world  to  educate  students  from  abroad  of  rising 
economic  classes,  not  the  rich,  not  the  middle  class  from  abroad. 
We  are  missing  out  on  bringing  potential  foreign  leaders  here 
during  their  undergraduate  years. 

The  Senate  recognized  some  of  this  in  the  Caribbean  initiative; 
the  House  has  done  the  same  in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  But  I  would 
sujEgest  that  there  ought  to  be  a  merit  scholarship  proposal  run  by 
U^A  to  assure  English  language  competency,  and  you  ought  to 
permit  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America  to  waive  funds  for 
at  least  one  foreign  student  out  of  their  campus-based  programs, 
and  perhaps  Pell,  to  bring  them  here;  each  campus  should  be  able 
to  bring  in  a  total  of  four  foreign  students  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year. 

If  there  is  so  much  political  pressure  that  the  American  colleges 
and  universities,  or  a  single  one,  feel  they  cannot  do  that  because 
we  are  denying  aid  to  an  American,  fine;  let  those  that  feel  that 
political  pressure  not  do  it.  But  leave  it  discretionary  for  the  rest  of 
us  who  think  it  is  an  American  need  to  bring  potential  foreign 
leaders  here  during  their  undergraduate  years  if  we  are  going  to 
have  the  friends  we  need  to  help  us  in  the  years  ahead. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Horn  and  responses  to  questions 
submitted  by  Senator  Hatch  follow:] 
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Mr.  Chtln&An  and  Ntmbtrt  of  tht  SubcosBDlttttt 

My  nana  la  Staphan  Horn.    I  an  Froaldant  of  California  Stata  Unlvaraltyt 
Long  Baach.    I  am  hara  today  rapraaantlng  tha  Anarlcan  Aaaoclatlon  of  Stata 
Collagaa  and  Unlvaraltlaa  (AASCU).    AASCU  la  plaaaad  to  testify  today  on  a 
nunbar  of  laauaa  affactlng  atudant  financial  aid. 

Thaaa  raconmandatlona  build  on  tha  advancamant  this  Subconnlttee  mada 
vlth  tha  1980  Education  Aoandmanta.    Wa  supported  thoaa  amandmants  In  1980 f  I 
and  vc  continue  to  aupport  than.    If  those  amendnents  hed  been  funded*  soma  of 
tha  problene  feeing  our  flnanclel  eld  programs  would  r.ot  exist.    We  think  tha^ 
underlying  vledom  of  the  1980  Anendnente  contlnuea  to  aaka  senee,  and  the 
reconmandetlons  thet  ve  make  at  this  hearing  really  represent  a  refinement  of 
the  sound  foundation  establlehed  by  the  1980  Act.    The  AASCU  recommendations  I 
will  be  discussing  can  be  sunnarlzad  as  follows: 

1.  Provide  annuel  Incraaaas  In  the  maximum  Fell  Grant  of  $200  each 
academic  year*  beginning  from  the  point  where  the  1980  Anendmenta 
left  off. 

2.  Provide  realistic  expense  budgets. 

3.  Place  a  atatutory  limit  of  70  percent  on  the  amount  of  college  costs 
that  can  be  covered  by  a  Pell  Grant. 

4.  Allow  graduate  atudents  to  partlclpa^  In  the  Pell  Grant  program. 

5.  Provide  a  single  needs  analysis  syar^am  for  federal  student  aid 


dollars. 


6. 


Provide  ways  to  Improve  the  federal  student  aid  delivery  system. 


7. 


Make  part-time  students  eligible  for  federal  student  aid  programs. 
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8.  Allow  a  ptrcentage  of  College  Work-Study  fvinds  to  be  used  In  the 
private  sector. 

9,  Authorize  the  forgiveness  of  debts,  on  a  year-for-year  basis,  of 
student  financial  aid  granted  at  the  graduate  level  for  those 
American  Indian,  Black,  Hispanic,  and  feaAle  students  who  hsve 
completed  their  tervlnsl  professional  degree  and  serve  on  the 
faculty  of  an  accredited  American  university* 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  go  Into  these  proposals  In  a  little  Qore 
detail. 
Pell  Grants 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  la  Important  to  maintain  the  entitlement  and  portability 
concepts  In  the  Pell  Grant  program.    Providing  all  eligible  students  a  floor 
of  grant  aid.  Irrespective  of  the  Institution  they  choose  to  attend,  la 
crucial.    Otherwise,  shortages  of  studant  assistance  funds  at  Individual 
Institutions  could  make  postsecondary  education  a  financial  Impossibility  for 
some  students.    Our  recommendation  for  Pell  Grants  would  begin  where  the  1980 
Amendments  left  off  by  Increasing  the  maximum  grant,  Increasing  the  percentsge 
of  the  cost  of  attendance  that  may  be  covered,  and  tfUoving  for  realistic 
expense  budgets. 

Under  the  1980  Amendments  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  for  academic  year 
1985-86  should  have  been  $2,600.    At  that  level  the  percentage  of  coat 
limitation  for  the  Pell  Grant  program  would  be  70  percent.    Our  tecoomendatlon 
would  provide  a  $2,600  Pell  Grant,  not  to  exceed  70  percent  of  cost,  for  the 
academic  year  1986-87.    For  each  successive  academic  year  the  maximum  Pell 
Grant  would  Increase  by  $200,  so  that  by  academic  year  1990-91  the  maximum 
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would  bt  $3,400.    With  tht  cott  of  college  tt  the  levela  they  are  the«t  days, 
Mr.  Chalraan,  e  $3,400  Fell  Grent  for  academic  year  1990*91  does  not  seen 
unreasonable • 

This  year  Congress  hee  elready  approved  a  Fell  Grant  of  $2,100  with  a 
60  percent  cost-of-attendence  limitation.    And  Congress  has  not  yet  datenalned 
Its  epproprlatlons  for  fiscal  year  1986.    We  do  not  think  It  Is  unreesonable 
to  begin  vith  the  first  yeer  of  reeuthorlzatlon  with  a  maximum  grant  of 
$2,600.    We  think  that  It  le  budget  sensitive  and  that  It  reflects  a 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  low-Income  students  throughout  this  nation*  The 
velue  of  the  Fell  Grant  has  been  ecrlouely  eroded  In  recent  years.  Inflation 
end  the  fact  that  Increeses  In  the  maximum  grant  have  not  followed  the  1980 
tlmeteble  heva  caused  the  Fell  award  to  be  worth  less  today  than  It  was 
several  years  ago.    Frovldlng  Fell  with  the  modest  Increases  AASCU  recommends 
will  restore  much  of  the  purchaelng  power  that  Fell  once  had.    Wa  think  that 
Is  an  Important  action  for  Congress  to  teke. 

We  would  also  cap  the  cost-of-attendance  limitation  at  70  percent.  We 
are  sensitive  to  the  argument  that  no  student  should  be  able  to  have 
100  percent  of  cost  covered  by  the  Fell  Grant  program.    The  twin  limitations 
of  the  co8t*-of-attendence  cap  and  a  maximum  grant  celling  will  Insure  that  no 
student  can  get  100  percent  of  cost  covered  by  Fell.    Nevartheleaa,  we  believe 
this  recommendation  will  be  e  giant  step  toward  providing  the  foundatl9[n  of 
access  to  higher  education  which  was  the  original  Fell  Grant  Intention.  ' 

There  Is  ona  other  aspect  of  our  Fell  Grant  proposal  that  should  be 
emphasized.    The  1980  Amendments  allowed  Institutions  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  In  determining  cost  of  attendance  allowances*    Unfortunately,  this 
provision  of  the  amendments  has  been  limited  by  subsequent  congresslooal 
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actlons  and  by  administrative  regulations.    Becausa  of  this,  living  allowances 
for  students  who  reside  at  hone  with  their  parents  and  for  all  other  etudents 
heve  been  kept  unreallstlcslly  lov.    Student  budgets  should  provide  a 
realistic  estimate  of  educational  coats  and  not  be  aet  artificially  low  as  a 
meane  of  rationing  funds.    Use  of  Institutionally  developed  budgets  reflecting 
reasonable  verlatlons  In  local  cost  of  living  would  ssslst  In  reducing  student 
confusion  over  different  figures  for  Fell  Grsnt  snd  the  campus-bssed  programs 
cost  of  attendance. 

Grant  assistance  Is  greatly  needed  to  relieve  graduate  atudente  of 
ever-Increasing  losn  debts  that  can  serve  both  ss  s  barrier  to  graduate 
education  and  as  en  Incentive  for  basing  career  choice  only  on  the  potential 
for  high  earnings.    Therefore,  we  aupport  the  extension  of  Fell  Grsnt 
eligibility  to  the  first  two  yesrs  of  grsduate  or  professlonsl  study. 

Nr.  Chairman,  the  changes  that  we  propoae  In  the  Fell  Grant  program  build 
upon  the  hlstorlcel  commitment  made  In  the  1980  Education  Amendments  and  would 
provide  significant  and  much  needed  Increases  In  the  Fell  program  to  enable  It 
to  Insure  more  effectively  that  lov-lncome  Indlvlduala  will  have  access  to 
postsecondary  education.    Theae  recommended  changea  deviate  very  little  from 
existing  law.    In  fact.  If  the  Fell  Grant  had  been  funded  according  to  the 
1980  Education  Amendments*  reauthorization  would  begin  exactly  where  theae 
proposed  recommendations  begin.    I  recognize  that  other  sectors  of  the  higher 
educstlon  community  have  made  proposals  concerning  the  Fell  Grant  program. 
For  your  Information.  I  have  attached  to  this  testimony  a  chsrt  compsrlng  the 
impact  of  these  various  proposals  on  families  at  different  Income  levels 
sttendlng  different  kinds  of  educational  Institutions  nationally  and  different 
kinds  of  Inatltutlons  In  my  home  state  of  California. 
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In  dtvtloplng  our  rtconiQended  proposala,  AASCU  looked  at  a  number  of 
altarnatlvea  to  the  txlatlng  Pell  Grant  program  and  examined  their  impacts. 
We  believe  that  our  proposal  ia  the  best  of  all  these  alternatives.    It  does 
not  eliminate  a  significant  number  of  middle-income  students  from  the  program, 
and  it  retains  the  essential  structure  of  the  Fell  Grsnt  program  thst  has 
exieted  since  its  inception  in  1972.    I  think  it  is  spproprlste  to  point  out 
St  this  time,  Mr.  Chsinaan,  thst  slthough  this  program  was  greeted  with  some 
skepticism  during  its  crestion  in  1972,  it  now  hss  been  accepted  universally 
ss  e  program  that  is  the  true  foundstion  of  our  federsl  commitment  to  student 
sssistsnce.    And  it  is  s  program  that  is  working  well  snd  thst,  but  for  s 
little  additional  funding,  could  work  even  better.    As  the  old  maxim  goes, 
Mr.  Chairman,  "If  it  isn't  broken,  don't  fix  it."    We  do  not  think  that  the 
current  Fell  Grant  program  is  broken.    Our  proposals  will  simply  mske  it  work 
8  little  more  effectively. 
Single  Needs  Analysis 

AASCU  also  believes  thst  a  single  needa  analysis  sysfem  for  federsl 
student  aid  programs  should  be  incorporated  into  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
Such  a  system  was  envisioned  in  the  1980  Amendments  but  it  was  not 
Implemented.    Using  a  single  need  analysis  system  would  contribute  toward 
reducing  student  confusion  over  the  different  need  figures  produced  by  the  two 
systems.    We  applaud  the  proposal  by  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition  to 
create  such  a  single  needs  system.    We  believe  that  the  decision  as  to  how 
taxpayers'  dollars  will  be  distributed  should  be  made  by  representatives 
elected  by  taxpayers.    Too  often  the  current  decision-making  system  is 
bureaucratic  and  has  not  served  the  needs  of  truly  needy  students.  Congress 
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•hould  be  making  daclslont  on  ne«da  analysla.    AASCU  urges  this  Subcomnlttee 
to  Include  a  single  system  of  determining  need  for  federal  student  aid  In  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

In  developing  such  a  single  needs  analysis  system^  several  factors  ought 
to  be  Included. 

First »  Independent  students  with  dependents  should  havi  their 
Income  treated  In  the  aame  way  as  students  from  dependent  fa&.llle8.  AASCU 
recognizes  that  this  committee  Included  this  provision  In  th^  1980  Amendments. 
Unfortunately*  It  has  never  been  Implemented.    We  hope  that  Its  Inclusion 
will  be  contained  In  thla  reauthorization  bill  and  that  It  finally  will  be 
Implemented.    There  Is  no  sound  reason  for  treating  Indapendent  students  with 
dependents  differently  than  students  from  dependent  famlllea.    Their  Incomes 
and  assets  should  be  assessed  In  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Second,  In  the  area  of  Independent  atudents,  we  think  a  nrw  definition 
for  financial  Independency  has  to  be  Included  In  this  reauthorization  bill. 
We  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Administrators  (NASFAA)  In  trying  to  develop  a  new  definition.    And,  In 
prlnuJ.ple,  we  support  the  definition  that  haa  been  submitted  to  you  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and  othera.    We  have  one  major  difference, 
however,  and  that  Is  that  we  believe  that  financial  Information  should  not  be 
required  of  students  who  are  twenty-two  yeara  of  age  or  older  by  January  1st 
of  the  award  year  and  can  document  self  support  based  on  their  own  financial 
circumstances.    For  too  long  we  have  been  constructing  student  aid  pollcv  on 
the  concept  that  students  are  eighteen  to  twentyone  yeara  of  age.  As 
previous  wltneaaea  have  testified,  a  whole  new  generation  of  students  Is 
attending  college  these  days,  and  the  old  assumptions  are  denying  them 
aaslstance.    Policies  based  on  a  mlaconceptlon  have  to  be  corrected.  By 
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daclarlng  students  to  bt  Independent  when  they  reach  twenty-two,  we  will  be 
taking  a  giant  step  In  racoc-itlon  of  this  new  generation  of  college  students. 
We  also  agree  that  graduate  students  and  professional  students  should  be 
declared  Independent  imaedlately  upon  admission  to  those  schools.  OthervlseT 
wa  support  the  ranalnlng  proposed  definition  which  would.  In  affect,  declare 
Independent  anyone  who  Is  a  ward  of  the  Court  or  an  orphan,  married,  has 
dependents,  or  Is  a  veteran  of  the  Armed  Services. 

Third,  returning  to  needs  analysis.  Nr.  Chairman,  there  are  several 
specific  reconendatlona  that  wa  would  Ilka  to  suggest.    On  the  whole,  AASCU 
supports  the  recommendations  In  this  area  which  have  been  made  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition.    However,  we  do 
differ  on  several  points.    With  specific  reference  to  Section  482  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  we  believe  that  in  defining  effective  family  Income, 
public  assistance  payments  and  child  support  payments  should  be  excluded  in 
determining  a  family's  ability  to  pay  for  a  college  education.    In  that  same 
section,  in  determining  the  amount  of  assets  that  are  counted  in  arriving  at  a 
family's  ability  to  pay,  we  would  exclude  equity  in  a  family's  primary  home 
from  the  computation  of  assets.    And  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many 
students  and  their  families  might  not  own  a  home,  we  would  deduct  an  asset 
reserve  of  $25,000  for  such  students. 

Again  in  Section  482,  AASCU  would  also  add  several  new  allowances  to  be 
used  in  determining  the  cost  of  attendance.    First,  AASCU  would  provide  an 
allowance  for  dependent  care  expenses,  recognizing  that  such  expenses  are 
important  to  a  student  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  pursue  an  education 
because  of  the  responsibilities  for  dependents.    Second,  we  would  provide  a 
transportation  allowance  for  commuting  students,  recognizing  that  oftentimes 
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th«  co«t  of  conmutlng  to  and  from  clasats  can  be  a  deterrent  to  a  student's 
desire  to  pursue  a  college  education.    We  know  that  these  recooimendatlons  have 
been  supported  by  the  Coalition  of  Aid  to  Part-Time  Students.    And  AASCU  Is 
pleaned  to  be  part  of  that  Coalition.    And  third.  In  recognition  that  there 
are  often  contredlctlone  between  student  aid  eligibility  policies  and  the 
eligibility  policies  for  other  domestic  assistance  programs,  AASCU  would  urge 
you  to  try  to  find  e  way  to  prohibit  the  counting  of  federal  student  aid  as 
Income  or  ae  a  resource  for  eligibility  purpoees  for  other  federal  programs. 
The  Subconnlttee  hes  been  provided  with  some  language  which.  If  adopted,  will 
carry  out  this  goal. 
Student  Aid  Delivery 

AASCU  also  has  made  several  recommendations  In  the  area  of  atudent 
financial  aid  delivery: 

o       We  endorse  the  master  calendar  proposal  advanced  by  the  National 
Student  Aid  Coalition  and  the  National  Coomilsslon  on  Student 
Financial  Assistance.    Such  a  statutory  timetable  is  necessary  for 
the  orderly  delivery  of  atudent  aid  funds. 

o       We  also  endorse  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition's  proposal  for 
student  aid  information  and  counaellng.    Such  a  proposal  Is  greatly 
needed,  since  lack  of  information  about  student  aid  programs  la 
often  the  major  deterrent  in  the  decision  to  attend  college  made  by 
an  individual  from  a  low-income  family. 

o       We  also  believe  that  Section  483  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  should 
be  rewritten  so  that  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  students  and 
parents  are  not  to  be  charged  a  fee  in  applying  for  federal 
financial  asalstance.    AASCD  thought  that  this  matter  was  resolved 
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by  tht  1960  Anendments.    Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  this  problem 
has  not  been  resolved »  and  we  urge  that  It  be  resolved  by  this 
reauthorization  legislation. 

Finally,  In  the  area  of  delivery,  we  endorae  the  proposal  to  create 
a  National  Advisory  Conmlttee  on  Student  Financial  Assistance.  We 
think  such  a  committee  Is  needed  to  advise  the  Congress  on  various 
Issues  concerning  the  timely  delivery  of  student  aid  and  the  Impact 
that  student  aid  policies  are  having  on  students.    We  recognize  and 
applaud  the  role  Congress  has  played  In  recent  years  to  make  sure 
that  the  student  financial  aid  system  works  as  well  as  It  does. 
Congress  has  sought  to  assure  that  the  system  works  In  a  timely 
manner.    We  hope  Congress  continues  this  direction.    That  Is  why 
AASCU  endorses  the  establishment  of  this  advisor/  committee.    Such  a 
committee  rightfully  belongs  as  an  advisory  committee  to  Congress. 
Continuing  Congressional  concern  and  Involvement  In  the  area  of 
student  financial  aid  policy  are  essential  If  that  policy  Is  going 
to  work. 


Part-Time  Students 

The  AASCU  recommendations  also  address  another  Important  area  and  that  Is 
aid  to  part-time  students.    In  order  to  be  eligible  for  student  financial  aid, 
Section  484  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  requires  that  a  student  be  carrying  at 
least  one-half  the  normal  full-time  workload  for  the  course  of  study  the 
student  Is  pursuing.    This  requirement  should  be  eliminated,  thus  making  less 
than  half-time  students  eligible  for  student  aid.    We  believe  that  this  one 
step  would  go  a  long  way  towards  guaranteeing  educational  opportunities  for 
growing  segments  of  our  nation,  and  It  would  open  the  door  to  education  to 
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studanta  who  ttlll  find  flntnccs  to  be  a  barrier  to  auch  an  opportunity.  By 
making  leas  than  half-tine  atudenta  ellgllle,  we  would  atUl  require  that  they 
go  through  the  aai&e  needs  analysis  as  other  students,  and  they  would  still 
have  to  neet  the  requlrcnenta  of  satisfactory  progress  that  all  other  students 
have  to  meet.    All  we  will  be  doing  la  making  the  benefits  of  student 
financial  aid  available  to  all  atudents.    We  do  not  believe  this  would  be  i 
difficult  etep  to  loiplement,  but  we  do  think  that  such  a  change  could  make  a 
major  dlfferenca  In  tha  lives  and  aspirations  of  millions  of  our  citizens. 
Collage  Work-Study  Participation  by  Private  Employere 

Students  develop  aelf"-rel lance  and  dlaclpllne  as  well  as  work  skllla  by 
earning  at  least  a  portion  of  their  education  expenses  through  the  College 
Work-Study  program.    In  order  to  place  students  In  the  most  appropriate  job, 
both  non-profit  and  private  employers  should  be  eligible  employers.    Jobs  with 
private  employers  could  benefit  students  by  allowing  them  to  work  In  settings 
closely  matched  to  their  educational  goals  and  providing  them  with  marketable 
akllls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  suggest  Congress  allow  a  percentage  of  College 
Work-Study  funds  be  used  In  the  private  sector  with  a  minimum  50-percent 
matching  from  the  private  employer. 

Forgiveable  Loan  Program  to  Increase  the  Number  of  Minority  and  Female  Faculty 

America* 8  colleges  and  univeraities  still  face  a  major  gap  in  having 
sufficient  numbers  of  educated  minority  and  female  professionals  to  staff 
their  classrooms  and  laboratories.    Currently,  25  percent  of  all  students  in 
the  United  States  public  schools  are  minorities.    In  my  home  state  of 
California,  minorities  comprise  43  percent  of  all  public  school  students  and 
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ona-h«lf  of  all  studanta  at  tha  tltBtntdry  Itval.    Yat,  in  ttnns  of 
r«pr«8«ntatlon  In  our  nation's  faculties,  ths  plcturs  Is  s  dlsmsl  ens. 

For  Blacks  and  Hlspsnlcs*  although  high  school  graduatl'^n  ratss  ars 
Incrssslng,  collsgs  sntrsncs  rstss  ars  dscllnlns.    And  ths  minority  rats  of 
participation  at  ths  collsgs  post-gradusts  Isvsl  Is  no  dlffsrsnt.  Doctoratss 
samsd  by  minority  studsnts  ars  concsntrstsd  In  ths  flsld  of  sducatlon.  In 
1961,  Blacks  rscslvsd  only  4.2  psrcsnt  of  ths  Ph.D.s  awarded.    By  flsld,  Blsck 
students  rscslvlng  Ph.D.s  rangsd  from  Isss  thsn  ons  psrcsnt  In  physics  and 
ssrth  sciences  to  8.8  psrcsnt  In  education.    Rlspsnlcs  rscelved  shout 
1.3  percent  of  all  doctoretee  during  that  eane  period,  which  according  to 
field  of  atudy,  ranged  from  less  than  ons-half  of  ons  psrcsnt  of  all  degrees 
In  snglneerlng  to  1.4  percent  of  the  degrees  In  the  arts  and  humanities. 

The  picture  for  women  hee  Improved  somswhat  In  the  past  few  years,  but 
more  progress  Is  needed.    Women  comprised  27  percent  of  all  full-time  faculty 
netlonwlde  In  1981.    In  that  same  year,  women  eemed  31.8  percent  of  doctoral 
degrees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  attract  more  of  our  able  minorities  snd  womsn  to 
college  faculty  positions  than  we  are  doing  today.    According  to  the  report  on 
graduate  education  In  America  submitted  by  the  National  Conmlsalon  on  Student 
Financial  Assistance,  s  major  rsason  for  not  attracting  such  students  Is  ths 
cost  of  graduate  education  and  the  growing  loan  burdens  students  are 
accumulating  to  meet  those  costs.    The  program  of  loan  forgiveness  AASCU 
proposes  today  Is  a  modest  step  towards  addressing  a  major  problem.    But  It  Is 
an  Important  first  step  and  one  that  will  reap  tremendous  benefits. 
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CALIFORNIA   STATE   UNIVERSITY,    LONG  BEACH 
FEDERAL   FINANCIAL  AID  DOLLARS 
1984/85 


CWS  ($904, 
200} 


NDSL 
($838,416) 

SEOG 
($532,094) 


Slice  Description 

1:  SEOG  ($532,094) 

2:  NDSL  ($838,416) 

3:  CWS  ($904,200) 

4:  PELL  ($4,028,313) 

5:  GSL  ($9,242,632) 


1 

1 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE   UNIVERSITY,    LONG  BEACH 
FEDERAL   FINANCIAL  AID  DOLLARS 
1983/84 


NDSL  ($1, 
168,914} 


CWS  ($925, 
710) 


SEOG 
($595,570) 


Slice  Description 

1:  SEOG  ($595,570)  4 

2:  CWS  ($925,710)  6 

3:  NDSL  ($1,168,914)  7 

4:  PELL  ($3,734,373)  24 

5:  GSL  ($9,110,843)  59 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE   UNIVERSITY,    LONG  BEACH 
FEDERAL   FINANCIAL  AID  DOLLARS 
1982/83 


Slice  Description 

1:  SEOG  ($570,645)  4 

2;  CWS  ($748,445)  5 

3:  NDSL  ($912,397)  7 

4:  PELL  ($,3,139,206)  23 

5:  GSL  ($8,509,900)  61 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITV,  LONG  BEACH 


Dacaabar  2,  1985 


Ronorabla  Orrln  0.  Batch 
ChalzMa 

CoMdttaa  oo  Labor  and  Ruaaa  Raaourcaa 
Unltad  Stataa  Saoata 
WaahlnitOB,  D.C.  20510 

Daar  Sapator  HaVcht 

In  raapoaaa  to  jour  qoarlaa  concamlng  mf  vltva  oo  tha  follovlng 
quaatlona  which  70u  ralaad  follovlng  ay  taatlaony  on  tha  Raauthorlaatlon  of 
tha  Rlfhar  Education  Act  on  Saptaabar  10,  1985>  Z  «a  plaaaad  to  raply  aa 
follevai 

I.     Tha  propar  dlyialon  of  raopon*lblllty  batwaan  atudanta^  paranta» 
or  othar  faally,  aaucatlonai  Inatltutloni  tha  prlvata  aactori  and 
loramaant  in  tiaanclaa  poataacondary  education. 


Tha  atudaat  and  paranta  hava  tha  raaponaibility  to  financa 
•ducation  to  tha  astant  that  thay  ara  abla.   Additionally,  tha 


tha  ooat  of  poataacondary  a ducat ion »  froa  currant  and  futura 
aarnlnga,  alnca  ha  or  aha  ia  tha  prlaa  banaficiary  of  it. 
Bovavar*  'aa  long  ago  aa  1947»  tha  Truaan  CoMiMion  racogniaad 
tha  govanaMot'a  raaponaibillty  to  raaova  racial*  athnic»  and 
aax  diacriBlution  and  aconoalc  barriara  to  poataacondary 
education  by  two  aoattat    (1)  incraaaad  axpanaion  of  low^  or 
no-tnition  inatitutionai  and  (2)  atudant  financial  aid  in  tha 
fora  of  loanif  granta*  and  aponaorad  aaployaant.  Spacifically* 
aa  tha  Truaan  CoMlaaion  indicatad*  it  ia  tha  raaponaibility  of 
govamaant  and  tha  adocatienal  Inatitntion  to  inaura  that 
**  .  .  .  avary  citiscv>  youth  and  adult»  ia  anablad  and 
ancouragad  to  carry  hia  aducation*  formal  and  infot«al»  aa 
far  aa  hia  n«tiya  capacitiaa  pacait.**   Finally»  it  ia  tha 
raaponaibility  of  tha  privata  aactor  to  provida  for  apacialiaad 
aanpowar  naada  tailored  apacifically  to  tha  naada  of  an 
induatry  or  fira  by  aupporting  tha  financing  of  that  aapact  of 
poataacondary  aducation. 

Soaa  asaaplaa  of  thia  privata  aid  aight  ba  andovad  or 
annually  granted  undergraduate  echolerehipe  and  graduate 
fellovahipei  donated*  loaned»  or  purcbaeed  ecientiflc  equipaant 
which  it  ie  not  poeeible  for  the  college  or  univereity  to 


etudent  haa  aa  obligation  to 


priaary  reeponaibility  for 


12$0  BdHloiiMr  toukvwd  Usnf  BMdi.  CalHbmla  90M0 
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■cqulra  with  if  ovn  fundi;  ■paclal  faculty  lacturMhlpa  on 
pardcular  toplca  of  Induatry  or  fir*  Intariit}  or  iuwir 
opporcunieUt  for  ficultj  ind  itudinti. 


2*  Tha  proper  balanca  batwaan  loanit  grantit  and  vork  In  fininclil 
•13  packagaa  Id  ordar  to  ■naura  ■  ■tudant'a  «ml»lntlon  of  hla 
■ducat Ion. 


As  Motlonad  ■bova»  «■  prlM  banaflclarj*  tha  ■tudant  hat 
prlMr^  rat  pons  lb  11  Itj  for  financing  tha  coat  of  poataacondary 
aducatlon  f^^a  currant  and  futura  aamlnga.    Tha  furthat'  along 
thay  ara  tuvard  thalr  aducatlonal  goal,  tha  graatar  thalr 
contribution  ahould  ba.    Tharafora»  financial  aid  packagaa  for 
uppar-diviaion»  graduata*  and  profaaalonal  achool  atudanta 
ahould  contain  aubatantially  aora  loan  and  work  than  ahould 
thoaa  of  firat-jaar  atudanta. 

Furthar*  atudanta  Idantlfiad  aa  lov-lncoM  ahould  ba  glvan 
apaclal  attantlon  idth  aubatantially  highar  grant  raaourcaa 
than  thoaa  vlth  caah*flow  problana. 

Hhanavar  poaalbla*  atudanta  ahould  ba  allovad  a  choica 
of  working  or  borrowing  to  Mat  thalr  contribution  toward 
financing  thair  aducation. 

Studanta  who  borrow  ahould  ba  llaitad  to  nn  aaount  that  la 
congruant  with  thair  ability  to  rapaj»  baaad  on  thair  caraar 
goala.    Furthar,  borrowara  ahould  ba  counaalad  with  ragard  to 
thair  laval  of  indabtadnaaa  and  thalr  rapayaant  obligationa.  X 
hava  long  favorad  a  ayataa  wharaby  atudant  loana  would  ba 
rapaid  through  tha  fadaral  incoaa  tax  ayataa  with  adjuataanta 
aada  baaad  on  tha  aconoalc  auccaaa  of  •  loan  raciplant.    If  tha 
banaflciary  of  fadaral  aid  had  anbstantial  aaminga  bayond  that 
projactad  for  hia  or  har  caraar  grottp»  than  tha  fadaral  loan 
Bight  ba  rapaid  aarliar.    If  tha  banaficlary  facad  unaaployaant 
or  raducad  aaminga*  than  tha  loan  rapajraant  alght  ba  atratchad 
out  ovar  a  longar  pariod. 


3.     Whathar  or  not  aora  raaourcaa  for  financial  aid  ahould  ba  channalad 
to  Inatitutiona  for  diaburaaaant  through  than  to  atudanta  and  why. 


Effactiva  diatribution  of  atudant  aid  dollars  ia  baaad  on 
an  In-dapth  knowladga  of  tha  studant  and  of  tha  raaourcaa 
availabla  to  tha  at«4ant.    Tha  Inatitutlon  li  In  tha  baat 
poaition  to  hava  infotaatici  ragarding  tha  varioua  naad-ralatad 
factora*  Includlngt    (I)  variations  In  tha  coat  of  aducation  by 
location  and  by  tha  couraa  of  atudy*  (2)  diffarancaa  in  atudant 
aptltuda  and  capacity  of  tha  atudant  to  Mah  work  and  atudy* 
O)  langth  of  atudy  aaaociatad  with  diffarant  dagraa  and  caraar 
optiona*  and  (4)  faally  and  othar  obligationa. 

Tharafora*  adaquata  funding  ahould  ba  avallabla  to 
iaatltutions  to  provlda  atudanta  with  accaaa  to  poataacondary 
aducation. 
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Hovavar,      Motlonad  In  taatUwny,  tha  anttelwMnt  and 
portabllltj  concapta  of  tha  Pall  Great  prograa  mat  ba 
Mlntalnad*    Providing  all  allllbla  atudanta  a  floor  of  grant 
aid  Irraapactlva  of  tha  Inatltutlon  thay  chooaa  to  attand  la 
critical*    Othanrlaa,  ahortagaa  of  aid  funda  at  Individual 
liutltutloiu  could  Bika  accaaa  to  poataacondary  aducatlon  a 
financial  lapoaalblllty  for  aoM  atudanta* 


4*  Whathar  or  no t^  and  how,  iraatar  concani  with  a  atudant'a 
aJucatlonal  achiava—nt  lavaia  ahouid  ba  —da  a  part  otci 
financial  aid* 


Currant  law  la  aufflclant  In  that  It  apaclflnn  that  In 
ordar  to  racalva  Tltla  XV  atudant  aid  funda  a  atudant  mat  ba 
■alntalnlng  aatlafactory  prograaa  In  tha  couraa  of  atudy  ha  or 
aha  la  purauing,  according  to  tha  ataadarda  of  tha  Inatltutlon* 
Tha  atatuta  allowa  tha  Inatltutlon  to  aatabllah  Ita  own 
ataadarda,  which  In  aany  caaaa  ara  aora  raatrlctlva  for 
atudanta  racalvlng  financial  aid  than  thoaa  not  racalvlng 
aaalatanca* 

In  fact,  tha  Dapartaant  of  Bducatlon'a  Intarpratatlona  of 
tha  currant  atatuta  pansllsaa  atudanta*    Spadflcally,  tha 
Dapartaant  raqulraa  Inatltutlona  to  conaldar  a  atudant*a 
acadtalc  parfotaanca  prior  to  tha  racalpt  of  Tltla  IV  funda  and 
during  parloda  of  non-racalpt  of  aaalatanca.    Tha  languaga  of 
tha  atatuta  ahould  ba  ravlaad  to  apaclfy  that  tha  Tltla  XV 
raclplant  only  ba  raqulrad  to  aalntaln  aaaaurabla  aatlafactory 
acadaalc  prograaa  uhlla  racalvlng  auch  funda. 


X  hopa  that  thaaa  anawara  ara  halpful* 


With  klndaat  ragarda. 


Slncaraly  youra. 


Staphan  Horn 


SHiap 
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Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Horn,  for  a  very 
thoughtful  statement. 

We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Michael  Crawford,  chancellor,  East- 
ern Iowa  Community  College  district,  in  Davenport,  lA. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
speak  to  you  today  on  behalf  of  my  institution,  also  on  behalf  of 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Federal  Relations  of  the  Association  of 
Community  College  Trustees  and  the  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  which  I  chair. 

Access,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  higher  education  is  a  uniquely  Ameri- 
can dream,  one  recognized  by  the  founders  of  our  country,  encour- 
aged by  the  Congress,  and  nourished  by  a  uniquely  American  insti- 
tution— the  community  college. 

There  are,  as  you  know,  over  1,200  community,  junior,  and  tech- 
nical colleges  in  America  today,  '\nd  this  year  they  will  enroll  over 
55  percent  of  all  Americans  who  go  to  college  for  the  first  time— a 
total  of  8.5  million  students. 

Because  no  two  communities  are  alike,  no  two  community  col- 
leges are  alike,  but  we  all  share  a  set  of  fundamental  principles 
and  a  set  of  critical  challenges.  One  way  of  meeting  those  chal- 
lenges is  the  establishment  of  partnerships  between  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  and  postsecondary  institutions,  and  I  believe  this 
shculd  be  an  item  for  discussion  in  these  reauthorization  hearings. 

In  fact,  I  might  mention  that  this  morning  legislation  relative  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act  was  submitted  by  Congressman  Bruce  on 
the  House  side  concerning  this  particular  issue,  the  issue  of  part- 
nerships. Partnerships  with  community  colleges,  4-year  institu- 
tions—which the  president  of  Michigan  State  referred  to,  earlier 
and  I  agree  with  so  wholeheartedly — partnerships  with  Govern- 
ment, the  military,  health  agencies,  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  cooperative  sharing  of  resources  and  knowledge — 
through  those  kinds  of  things,  community-based  colleges  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  our  changing  soci- 
ety. 

Of  particular  importance  to  us  are  those  partnerships  that  en- 
courage the  flow  of  technology  between  industry  and  education. 
Further,  the  need  for  facilities  and  state-of-the-art  equipment  with 
which  to  prepare  tomorrow's  technicians  is  urgent  and  serious,  es- 
pecially for  the  emerging  areas  of  robotics,  computer  applications, 
microelectronics,  laser  technology  and  biotechnology. 

Therefore,  with  the  appropriate  modification  of  title  I,  Congress 
can  encourage  partnerships  and  support  timely  technical  educa- 
tion. 

Concerning  title  III  for  developing  institutions,  community  col- 
leges serve  more  Hispanic  and  black  students  than  all  other  seg- 
ments of  higher  education  combined.  They  also  serve  more  working 
adults  and  disadvantaged  students  and  provide  more  programs  ex- 
pressly tailored  to  the  private  sector's  training  needs  than  any 
other  postsecondary  system. 

Title  III,  as  detailed  in  my  written  testimony,  could  target  sup- 
port more  effectively  on  those  institutions  whose  development  will 
do  the  most  to  stabilize  and  expand  universal  access  to  college  and 
which  serve  those  populations  most  in  need. 
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Of  course*  we  also  in  the  community  colleges  have  special  con- 
cerns regarding  the  reauthorization  of  the  Pell  grant  program.  A 
substantial  part  of  my  written  testimony  deals  with  specific  points 
which  we  are  asking  the  subcommittee  to  consider. 

Our  position  recognizes  both  the  exceptional  success  of  the  cur- 
rent program  and  the  fact  that  with  passage  of  the  latest  budget 
resolution,  increases  in  Pell  grant  support  will  be  limited  for  at 
least  3  years. 

Among  other  things,  we  urge  you  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Pell  grant,  retain  the  current  emphasis  on 
need,  simplify  the  whole  student  aid  process,  establish  annual  time- 
tables, reduce  the  paperwork  burden  for  everyone  involved,  and 
make  the  program  more  clearly  understood  and  easily  accessible. 

We  also  ask  that  you  add  provisions  which  will  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  adult  learners,  less  than  half-time  students  and  commuter 
students,  and  that  you  make  gradual  adjustments  in  the  cost  cap 
percentage  and  in  the  total  amount  of  money  a  student  can  receive. 

We  have  a  particular  problem  in  Iowa  in  relation  to  this  with 
regard  to  the  displaced  farmer  and  his  dependents.  Because  so 
many  are  being  forced  off  the  farm  because  of  severe  financial  diffi- 
culties, our  community  colleges  are  trying  to  help  them  find  new 
occupational  opportunities  through  training  or  retraining. 

These  people  need  the  benefits  of  Pell  grants  and  other  Federal 
student  financial  aid,  but  their  eligibility  is  limited  because  in  the 
eligibility  formula  the  untaxed  portion  of  any  capital  gains  re- 
ceived by  the  applicant  is  treated  as  income. 

The  farmer  who  sells  his  land  to  pay  off  his  debts,  no  matter  that 
he  has  no  money  left  over  after  doing  so,  is  denied  the  grant  bene- 
fits which  he  desperately  needs.  It  is  my  recommendation  that  the 
formula  for  eligibility  be  modified  to  discount  this  specific  kind  of 
capital  gains  income  if  it  has  been  applied  to  debt  reduction. 

Finally,  the  community  colleges  are  particularly  gratified  that 
Senator  Grassley,  a  member  of  this  panel,  is  taking  the  initiative 
for  the  reauthorization  and  reform  of  title  VIII,  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion, with  his  bill  S.  1338. 

Title  VIII  is  an  excellent  program  designed  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  education  programs  in  conjunction  with 
public  and  private  employers.  Cooperative  education  projects  pro- 
vide students  with  career-related  work  experiences  and  income  to 
help  meet  educational  experiences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  organizations  which  I  represent, 
I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity.. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  responses  to  ques- 
tions submitted  by  Senator  Hatch  follow:] 
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TESTIMONY 
on 

REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
before  Che 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION*  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 


by 

MICHAEL  E.  CRAWFORD 
Chancellor 

The  Eastern  Iowa  ConmunlCy  College  District 


on  behalf  of 
THE  JOINT  COMMISSION  ON  FEDERAL  RELATIONS 
of  the 

ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  TRUSTEES 
and  the 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

U.S.  SENATE 
September  10,  1985 
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Mr%  Ch«lrm«n,  mtmbera  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  !•  Mlchtel 
Crawford  end  I  em  Chencellor  of  the  Eeetem  Iowa  Coimnunlty  College 
District.  Today  I  ipeajt  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Institution  which  I 
head  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Federal  Relations 
of  the  Association  of  Coimnunlty  College  Trustees  and  the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  of  which  I  am  Chairman. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee 
about  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  its  significance 
to  our  Nation  and  Its  people. 

Tl.e  Institutions  on  whose  behalf  I  speak  to  you  today  are  called 
by  many  "The  People's  Colleges"  and  In  many  respects  the  term  Is  aptly 
applied.  There  are  over  1200  community,  Junior  and  technical  colleges 
In  America  today  and  this  year  they  will  enroll  8H  million  students. 
These  colleges  now  enroll  55Z  of  all  Americana  who  go  to  college  for 
the  first  time.   

Access  to  higher  education  has  been  a  uniquely  American  dream, 
a  dream  recognized  by  the  founders  of  our  country.  Instilled  In  our 
children  through  the  ages,  encouraged  by  our  leaders  and  particularly 
by  the  Congress,  and  nourlshe  iy  a  uniquely  American  Institution, 
especially  during  the  past  20  years  -  the  community  college.  So  It 
Is  with  pride  In  the  Institutions  which  I  represent  and  with  gratitude 
to  the  Congress  that  I  am  here  to  comment,  on  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Act  which  historically  has  contributed  In  so  many  ways  to  the 
realization  of  this  uniquely  American  dream. 


Much  Is  heard  these  days  In  Washington  and  throughout  the  Nation 
about  the  need  for  cooperative  partnerships.  Community  colleges  have 
often  spearheaded  these  partnerships  In  their  local  communities.  My 
own  Institution  In  Eastern  Iowa  Is  Involved  In  three  kinds  of 
partnerships!     private/public,    public/public,     and    partnerships  within 
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th«  •ducatlonal  coonunlty.  W«  administer  th«  rtglonal  Job  Training 
ParCnarthlp  Act  prograa  which  It  repretentatlv«  of  tha  Fadaral 
ancouragamant  of  prlvata/publlc  partnarahlpa.  And,  through  support 
frOB  lova'a  unlqua  atatuta,  callad  tha  lova  Joba  Training  Program,  our 
institution  and  nany  othar  consunlty  collagas  In  Iowa  ara  providing 
start  up  training  or  retraining  for  vorkars  In  buslnassas  which  want 
to  locata  or  axpand  In  Iowa.  Thasa  partnerships  ara  having  a  poaltlva 
affact  on  Iowa's  aconooy,  on  Individual  private  corporations,  and  on 
the  lives  of  Individual  workere.  On  tha  public/public  level,  our 
Inetltutlon  hae  trained  etaff  for  tho  Rock  leland  Areanal,  a  Federal 
inetallatlon  located  In  Illinois i  and  has  joined  with  the  City  of 
Davenport  In  constructing  a  new  facility  providing  apace  for  both  the 
Eastern  Iowa  Comunlty  Collage  Dletrlct  and  the  city's  Ground 
Traneportatlon  Center  supported  in  part  with  Federal  dollare.  And 
particularly  beneficial  to  ue  has  been  our  partnarehlps  with  other 
educational  Inetltutlone.  The  cooperative  vocational/technical  training 
prograa  with  local  high  echools  using  a  2  -t*  2  organisation,  that  la, 
two  yaare  of  high  echool  training  plus  two  yeare  of  ccnminlty  college 
education!  our  donation  of  acreage  to~^tha  Pleaeant  Valley  School  Dletrlct 
to  be  developed  Into  shared  recreational  facilities t  and  an  articulation 
agreement  with  St.  Ambroea  College  that  allowe  our  etudents  to  tranafer 
In- full  all  of  the  credits  earned  through  our  collagea  are  examplee 
of  that  kind  of  cooperation.  Ue  are  committed  to  the  establishment 
of  these  partnerships  with  our  community  and  \'a  will  work  aggressively 
to  expand  their  numbers. 

Expanding  tha  provisions  of  Title  I,  Continuing  Postsedondary 
Education  Program  and  Planning,  to  provide  Indentlvee  for  the 
establishment  and  expansion  of  these  locally  and  nationally  beneficial 
partnerships  could  continue  to  do  much  to  move  these  relationships  from 
talk  to  Implementation.  Ue  In  the  community  collegea  need  the  private 
Mctor'e  advice  on  curricula  design  and,  content!  we  need  to  respond 
to  the  private  sector's  tpeclflc  and  general  workforce  needs i  we  need 
the  private  sector's  machinery,  pereonnel  and  facllltlea  to  help  us 
with   our    training   programs.     In    turn,    we   will    continue    our  already 
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for  Tltlt  It  for  th«  provl«loQ  of  autOMt«d  nyfw  for  r««ourc«  •harlnti 
tho  cOMtnlty  coll«t««  could  flatly  •xpAnd  th«lr  library  and  m«dla 
r««ourc««  by  •harlng  th«  r««ourc««  of  cho  public  llbrarl««  on  a  comunlty, 
roflon  and  •tat«-vl4«  b««l«. 

TITU  ZZZ 

Z  roeowod  that  a  nov  Tltlo  ZZZ,  Zn«tltutlonal  Aid,  b«  tdopttd 
IB  tho  roauthorlsatloa  of  th«  Hlghor  Bducatloa  Act.  Thl«  Tltl«  should 
havo  throo  Fartoi 

1.  Fart  A  ohould  provldo  tr«nt«  to  ln«tltutlon«  to  plan,  d«v«lop 
or  laplMont  actlvltloo  vblch  vould  •trtngthon  th«  Institutions. 
Znttltutlono  vhlch  otlll  M«t  othor  •llflblllty  r«qulr«Mnt«  and  which 
hav«  rocolvod  support  fro«  Tltlo  ZZZ  for  1«««  than  flvo  yoaro  should 
bo  allovod  to  apply  for  additional  Tltlo  ZZZ  support. 

2.  Part  B  ohould  provldo  for  aoolotanco  to  historically  Block 
Collot**  aloBO. 

3.  Part  C  vould  ronov  tho  challonfo/ondovMnt  granto  progrmi 
and  ohould  bo  chMgod  to  potvlt  all  Inotltutlono  vlth  t«n«r«l  Tltlo 
ZZZ  ollglblllty  to  coapoto  frooly  for  ouch  granto.  Tho  curront  provision 
which  porslto  only  roolplonto  of  support  froa  ths  sxlstlng  Parts  A  and 
B  to  bs  sllglbls  for  challsngs/sndowasnt  grants  should  bs  sllalnatsd. 

Tltls  ZZZ  as  rscooBsndsd  hsrs  would  targst  support  nors  sffsctlvsly 
on  Institutions  vhoso  dovslopasnt  vlll  do  ths  aost  to  stablllss  and 
sxpand  unlvsrsal  accsss  to  collsgss  «nd  which  ssrvs  ths  nssdlsst 
populations.  Tho  cOMinlty,  tschnlcal  and  Junior  collsgss  ssrvs  nors 
HlspMlc  and  Black  studsnts  than  all  othsr  ssgMnts  of  hlghsr  sducatlon 
coablBsd.  Thsy  also  ssnrs  aors  working  aclults  Md  dlsadvantagsd  studsnts 
and  thsy  provlds  aors  prograas  sxprsssly  tailorsd  to  ths  privats  ssctor!s 
advancsd  and  changing  training  nssds  than  any  othsr  postsscondary  systsa. 
Iters  thsss  pattsms  as  fairly  wslghsd  In  ths  Tltls  ZZZ  awards  as  ths 
Lav*s  original  purposss  ladlcats  thsy  should  bs,  thsss  cowtnlty, 
tschnlcal  and  junior  collsgss  would  ba  rscslvlng  a  grsatsr  shars  of 
Tltls  ZZZ  support  than  thsy  ars.  Zn  fact,  Z  urgs  you  and  your  collsaguss 
to  consldsr  authorisation  languags  vhlch  would  assurs  that  thass 
Institutions  rscslvs  fully  proportional  funding  squlty  bassd  on  targst 
populations  ssrvsd  la  both  Parts  A  and  C  of  this  rscooMndsd  nsv  Tltls 
ZZZ. 
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Tha  historically  and  traditionally  Black  colleges  and  universities 
hava  Bade,  anormous  contributions  to  achiaving  aqual  opportunity  through 
postsacondary  aducation  for  Black,  low- income  and  educationally 
disadvantagad  Amaricans,  an  affort  which  has  been  endorsed  by  stated 
National  Public  Policy.  But,  these  sama  institutions  have  not  -  always 
recaivad  thair  fair  shara  of  Federal  resources  through  historical 
legislation  and  programs  such  as  the  Morrill  Act  of  1962,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  the  award  of  other  Federal  grants  and 
contracts. 

Ranewal  of  tha  challenge/endowment  grants  program  is  vital  to 
developing  institutions.  Developing  colleges  typically  have  a  serious 
need  for  even  modest  amounts  of  "unrestricted"  funds  for  programs  that 
sarva  the  academically  and  economically  disadvantaged  and  to  promote 
regional  and  local  aconomic  development.  Title  III  challenge/endowment 
grants  would  provide  the  seed  funds  which  would  support  these  important 
initiatives. 

There  is  another  Title  III  matter  which  I  should  like  to  bring 
to  the  SubcoBBBittee's  attention.  The  1972  amendments  directed  the 
Education  Department  to  employ  three  GS-super-grade  executives  with 
cosnunity  college  backgrounds.  The  Department  has  ignored  this  provision 
in  the  Law  and  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Programs  continues  to  operate 
with  a  single  senior  executive  who  is  fully  grounded  in  community  and 
technical  college  work. 


The  organizations  which  I  represent  believe  that  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program  should  be  based  on  the  extension 
of  current  law.  This  position  recognizes  both  the  exceptional  success 
of  the  current  program  and  tha  fact  that,  with  passage  of  the  latest 
Budget  Resolution,  increases  in  Pell  Grant  support  will  be  limited  for 
at  least  three  years. 


TITLE  IV 
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Of  primary  ImporUnca   !•  tha  raatoratlon  and  oalntananca  of  tha 

purehaalng  povar  of  tha  Pall  Grant.  Eroalon  of  thla  purchaalng  powar 

dlmlnlahaa  poataaeondary  aducatlonal  aeeaaa  for  tha  low-lncoma  atudant 
whom  tha  program  waa  maant  to  halp. 

Thara  la  an  urgant  naad  to  almpllfy  tha  whola  atudant  aid  proeaaa 
and  to  aatabllah  annual  tlmatablaa  that  Improva  both  program  afflclancy 
and  participation.  Tha  goala  ahould  ba  to  raduca  tha  paparvork  burdan 
for  atudanta,  Inatltutlona  and  tha  Dapartmant  of  Education  and  to  maka 
tha  program  mora  claarly  undaratood  and  eaally  accaaalbla  to  potential 
appllcanta. 

Additionally,  wa  ahould  Ilka  to  propoaa  tha  following  for  tha 
Subcommlttaa*a  conaldaratloni 

1*      Rataln  tha  currant  amphaala  on  naad. 

2.  Bxtand  tha  currant  provlalon  of  Incranental  Increaaea  In 
both  tha  maximum  grant  and  tha  percentage  cap  on  allowable  coata,  until 
tha  maximum  grant  raachaa  $3,400  by  P.Y.  1991  and  the  coat  cap  reachea 
70  percent  when  tha  maximum  axcaeda  $2,600.  The  coat  llmltatloa  ahould 
remain  at  70  percent. 

3.  Add  apaclal  provlalona  to  meet  the  needa  of  adult  leamera 
by  excluding  home  equity ,  unemployment  compenaatlon,  ADC  and  AFDC  from 
tha  meana  teat  for  Pell  Granta  eligibility  -  .nd  adding  child  care 
expenaea  to  the  coat-of-attendanca  calculatlona. 

4.  Extend  eligibility  to  laaa-than-half-tlme  atudenta. 

5.  Modify  the  coat-of-attendance  criteria  to  reflect  the  real 
coata  of  cosmniter  atudenta.  We  recommend  that  the  commuter  allowance 
for  atudenta  .Ivlng  off-campua  but  not  with  parenta  (currently  $1,600) 
be  comparable  to  current  budgata  for  realdantlal  atudenta.  In  addition, 
the  living  allowance  for  commuter  atudenta  living  with  parenta  ahould 
be  Incraaaed.  Thla  allowance,  aet  at  $1,100  in  1972,  haa  not  been 
adjuatad  alnce.  If  the  Itmlt  were  Incraaaed  almply  to  reflect  Inflation, 
It  would  be  $3,600. 

6.  Implement  tha  Education  Amandmenta  of  1980,  which  addreaaed 
thla  Inequity  by  allowing  Inatltutlona  to  determine  the  coat-of-attendance 
for  commuter  atudenta  aa  they  now  do  for  realdantlal  atudenta. 
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On«  laat  rtconmcndatlon  about  Pell  Granta.  Wa  hava  a  particular  problem 
In  Iowa  in  relation  to  the  displaced  femer  and  hla  dependents.  Many 
of  our  femera  and  their  dependents  are  being  forced  "off  the  fern" 
because  of  In  sumoun  table  financial  difficulties  and  our  cosnnunlty 
colleges  ere  trying  to  help  them  find  new  occupational  opportunities 
through  training  or  retraining.  These  people  need  the  benefits  of  Pell 
Grants  and  other  Federal  financial  aid,  but  their  eligibility  Is  limited 
because  of  the  eligibility  formula.  In  determining  eligibility  the 
untaxed  portion  of  any  capital  gains  received  by  the  applicant  Is  treated 
as  Income.  So,  the  farmer  who  sells  his  land  to  pay  his  debts,  no  matter 
that  he  has  no  money  left  after  doing  so.  Is  denied  the  grant  benefits 
vhlch  he  desperately  needs.  In  the  three  colleges  of  the  Eastern  Iowa 
CovDunlty  College  District  alone,  we  estimate  that  approximately  900 
farmers  and  their  dependents  have  been  thusly  affected. 

It  Is  our  recommendation  that  the  formula  for  eligibility  be 
modified  to  discount  this  specific  kind  of  capital  gains  Income  If  It 
has  been  applied  to  debt  reduction  In  some  reasonable  period  of  time. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  same  farmer  Is  often  denied  access  to 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  funds  If  he  Is  In  bankruptcy. 

In  addition  to  my  comments  on  Pell  Grants,  I  wish  to  recommend 
that  all  the  other  Title  IV  programs  be  extended  by  reauthorization 
as  absolutely  essential  to  the  continuance  of  higher  educational 
accessibility  for  millions  of  Americans. 

TITLB  V 

The  strengthening  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  Inevitably 
centers  on  sharpening  the  skills  of  the  teachers.  Teacher  training 
and  certification  traditionally  have  operated  largely  at  the  convenience 
of  the  providers  -  the  Institutions  -  rather  than  the  participants. 
Through  Title  V  reform,  federal  support  should  foster  programs  that 
promote  greater  accessibility,  convenience,  choice  and  economy  for  the 
participants,  and  thus  encourage  teachers  to  give  higher  premium  to 
advancing  their  professional  skills.  The  programs  should  draw  upon 
the   exceptional    teachers   In   community   and    technical  colleges   to  work 
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In  conaortla  with  unlv«ralty  faculty,  In  order  to  make  the  training 
■ore  acceaalble,  convenient  and  econonlcal  for  teachers  aeeklng  preaervlce 
and  continuing  advancement. 


Juat  aa  the  economlea  of  all  natlona  are  Increaalngly 
Interdependent,  International  trade  la  Indlapenalble  to  the  American 
economy  and  to  our  productivity  and  proaperlty.  International  trade 
accounta  for  22  percent  of  the  U.  S.  Groaa  National  Product,  compared 
with  11  percent  In  1970,  and  5  percent  before  1940.  The  Joba  of  one 
out  of  every  five  Americana  depend  upon  International  trade.  One  out 
of  every  three  acrea  of  0.  S.  farmland  producea  Itema  for  export.  By 
the  year  2000,  12  of  13  mlnerala  rec^ulred  for  Induatrlal  operatlona 
will  have  to  be  Imported.  We  Ignore  theae  facta  at  our  own  peril.  To 
continue  to  lead  the  world,  our  collegea  have  to  place  more  stress  on 
programa  that  reveal  the  eaaence  of  other  culturea.  We  muat  offer  couraes 
and  programs  dealgned  to  atlmulate  amall  and  medium-sized  businesses 
to  trade  their  gooda  and  services  abroad,  vastly  multiply  American  fluency 
In  foreign  languagea,  and  conduct  programs  that  build  upon  the  rich 
traditions  of  ethnic  groups  In  the  comminlty.  It  la  alao  Important 
to  Infuse  appropriate  curricula  with  International  materials.  Invite 
educatora  and  bualnesa  persona  from  other  countries  to  share  their 
perapectlvea  In  the  comunltles,  and  create  linkages  with  firms  In  the 
coBmninlty  that  have  International  operations.  Theae  activities  will 
provide  opportunities  for  the  general  public  to  understand  Ita  connection 
with  people  acroas  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  be  more 
aggreaalve  In  telling  the  world  about  ourselves.  In  eliminating  negative 
and  falae  Impreaalona  that  other  peoples  have  of  us,  and  In  aharlng 
our  know-how  and  our  Institutions  for  adaptation  suitable  to  other 
countrlea. 

Title  VI,  If  reauthorized  and  funded  adequately,  can  contribute 
algnlflcantly  to  meet  these  recognized  needs,  problems  and 'opportunities. 
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TITLE  VIII 

I  am  particularly  gratlflad  that  Senator  Chuck  Graaaley  la  laadlng 
tha  effort  In  the  Senate  to  reauthorize  and  reform  Title  VIII,  Cooperetlve 
Bducetlon,  by  the  Introduction  of  his  Bill,  S.  1338,  end  I  urge  support 
of  his  Bill. 

Title  VIII  Is  .n  excellent  progrem  designed  to  stlmulete  through 
postsecondery  Institutions  the  development  of  cooperetlve  educetlon 
progrems  In  conjunction  with  public  end  prlvete  employers.  Cooperetlve 
educetlon  projects  provide  students  with  work  experiences  thet  relete 
to  their  cereer  objectives  while  elso  providing  eemlngs  to  help  meet 
the  costs  of  postsecondery  educetlon.  Title  VIII  elso  contributes 
slgnlflcently  to  the  estebllshment  of  publlc/prlvete  end  public/public 
pertnershlps  which  cen  end  do  grow  out  of  reletlonshlps  estebllshed 
Inltlelly  with-  support  from  Title  VIII.  We  recoomiend  thet  Title  VIII 
be  extended  end  thet  the  euthorlzetlon  of  epproprletlons  be  Increesed 
In  five  million  do Her  Increments  from  $50  million  In  1986  to  $70  million 
In  1990.  We  elso  recommend  thet  the  cooperetlve  educetlon  progrem  be 
oede  evelleble  to  certlflcete  cendldetes  In  one  (1)  yeer  curricula  who 
cerry  at  leest  one-helf  the  normel  full- time  ecedemlc  workloed  In  en 
Institution  which  provldee  e  Cwo-yeer  progrem  which  Is  eccepteble  for 
full  credit  towerd  e  bechelor's  degree. 

TITLE  ZI 

Title  XI,  Urben  Grent  University  Progrem,  Is  euthorlzed,  but 
unfunded.  We  recommend  that  the  euthorlzetlon  be  extended  es  e 
potentlelly  slgnlflcent  resource  for  cities  to  deel  with  community 
problems.  The  Title  ehould  be  chenged  to  empheslze  cooperetlon  between 
urben  universities  end  conminlty/technlcel  '''^lieges  end  coordlnetlon 
with  programs  edmlnlstered  by  other  egencles. 

*  *  *  *  *  '  ★ 

There  Is  enother  serloue  end  urgent  b  "ter  In  which  community 
colleges  have  e  greet  Interest  end  that  Is  tne  current  and  emerging 
needs    end    opportunities    for    the    development   of   progrems    In    the  new 
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t«chnology  9f;     thmmm  Include,   but  not   limited  to,   •uch  £l«ld« 

robotic*,  coaput«r  •ppllc«tlon«,  Blcro«l«ctronlc«,  l«Mr  technology, 
t«l«co«unlc«tlon«  end  bio  technology.  W«  h«v«  •pokan  often  to  Senator 
GrM«l«y  tnd  hit  tttff  r«g«rdlng  th«  ••rlout  need  for  fecllltlee  end 
equlpaent  with  which  to  prepere  tomorrow'e  technlclens,  end  the  Senetor 
hee  recognised  the  need.  Hie  reeponee  hee  teken  the  form  of  the 
Greeeley-Glbbone  Bill  which  would  make  It  eeeler  for  Induetry  to  give 
etete-of-the-ert  equlpnent  end  Inetnictlonel  eeeletence  to  poeteecondery 
technlcel  trelnlng. 

We  believe  thet  thle  need  le  end  will  be  eo  greet  within  the 
lanedlete  future  thet  eddltlonel  conelderetlon  of  Fedcrel  eupport  for 
technlcel  educetlon  In  the  ereee  of  program  plennlng  end  Implementetlon, 
teechere,  end  fecllltlee  end  equipment  ehould  be  given  by  thla 
Subconmlttee  In  Ite  del Iberet lone  on  the  reeuthorlzetlon  of  the  Higher 
Educetlon  Act. 

*  *  *  *  »  » 

Mr.  Chelnun  and  menbere  of  the  Subconmlttee,  thenk  you  for  hearing 
my  view  and  the  vlewe  of  the  Eeetem  love  Community  College  District, 
end  the  Joint  Comleslon  on  Federel  Relations  of  the  Amerlcen  Assocletlon 
of  Comunlty  end  Junior  Collegee  on  the  reeuthorlzetlon  of  the  Higher 
Educetlon  Act. 
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October  31.  1985 


The  Honorable  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Chairman 
Subcommlttea  on  Education,  Arta  and  Humanitiea 
U.S.  Senate 

133  Hart  Senate  Office  Building 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Chaimant 

The  attached  atatementa  are  the  reaponae  of  the  Chairman  of  our  Joint 
Comlaaion  on  Federal  Relatione.  Michael  Crawfordf  Chancellor  of  the 
Baatern  Iowa  Conaunity  College  District,  to  the  four  iaauea  that  Senator 
Hatch  poaed  to  witneaaea  who  appeared  during  your  recent  haaringa  on  the 
reauthorisation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.    Pleaae  incorporate  them  in 
the  hearing  record,  it  that  ia  appropriate.    Our  Aaaoclationa  appreciated 
the  opportunity  to  be  repreaented  in  your  hearings. 

Sincerely,  j 


Frank  Mena^l  \ 
Vice  Preaident  for  Federal  Relatione,  AACJC 
Director  of  Federal  Relatione,  ACCT 
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AnawerB  to  Senator  Hatch's  Queatlona  front  the  Higher  Education 
Resuthorltatlon  Act  Teitlaonlee 


1)    The  proper  dlvlalon  of  raaponalblllty  between  student,  parents  or  other 
family*  educstlonsl  Institution,  the  private  sector,  and  governoent  In  financing 
postsecondsry  educstlon. 


The  question  of  who  should  pay,  and  how  much.  Is  an  ongoing  dllesBDa.  The 
debate  that  focuses  on  who  benefits  sses  the  student  as  a  primary  beneficiary 
and  society  aa  a  aecondary  beneficiary*    According  to  thla  philosophy,  the  stu- 
dents should  bssr  the  greater  burden  of  their  educational  costs.    If  one  were 
to  adhere  to  thla  theory  though,  access  snd  choice  would  be  denied,  ss  well  ss 
qusllty,  becsuae  of  Inhibiting  costs  of  financing  poatsecondary  education*  Thus, 
s  bslsnce  of  financial  responsibility  Is  necesssry. 

Historically,  In  public  postsecondsry  educstlon,  the  student  and  family  bear 
approximately  one-third  of  the  coats,  with  the  Institution  snd  the  government 
besrlng  the  remaining  tvo-thlrda  of  the  coata.    In  the  private  eector,  the  atudent 
and  the  Inatltutlon  bear  a  heavier  burden  becauae  of  their  Independence  from 
public  financing* 

One  muat  look  at  poatsecondary  education  today  dil  «rently  becauss  of  the 
federal  debt,  the  changing  atudent  population,  the  inci.waslng  Institutional  need 
to  meet  technological  changea,  and  th«  challenge  to  the  U.S.  economy  and  workforce 
to  meet  global  competition. 

Can  the  federal  government  continue  to  maintain  Ita  crlt  Ir  t'lnanclng  post- 
secondary  education?  The  education  coonunlty  recognlsea  the  financial  pressures 
on  ths  govsmment  st  this  time,  but  bellevee  the  answer  to  this  queetlon  Is  yes, 
and  muat  be  yee. 

The  ma.1orlty  of  poetsecondary  atudente  todey  are  very  different  from  the 
college  enrollmanta  of  e  generetlon  ago.    They  are  decidedly  older,  and.  moat  carry 
both  their  college  work  and  a  Job.    More  and  more  are  full-time  breadwlonere  who 
attend  college  pert-time.    The  real  majority  are  women,  end  a  growing  proportion 
are  homemakere,  minorities  and  dleplacad  workers  who  face  aerloue  hardahlpa  In 
meeting  even  one-third  of  their  college  coeta  from  their  pereonal  funda. 

In  sum,  two  polnta  are  worth  atreeelng. 

The  eweeplng  change  In  the  populetlons  on  our  campuaee  comee  ebout  directly 
from  Congreeelonal  deelgn.    We  fervently  urge  thet  Congreee  not  waver  on  this 
hletorlc  commitment  to  poeteecondary  accaae  for  ell  Americana.    Only  auperlor 
ekllle  can  maintain  our  place  In  the  forefront  of  globel  competition.    In  Ite 
recent  analysis  of  student  aid,  the  National  Governore  Association  streeeed  the 
hletorlc  belance  and  dlvlalon  of  reeponelblllty  between  the  Statee  and  the 
federal  government,  with  the  States  concentrating  their  eupport  on  the  Inetltutlone 
and  the  Congreee  eneurlng  ecceee  for  the  etudant.    We  believe  theae  complementary 
rolee  ehould  be  maintained. 
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2)    The  proper  belence  between  loens,  grente,  end  work-etudy  in  finencial  eld 
peckegee  in  order  to  eneure  e  etudent*B  naxinlBetion  of  his  educetlon. 

Reeponeet 

Increeeingly,  we  eee  the  government  piecing  more  empheeie  on  loene  end  leee 
on  grente.    Conunity  collegee  eee  thie  ee  e  dengeroue  trend.    The  meet  economicelly 
dieedventeged  etudente  ere  eleo  typically  the  moet  deprived  educetionelly.  For 
them  Pell  Grente  ere  elmoet  alweye  the  only  reelietic  form  of  finenciel  eid. 
For  low-income  etudente  who  ere  overcoming  leee  herdehip,  work-etudy  aleo  provides 
indiepeneeble  eeeietence.    If  the  nacionel  promiee  of  reel  poeteecondery  ecceee 
for  ell  Americane  ie  to  be  maintained,  Fell  Grente  must  remain  the  first  option 
in  etudent  eid. 

Beceuee  of  increeeing  educetionel  end  pereonel  coets,  students  ere  essuming 
e  lerger  and  larger  debt  burden.    Studente  ere  borrowing  more  and  more  with  only 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  geinfully  employed  upon  greduetion  and  can  repey  the 
loanM.    While  the  overell  national  defeult  rete  ie  running  Juet  four  percent, 
the  everege  etudent  debt  burden  ie  increeeing  eteadily.    Thie  hits  the  non* 
traditional  etudent  the  hardeet. 

Firet-generetion  etudente  feer  loane  becauee  their  parente  didn't  attend 
college  and  they  may  feel  ineecure  ebout  their  cereer  end  economic  hopea. 
Minority  etudents  feer  loan  debt a  for  the  seme  reasons.    Older  students  fsar  loane 
becauee  many  of  them  ere  diepleced  homemakere  and  workere  who  have  femily  end 
other  obligetione.    Yet  more  and  more  of  theee  etudente  ere  borrowing  to  the 
•  limit  becauee  of  the  Inedequate  grant  aid.    It  also  diecoureges  studente  from 
eeeking  greduate  level  work. 

At  the  eema  time,  heevy  debt  inveriebly  diecouregee  the  most  able  students 
from  perelatlng  in  graduate  end  profeaeional  studiee  that  would  benefit  the 
nation  aa  well  ee  the  etudent. 

In  ehort,  the  unlvereal  ecceee  that  bipartiean  Congressionsl  leadership  hes 
long  lebored  to  eeteblieh  will  become  e  hollow  promise  unless  Fell  Grants  remain 
the  central  student  eid  progrem. 

3)    Whether  or  not  more  reeourcee  for  financial  aid  should  be  channeled  to 
inatitutiona  for  diabureement  through  them  to  etudents  and  why: 

Responss? 

Whether  the  federel  government,  s  state  egency  or  the  inetitution  disburses 
financial  aid  to  etudente  cen  make  e  difference.    If  institutione  received  more 
of  the  financial  eid  to  disburse  theowelves  to  the  students,  eeverel  advantages 
would  be  geined. 

Firet,  students  could  spply  st  the  college  end  not  be  scared  eway  by  the 
deteUed  forma.    This  can  be  very  important  for  firet  generecion  college  students, 
mlnoritiea  and  part-time  studente. 
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Second,  true  costs  of  st tendance  at  any  college  are  better  gauged  by  that 
institution  than  by  any  other  agency;  hence  the  collegea  therselves  are  in  the 
beat  poaition  to  tailor  aid  paynenta  to  their  students'  actual  needs. 

There  would  be  obvioua  risks »  of  course,  in  giving  the  institutions  more 
discretion  and  autonony*    On  the  other  hsnd»  such  a  atep  could  eventually  lead 
to  aignificant  economies  by  ridding  the  government  of  a  vast  chunk  of  its  paper- 
work.   We  ssaume  the  government  would  continue  to  monitor  the  inatitutions  closely, 
to  ensure  that  affirmative  action  and  neada  teats  were  scrupulously  applied. 

4)  Whether  or  not,  and  how,  greater  concern  vith  a  student's  sducational  achievement 
levela  should  be  oMda  s  part  of  criteria  for  financial  aid. 


Should  a  student  be  turned  away  from  financial  aid  if  they  receive  bad  gradea? 
Moat  people  would  aay  yes  ss  s  natter  of  principle.    Community  colleges  take  it 
one  atep  further.    A  conminity  or  Junior  college  ia  not  only  a  place  where  students 
can  earn  a  traaifexable  JUaociate  Degree,  but  it  is  often  the  only  place  where 
diaadvantaged  students  can  try  serious  learning  on  an  adult  level.    Some  of  theae 
atudenta  do  not  have  a  high  achool  diploma  and  are  working  on  their  GEO.  Some 
are  in  need  of  extenaive  retoadlal  education  or  refresher  courses,  often  becauss 
of  a  poor  high  school  education. 

Who  are  theee  etudents?   They  are  tha  45  year  old  diaplaced  homemaker  wanting 
a  degree  and  a  career  without  any  prior  poetaecondary  education.    They  are  tha 
truck  driver,  coal  miner,  ateel  worker,  who  because  of  changes  in  the  economy  need 
to  eeek  an  education  for  a  new  career.    Mot  ell  community  collage  etudenta  fit 
these  character let ice,  but  can  wa  turn  working  adulta,  diaplaced  worker a  and  single 
parent e  who  need  new  ekille  away?  CooBSunity  collegea  have  been  going  to  exceptional 
langthe  in  recent  yeara  to  make  eure  their  "ability  to  benefit"  etudenta  are 
meeting  well-defined  atandarda  of  academic  progress. 

Studsnts  should  be  required  to  be  "making  eatiafactory  progreea"  in  college, 
but  the  inetitutione  themselvea  can  beet  eat  these  standarda  and  make  that 
detenaination. 

Thia  ia  not  to  aay  that  academic  etandarda  at  two-year  colleges  for  theae 
atudente  ehould  be  lower  than  other  etudente.    It  does  mean  that  individual 
student  circumstancea  ehould  be  taken  into  conaideration  when  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  award  financial  aid. 


Reeponeet 


Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Crawford. 

The  committee  next  will  hear  from  Dr.  Mary-Linda  Merriam, 
who  IS  president  of  Wilson  College  in  Chambersburg,  PA. 

Dr.  Merriam.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today  on 
behalf  of  Wilson  College. 

Wilson  College  is  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  for  women  and  one  of 
the  smallest  colleges  in  the  United  States.  It  is  116  years  of  age 
and  for  over  100  of  our  116  years  we  have  served  between  200  and 
500  students.  We  currently  have  200  undergraduates,  plus  155  men 
and  women  that  we  serve  through  our  division  of  continuing  stud- 
ies in  order  to  serve  our  region. 

We  are  particularly  pleased,  too,  with  the  amount  of  alumni  sup- 
port. This  particular  year  we  have  had  58.6  percent  of  alumni 
showing  their  support— donating  moneys— for  the  college,  and  that 
helps  us  rank  No.  1  in  the  Nation  among  the  women's  colleges. 

I  would  like  to  express  particlar  gratitude  to  you,  and  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  on  behalf  of  the  smaller  colleges  in  this  country 
would  join  me,  for  all  you  have  done  for  higher  education  and  for 
what  you  are  continuing  to  try  to  do. 

I  would  particularly  thank  you  for  the  comments  that  you  made 
most  recently  in  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  concerning 
your  concern  which  we  all  wish  to  express  and  follow  through  on, 
and  that  is  concern  for  quality  in  higher  education. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Merriam.  Title  IV  for  student  financial  aid  is  something  that 
IS  of  great  concern  for  us  as  a  small,  private  college.  I  would  like  to 
share  one  personal  experience  with  you  of  one  of  our  students. 

We  have  a  student  whom  I  shall  call  MK.  Her  family  came  over 
from  Vietnam  recently.  MK  is  the  oldest  of  nine  children.  She 
began  Wilson  3  years  ago;  she  is  currently  a  junior.  Because  of  Fed- 
eral aid,  in  combination  with  institutional  aid,  this  young  woman, 
whose  parents  hold  maintenance  arid  housekeeping  positions,  is 
able  to  complete  her  education  and  has  a  strong  grade  point  aver- 
age. 

Two  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  are  now  in  college,  also,  one  each 
year,  which  is  a  load  for  any  family.  But  MK  serves  as  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  me  as  president  of  a  women's  college,  and  I  am  sure 
is  an  example  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  young  people  who 
otherwise  would  be  deprived  the  ability  to  go  to  either  a  public  or 
an  independent  institution  if  it  were  not  for  Federal  financial  aid. 

At  Wilson  College,  69  percent  of  our  students  have  institutional 
aid  and  64  percent  of  our  students  have  Federal  financial  aid.  Ten 
percent  of  our  operational  budget  goes  toward  our  institutional  aid 
portion. 

I  would  point  out  that  our  default  rate  on  GSL's— and  we  can 
track  this  particularly  through  our  700  students  that  apply  for  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  through  the  Pennsylvania  Higher  Educa- 
tion Authority— we  have  a  .02  percent  default  rate,  and  we  are 
proud  of  that.  Now,  that  is  just  of  the  700  that  wl  can  track,  but 
there  are  less  than  10  students  that  have  defaulted. 

For  our  national  defense  student  loan,  which  is  also  an  impor- 
tant program  for  us,  our  default  rate  is  only  4.8  percent,  and  fall- 
ing. 1  express  my  personal  concern  and  certainly  a  pledge  that  this 
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IS  something  that  the  presidents  have  concern  for,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly want  to  see  that  the  programs  mitigate  any  possibility  of 
abuse. 

I  would  also  express  concern  for  loan  burdens;  that  we  not  have 
such  a  great  loan  burden  for  our  young  people,  or  great  debt 
burden,  by  the  time  they  graduate.  I  have  appended  to  my  testimo- 
ny some  specific  recommendations  that  were  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Overriding  those  specific  recommendations  is  my  personal  con- 
cern that  we  do  all  we  can  to  work  together  between  the  public  and 
the  independent  sectors  because,  of  course,  what  matters  very 
much  is  that  young  people  have  the  opportunity  for  an  education. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  title  III  because  Wilson  College  has 
been  a  recipient  over  the  last  3  years  of  $320,000  of  money  from 
the  title  III  program.  This  money  helped  us  gain  private  money, 
and  it  also  enabled  us  to  provide  a  computer  literacy  program  for 
all  of  our  undergraduates,  to  begin  a  2-year  program  in  computer 
information  systems,  to  establish  a  learning  resource  center  for  all 
of  our  students,  and  to  improve  our  advising  and  our  career  plan- 
ning programs  for  our  students. 

In  addition  to  permitting  us  to  secure  additional  private  money, 
a  major  point  that  I  would  make  about  this  program  is  that  with 
that  money  for  the  3  years,  it  provided  seed  money  and  we  were 
able  to  get  these  programs  started,  all  of  which  we  are  now  able  to 
continue  on  our  own.  We  would  not  have  been  able  to  continue  it 
on  our  own  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  help  that  we  received,  and  we 
are  very  grateful  for  that. 

Finally,  I  would  simply  say  that  our  population  is  changing.  For 
a  college  that  served  a  traditional  undergraduate  population  for 
certainly,  again,  well  over  100  years  of  its  existence,  we  are  now 
facing  a  population  one-third  of  whom  are  adults. 

Without  giving  you  any  specific  recommendations,  I  certainly 
urge  for  your  consideration  the  possibility  of  funding  for  adults 
who  are  returning  to  school  on  a  part-time  basis. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Merriam  and  responses  to  ques- 
tions submitted  by  Senator  Hatch  follow:] 
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Mr.  Chtlrman  tnd  mtmbtri  of  tht  Stnttt  SubcwmlttM  on  Cducttlon,  Arti.  tnd 
HMNnltiM,  my  ntm  1i  Mtry-llndt  M«rr1«in.    I  mi  tht  Prtildtnt  of  HI  lion  Colltgt,  t 
four-yttr  llbtrti  trti  colltot  for  tvOMn  foundtd  116  yttri  tgo  tnd  loctttd  In  louth 
ctntrti  Ptnniylvtnlt.    I  htvt  itrvtd  ti  prtildtnt  of  thli  Initltutlon  ilnct  1981. 

I  M  plttitd  to  tppttr  btfort  you  todty  to  prtitnt  tht  rtctnt  txptrltnct  of 
Hilton  Colltgt  rtgtrding  itvtrti  titlti  of  tht  Hightr  Cducttlon  Act  for  your  con- 
ildtrttlon  ti  you  trt  fortmilttlng  tht  rttuthorlzttlon  of  thli  Itndmark  tct  Mhlch 
provldti  tducttlon  for  tht  cltlztni  of  our  dtmocrttlc  nttlon. 

Hilton  Colltgt  It  tnd  tlMtyi  htt  bttn  ont  of  tht  tmtlltit  colltgti  In  our 
nttlon.   With  tht  txctptlon  of  tht  dtctdt  of  tht  1960'i.  tnronmtnt  tt  Hilton 
Colltgt  hti  bttn  bttMttn  200-500  itudtnti.   Tht  docuiMnttd  rtcord  of  Its  grtduttti 
hti  bttn  outittnding  tnd  It  hti  tnjoytd  tht  rtputttlon  of  bting  ont  of  tht  mort 
rigorous  of  tht  llbtrti  trti  Inttltutloni.   A  1974  itudy  dont  by  M.  Ellztbtth 
Tidbtll  on  MOMtn  grtduttti  Mho  tchltvtd  t  rtittrch  doctorttt  tnd/or  mtntlon  In 
Hho'i  Who  In  AiWrlcin  Howitn  ihowtd  grtduttti  of  Hilton  Colltgt  rtnking  ovtrtll 
124th  iMong  tht  2,800  colltgti  tnd  unlvtriltlti  In  ptrctnt  o^  Momtn  undtrgrtduttti 
Mho  obttlntd  tht  Ph.O.  dtgrtt  In  tht  phyilcti  icltncti,  tMtnty-thIrd  In  tht  bio- 
loglcti  icltncti,  tnd  tMtnty-itvtnth  In  tht  trti  tnd  icltncti.   A  follOMUp  itudy  by 
tht  iMM  tuthor  toon  to  bt  lubmltttd  for  publlcttlon  Mill  tlio  ihOM  Hilton  Mith  tn 
outittnding  rtcord. 

In  Iti  Million  itttttMnt  Mrltttn  In  1869  tht  ittttd  goti  of  tht  colltgt  Mti  to 
provldt  t  llbtrti  trti  tducttlon  for  Momtn  tqulvtltnt  to  tht  btit  thtn  tvtlltbit  to 
young  ntn.  Tht  colltgt  pitdgtd  to  provldt  luch  tn  tducttlon  tt  modtrttt  coit.  tn 
rtctnt  yttri  thtt  pitdgt  hti  bttn  ktpt  In  itvtrti  Mtyi.   Our  totti  ftt  ptcktgt 
(tuition,  mtndttory  ftti,  room  tnd  botrd)  It  $9,987  for  1985-86,  Mith  25%  of  thtt 
figurt  offitt  by  Initltutlonti  fintncltl  tid.    tn  1984-85,  69%  of  our  itudtnti 
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Thi  ttudlit  doni  by  thi  National  Inttltuta  for  Indipandant  Collaoit  and  Unl- 
vartltlit  (NIICU)  Indlcata  an  alarming  trand  that  can  ba  documantad  by  axparlanca 
at  Wilton.    It  wai  notad  In  thair  ttudlat  that  In  racant  yaars  thara  ara  fawar 
ttudantt  racalving  grant  aid  and  mora  ttudantt  racalving  loans.   Against  this 
backdrop,  lat  us  look  at  tha  critical  and  much  appraclatad  halp  provldad  our  Wilson 
studants  through  fadaral  financial  aid  undar  Titia  IV. 

In  1984-85.  64%  of  tha  studants  at  Wilson  Collaga  racalvad  fadarat  financial 
aid  as  authorlzad  by  Titia  IV  of  tha  Highar  Education  Act.  In  1980-81.  60%  of  our 
studants  wara  racalving  fadaral  aid.    It  la  Important  to  nota  that  tha  siza  of  tha 
studant  body  was  ralatlvaly  constant  for  thoaa  two  yaars.  In  1980-81  Pall  Grant 
awards  total  lad  $72,435  for  71  studants;  In  1984-85  tha  grants  total  lad  $67,087  for 
54  studants.   Tha  1984-65  data  ravaala  that  30%  of  tha  studants  at  Wilson  Collaga 
racalvad  Pall  grants.   All  had  family  incomas  of  undar  $25,000  and  12%  of  thoaa 
studants  cama  from  famlllas  with  adjustad  gross  Incomas  of  undar  $11,000.    By  way 
of  contrast.  In  1980-81.  Guarantaad  Studant  Loans  totallad  $134,814  to  66  studants; 
In  1984-85.  $250,694  was  givan  to  126  studants.    This  la  a  91%  Incraaaa  In  tha 
numbar  of  studants  naading  tha  loan  program. 

Tha  dangar  posad  by  this  Incraasing  shift  to  loans  Is  that  undargraduataa  witl 
laava  school  with  dabt  burdans  so  graat  that  thay  may  ba  unabia  to  rapay  tham.  a 
burdan  that  would  diacouraga  tham  from  pursuing  graduata  study,  and  a  burdan  which 
also  craatas  situations  whara  tha  purchasing  ability  of  a  ganaratlon  of  young 
woman  la  dacraaaad  tha'Jiby  affacting  tha  ovarall  aconomy. 

Thara  la  no  quaatlon  that  tha  cost  of  aducatlon  at  our  Indapandant  collaga  has 
riaan.  Tha  total  faa  packaga  (tuition,  mandatory  faaa.  room  and  board)  for  1980-81 
was  $5,975  with  $4,050  as  tuition.  This  contrasts  with  1984-85  whara  tha  total  was 
$9,350  with  $6,436  as  tuition.  As  tuition  has  Incraaaed.  howavar.  so  has  Insti- 
tutional financial  aid  from  dollars  ganaratad  from  andowmant  and  annual  giving.  In 
1980-81  Wilson  was  giving  $205,000;  In  1984-85.  $367,000.   Wa  projactad  aid  of 
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$415,000  for  1985-86.   As  a  colUgt  wt  rank  among  tht  top  of  tho  Ponnsylvania 
Institutions  In  tho  porcontago  of  our  operating  budgtt  which  Is  oannarkod  for 
financial  aid,  and  yot,  our  grant  to  loan  ratio  for  our  studonts  Is  docroasing. 
This  Is  particularly  worrlsomt  for  although  our  low  Incoiw  studonts  aro  rocolving 
highor  grants,  thoir  loan  obligations  art  Increasing  at  a  fastor  rato. 

Avorago  family  IncoiM  In  1980-61  for  Wilson  studonts  was  approximatoly 
$21,000;  In  1984-85  It  was  $24,700  with  much  of  this  Incroaso  resulting  from 
inflation  rathor  than  roal  Incomt.   Of  studonts  rocolving  soma  form  of  fodoral 
financial  aid  In  1984-85,  55%  of  our  studonts  had  family  Incomts  of  loss  than 
$25,000;  ISX  had  family  Incomts  of  $25,000-$32,500  and  27%  had  family  Incomas  of 
$32,500  or  abovo.    In  this  last  catogory,  famlllos  woro  using  tho  Guarantood 
Studint  Loan  Program  almost  oxcluslvoly  In  ordor  to  mtot  tho  oxponsos  at  Wilson. 
Thus,  at  Wilson  tho  oxporlonco  corroborates  tht  stattd  goals  for  ftdtral  financial 
aid,  targtting  grants  for  low  Incomt  studtnts  and  loans  for  middit  Incomt  studtnts. 

It  would  havt  bttn  Inposslbit  for  tht  majority  of  our  studtnts  to  havt  thtir 
full  financial  nttd  mtt  If  It  had  not  bttn  for  loan  programs  In  addition  to  tht 
Guarantttd  Studtnt  and  **PLUS"  loan  programs.   I  rtftr  sptclflcally  to  tht  National 
Olrtct  Studtnt  Loan  Program.   Wilson  Colltgt  has  a  rtvolving  fund  of  ntarly  $90,000 
which  is  ustd  to  fill  In  tht  gap  for  all  of  our  studtnts  on  aid  who  nttd  It.  Ovtr 
700  Wilson  studtnts  havt  borrowtd  monlts  through  tht  Guarantttd  Studtnt  Loan 
Program  admlnlsttrtd  by  tht  Ptnnsylvania  Hightr  Education  Asslstanct  Agtncy  si net 
Its  Inctptlon.   At  this  timt,  ftwtr  than  ttn  studtnts  Mho  art  In  rtpaymtnt  art  In 
dtfault.   Similarly,  our  dtfault  rata  for  our  National  Olrtct  Studtnt  Loan  Program 
Is  now  currtntly  at  4.BX  and  falling. 

Colltgt  Work  Study  Is  anothtr  significant  program  that  htlps  to  fill  In  tht 
gap  bttwttn  cost  and  family  contribution.    In  1980-81  tht  colltgt  rtctlvtd  from  tht 
govtrnmtnt  $26,861  and  tht  Institution  addtd  to  that  $6,715  to  makt  a  total  of 
$33,576.    In  1984-85  tht  ftdtral  contribution  to  CWS  was  $23,082  or  a  14«  dtclint; 
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tht  Initltutlon  hai  Incriaiid  Us  contribution  to  CWS  to  $19,000  or  a  280%  1n- 
crMM.    In  addition,  thi  colligt  provided  anothtr  $30,000  for  itudanti  to  hold 
jobi  within  tht  Initltutlon  bayond  tha  CWS  program.   Thara  Is  llttia  quaitlon  that 
bacauia  Indapandant  collagai  typically  hava  highar  tultloni  than  public  collagai, 
our  Itudanti  tand  to  hava  a  graatar  naad  for  tha  lupplamantal  studant  aid  programs. 

I  racommand  for  your  conaldaratlon  tha  propoia)  put  forth  by  tha  National 
Asioclatlon  of  Indapandant  Collagas  and  Unlvarsltlas  (NAICU)  and  I  hava  appandad 
thair  racoflwandatlons  to  my  testimony.    It  Is  comnlttad  to  focusing  grant  aid  on 
tha  low-lncoma  studants  and  low  Intarast  loans  with  mora  modast  grants  available  to 
iwat  tha  financial  naads  of  middle  Inconia  students. 

Wilson  College  has  enjoyed  phenomenal  success  In  these  last  six  years  re- 
garding alumnae  giving.    We  ranked  first  among  the  woman's  colleges  In  1982*83  and 
wa  feel  r-'-taln  that  we  will  rank  In  the  top  one  or  two  this  year  with  58.6%  of  all 
of  our  living  alumnae  having  donated  money  to  the  college.    We  rank  In  the  top 
twelve  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities  In  the  nation.    There  Is  no  question 
that  private  gifts  are  an  Important  part  of  the  annual  budget.   Even  with  an 
Impressive  giving  record  yielding  over  $1,000,000  annually  to  the  operating  budget, 
bringing  a  small  college  into  the  technological  era  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  had  It  not  been  for  the  federal  government's  Title  III  program. 
Wilson  applied  for  funds  and  received  from  1982-83  through  1984-85  a  total  of 
$320,867.   These  monies  have  allowed  us  to: 

1.  Update  our  curriculum  through  requiring  computer  literacy  of  every  student; 
adding  a  two-year  program  In  computer  Information  systems;  expanding  the  Inter- 
national focus  of  the  curriculum  by  providing  beginning  language  course  capability 
through  the  computer;  providing  support  services  enabling  the  creation  of  a  new 
learning  resources  center;  and  expanding  our  Veterinary  Medical  Technology  program 
to  Include  both   an  associate  and  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
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2.  Improvi  our  admissions  program  through  advancing  tha  work  of  alumnaa- 
admlsslons  raprssantatlvss  and  through  tha  addition  of  an  Institutional  rasaarchar 
whosi  purposa  was  to  collact  data  and  sat  up  a  procadura  for  tha  on**go1ng  col- 
lection of  data  aftsr  ths  psriod  of  ths  grant. 

3.  Improva  studant  Ufa  and  carsar  planning  and  placamant  through  tha  astfi- 
bllshmant  of  a  naw  educational  advlsamant  program,  a  mantoring  program  Involving 
200-300  alumnas,  and  a  profsss1onals-1n-ras1dsnca  program* 

I  am  plaassd  to  raport  to  you  that  all  of  thssa  actlvltiss  havs  bssn  compl- 
atad.   To  ma,  ths  most  Important  fact  about  tha  Titia  III  program  Is  that  It 
allows  tha  Institution  funds  for  actlvltlas  that  can  laad  It  to  a  salf-supporting 
stanca.   Without  tha  funds,  wi  wouldn't  have  baan  abia  to  attract  othar  privata 
funds  or  to  bagin  tha  actlvltlas  -  particularly  thosa  that  raqulrad  hardware  such 
as  tha  computers.    For  small  Institutions  with  limited  budgets,  facing  the  nec- 
essity to  keep  tuition  within  a  competitive  range  end  yet  rerneln  creetlve  In 
curriculum  development  end  feculty  Improvement,  Title  III  hej  played  a  cruclel 
role.    It  geve  us  the  sorely  needed  Impetus  for  progress  thet  we  now  cen  continue 
on  our  own.   Addltlonel  funds  for  new  projects  ere  needed,  but  the  Importent  feet 
as  far  es  I  em  concerned  Is  thet  we  ere  ebie  to  continue  on  our  own  the  projects 
stimuleted  by  funds  from  the  federel  government  through  Title  III. 

This  yeer  we  were  elso  fortunete  to  be  funded  for  e  modest  amount  of  money 
under  Title  VI.    The  federel  Inltletlve  In  this  title  meshed  with  our  goel  of 
Internatlonellzing  the  curriculum.   Wilson  College  Instituted  a  requirement  thet 
all  students  In  order  to  graduate  had  to  heve  the  equlvelent  of  two  yeers  of  e 
foreign  lenguege  and  hed  to  meet  e  specified  competency  level  on  the  Foreign 
Service  Exemlnatlon.   Our  faculty  recognized  that  In  en  Increasingly  competitive 
and  global  society,  competency  In  a  language  other  than  English  Is  Imperative.  We 
also  devsloped  language  Immersion  courses  for  adults,  particularly  thosa  In  the 
business  world.   Title  VI  hes  onebled  us  to  extend  our  efforts  beyond  what  could  be 
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•ccoflipllthtd  on  our  omh.  Tht  program  funding  mIII  alloM  ut  to  got  this  program  up 
and  running  so  that  It  can  bocomt  mort  ttlf-sufflclont. 

Tho  acadMlc  world  It  changing.    I  put  no  valuo  on  that  statwMnt  •  for  good 
or  for  ovll.    It  Is  slwply  a  fact.   At  Wilson  Col  logo  m  aro  educating  many  moro 
adults  on  a  part-tliM  basis  than  ovtr  In  our  history.   Ono-third  of  our  studont 
body  Is  ovor  21  yoars  old  and  going  to  school  part-tlmt.   Our  goal  Is  to  Incroaso 
tho  nuMbor  of  part-tlM  students,  with  particular  omphasls  on  serving  woman  using 
croatlvo  and  oducatlonally  sound  mtthodologlts.   Tht  rtauthorlxatlon  of  tht  Hightr 
Education  Act.  I  fttl.  nttdt  to  provldt  for  adult  Itarning  at  It  dott  In  Titit  I, 
hOMtvtr  funding  of  Titit  I  nttdt  to  tnjoy  a  hightr  priority.   Thit  tidt  of  adults 
rtturning  to  tchool  not  only  rtfltctt  that  dttirt  of  womtn.  In  particular,  to 
advanct  thtir  tducatlont.  but  alto  rtfltctt  tht  fact  that  tht  body  of  knowltdgt  It 
Incrtaslng.  job  nttdt  of  tht  tocltty  art  changing,  and  vary  ftw  of  ut  will  bt 
working  In  a  tingit  unchanging  Job  for  a  llfttlmt. 

Education  truly  It  a  llftlong  activity  and  tht  rolt  of  tht  ftdtral  govtrnntnt 
has  bttn  critical  In  ttUbll thing  within  our  culturt  tht  priority  of  hightr 
tducatlon  In  mtttlng  our  national  and  Inttrnatlonal  goalt.   This  Itadtrthip  rolt 
hat  bttn  of  Incalculabit  valut  and  In  thit  rtauthorlzatlon  tht  Congrtts  should 
build  on  tht  tolld  foundation  that  tht  tntirt  hightr  tducatlon  coiMunlty  acctpts 
and  supports. 


Thank  you. 
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ADDENDUM  TO  TESTIHONY  OF  MARV-LINDA  HERRIAH.  SEPTEMBER  10,  1985 
SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 


NAXCU  MSCOIOaNDATZONS  FOR  UAUTHORZZATZON 
or  THS  KXOKER  IDUCXTXON  ACT 


TITLE  IV  -  gTUDEWT  AgglSTAWCl 

,  ituaant  orynt  FroorMia  -  continua  tha  txittino  fadaral 
pQlioy  aoml  tnat  avary  ailgibla  atudant  ahall  raoalva  aid  \mdar 
tha  Pall  Oranta,  tBOO,  and  ttIO  prograaa  that,  in  ooabination 
with  raaaonabla  parantal  and  atudant  contributionat  will  ba 
auffioiant  to  aaat  79  parent  of  a  atudant'a  ooat  of  attandanoa. 

>all  flganta  -  Raatmotura  Pall  Cranta  in  ordar  to  raaolva 
tha  long-atanding  eonfliot  amona  aaotora  of  highar  •duoation 
ovar  paroantaga*of-ooat  liaitation/BaxiBua  award/funding 
triggara  for  othar  pregraaa  by  inatituting  a  nav  Pall  Grant 
fomula.    Tha  foraula  would  targat  tha  program  on  low-inooaa 
atudanta  and  inaart  prioa  aanaitivity  into  tha  baaio  atniotura 
of  tha  tha  Pall  Orant  pregraa,  baaing  aligibility  on  a  two-part 
fomulat    (1)  half  of  tuition,  mandatory  faa,  and  book  axpanaaa 
for  all  alioibla  low-  and  aiddla-inooab  atudanta,  up  to  a 
■axiauB  of  $2,100,  plua  (2)  a  aubatantial  allowanoa  to  oovar 
living  axpanaaa  for  all  low-inooaa  atudanta,  up  to  a  MxisuB  of 
$2,100.    Thia  aaohaniaa  would  award  aubatantial  grant  dollara  to 
lov-ineoaa  atudanta  for  thair  living  axpanaaa  plua  half  of  th»ir 
tuition  axpanaaa  in  ordar  to  aaaura  thair  aooaaa  to  all  typaa  of 
highar  aduoational  opportunitiaa,  but  would  liait  tha 
participation  of  Biddla-inooBa  atudanta  to  juat  half  tha  "prioa" 
chargad  to  thaa. 

Tha  propoaal  aaauaaa  tha  aaaa  taxation  rataa  on 
diaerationary  inooaa  for  dapandant  and  indapandant  atudanta  in 
ordar  to  previda  aubatantial  granta  to  low-incoaa  atudanta  and  a 
$200  BiniauB  award  to  a  atudant  froa  a  typical  faaily  of  four 
with  ona  in  collaga  and  an  adjustad  faaily  incoaa  of  $30,000. 

lupplaaantal  Educational  Opportunity  Cranta  -  Raauthoriia 
tha  SEOG  prograa  with  a  funding  authoriiation  of  no  laaa  than  15 
parcant  of  tha  appropriation  for  Pall  Oranta.    Targat  SEOO 
funding  on  atudanta  with  graataat  naad  for  funda  (dafinad  aa 
thoaa  atudanta  whoaa  axpactad  faaily  contribution  ia  laaa  than 
ona-half  of  thair  total  coat-of-*ducation) .  Maintain 
inatitutional  "hold  harvlaaa"  laval  at  aaount  inatitution  uaad 
in  aeadanic  yaar  19SS-S6  (PY  19SS  appropriation) .    Allocata  all 
naw  funding  abeva  tha  FY  199S  laval  only  to  thoaa  inatitutiona 
whoaa  inatitutional  "fair  Shara"  axcaada  thair  inatitutional 
"Conditional  Ouarantaa".    Rainatituta  inatitutional  Batching 
raguirasant  in  prograB,  with  Batching  funda  to  cona  froB 
r^'-i-fadaral  aourcaa.    Drop  uaa  of  inatitutf onally-providad 
naad*baaad  atudant  granta  and  awarda  froB  torvula  uaad  to 
datamina  inatitutional  naad  for  6E0G. 

ptata  Studant  Incantiva  Oranta  -  Raauthoriia  tha  prograB 
and  allow  atataa  to  uaa  up  to  50  parcant  of  naw  allocationa, 
abova  rv  19S5  laval,  to  aatabliah  or  auatain  a  50/50 
fadaral/atata  Batching  work-atudy  prograB., 
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,  Collyoa  Mork'ltudv  -  RMuthorit«  th«  prograa  without 
ehanaing  thm  languag*  tiwt  liaits  ClfS  to  non-profit 
inotitutionSf  without  changing  tho  oxioting  roallocation 
proooduroo,  and  without  oonaolidating  tha  prograa  with 
Cooparativa  iduoation.    jaiooata  naw  funding  abova  tha  PY  19t9 
laval  aa  in  tlOO  (aaa  abova) • 

Ha tlenal  Diraet  student  lomnm  -  Xaauthorita  tha  prograa  and 
ranaaa  tna  prooraa  zor  ita  principal  advoeata,  tha  lata  ohairaan 
of  tha  Rouaa  Muoation  and  Labor  Coaaittaa,  Rapraaantativa  carl 
D.  Farkina. 

atudynt  Loana  -  Xaauthorita  tha  prograa 
inoraaaing  tha  annual  loan  xbita  for  thoaa  undargraduataa  who 
hava  eoaplatad  thair  firot  two  yaaro  of  atudy  toward  a 
baohalor«a  dagraa  and  for  graduata  atudanta  to  $9,000  and 
|S,000,  raapaotivaly.    Aggraoata  liaita  aro  inoroaaad  to  $20,000 
for  undargraduataa  and  an  additional  $2S«000  for  graduata 
atudanta.    Limit  all  loana  to  naad  raaaining  aftar  all  fadaral 
grant,  work,  and  lean  banafita,  togathar  with  all  axpaotad 
parantaX/atudant  oontributiona  ara  takan  into  account.  Provida 
for  berrowar-raquaatad  oonaolidation  of  atudant  loana.  Rapaal 
tha  origination  faa.    Provida  for  a  fadaral ly-guarantaad,  but 
not  fadarally-aubaiditad,  "loan  of  laat  raaort." 

PLTO  Loana  -  Raauthorita  tha  PLD8  lean  prograa  aaking  it 
■era  attraotiva  to  landaro,  and  tharafora  a  aora  viable  prograa 
for  berrowera,  by  allowing  oonaolidation  or  refinancing  of 
loana,  ahd  by  allowing  aeoondary  aarkata  to  adjuat  payaant 
aohedulee  with  the  borrower. 

Maeter  Calendar  -  latabliab  a  Mater  calendar  for  the 
delivery  or  etudenc  aid  in  order  that  the  atudant  aid  eyetaa  aay 
function  BMOthly. 

Verification  -  Require  verification  doc  laentation  to  be 
eubaitted  on  all  federal  atudant  aid  applicationa. 

TITLl  111  »  maTITOTIOWAL  Alb 

Raauthorita  prograa  with  three  eeparate  partes    orante  to 
etrengthaning  inatitutiona,  granta  to  Rietorically  Black 
oollegee  and  univaraitiee,  and  mdomant  granta.  Alter 
eligibility  oritaria  to  include  a  wider  body  of  inetii^utione. 
SxpAnd  paraiaaible  ueee  of  grant  dollara  to  include  recruitaent 
activitiaa  and  training  of  adainiatrativa  etaff.  Make 
cooperative  Arrangaaanta  a  high  priority  funding  area  with  mora 
lenient  reetrictiona  on  participation. 

MTLI  yil  -  jsOWSTKDCTlOlt.  RgCOWSTRDCTlOW.  AMD  RgWOVATIOW  OF 
ACADEMiC  rAClLl^ii*      

Raauthorita  title  with  aaphaeie  on  renovation  rather  than 
new  cenatruction.    Xncreaee  funding  authoriiation  to  reflect  the 
increaeingly  critical  need  for  aeeletanee  in  thia  area. 
Streaaline  title  by  deleting  unfunded  provieione  for  loan 
ineuranee  and  intereet  gra»te.    Delete  eoaaunity  college 
eetaeide  provieion  ao  that  all  typae  of  inetitutiona  coapete 
equally  on  the  aerite  of  their  applicationa. 
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9/16/85 


Questions  from  Senator  Hatch  to  all  witnesscQ  at  Higher  Education  Reauthorization 
hearings: 

Please  give  me  your  thoughts,  as  you  choose,  on  any  or  all  of  the  following 


1)  the  proper  division  of  responDibility  between  student,  parents  or  other 
family,  educational  institution,  the  private  sector,  and  government  in 
financing  post-aecondary  education; 

2)  he  proper  balance  between  loans,  grants,  and  work  in  financial  aid  packages 
in  order  to  ensure  a  student's  maximization  of  his  education; 

3)  whether  or  not  more  resources  for  financial  aid  should  be  channeled  to 
institutions  for  disbursement  through  them  to  students  and  why;  and 

^)    whether  or  not,  and  how,  greater  concern  with  a  student's  educstional 
achievement  levels  should  be  made  a  part  of  criteria  for  financial  aid. 


FROM:  Mary-Linds  Merriaa,  President 
Wilson  Collsgs 

1)  I  think  chat  it  is  difficult  to  sssign  psrcentsges  Co  each  conscicusncy. 
Psrencs  should  b«  expsccsd  Co  plsn  for  chs  aducacion  of  cheir  children  snd  should 

psy  as  much  as  csn  bs  reasonably  expsccsd  givsn  cheir  income  snd  number  of  dependence. 
Scudence  ehould  bs  sxpsccsd  Co  work  and  concribucs,  buc  chers  is  s  limic  Co  chis 
befors  vork  ssriously  impedss  cheir  scudiss.  A  summer  concribycion  of  $1100  plus 
10  hours  of  work  a  weak  sseas  rsasonable  if  jobs  srs  availabls.  I  fssl  chac  Che 
federal  govemaenc  does  play  an  laporcanc  role  in  providing  low-incsrssc  losns 
which  nusc  be  rspaid,  in  providing  soms  cyps  of  incsncive  for  psrsncs  Co  ssve 
for  a  college  educe c ion,  and  in  providing  grancs  Co  Che  nssdiesc  scudsncs  so  chsc 
chey  may  choose  privace  higher  educacion  if  chac  is  cheir  wieh.  Thie  laac  ie 
parciculerly  true  eince  privace  higher  aducacion  does  raiae  noney  and  does  concribuce 
from  ics  own  reeourcee  nonies  cowarda  financial  sid  Co  needy  ecudence  and  Che 
governmenc  ie  epered  edditional  public  axpenee  in  Che  eubeidiee  which  would  have  Co 
be  raieed  in  order  Co  expand  public  higher  educacion  if  cha  privace  eeccor  were 
noc  educacing  20X  of  Cha  ecudencs. 

2)  In  my  opinion,  we  ehould  noc  increeee  Che  debc  burden.  I  would  maincain  Che 
maxinum  loen  at  abouc  Che  eame  proporcion  ic  ie  already.  The  number  of  hours 
chrough  work  scudy  should  remsin  Che  same  also  since  Che  main  purpoee  is  studying  and 
more  hours  would  incrude  upon  the  cime  more  properly  spenc  in  academic  work.  Grants, 
Chen,  have  Co  make  up  che  difference  if  Che  family  ie  unable  Co  do  so. 

3)  1  feel  chac  more  financial  sid  ehould  be  channeled  inco  che  inecicucion.  Money 
could  be  Bsved  in  Che  adminiucracion  of  che  program  and  che  inecicucion  would  have 
more  flexibilicy  in  meecing  che  neede  of  che  scudencs  wich  whom  ic  has  concacc. 

A)  SaCisfaccory  academic  progress  should,  indeed,  be  a  cricerion  for  financial  aid. 
Inscicucions,  however,  need  Co  maincain  cheir  flexibility  in  decermining  policies 
appropriate  for  ecandarde  for  academic  progress  chac  fic  che  needs  snd  characceriscics 
of  cheir  parcicular  acudent  populacions. 
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Senator  Stafford.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  a  very  good 
statement. 

Dr.  Rosser,  president  of  DePauw  University,  I  guess  you  are 
next. 

Dr.  Rosser.  Thank  you,  sir.  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  am  going  to  just 
hit  some  of  the  highlights  of  my  testimony  to  save  some  time. 

Senator  Stafford.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Dr.  Rosser.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  mind  that. 

Senator  Stafford.  No,  sir;  we  will  not.  Coming  from  Vermont 
and  Calvin  Coolidge's  part  of  it,  you  know,  I  appreciate  short  state- 
ments. 

Dr.  Rosser.  Thank  you.  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  for  you 
to  hear  how  a  school  such  as  DePauw,  which  traditionally  has  been 
a  strong  school  academically  and  financially,  is  faring  in  this  day 
and  age,  and  then  for  me  to  compare  that  briefly  with  what  is  hap- 
pening nationally  to  other  independent  schools. 

We  have  got  full  enrollment.  Our  faculty  salaries  are  high  in  re- 
lation to  other  4-year  colleges.  We  have  got  $60  million  in  endow- 
ment. We  are  well  on  the  way  to  finishing  a  very  large  campaign, 
but  yet  I  cannot  sleep  at  night. 

Every  year  when  you  are  trying  to  put  that  budget  together,  you 
still  are  back  at  the  basic  consideration,  and  that  is  that  most  of 
your  money  comes  from  tuition.  We  are  essentially  the  highest  cost 
school  in  Indiana,  but  still,  and  I  know  you  asked  this  question  ear- 
lier, we  are  only  about  10  percent  above  where  we  were  10  years 
ago  in  real  dollars.  Unfortunately,  when  I  mention  this  to  parents 
they  do  not  relate  to  it.  It  does  not  strike  an  interesting  chord. 

I  now  refer  you  to  chart  No.  1  which  I  put  together  to  look  at  the 
statistics  for  all  the  private  colleges  in  the  country.  This  comes 
from  the  National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges,  \yhat  I  find 
most  interesting  is  that  if  you  look  at  our  collective  tuitions  over 
the  last  10  years,  we  are  now  only  about  14.5  percent  more  than 
the  CPI.  I  think  this  is  very  interesting  because  there  has  been  so 
much  in  the  media  recently  about  these  dramatic  increases  in  tui- 
tion, but  when  you  look  at  that  over  a  10-year  period,  it  puts  it  in 
perspective. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  look  at  the  tuitions  at  the  State 
schools — again,  this  is  a  collective  figure — you  find  that  they  have 
gone  up  less  than  the  CPI  over  the  equivalent  period. 

But  the  critical  thing,  of  course,  is  that  tuition  gap  in  real  dollars 
that  we  are  left  with  in  1984-85— and  of  course  it  is  larger  today- 
is  almost  $4,000.  This  is  the  average  tuition  gap  between  the  aver- 
age college  and  the  average  State  school. 

Yet  when  we  look  at  other  State  schools  in  Indiana,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  tuition  gap  of  $6,000  between  attending  DePauw  or  a 
good  State  school.  Now,  how  do  we  close  it? 

Here,  I  try  to  show  that,  in  fact,  we  cannot  do  it.  As  far  back  as  5 
years  ago,  we  found  we  could  not  close  the  gap  in  terms  of  the  aid 
for  which  the  students  were  eligible.  You  see  on  page  2  at  the 
bottom  a  chart  showing  what  we  have  done  and  what  has  hap- 
pened in  terms  of  Federal  and  State  aid. 

You  heard  similar  stories  from  other  people  testifying  today.  Our 
institutional  aid  has  doubled  and  we  still  cannot  close  the  gap. 
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Now.  the  critical  thing  is  where  did  we  get  that  money,  that  addi- 
tional 1,2  million? 

It  came  out  of  faculty  salaries;  it  came  out  of,  for  example,  trying 
to  find  some  funds  to  redo  our  library.  It  came  out  of  funds  we  oth- 
erwise would  have  used  for  scientific  equipment—again,  just  on  a 
small  scale,  what  you  are  seeing  at  almost  all  institutions  in  the 
country, 

I  do  not  know  of  any  school  in  the  Nation  which  has  been  able  to 
make  these  funds  up  from  increased  endowments.  We  all  have  used 
operating  funds,  and  what  we  are  doing  is  simply  redistributing 
mcome  from  those  people  who  can  pay  to  those  students  who 
cannot  pay.  trying  to  close  this  gap  between  the  State  schools  and 
what  we  have  to  charge,  and  also  because  of  the  decline  in  Federal 
and  State  aid. 

We  cannot  turn  to  the  States  to  make  up  this  difference.  That  is 
just  not  the  political  reality.  We  know  where  the  pressures  are  in 
the  States,  So.  what  we  have  to  do,  again,  is  to  ask  you  to  give  very 
serious  consideration  to  keeping  on  these  programs  which  really 
have  worked  quite  well— the  Pell  grants,  for  example,  and  the  in- 
stitutional-based awards  that  we  have  been  able  to  grant.  They 
have  worked  quite  well. 

The  real  problem,  however,  for  the  private  schools  is  we  have  got 
to  look  at  the  formula  for  Pell  grants.  We  have  got  to  do  something 
to  make  that  formula  more  sensitive  to  dealing  with  the  tuition 
gap. 

You  have  got  the  concern  about  bringing  some  kind  of  balance  to 
higher  education— a  mixed  kind  of  system  which  we  have  had  for 
years.  I  refer  you  to  the  NAICU  recommendations,  and  I  support 
those. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Rosser  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chalnnan: 

I  am  Richard  Rosser,  President  of  DePauw  University  In  Greencastle, 
Indiana.    I  am  speaking  today  on  behalf  of  the  DePauw  University,  but,  more 
Importantly,  for  the  students  who  now  attend  DePauw,  and  students  who  may  hope 
to  attend  It— or  schools  like  It—In  the  years  to  come. 

I  will  address  primarily  the  Issue  of  student  financial  aid  rather  than 
Institutional  support.    DePauw  Is  one  of  the  stronger  four-year  undergraduate 
liberal  arts  Institutions  In  the  country,  and  does  not  expect  direct  Federal 
or  Stati*  support.    But  we  do  want  students  from  all  walks  of  life  to  have  a 
reasonable  chance  to  attend  a  school  like  DePauw. 

On  the  surface,  things  look  rosy  for  DePauw.    We  have  full 
enrollment— 2,300  students— and  this  figure  has  not  varied  more  than  100 
either  way  over  20  years.    Our  faculty  salaries  place  us  among  the  top  10%  of 
four-year  colleges  nationally.    We  have  $60  million  In  endowment,  and  are 
finishing  a  five-year  $100  million  campaign  over  a  year  ahead  of  schedule. 
Our  physical  plant  appears  first-rate. 

But  there  are  long-range  problems: 


The  bulk  of  our  operating  budget  will  always  come  from  student 
tuition. 

We  have  raised  tuition  each  year,  as  we  must.   We  are  the 
highest  cost  school      Ind1ana--but  we  always  have  been  at  or 
near  the  top.    In  real  dollars  nevertheless  we  are  only  10% 
above  our  tuition  of  ten  years  ago. 

Meanwhile,  tuition  Increases  at  the  heavily  subsidized  state 
schools  in  Indiana  have  been  held  below  the  rate  of  inflation 
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to  A0%,    (The  iverige  nationally  hai  been  SOX).    We  now  cannot  meet  the 
defflpnitrated  need  even  of  those  students  who  do  qualify.    After  the  average 
student  has  received  all  the  federal,  state,  and  Institutional  aid  available, 
the  ''package**  Is  $1,^00  less  than  the  theoretical  amount  for  which  the  student 
Is  eligible. 

The  situation  nationally  Is  similar.    Chart  12  from  NAICU  shows,  for 
example,  the  decline  In  the  percentage  of  students  receiving  Pell  grants  at 
independent  colleges.    This  also  shows  the  dramatic  Increase  In  GSLs— and 
OePauw  students  are  no  exception. 

8ut  where  did  the  Increase  In  OePauw's  Institutional  aid  come  from? 
Almost  all  of  the  increase  has  had  to  come  right  out  of  our  operating 
budget— not  from  increased  endowment.    And  this  hurts: 


Faculty  salaries  at  DePauw  are  high--but  only  In  relation  to 
other  private  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges.   We  can't  begin 
to  pay  what  state  schools  offer.   Our  younger  faculty  can't 
even  qualify  for  a  home  loan  at  Greencastle  banks. 
Our  library,  built  In  the  19S0's  for  S2.5  million,  needs  a 
$3.5  million  renovation. 

Our  building  for  the  biological  sciences  and  psychology  needs  a 
$2  million  renovation.    (We  are  lucky.    New  buildings  for  all 
the  sciences  at  liberal  arts  colleges,  including  equipment, 
win  be  costing  $25  million  and  up.) 


Our  faculty,  our  physical  plant,  and  our  programs  are  suffering, 
primarily  because  federal  (and  state)  aid  for  our  students  has  not  kept  up 
with  Inflation,  and  tuition  at  state  schools  has  been  held  down.    As  far  as  I 
can  tell,  this  pattern  is  repeated  at  almost  all  independent  schools  in  the 
country.    No  one  has  been  able  to  increase  endowment  quickly  enough-«or  will 
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be  able  to  do  so.    And  I  suggest  that  1f  OePauw  1s  hurting  with  Its  unusual 
academic  and  financial  strength,  most  Independent  schools  are  much  worse  off. 

Yet  nothing  is  more  directly  In  the  national  Interest  than  a  healthy 
system  of  higher  education  based  historically  on  a  mix  of  state  supported  and 
Independent  colleges  and  universities.    And  It  should  be  the  best  system  this 
country  Is  capable  of--not  a  minimal  or  even  "adequate"  system.    Our  economic 
well-being  depends  directly  on  a  populace  educated  to  Its  maximum,  from  "K" 
through  graduate  school.    A  modern  defense  establishment  must  have 
well-educated  personnel.    Even  more  basic,  our  very  quality  of  life— our 
democratic  society— assumes  a  well-educated  populace. 

The  responsibility  for  assuring  a  healthy  and  mixed  system  of  higher 
education  cannot  be  left  to  the  states.    The  pressure  In  every  state  Is  to 
subsidize  state  schools.    This  Is  a  political  fact  of  life.   The  national 
Interest  In  higher  education  can  only  be  effectively  pursued  by  a  national 
legislative  body— yourselves. 

I  won't  go  Into  the  details  of  what  I  would  recommend  except  to  ask  this: 


Please  make  Pell  grants  of  greater  help  to  the  truly  needy  and 
more  tuition-sensitive  to  help  narrow  the  tuition  gap  between 
what  we  must  charge  and  what  state  schools  charge  after  the 
direct  state  subsidy  for  every  student  regardless  of  need  is 
applied.    I  fully  support  the  NAICU  proposal  (Chart  #3)  In  this 
regard. 

Please  keep  the  campus-based  programs  (SEOG,  SSIG,  Work-Study, 
and  NOSLs).    They  work,  and  don't  need  major  change  (Also  see 
Chart  #3.) 

Please  keep  the  GSLs.  Make  them  based  on  real  need— not  on 
some  simplistic  parental  Income  figure  (Also  see  Chart  #3.) 
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Please  examine  carefully  the  NAICU  proposals  for  all  other 
aspects  of  reauthorization.    They  represent  the  thoughts  of  our 
best  people  In  the  field  of  Independent  higher  education. 
Please  fund  alj_  programs  realistically  to  take  account  of 
Inflation, 
thank  you  for  your  patience. 
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Chart  #3 


MA2CU  HECOMKENDATXONS  FOR  REAUTKOIIZZATXON 
or  THE  HXCKZR  EDUCATION  ACT 


TITLE  IV  -  STUDENT  ASSISTAKCg 

»tudT>t  Grant  Proqraaa  -  Continua  th«  •xistina  fadrral 
policy  90«1  that  mvry  •ligibla  atudant  •hall  raoaiva  aid  undar 
tha  Pall  Granta,  SEOC,  and  8SIG  programs  that,  in  ooabination 
vith  xaaaonabla  parantal  and  atudant  oontributiona,  will  ba 
■uffioiant  to  Mat  75  paroant  of  a  atudant'a  cost  of  attandanoa. 

Pall  Granta  -  Raatruetura  Pall  Granta  in  ordar  to  raaolva 
tha  long-atanding  conflict  aaona  aactora  of  highar  aduoation 
ovar  parcantaga-of-coat  liaitation/BaxiBUB  avard/funding 
triggara  for  othar  prograaa  by  instituting  a  nav  Pall  Grant 
forvula.    Tha  forvula  would  targat  tha  prograa  on  lov-incoaa 
atudanta  and  inaart  priea  aanaitivity  into  tha  baaio  atruotura 
of  tha  tha  Pall  Grant  prograa,  baaing  aligibility  on  a  tvo-part 
forvula t    (1)  half  of  tuition,  aandatozV  and  book  axpanaaa 

for  all  aligibla  lov-  and  aiddla-incoaa  atudanta,  up  to  a 
aaxiauB  of  12,100,  plua  (2)  a  aubatantial  allowanca  to  covar 
living  axpanaaa  for  all  lov-incoaa  atudanta,  up  to  a  maxiaua  of 
$2,100.    Thia  aaehaniaa  would  award  aubatantial  grant  dollara  to 
low-inceaa  atudanta  for  thair  living  axpanaaa  plus  half  of  thair 
tuition  axpanaaa  in  ordar  to  aaaura  thair  accaaa  to  all  typaa  of 
highar  adueational  opportunitiaa,  but  would  liait  tha 
participation  of  aiddla-incoaa  atudanta  to  juat  half  tha  "prica" 
chargad  to  thaa. 

Tha  propoaal  aaauaaa  tha  aaaa  taxation  rataa  on 
diacrationary  incoaa  for  dapandant  and  indapandant  atudanta  in 
ordar  to  provida  aubatantial  granta  to  low-incoaa  atudanta  and  a 
$200  ainimua  award  to  a  atudant  froa  a  typical  faaily  of  four 
with  ona  in  collaga  and  an  adjuatad  faaily  incoaa  of  $30,000. 

Supplaaantal  Educational  Opportunity  Granta  -  Raauthorisa  ■ 
tha  SEOG  prograa  with  a  funding  authorization  or  no  laaa  than  15 
parcant  of  tha  appropriation  for  Pall  Granta,    Targat  SEOG 
funding  on  atudanta  with  graataat  naad  for  funda  (dafinod  as 
thosa  atudanta  whoaa  axpactad  faaily  contribution  ia  laaa  than 
ona-half  of  thair  total  coat-of-aducation) •  Maintain 
institutional  "hold  haralasa**  laval  at  aaount  inatitution  uaad 
in  acadaaic  /aar  1985-86  (FY  1985  appropriation) .    Allocata  all 
naw  funding  ahova  tha  FY  1985  laval  only  to  thosa  inatitutions 
whoaa  institutional  "Fair  Shara"  axcaada  thair  institutional 
"Conditional  Guarantaa".    Rainstituta  institutional  aatching 
raquiraaant  in  prograa,  vith  aatching  funda  to  coaa  froa 
non-fadaral  aourcaa.    Drop  usa  of  inatitutionally-providad 
naad-baaad  atudant  granta  and  awards  froa  foraula  uaad  to 
dataraina  institutional  naad  for  SEOG. 

Stata  Studant  Incartiva  Granta  -  Raauthoriza  tha  progrsa 
and  allow  atataa  "3  uaa  up  to  50  parcant  of  naw  allocationa, 
abova  FY  1985  laval,  to  astablish  or  sustain  a  50/50 
fadaral/atata  aatching  work-study  prograa. 
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Coll«q«  Work'Studv  -  R«authorix«  th«  progran  without 
ehanalng  thm  languaga  that  liaita  cws  to  non-profit 
institutions,  without  changing  tha  axiating  raal location 
procaduraa,  and  without  oonaolidating  tha  prograa  with 
cooparativa  Education.    Allocata  naw  funding  abova  tha  FY  1985 
laval  aa  in  8E0G  (aaa  abova). 

Watlonal  Diract  Studant  Loana  -  Raauthorisa  tha  prograa  and 
raniMa  tha  program  for  ita  principal  advocata,  tha  lata  ohairaan 
of  tha  Kouaa  Education  and  Labor  Coaaittaa,  Rapraaantativa  Carl 
D.  Parkins. 

Ouarantaad  studant  X*oana  -  Raauthorisa  tha  progriis 
Incraaaing  tha  annual  loan  liaita  for  thoaa  undargraduataa  who 
hava  ooaplatad  thair  firat  two  yaars  of  study  toward  a 
bachalor«a  dsgrss  and  for  graduata  atudanta  to  $9,000  and 
$8,000,  raapactivaly.    Aggragata  liaita  ara  incraaaad  to  $20,000 
for  undargraduataa  and  an  additional  $25,000  for  graduata 
studsnts.    Linit  «11  loana  to  naad  raaaining  aftar  all  fadaral 
grant,  work,  and  loan  banafita,  togathar  with  all  axpactad 
parantal/atudant  oontributiona  ara  takan  into  account.  Provida 
for  borrowar-raquaatad  consolidation  of  studsnt  loana.  Rapaal 
tha  origination  faa.    Provida  for  a  fadarally-guarantaad,  but 
not-:fsdarally-subsidissd,  "loan  of  laat  raaort. " 

PLPS  Loana  -  Raauthorisa  tha  PU36  loan  prograa  Baking  it 
Bora  attraccxva  to  Xandara,  and  tharafora  a  aora  viabla  prograa 
for  borrowars,  by  allowing  conaolidation  or  rafinancing  of 
loanr,  and  by  allowing  aacondary  aarkata  to  adjuat  payaant 
schsdulss  with  ths  borrowsr. 

Mastsr  Calsndar  -  Eatabliah  a  aaatar  calandar  for  tha 
dalivary  of  studant  aid  in  ordar  that  tha  studsnt  aid  ayataa  aay 
function  saoothly. 

Varification  -  Raquira  varification  dociaaantation  to  ba 
subaittsd  on  all  fadaral  studsnt  aid  applicationa. 

TITLE  111  *  IHSTITUTIONAL  AID 

Raauthorisa  prograa  with  thraa  ssparata  partat    cranta  to 
strsngthsning  institutions,  granta  to  Hiatorically  Black 
collagas  and  univisrsitiss,  snd  Endovasnt  grants.  Altsr 
sligibility  critsria  to  includa  a  widar  body  of  inatitutiona. 
Explihd  paraiaaibla  uasa  of  grant  dollara  to  includa  racruitaant 
activitias  and  training  of  adainistrativs  staff.  Kaks 
Coopsrativa  A?rangaaanta  a  high  priority  funding  araa  with  aora 
lani'^nt  raatrictions  on  participation. 

TITLE  VII  *  CONSTRUgriOW>  RECOWSTRUCTIOW^  AKD  REHOVATIOH  OF 
ACADEMIC  FACILITIES 

Raauthorisa  titla  with  aaphasis  on  rsnovation  rathar  than 
naw  construction.    Incrsaaa  funding  authorisation  to  raflact  tha 
incraaain^ly  critical  naad  for  assistanca  in  thia  araa. 
Straaalina  titla  by  dalating  unfundad  proviaiona  for  loan 
inauranca  and  intarast  grants.    Dalsts  coaaunity  collsgs 
sstr  '      Tsrovision  S9  that  all  typas  of  institutions  coapsts 
squ»^       ^n  ths  asrits  of  thsir  applications. 
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Wc  are  not  meeting  the  need.  I.ouns  are  insufficient  for  students 
already  in  debt  who  can  move  imi))ediately  to  a  well-paying  job.  We 
have  the  best  graduate  progranvi  in  Mie  world,  and  that  is  shown 
by  some  interesting  facts. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  the  doctcraics  in  19Sli  in  engineering  went 
to  foreign  nationals,  mostly  subsidized  by  their  own  governments. 
In  mathematics,  that  figure  is  37  portent,  ;}nd  the  slope  is  upward. 

The  situation  is  especially  tough  oi\  niiiionties.  Blacks,  for  exam- 
ple, receive  only  4  percent  of  the  Nnt'on's  doctorates.  I  favor  in- 
creased support,  with  awards  being  made  to  the  best  departments 
on  a  competitive  basis  and  allowing  them  pick  the  students,  with 
special  efforts  aimed  at  increasing  minority  representation. 

I  hope  you  will  look  sympathetically  at  tiiie  VII.  Obsolete  facili- 
ties are  posing  serious  risks  to  the  Nation's  research  efforts  and 
education  efforts.  Title  VI,  dealing  witii  international  affairs,  is 
more  important  now  than  ever. 

I  hope  title  VII  might  be  improved,  and  new  structures  may  be 
necessary  to  clarify  responsibilities.  Other  titles,  including  the 
Graduate  Professional  Opportunities  Program,  have  been  of  great 
help  to  women  and  minority  participants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  you  and  your  committee  will  treat  this 
landmark  piece  of  legislation  sympathetically,  .strengthen  it,  and 
permit  its  continuation  as  the  centerpiece  of  Ainei  ican  higher  edi»- 
cation. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Danforth  and  responses  to  ques- 
tions submitted  by  Senator  Hatch  follow:] 
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Mr.  Chtiraan  tnd  M«ibert  of  tbi  Subeonittea; 

I  «H  Villim  H.  Dinfortb.  For  eba  piit  fourtaen  year*  I  b«ve 
baan  Cbincallor  of  Vtibington  Uolvartity  in  8t.  Louii.  I  am  here 
to  coaaant  on  tha  reeuthorisetion  of  tha  Uighar  Education  Act. 

Va  ia  Aaarica  hcva  hietoricelly  pltcad  our  coofidanca  and  hope  in 
education.    Va  hcva  poured  energy  end  tretture  into  higher  education 
in  the  hope  th^t  en  educated  citisen  can  keep  our  doeocrtcy  tucceeeful, 
politicelly  end  econoaicelly.    Ve  have  believed  thet  eccett  to  education 
ia  tn  integral  pert  of  continuing  Aaerice  ee  the  lend  of  opportunity. 

Higher  education  bee  been  encouraged  to  develop  in  e  vide  diversity 
of  veya.    Ve  heve  two  yeer  collegee  and  reeeerch  univereitiee,  liberal 
arte  collegee  end  vocat.onal  training  programe,  collegee  traditionally 
orgenised  for  blecke,  for  voun,  for  Catholice,  for  Lutherane,  for  Jeve, 
for  Beptiete,  for  Quakere  end  eo  on  end  on.    Ve  have  traditional  end 
axpariBantel  inetitutione. 

Today  theee  inetitutione  educate  over  50  percent  of  young  Anericane, 
2  1/2  to  4  tinea  tha  rete  of  Veatern  Buropeen  countriea.    Our  collegee 
and  univaraitiea  perfona  over  50  percent  of  the  nation' a  baaic  reeeerch. 
Bo  other  nation  hae  elloved  ao  auch  diveraity.    Ho  other  ayatea  bee 
produced  the  eaount  and  quality  of  reeeerch.    Ho  other  country  baa  ao 
aany  inetitutione  aaong  the  recogniaed  world  leedera  in  higher  education. 
Tha  excellence  for  which  Aaerican  education  ia  noted  eriaea,  in  ay  vicv, 
directly  froa  the  diveraity  which  bringe  to  tboae  opereting  the  nation* a 
collegee  end  univeraitiea  e  aenae  of  reaponeibility  for  the  health  of 
their  own  organiaetiona  end  a  coapatitive  apirit  that  energiaee  ue  el I. 

Ve  have  aeen  in  recent  yeera  a  broadening  of  higher  education  with 
encouraging  increeaea  in  nuabera  of  woaen  receiving  degreee  end  aodeet, 
but  peraiatent»  increeaea  in  ainority  peraona  receiving  theee  degreee. 

In  our  atete,  we  have  recogniaed  thet  our  atrcngth  liea  in  our 
diveraity.    Tha  public,  private,  large  end  aaall  collegee  end 
univeraitiea  heve  been  working  together  ettaapting  to  coae  up  with 
reguler  recoaaandationa  for  prograaa  we  believe  to  be  in  the  beat 
intereat  of  the  people  of  Mieaouri.    At  the  national  level,  the  aaaa 
type  of  thing  baa  been  going  on.    There  baa  been  gcnerel  egreeaent. 
Unfortunately,  our  egreeaenta  have  not  yet  been  totel  for  varioua 
aectora  have  not  egreed  on  e  recoaaendation  for  the  Pell  Grant.  The 
Aaerican  Council  on  Education  baa  atteaptcd  to  bring  theee  reconendationa 
together  into  e  coaproaiae.    I  have  aupported  theae  af  forte  and  elao 
aupport  the  ACB  recoaaendation. 

In  ay  view,  the  federal  eupport  baa  been  wiaaly  aiaed  at  two  baaic 
eepecta  —  firat,  ecceaa  to  higher  education  and,  aacond,  tha  choice 
neceaaary  both  to  aaintain  tha  diveraity  of  Aaerican  higher  education 
and  to  help  cech  individual  fit  into  the  right  educational  institution. 
I  favor  the  continuation  of  thia  wiae  approecb.    I  fevor  the  beaic 
atructura  of  the  Undergraduate  Student  Aid  Prograa.    The  pteaeot 
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fraoitvork  vorkt  vall  for  the  •tudanti  that  you  are  •arving.  The 
balance  between  Pell  Grants  and  caapui  bated  program!  !•  important. 
Adjuitmentit  of  courie»  muit  be  made  from  time  to  time.    Ve  need  to  be 
realistic  about  changing  cottt  of  higher  education  and  the  ability  of 
•tudenti  and  their  familiei  to  meet  theie  coiti.    Ve  need  to  be  realistic 
that  it  doei  not  nake  lenie  to  let  limits  and  hold  to  them  forever. 

1  hasten  to  underscore  that  many  support  higher  education:  familiet, 
colleges  and  univerfitiet,  federal  and  ttate  governmentt,  corporation!, 
and  fouBdationi.    Familiet  continue  to  provide  the  largest  ihare  of  the 
eo9f  of  undergraduate  education.    The  principal  role  of  foundetioni  and 
corporations  will  continue  to  be  that  of  meeting  special  necda  —  for 
targeted  support  in  particular  fields,  for  example,  or  for  support  for 
special  populationa  of  students. 

The  federal  role  which  the  Higher  Education  Act  has  epitcnised  has 
been  to  offer  national  policy  vhich  recognises  and  supports  conon  thnes 
in  all  sectors  of  the  diversity  in  higher  education.    In  student  aid, 
this  hn«  meant  aupport  of  student  access  to,  and  a  degree  of  student 
choice  ofj  undergraduate  institutions. 

rederil  support  at  the  graduate  level  reflecte  a  epecific  tat  of 
concerns  about  national  needs.    Without  the  continued  production  of 
highly  trained  and  talented  individuals,  the  nation  will  be  unable  to 
meet  critical  problems  in  health,  economic  and  technical  develonent. 
and  national  security.  ' 

«'«duate  level,  therefore,  it  served  the  national  interest  for 
the  federal  government  to  develop  policies  designed  to  attract  a  portion 
of  the  nation's  most  gifted  college  graduates  into  graduate  progrmis. 
Such  individuala  are  needed  in  colleges  tnd  universities,  where,  as 
teachers,  scholars  and  scientists,  they  will  produce  new  knowledge  and 
train  new  generations  of  students. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  the  policies  nov       place  are  falling 
short  of  accomplishing  this  national  objective.    Ped«r*tl  aupport  for 
graduate  educaUon  h*a  ahifted  markedly  «»ay  from  grants  to  loan  support. 
Increaaing  numbera  of  .Uudenta  have  acquired  substactial  indebtedness  in 
financing  their  undergraduate  education;  too  many  of  thm  face  the 
prospect  of  even  greater  dependence  on  loans  to  finance  their  graduate 
education.    On  my  campus  and  elsewhere,  I  am  hearing  a  disturbing  nimiber 
of  reports  of  truly  talented  students  —  who  after  all  have  the  largeat 
^^^.IJ'i  ^'PS^"*  V»ilfble  to  them  -  making  poatbaccalaureate  career 
choices  based  on  financial  considerations  rather  than  intellectual 
preference. 

A  very  serious,  related  problem  ia  the  underrepreaentation  of  certain 
minority  groups m  graduate  education.    Blacks  compriae  UX  of  the  pqpu- 
iSSi^'Sh^S ""^^l  "^^'^  <»octorate  degrees.    5?  the 

i22  n!v±     'y"'^*f  by  Blacks  in  1983,  715  were  in  thS  fields  of  education 
and  paychology/aocial  sciencea;  32  were  in  the  phyaical  .ciences.  The 
patterns  of  under-  and  uneven  representation  by  Oiapanics  and  American 
Indians  are  equally  disturbing. 
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Nflir  grant  pcogma  art  natdad  to  bagin  to  r«atora  tha  balanca  batvaan 
granta  And  loana  at  tha  graduatt  lavali  to  targat  funda  on  tha  aoat  ta Ian tad 
collaga  graduataai  both  ganarally  and  among  undarrapraaantfed  minoritiaa. 
At  laaat  aoaa  portion  of  auch  grant  funda  ahould  ba  allocatad  coapati  .ivaly 
to  tha  moat  productiva  graduata  daparfenanta  aa  trainaaahipa  providicg 
aupport  for  atudanta  racruitad  by  tboaa  dapartaanta. 

Tha  rtaaarch  conductad  by  collagaa  and  unlvaraitiaa  providaa  a  aourca 
of  ntv  knovltdga  aaaanUal  for  our  continuad  compatitivanaaa  aa  a  nation. 
Although  aupport  of  raaaarch  itaalf  ia  not  a  function  of  tha  Highar 
Education  Act|  tha  coHiittaa  ahould  kaap  in  aind  tha  indiviaibia  bond 
in  Aaarican  highar  aducation  batvaan  graduata  aducation  and  raaaarch 
and  batvaan  graduata  and  undargraduata  aducation*    Tha  w>at  aarioua 
throat  to  our  acadanic  raaaarch  capacity  today  ia  tha  growing  obaolaacanca 
of  collaga  and  univaraity  raaaarch  facilitiaa. 

Tha  problaB  of  obaolata  facilitiaa  ia  ao  vaat  that  ita  aolution  vill 
raquira  a  auatainadi  coordinAtad  affort  by  acvaral  fadaral  aganciaa 
vorkittg  vith  atata  govanaanta  and  collagaa  and  univarai ti aa.    Titia  VII 
of  tha  Highar  Bducation  Act  doaa  proYida  a  Mchaniaa  for  tha  Dapartsant 
of  Sducation  to  participata  in  addraaaing  thia  critical  aituation.  I 
hopa  that  tha  ccBMlttaa  vill  giva  caraful  attantion  to  tha  iaportanca  of 
Title  VII  in  ita  raauthorisation  dalibarationa.    In  particulari  racant 
auggaationa  of  naw  optiona  auch  aa  loan  guarantaaa  ahould  ba  conaidarad 
aa  vaya  of  providing  much  naadad  accaaa  to  loan  capital  by  inatitutiona 
at  raLativaly  lov  coat  to  tha  fadaral  govarnmant. 

Intamational  studiaa  ia  a  topic  that  apana  all  of  tha  dimanaiona 
diacuaaad  abovo;    raaaarchi  graduatai  and  undargraduata  aducation.  Tha 
intamationAl  dimanaion  of  our  aociaty  haa  navar  bean  mora  importantj 
the  academic  vorld  ia  vary  much  an  international  coomunity,  adding 
richnaee  end  variety  to  it.    Kaov ledge  of  the  language,  cuatome, 
end  culturee  of  our  f riande  and  advereeriee  ie  eeeentiaX  in  a  vorld  in 
vhich  international  peace  ramaine  6  dietant  goal. 

Title  VI  pleye  an  important  role  in  eeeieting  collegee  end  univereitiee 
to  couduct  taeching  and  reeaerch  in  international  eubjecte.    The  principal 
limitation  of  Title  VI  hee  been  ite  modaet  ecope  end  ite  uncertein  future, 
fortunately,  other  dimenaione  of  international  etudiee  end  exchange  ere 
euetained  by  other  government  programe  and  by  bilateral  linke  eetebliehed 
directly  betveen  academic  inetitutione.    But  the  overall  affort  r«ui.ne 
diejointed  and  inadequate.    In  coneidering  the  reeuthorisation  of  Title  VI, 
thie  committee  ehould  aleo  giva  eome  conaideration  to  the  poeeibility 
of  eetabliahing  nev  etructuree  better  to  cerzy  out  the  federal  government* e 
role  in  teeching  and  reeeerch  in  international  etudiee. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  properly  covere  e  vide  variety  of  programe 
through  12  tit  lee.    Although  90Z  of  the  funde  epproprieted  through  UEA 
are  appropriated  under  Title  IV,  I  hope  the  committee  vill  not  loee  eight 
of  the  importance  of  preeerving  the  important  functione  eerved  by  the 
■mailer  categorical  programe. 
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Onlv«r»ltyi  to  vrittan  quaations  on  thm  Highar  Bducstion 
M«uthorii«tion  posad  by  senator  Hatch.  »aucacion 

y®"^  thoughta.  aa  you  chooaa.  on  any  or  all  of 
tha  following  problamat  ' 

1)  tha  propar  dlvlalon  of  raaponalblUty  batwaan  atudant, 
paranta  or  othar  family,  aducatlonal  Inatltutlon,  tha 
aducatlon*^'*''^'  90Varnmant  In  financing  poat-aacondary 

2)  tha  propar  balanca  batwaan  loana,  granta,  and  work  In 
financial  aid  packagaa  In  ordar  to  anaura  a  atudant*a  maxi- 
misation of  hla  aducatlon; 

3)  whathar  or  not  mora  raaourc^a  for  financial  aid  ahould  ba 
channalad  to  Inatltutlona  for  dlaburaamant  through  tham  to 
atudanta  and  why:  and 

whathar  or  not,  and  how^  graatar  concarn  with  a  atudant*a 
aducatlonal  achlavamant  lavala  ahould  ba  mada  a  part  of 
crltarla  for  financial  aid." 


4) 


1)  Aa  tha  quaatlona  auggaat,  financing  poat-aacondary  aduca- 
tlon  la  a  cooparatlva  antarprlaa.  Tha  flrat  and  moat 
fundamantal  raaponalblUty  balonga  with  atudanta  and  thalr 
famlllaa.  Tha  naxt  raaponalblUty  balonga  to  aducatlonal 
inatltutlona  and  tha  prlvata  aactor,  to  the  extant  they  are 
able.  If  family,  Inatltutlonal,  and  prlvata  aactor 
raaourcaa  are  not  aufflclent  to  meat  student  needs.  Inter- 
vention and  aupport  by  the  federal  government  la  proper. 

An  axtenalve  faderal  role  In  financing  poat-aacondary  adu- 
catlon  la  Indlapenaable  In  maintaining  a  atrong  and  varied 
array  of  Inatltutlona  to  aerve  atudent  needs  and  thereby  to 
aerve  the  needs  and  goala  of  our  culture.  In  thla  role  the 
fedaral  government  ahould  aupport  not  only  accesa  to  any 
form  of  poat-aacondary  education  but  alao  provide  aaals- 
tance  to  atudanta  with  need  who  believe  that  thalr  academic 
and  vocational  goala  can  be  aerved  beat  at  Independent 
Inatltutlona. 

2)  work  la  the  most  essential  element.  it  not  only  provldea 
aaalatance  but*  more  Important,  gives  atudanta  a  aenae  of 
worth  about  themaelvea  and  their  educational  goala.  Por 
theae  reaaona  the  College  Work-Study  Program  ahould  be 
maintained  and  atrengthened  If  poaalble. 
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Unfortunately,  work  alone  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  most 
students  because  they  cannot  work  more  than  a  relatively 
modest  number  of  hours  each  week  without  creating  conflict 
with  their  academic  responsibilities.  Appropriations  in 
the  College  Work-Study  Program  are  also  limited.  This 
leaves  grants  and  loans  to  meet  student  needs. 

The  loan  burdens  that  needy  students  are  now  assuming, 
especially  at  independent  colleges,  should  be  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  Congress.  Without  additional  grant  appropri- 
ations, however,  it  is  not  realistic  to  reduce  loan 
burdens,  in  this  period  of  rising  costs,  by  further 
limiting  the  amount  that  students  can  borrow.  Instead,  we 
believe  that  student  loan  obligations  can  be  made  more 
manageable  by  extending  the  period  of  loan  repayment 
through  loan  consolidation,  by  making  parent  loans  more 
available,  and  perhaps  by  investigating  some  of  the 
farther-reaching  income-contingent  loan  plans  that  have 
been  suggested  in  the  past. 

Institutions  are  easily  the  best  instrument  for  disburse- 
ment of  financial  aid;  for  two  reasons.  First,  when  the 
institution  has  sme  leeway  in  how  it  distributes  federal 
aid;  within  explicit  federal  constraints,  it  can  respond 
effectively  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  family  financial  circum- 
stances . 

Second,  even  when  institutions  have  no  leeway,  they  are  a 
better  disbursement  agent  than  the  Department  of  Education 
because  they  are  close  to  their  students  and  because  the 
administrative  flow  is  cleaner.  The  present  administration 
Of  Pell  Grants  is  a  classic  example  of  the  inefficiency 
created  by  excessive  and  highly  centralized  administrative 
control  at  the  federal  level.  The  Congress  can  exercise 
all  the  control  it  desires  by  placing  administrative 
responsibility  for  Pell  Grant  processing  in  the  hands  of 
institutions  and  the  federally-approved  agencies  with  which 
they  work. 

A  student's  educational  achievement  level  should  indeed  be 
a  criterion  for  federal  student  aid  eligibility.  It  is  an 
indispensable  criterion.  The  question  is  how  educational 
achievement  should  be  measured  and  who  should  set  the 
standards.  The  Congress  should  guard  against  imposing  on 
institutions  standards  that  are  properly  the  responsibility 
of  the  institutions  themselves. 

A  better  approach  is  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  satis- 
factory academic  progress  rules  that  are  currently  in 
place.  These  rules  require  institutions  to  have  explicit 
and  respectable  standards,  developed  by  the  institutions 
themselves.  Frequent  and  careful  audit,  and  penalties  for 
those  institutions  that  violate  the  rules,  can  be  an 
effective  support  for  educational  achievement  as  a  con- 
dition for  receiving  federal  student  aid. 
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Senator  Staffopd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Danforth,  and 
thank  you  all.  As  1*  said  to  the  earlier  panel,  your  full  statements 
will  be  in  the  record  where  they  have  been  submitted.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  may  wish  to  submit  some  questions  in  writing,  if  that 
is  agreeable  to  you,  so  we  will  do  that. 

I  can  assure  you,  as  I  did  earlier,  that  as  long  as  this  comnriittee 
has  anything  like  its  present  makeup,  we  will  continue  the  higher 
education  programs  and  we  will  see  that  they  are  not  diminished. 
We  will  try  to  increase  them  and  make  them  better  in  the  years 
ahead,  but  I  want  you  to  understand  one  of  the  problems  that  we 
face,  and  you  face  it  too,  is  that  I  heard  a  statement  made  today 
from  a  reliable  source  that  in  198(i  one-half  of  all  of  the  Treasury 
receipts  from  personal  income  taxes  in  this  country  will  go  to  serv- 
ice the  debt  that  we  will  owe  by  the  end  of  that  year,  which  is  why 
we  have  had  such  a  struggle  to  keep  these  programs  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  why  it  might  be  so  difficult  to  get  much  more  money  for 
them  until  we  can  do  something  corrective  of  the  debts  that  are 
facing  us. 

Might  I  ask  each  of  you  if  you  care  to  comment  briefly  on  this 


American  students  are  not  getting  enough  educational  quality  for 
their  dollars,  and  is  there  something  here  the  Federal  Government 
can  do? 
Dr.  Horn. 

Dr.  Horn.  If  I  might,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  in  general,  that 
comment  is  bunk.  The  fact  is  the  greatest  value-added  approach  I 
know  in  higher  education— only  matched  by  the  value-added  taxes 
in  France  or  other  places— is  what  American  faculties,  private  and 
public— but  I  must  say  particularly  in  public  community  colleges 
and  public  State  universities  where  you  deal  with  the  broad  mass 
of  students  that  never  had  an  opportunity  before— the  greatest 
work  is  done  by  college  faculties  in  those  four  or  more  undergradu- 
ate years  in  terms  of  bringing  students  from  where  they  are  when 
they  enter  to  where  they  are  when  they  receive  the  degree. 

Now,  we  have  gone  through  a  very  tragic  period  in  our  country 
in  the  1960's  and  1970's  when  the  high  schools  of  America  threw 
out  right  and  left  basic,  solid  courses.  I  am  delighted  to  say  there  is 
a  nationwide  movement  in  almost  every  State— it  is  certainly  true 
in  California— where  a  core  curriculum  is  coming  back 

Senator  Stafford.  Yes. 

Dr.  Horn.  There  will  be  a  common  understanding  of  what  we 
mean  by  high  school  if  one  wishes  to  go  to  college.  That  will  help 
relieve  college  faculties,  including  Harvard,  Berkeley,  and  Stan- 
ford, of  remedial  English  in  the  opening?  years. 

Senator  Stafford.  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairmi^n,  I  would  agree  with  Dr.  Horn. 
And,  there  are  two  other  things  I  think  of  in  terms  of  quality— and 
much  of  this  goes  back  home  to  our  local  responsibility  within  our 
own  communities  and  within  our  own  States. 

Very  simply,  if  we  do  not  pay  our  faculty  sufficiently,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  quality  education.  You  can  talk  about  all  sorts  of 
things;  but  if  we  are  not  providing  faculty  with  sufficient  remu- 
neration, then  we  are  just  not  going  to  get  the  job  done  because 
they  are  the  ones  out  on  the  firing  line  for  us.  That  is  verv  basic. 
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The  second  thing  that  I  would  mention  that  has  been  discussed 
so  well  by  Dr.  DiBiaggio  and  Dr.  Danforth  has  to  do  with  coopera- 
tive ventures.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  that  you 
could  be  urging  us  to  do  is  a  better  job  of  working  together  within 
higher  education  and  stretching  the  public  dollar  further. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  can  work  together  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion community,  if  the  universities  and  the  independent  colleges 
and  the  community  colleges  come  together,  work  together,  find 
better  ways  of  sharing  our  resources,  we  are  each  going  to  benefit. 

It  IS  that  old  argument  of,  synergistically,  one  plus  one  will  equal 
three,  and  I  think  your  committee  can  provide  us  some  direction 
with  regard  to  cooperation. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Merriam. 

Dr.  Merriam.  Senator  Stafford,  there  are  two  hallmarks,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  of  education  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
that  is  the  tremendous  access  that  we  offer  to  a  wide  range  of  our 
citizens.  I  think  that  is  tremendously  important. 

The  second  is  that  we  are  continually  criticizing  ourselves  and 
looking  at  ourselves,  and  I  think  to  keep  the  issue  of  quality  fore- 
most in  our  minds  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  we  can  do. 
We  can  never  let  up  on  that;  we  can  never  stop  looking  at  faculty 
salaries;  we  can  never  stop  looking  at  our  curriculum. 

I  certainly  concur  with  President  Horn  and  President  Crawford 
both  in  terms  of  the  core  curriculum— certainly,  something  that 
has  returned  to  Wilson— and  also  in  terms  of  cooperative  ventures 
with  business,  with  industry,  with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  more  we  can  share  resources  and  look  at  ourselves  in  a  criti- 
cal light,  the  stronger  we  will  be  and  the  better  quality  we  will 
have  to  offer. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Merriam. 

Dr.  Rosser. 

Dr.  RossER.  This  question  of  quality  clearly  has  to  relate  to  the 
whole  system  from  K  through  graduate  school.  It  is  so  easy  to 
blame  the  high  schools  and  the  elementary  schools,  but  yet  to  some 
extent  we  were  responsible  for  this  at  the  colleges. 

When  we  relaxed  requirements  in  the  1960's,  this  permitted  high 
schools,  indeed  almost  forced  high  schools,  to  give  more  choice  at 
the  high  school  level  because,  after  all,  if  you  did  not  have  to  take 
a  language  to  get  into  college,  why  should  the  high  school  offer  it? 
So  to  some  extent,  we  are  responsible  for  that. 

Now,  I  think  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  together  with  the 
high  schools  and  the  elementary  schools  and  we  all  have  to  be 
more  specific  about  what  we  want  in  terms  of  competency  in  math 
at  every  level,  in  writing  at  every  level,  and  in  foreign  languages. 

Meanwhile,  we  are,  all  of  us,  the  best  schools,  involved  in  remedi- 
al education.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  in  mathematics  in  par- 
ticular. Our  math  professors  just  tear  their  hair  out  every  year.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  exaggerating  or  not,  but  they  do  not 
think  so  in  comparison  to  what  they  saw  10  to  20  years  ago  in 
terms  of  math  education. 

I  think  the  second  thing  that  we  have  to  be  concerned  about— 
and  this  is  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  misunder- 
stood, but  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  have  not  only  access. 
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but  that  we  have  choice  at  the  levei  of  higher  education  so  that  we 
can  let  the  student  find  the  institution  which  best  fits  his  or  her 
needs. 

I  think  that,  in  turn,  is  Roing  to  help  improve  quality  because, 
obviously,  if  the  fit  is  bettei,  the  student  is  happier  and  is  going  to 
work  harder  and  the  result  will  be  a  better  education  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 
Dr.  Danforth. 

Dr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  asked  bright,  young  St. 
Louisans  why  they  are  going  to  the  University  of  Vermont,  they 
said,  ''Because  I  think  I  will  get  a  good  education."  I  think  you  see 
students  moving  all  around  the  country  seeking  excellent  educa- 
tion. I  think  that  is  a  good  insurance  of  excellence. 

We  will  all  try  our  best  to  be  excellent.  That  does  not  mean 
things  cannot  be  improved;  they  can. 

The  second  part  of  your  question  was,  does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  a  role  to  play.  My  feeling  about  that  is  that  the  Federal 
Government's  really  admirable  restraint  in  trying  to  tell  universi- 
ties and  colleges  what  to  teach,  how  to  teach,  whom  to  teach,  has 
been  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  American  educational  scene  that  I 
would  not  want  to  see  changed. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Doctor.  I  think  I  would  agree  with 
that  thoroughly,  and  I  think  the  committee  does,  not  only  at  the 
college  level  but  in  terms  of  what  is  to  be  taught,  when,  where  and 
how  in  the  primary  and  secondary  levels  as  well. 

Well,  I  thank  you  all  very  much  indeed.  I  appreciate  the  efforts 
you  have  made  to  come  here  and  counsel  with  us.  You  have  helped 
us  a  good  deal  in  undertaking  to  extend  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  subcommittee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:38  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT,  1985 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER,  12,  1985 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Stafford,  Thurmond,  Nickles,  Pell,  Grassley, 
and  Dodd. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STAFFORD 
Senator  Stafford.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities will  please  come  to  order.  I  have  been  waiting  a  minute  in 
the  hope  that  Senator  Pell  might  be  able  to  get  away  from  foreign 
entanglements  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  join  us 
since  the  programs  we  are  going  to  be  talking  about,  one  of  the 
m^or  ones  is  named  after  him,  but  I  know  he  is  deeply  involved  in 
our  problems  in  foreign  relations,  and  I  expect  that  that  is  where 
he  is,  until  he  can  get  here  a  little  later  on. 

On  the  first  day  of  our  hearings  we  heard  an  overview  of  the  pro- 
grams from  the  most  important  players,  the  students  and  parents. 
We  also  heard  from  college  presidents  explaining  their  views  on 
student  and  institutional  needs  under  all  titles  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act. 

This  morning,  we  are  going  to  receive  testimony  on  the  Pell 
Grant  Program  from  a  variety  of  witnesses.  Established  in  1973, 
the  Pell  Grant  Program  has  become  the  second  largest  student  aid 
program  under  title  IV. 

It  provides  grant  assistance  to  needy  undergraduate  students, 
and  IS  considered  the  foundation  of  a  student  aid  package.  This 
subcommittee  is  very  lucky  to  have  as  its  ranking  member.  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  for  whom  the  program  was  named.  I  would  like  to 
welcome  our  two  panels.  Once  again,  may  I  remind  you  that  your 
oral  testimony,  we  regret  to  say,  we  ask  you  to  limit  to  5  minutes, 
and  point  out  that  your  full  statements,  where  supplied,  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  as  if  read,  so  that  nothing  will  be  lost  to 
staff  and  committee  members  who  cannot  be  here  for  the  testimo- 
ny this  morning. 

As  you  will  sees  we  have  a  new  light  system  in  this  committee 
which  omits  the  caution  light.  They  are  simply  grean  for  5  minutes 
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and  then  read.  As  r  sailor,  and  you  who  are  also  sailors,  do  not 
mistake  that  for  port  jnd  starboard  running  lights. 

The  first  panel  will  consist  of  Dr.  E.K.  Fretwell,  Jr.,  chancellor. 
University  of  North  Carolina  System  and  from  Charlotte,  NC;  Dr. 
Stephen  Trachtenberg,  president,  the  Universtiy  of  Hartford  in 
West  Hartford,  CT;  and  Dr.  John  Toll,  president  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  Adelphi,  MO. 

Gentlemen,  if  it  k  a/{reeable  with  you,  we  will  go  in  the  order  in 
which  J  called  your  names,  so.  Dr.  Fretwell,  you  would  be  the  lead- 
off  witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  E.K.  FRETWELL,  JR.,  CHANCELLOR,  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYSTEM,  CHARLOTTE,  NC;  DR.  STE- 
PHEN TRACHTENBERG,  PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  HART- 
FORD, WEST  HARTFORD.  CT;  DR.  JOHN  TOLL,  PRESIDENT,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  MARYLAND,  ADELPHIA,  MD 

Dr.  Fretwell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  E.K.  Fretwell, 
Jr.,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  1 
of  the  16  constituent  units  Oi'  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
system. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  this  distinguished  committee 
hearing  today  to  speak  on  a  topic  of  importance  to  all  citizens,  be 
they  corporate  presidents  or  shy  freshmen,  as  well  as  to  3,300 
degree-granting  colleges  and  universities. 

Achievement  of  the  twin  goals  of  excellence  and  opportunity  well 
deserves  to  be  a  top  national  priority.  Today,  public  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  higher  education  is  not  merely  holding  its  own, 
it  is  growing. 

Reported  in  "The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education"  for  September 
3,  is  the  result  of  a  national  Gallup  survey. 

In  1978,  some  36  percent  of  the  public  believed  that  a  college 
education  is,  in  quotes,  "very  important.**  This  year,  1985,  that  per- 
centage has  risen  to  64  percent.  The  need  for  a  continuing  flow  of 
well-informed  citizens  of  all  ages  with  skills  related  to  internation- 
al understanding  and  marketing,  national  defense,  the  learned  and 
technical  professions  including  teaching,  committed  citizenship, 
along  with  a  desire  for  wholesome  self-fulfillment,  is  very  great 
indeed. 

These  points  are  well  known  to  this  well-informed  subcommittee 
but  are  worthy  of  reiterating. 

As  Tennyson  s  poem  "Ulysses**  reminded  us  long  ago:  "Though 
much  is  taken;  much  abides.*'  The  rising  tide  of  reports  now  re- 
garding higher  education  suggests  that  curricular  improvements 
are  needed  toward  deeper  and  broader  understanding  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  as  well  as  to  involve  students  more  actively  in  their 
own  learning. 

There  is  also  growing  concern  over  the  underrepresentation  in 
both  undergraduate  and  professional  studies  by  black  Americans 
and  other  minorities.  While  I  work  at  only  one  of  the  3,300  higher 
institutions,  I  detect  strong  commitment  in  many  places  to  address- 
ing both  the  excellence  and  opportunity  issues,  often  with  com- 
mendable support  from  K-12  school  systems  and  from  business  and 
industry. 
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In  this  content,  Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  urgent  and  essential  that 
this  subcommittee  support  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  I  speak  today  specifically  on  behalf  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program. 
May  I  use  my  campus,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Char- 
lotte, as  an  institution  representative  of  many  other  public  urban 
institutions  serving  a  wide  range  of  serious  students,  some  of  whom 
find  us  their  best,  and  sometimes  only,  opportunity  for  personal 
and  career  advancement.  Not  incidentally,  about  26  percent  of  our 
students— that  is  a  little  better  than  1  out  of  4— are  the  first  in 
their  family  to  attend  college. 

And  I  would  point  out  something  that  is  not  in  my  testimony, 
that  a  recent  survey  indicates  that  even  though  there  have  been 
employment  improvements  and  movements  in  the  high  tech  direc- 
tion, that  over  17  percent  of  the  population  in  our  State  are,  by  def- 
inition, below  the  poverty  level.  There  are  some  improvements 
here,  but  one  of  the  ways  out  of  poverty  for  all  people,  perhaps  par- 
ticularly for  minorities,  is  through  higher  education  and  what  goes 
with  it. 

Each  year  out  of  our  campus  enrollment  of  more  than  10,000  stu- 
dents, about  1,400  receive  assistance  through  the  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
gram. The  average  award  is  about  $1,100.  With  an  average  family 
income  of  $12,000,  there  is  little  doubt  that  most  if  not  all  of  these 
students  would  not  be  able  to  continue  their  education  without  Pell 
assistance.  Nationally,  three-fourths  of  the  Pell  grant  recipients  are 
reported  to  have  family  incomes  of  $15,000  or  le.ss.  Nationally,  this 
program  provides  somewhere  around  $3.3  billion  to  2.8  million 
needy  students  each  year.  It  should  definitely  be  n^aintained  and 
strengthened  as  one  of  this  country's  primary  means  of  providing 
educational  opportunities. 

There  are  particular  reasons  here  to  focus  for  the  moment  on 
changes  going  on  in  the  demography  of  higher  education  such  as, 
but  not  limited  to,  a  higher  percentage  of  enrollment  of  minorities 
in  school  systems  soon  to  be  graduating,  and  we  hope  coming  to  us. 

A  higher  percentage  of  so-called  nontraditional  students,  includ- 
ing women  and  others,  who  are  changing  careers,  and  I  think  as 
many  people  in  this  room  know,  the  future  of  higher  education  will 
be  more  and  more  not  just  a  2-year  or  4-year  package,  and  that  is 
it,  but  rather,  a  recurring  pattern  of  going  back  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

I  see  the  red  light.  I  have  more  material  which  I  will  enter  into 
the  record.  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  present  and  to 
testify. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Fretwell  follows:] 
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TB8TXM0NY  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  SUBCOMMmEE  ON  EDUCATION »  A^TS  AND  HUMANITIES 


Hr.  Chalraan  and  nrabara  of  tha  SubcoMlttasi  I  •«  %>  K«  Fritwall  Jr.i 
Chancallor  of  Tha  Unlvaralty  of  North  Carolina  at  Chariot^**  ona  of  tha  16 
conatltuant  unlta  of  Tha  Unlvaralty  of  North  Carolina  ayataai.    It  ia  a  privilaga 
to  appaar  bafora  thia  diatinguiahad  comittaa  today  to  apaak  on  a  topic  of 
Inportanca  to  all  citizana*  ba  thay  corporata  praaidenta  or  ahy  fraahaani  aa  wall 
tt«  to  3300  dagrat-granting  coUagaa  and  univkraitlaa, 

Achiavaaant  of  tha  twin  goal  a  of  axcallanca  and  o^tj^oftunity    wall  daaarvaa 
to  be  a  top  national  priority.    Today  public  racsgnltion  of  tha  importance  of 
highar  aducatlon  ia  not  aaraly  holding  ita  ownt  it  la  growing)    Raportad  in 
The  Chronicla  of  Higher  Education  (Sapteabar  3i  1985)  ig  tha  reault  of  a  national 
Gallup  aurvay.    In  1978  aoaa  36Z  of  Ate  public  ballavad  chat  a  collage  education 
la  "very  inportant."    Thia  year'»1985— the  percentage  haa  rine..  to  6AZ.    The  need 
for  a  continuing  flow  of  well-inforaed  citixene  of  all  eg**  with  ekiUa  related 
to  interne tional  underatanding  %pi  merketing*  national  dafanaAi  tha  leerned  end 
technicel  profeeeione  including  teeching»  coomlttad  citi(>nahlp»  elong  with  e 
deaire  for  wholesome  eelf-fulf illaent *  ie  very  greet  indaad. 

These  points  are  well  known  to  thia  well-lnforined  st^hvoanittee  but  are 
worthy  of  reiterating* 

Aa  Tennyson's  poem  Ulyaaaa  reminded  us  long  ago:    "Though  much  ie  teken; 
much  abides."    Kie  rising  tide  of  reports  now  regarding  higher  educetion  euggeete 
that  currlcular  Improvenenta  are  needed  toward  deepar  and  broader  underetanding 
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of  th«  •Tf  and  ccUncf**,       w«ll       to  Involve  ctudtntt  Bort  tctlvtly  In  th«lr 
own  iMrnlng.    Th«r«  1«  alto  trowing  concern  ov«r  und«rr«pr«««nUtlon  In  both 
und«rgr«du«t«  tnd  prof«Mlon«l  acudUt  by  bUck  Aai«rlc«n«  and  othar  ■lnor^:lM. 
Whll«  I  work  at  only  on«  of  th«  3300  higher  Institutions,  I  dtttct  ctronfi 
coMltMnt  In  nany  placet  to  cddrtMlng  both  the  •xc«lUnc«  and  opportunltv 
i««u««,  oft«n  with  coM«nd«bl«  support  from  K-12  school  •y«t«M  and  froa 
bu«ln«««  and  Industry. 

In  chit  context  It  1«  urggnt  and  «s«entl«l  that  thl«  SubcoMiltt««  support 
r««uChorls«tlon  of  ch«  Hlghtr  Education  Act,    I  cp««k  today  •peclflcally  on 
behalf  of  th«  P«ll  Grant  Progran.    H«y  I  use  ay  campuc,  The  Unlv«r«lcy  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotta,  as  an  Institution  repreaentatlva  of  nany  other  public 
urban  Inatltutlona  aarvlng  a  wide  range  of  eerloue  etudente,  eome  of  whoa  find 
ue  chelr  beet  (end  sonetlaee  only)  opportunity  for  peraonel  end  cereer  edvencenent. 
(Not  Incldentelly,  ebout  26X  of  our  studente  are  the  first  In  their  feally  to 
attend  college.) 

Eech  yeer  out  of  our  nore  than  10,000  enrollnent  about  UOO  students  rscelve 
asolstsncs  through  the  Pell  Grent  Program,  with  an  everege  awerd  of  $1100.  with 
an  everege  femlly  Income  of  $12,000,  thete  le  little  doubt  that  most.  If  not  all, 
of  theee  etudente  would  not  be  eble  to  continue  their  educetlon  without  Pell 
Grent  aaaletance.    (Nationally  three  fourths  of  the  Pell  Grant  recipients  era 
reported  to  heve  family  incomes  of  $15,000  or  leas.)    Nationally,  thla  program 
provldee  ebout  $3.3  billion  to  2.8  million  needy  students  each  year.    It  ehould 
be  maintained  and  strengthened  ee  one  of  thla  country*a  primary  meene  of  providing 
educational  opportunities. 
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Oparation  of  cha  prograa  in  Cania  of  naad  daCaniinaCion  could  ba  atraamllnad. 


Kagarding  Cha  natura  of  avarda,  X  racovMnd  aavan  InprovnianCa,  conaiatant 
boch  wich  cha  original  incanc  of  tha  Pall  progras  and  wich  avoidnnca  of  ovaruac 
of  loanai 

1.  Provida  annual  incraaaaa  in  cha  Mxiaua  Pall  Granc  of  $200  aach  acadaaic 
yaar,  baginning  froa  cha  poinc  whara  Cha  19B0  Highar  EducaCion  AMndaanCa 
lafc  off. 

2.  Provida  incraaaaa  in  Pall  living  allowancaa  for  all  aCudanCa  of  $100 
aach  acadaaic  yaar. 

3.  Placa  a  aCaCuCory  liaic  of  70  parcanc  on  tha  aaount  of  collaga  coaCa 
covarad  by  a  Pall  Granc. 

4.  Provida  a  aingla  naada-analyaia  ayaCca  for  fadaral  aCudanc  aid  dollara. 

5.  Provida  waya  Co  iaprova  cha  fcdaral  aCudanc  aid  dalivary  ayaCaa. 

6.  Maka  parc-Ciaa  aCudenCa  aligibla  for  fadaral  sCudanC  aid  prograas. 

7.  AuChorixa  Cha  loan  forgivanaas,  on  a  year-by-yaar  baaia,  of  aCudanc 
financial  aid  gran Cad  ac  Cha  graduaCa  laval  for  choaa  Aaarican  Indian, 
black*  Hiapanic  and  voaan  aCudonCa  who  have  coaplacad  their  Carainal 
profaaaional  dagraa  and  aarva  on  che  faculcy  of  an  accradicad  Aaarican 
univaraicy. 


SuggaaCiona  on  thia  appear  laCer  in  ay  ceetiaony. 
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At  th«  raauthorltatlon  procMB  continues.  dUcuttion   about  th«  pcrcenttge- 
of-co«t  i««u«  iB  vitually  inporttnt .    Tht«  r«l«t««  to  the  basic  inttnt  of  th« 
'l«gi«l«tlon  which  ••ttblithed  th«  program  in  1972.    Sinca  Ita  beginning  tha  purpoaa 
of  tha  progru  haa  baan  to  aaaiat  in  making  available  the  benefite  of  poeteecondery 
educetion  to  qualified  etudente  in  inetUutione  of  higher  educetion.    What  ie  beet 
for  etudente  ehould  be  the  centrel  focue  of  diecuaeion.  not  eolely  what  ie  biet 
for  institutione.    Any  propoeel  concerning  the  datarwination  of  ewerd  ffwunte 
ehould  eeeure  thet  funde  ere  eveileble  to  provide  ecceee  for  ell  needy  end  deearving 
etudente  who  wieh  to  continue  their  educetion  beTond  high  echool. 


Streamlining  of  the  delivery  eyetem  of  Pell  Grante  ie  tlMly.    Currently,  e 
etudent  ouet  epply  for  the  grent  through  the  Pell  Grent  centrel  proceeeor.  with 
notificetion  of  eligibility  nomally  requiring  four  to  eix  weeke.    Changee  or 
correctione  to  the  fenilyU  eituetion  nuet  eleo  be  eubmltted  through  the  centrel 
proceeeor  befcre  the  echool  cen  Mke  edjuetaente  to  the  etudent *e  Fell  Grent  ewerd. 
Thie  contraete  eignificeutly  with  the  other  federel  etudant  eifl  prograu  in  which 
echoole  cen  Mka  initial  ewerd  detervinetlone  end  edjuatMnte  when  neceeaary. 

In  providing  information  to  collegee  end  unlvereltlae  ebout  e  etudent *e 
eligibility  for  other  financial  aesletenca.  the  prlvete  need  enalyele  eervlca  eleo 
celculetee  the  etudant *e  allglblllty  for  tha  Pell  Grent.  which  echoole  say  uee 
to  determine  e  preliminary  Pell  Grent  amount.    Therefore,  the  work  of  the  Pall 
centrel  proceeeor  in  moet  caeae  dupllcatae  whet  hae  already  bean  determined  in  e 
more  timely  feehion  by  tha  private  eector.    It  haa  baan  aetlmated  that  tha  federal 
government  epande  ebout  $19  million  ennually  for  thle  cantrellsed  proceee. 

It  ie  epperent  thet  tha  centre Heed  Pall  Grant  procaeelng  eyetem  hee  become 
expenelve.  cumbereome.  dupllcetlve.  aiccaealvaly  lengthy,  eod  fruetreting  for 
«tudente  end  perenta.    Por  coet  effactlvaneee.  mora  timely  delivery  of  funde. 
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«nd  fuucad  progr—  cottpl^xitv,  the  •dainUtration  of  thm  progw  ahould  bm 
dacantfllMd.    Institutions  •hould  b«  given  tht  option  of  calcultting  Mch 
«tud«nt*«  •ligibility  for  th«  P«ll  Cr«nt  tod  payint  th«  atudant  baaad  on  that 
calculation.    Tha  accuracy  of  thaaa  procaduraa  would  ba  aubjact  to  tha  norwal 
audita  and  program  raviava  of  tha  fadaral  atudant  aid  prograM.    Furthar,  for 
inatitutiona  not  viahing  to  taka  on  thia  r«aponaibility,  tha  Pall  Crant  central 
procaaair.g  function  could  ba  aaintalnad. 

Anothar  iaaua  which  should  ba  addraaaad  during  raauthoriiation  ia  tha  verifi- 
cation of  inforwtion  provided  by  faailiea  applying  for  tha  Pall  Crant.  Whlla 
wa  in  higher  educe t ion  properly  ere  concerned  that  all  dete  ueed  in  need 
deteralnation  be  conplata  end  eccureta,  Z  aa  adviead  thet  preeent  reguletione 
of  tha  DepertBant  of  Iducai:ion  ere  often  cwibereoMi  tlMteking»  end  My  avan 
work  to  tha  dieadventege  of  honeet  epplicanta.    My  collaaguee  in  caiipua  financial 
aid  officee,  ee  well  ee  the  Hetional  Aeeoclation  of  Studente  PlnancUl  Aid 
Ad«inii«tretore,  will  be  gled  to  provide  deteile.    The  eyetea  ehould  verify  that 
tha  beeic  infor»A5ion  ie  eccurete,  yet  recogniie  the  integrity  of  the  veet 
najority  of  tha  Aaarlcan  public. 

Tha  fadarel  govenwant  haa  aaintainad  e  long  hietory  of  eupport  to  etudanta 
in  higher  education.    Tha  Pell  Crent  prograa  hee  becoM  the  aoet  laportent  eepect 
of  thie  eupport  by  providing  ecceee  to  collegee  and  univereitiae  to  allliona  of 
Aaaricana.    With  ei«plif icetion  of  ita  delivery  aye tea,  continued  aaphaaie  on 
eeeieting  needy  etudanta,  and  anhancad  funding. In  keeping  with  the  eavan  pointa 
anumaretadt  tha  progren  can  provide  aVen  gkaater  beneflte  to  thie  country. 

Ageln,  I  eppradeta  tha  opportunity  of  aherlng  thie  Infcraation  with  you 
and  look  forward  to  furthar  dlecueelona  on  thia  topic. 
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Senator  Stafford.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Fretwell  for 
appearing,  and  as  I  said,  your  full  statement  will  be  in  the  record 
as  if  read,  and  the  attached  material  will  also  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Dr.  Fretwell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Sc^nator  Stafford.  Dr.  Trachtenberg,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

Dr.  Trachtenberg.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  my 
name  is  Stephen  Trachtenberg. 

I  am  here  today  to  present  the  views  of  the  National  Association 
of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  on  several  policy  issues 
you  are  considering  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program. 

But  I  am  also  here  representing  myself,  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hartford,  an  independent,  hard-working,  entrepreneurial 
institution  with  eight  schools  and  colleges  that  serves  most  of  the 
Northeast,  that  enrolls  students  from  States  such  as  North  Caroli- 
na and  Maryland  as  well,  and  it  brings  more  and  more  students  to 
its  campus  from  other  nations  of  the  world. 

When  NAICU  asked  me  to  use  this  opportunity  today  to  act  as  a 
spokesperson  for  independent  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  United  States,  I  quickly  agreed,  and  did  so  because  I  can  see 
each  day,  the  kinds  of  pressures  that  are  being  experienced  by  stu- 
dents today  who  are  seeking  an  education  at  an  independent 
school,  especially  those  from  families  that  cannot  be  defined  as 
rich,  afnuent,  or  privileged. 

These  are  students  seeking  9  type  of  education  that  is  very  spe- 
cifically American.  They  choose  an  independent  school  like  the 
University  of  Hartford  because  they  feel  that  they  will  benefit 
from  its  hard-driving,  ambitious,  entrepreneurial  tone.  They  sense 
that  as  graduates  of  a  university  that  has  to  work  hard  to  balance 
its  books  and  remain  competitive,  they,  too,  will  gain  a  competitive 
edge  in  today  s  difficult  international  economy. 

Having  listened  to  the  University  of  Hartford's  students,  having 
agonized  with  them  as  they  struggle  with  their  families  to  raise  the 
money  needed  for  tuition  and  board,  I  was  very  personally  con- 
cerned and  involved  when  the  NAICU  met  last  February,  here  in 
Washington,  and  adopted  a  policy  platform  statement  for  the  99th 
Congress,  including  our  recommendations  for  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  have  attached  to  my  testimony  the 
entire  statement,  together  with  a  summary  of  our  specific  Higher 
Education  Act  recommendations. 

But  before  I  discuss  our  recommendations  and  our  reasons  for 
making  them,  let  me  give  you  some  background  on  NAICU  and 
provide  you  with  a  snapshot  view  of  the  student  financial  assist- 
ance as  it  existed  on  our  campuses  during  1983-84,  the  last  year  for 
which  complete  data  is  available.  NAICU  is  an  organization  of  850 
independent  not-for-profit  colleges  and  universities,  and  State  and 
regional,  or  other  spiecial  purpose  organizations  based  in  Washing- 
ton, that  provide  a  unified  national  voice  for  independent  higher 
education. 

In  1984-85,  independent  institutions  enrolled  2.6  million  stu- 
dents, approximately  21  percent  of  all  the  students  enrolled  in 
higher  educational  institutions,  and  the  average  price  of  education, 
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the  amount  actually  charged  to  students  at  registration,  was 
$9,022,  including  an  average  tuition  and  fee  charge  of  $r),01(). 

What  we  charge  our  students  is  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  education  offered  them  than  is  the  case  in  other 
types  of  higher  education,  because  our  institutions  do  not  receive 
the  direct  operating  subsidies  provided  by  State  taxpayers  to 
reduce  the  tuition  charged  to  public-sector  students 

Less  than  one-fifth  of  revenues  for  independent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities comes  from  governmental — Federal,  State,  or  local 
funds— while  income  from  tuition,  fees,  and  services,  such  as  book- 
stores and  campus  housing,  extended  to  students  contributes  more 
than  63  cents  of  every  dollar  of  operating  revenue  at  our  institu- 
tions. From  that  operating  revenue,  our  colleges  and  universities 
provided  almost  $2  billion  in  1983-84  directly  to  their  students  in 
the  form  of  institutional  student  financial  aid. 

My  small  institution  alone,  the  University  of  Hartford,  is  provid- 
ing $5.8  million  in  financial  aid  in  1985-86  from  its  own  resources. 

The  Pell  grants  about  which  we  are  going  to  talk— I  am  out  of 
time. 

Senator  Stafford.  I  think  we  could  allow  1  minute  to  summa- 
rize, if  you  would  like.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Trachtenberg.  On  my  campus,  amounted  to  over  $600,000 
awarded  to  over  500  students  with  average  awards  of  $1,187.  The 
typical  Pell  grant  recipient  at  the  University  of  Hartford,  Mr, 
Chairman,  comes  from  a  family  of  between  five  and  seven  people 
with  an  income  range  between  $11,000  and  $15,000,  with  at  least 
two  members  of  the  family  in  college  at  the  same  time  and  a  sav- 
ings account  which  shows  a  balance  of  between  $0  and  $2,500. 

And  this  is  a  family  that  either  rents  at  a  low  cost,  or  owns  a 
home  valued  between  $25,000  and  $40,000.  I  think  you  will  appreci- 
ate how  important  the  Pell  grants  are  to  institutions  like  mine. 
Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Trachtenberg  follows:] 
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Hr.  Chairman  and  nenbers  of  the  Subconnittee  on  Education* 
ArtBf  and  the  Hunanitieef  ny  name  is  Stephen  Trachtenberg. 

X  an  here  today  to  present  the  views  of  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  on  several 
policy  issues  you  are  considering  for  the  Pell  Grant  program* 

But  I  am  also  here  representing  ayflfiil*  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Hartford*  an  independent*  hard-working* 
entrepreneurial  institution  with  eight  schools  and  colleges  that 
serves  much  of  the  Northeast*  that  enrolls  students  from  other 
states  as  well*  and  that  brings  more  and  more  students  to  its 
campus  from  other  nations  of  the  world. 

When  NAICU  asked  me  to  use  this  opportunity  today  to  act  as  a 
spokesperson  for  independent  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  United  States*  I  quickly  agreed  —  and  did  so  because  I  can 
see  each  day  of  the  year  the  kinds  of  pressure  that  are  being 
experienced  by  students  today  who  are  seeking  an  education  at  an 
independent  school*  gspeclally  those  from  families  that  cannot  be 
defined  as  rich*  affluent*  or  privileged. 
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These  are  etudenta  eeeKing  a  type  of  education  that  is  very 
•pecifically  Aagrlean.    They  choose  an  independent  school  liKe  the 
University  of  Hartford  because  they  feel  that  they  will  benefit 
froii  its  hard-driving f  anbitioue^  entrepreneurial  tone.  They 
•enae  that  as  graduates  of  a  university  that  has  to  worK  hard  to 
balance  its  books  and  remain  competitive «  they  too  will  gain  a 
competitive  edge  in  today*e  difficult  international  economy. 

Baving  listened  to  the  University's  students  ...  having 
agonised  with  them  as  they  struggle >  with  their  families f  to  raise 
the  money  needed  for  tuition  and  board  ...  I  was  very  personally 
concerned  and  involved  when  the  NAICU  membership  met  in  February 
of  this  year,  here  in  Hashingtonr  and  adopted  a  Policy  Platform 
Statement  for  the  99th  Congreair  including  our  recommendations  for 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.      I  have  attached  to 
my  testimony  the  entire  statement ^  together  with  a  summary  of  our 
Higher  Education  Act  recommendations. 

But  before  I  discuss  our  recommendations  and  our  reasons  for 
WMkimg  then,  let  me  give  you  some  background  on  NAICU,  and  provide 
you  with  A  snapshot  view  of  etudent  financial  assistance  as  it 
exieted  on  our  campuses  during  1983-84 »  the  last  year  for  which 
complete  dat«  are  available. 
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Page  Three 

NVXCD  is  en  organisation  of  650  independentr  nonprofit 
colleges  and  universitiesr  and  stater  regional*  or  other, 
special-purpose  organ i cations r  based  here  in  Kashington*  D.C.  to 
provide  a  unified  national  voice  for  independent  higher 
education,    in  1984-85r  independent  institutions  enrolled  2,6 
Million  students  (approxinately  21  percent  of  all  students 
enrolled  in  higher  educational  institutions) ,  and  the  average 
price  of  education  —  the  anount  actually  charged  to  students  at 
registration  —  was  $9r022r  including  an  average  tuition  and  fee 
charge  of  $5r01$. 

Yfhat  we  charge  our  students  is  a  acre  accurate  reflection  of 
the  actual  coat  of  the  education  offered  than  is  the  case  in  other 
types  of  higher  education  because  our  institutions  do  not  receive 
the  direct  operating  subsidies  provided  by  state  taxpayers  to 
reduce  the  tuition  charged  to  public-sector  students*    Less  than 
one-fifth  of  revenues  for  independent  colleges  and  universities 
COMS  from  governmental  —  federals  statwr  or  local  —  fundsr 
while  income  from  tuitionr  faesr  and  services  (bookstoresr  campus 
housing r  etc.)  extended  to  students  contributes  more  than  63  cents 
of  every  dollar  of  operating  revenue  at  our  institutions. 
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Pagt  Pour 

Pron  that  operating  revenue*  our  col leges  and  universities 
provided  almost  $2  billion  in  1983-84  directly  to  thsir  students 
in  the  form  of  institutional  student  financial  aidl  My 
institution  alone  —  the  University  of  Hartford  —  is  providing 
$5.8  Billion  in  financial  aid  in  1985-86  from  ita  nwn  rgBourgaai 

Hr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  note  a  fact  that  relates  to  the 
quality  of  our  enterprissx    although  we  enroll  only  21  percent  of 
all  college  students*  %fe  award  33  percent  of  all  bachelor's 
degrees,  39  percent  of  all  master's  degrees,  37  percent  of 
doctoral  degrees,  and  59  percent  of  all  first  professional 
degrees. 

Our  research  arm,  the  National  Institute  of  independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  conducted  its  sfourth  annual  student  aid 
survey  for  academic  year  1983-84  of  5*416  actual  student  records 
using  a  stratified  random  sample  of  all  independent  institutions. 
NIICU  found  that,  at  independent  colleges  and  universities  — 
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Page  Five 

o      1,4  Billion  student!  (nearly  two-thirde  of  all  students  in 
the  .independent  sector)  received  soBe  forn  of  student  aid  fron  the 
federal  governnent,  their  state  governipent,  their  institution,  or 
another  private  source. 

o      1,2  Billion  students  (eighty-four  percent  of  all  students  who 
receive  sobs  fora  of  student  aid)  received  federal  student  aid. 
That  Beans  that  federal  student  aid  goes  to  alBost  half  of  all 
studsnta  attending  independent  colleges  and  univsrsitiesl 

o      Rscipisnts  of  federal  aid  and  their  parents  contributed  an 
average  of  $5f705f  or  nearly  two*thirds  of  the  total  price  of 
education.    That  represents  an  increase  fron  an  average  of  $3,313, 
or  53  percent  of  the  total  price  in  acadeBic  year  1979-801 

o       Average  fasily  incoBe  of  recipients  of  fsderal  student  aid 
was  $22, 10c    and  excluding  thoss  recipients  who  are  eligible  only 
for  a  GSL,  the  average  faBily  incone  was  $17,600. 

o      Mors  than  80  percent  of  our  recipients  were  between  the  ages 
of  18  to  24.    Ninsty-six  percent  of  our  dependent  federal  aid 
recipients  attsnded  for  the  full  acadesic  year,  and  sixty-one 
percent  lived  on  our  csBpusss* 
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All  of  the  above  facts  demonstrate  bow  important  the  federal 
student  aid  programs  are  in  providing  access  for  needy  students  to 
independent  colleges  and  universities*    But*  what  we  found  in 
terms  of  tbe  type  of  assistance  they  received  was  most  disturbing, 
especially  when  compared  to  our  earlier  surveys.    We  found  that 

o      For  Pell  Grante*  the  participation  rate  of  our  needy 
recipients  declined  from  the  high  water  mark  of  66  percent  in 
1979-80  to  39  percent  in  1983-84,  and  average  Pell  Grant  awards 
increased  only  elightly  from  $974  in  1979  to  $1«164  in  1983. 

o      For  Supplemental  Bducetional  Opportunity  Grant!  (SBOG) ,  the 
other  major  federal  need-based  grant  program,  the  percentage  of 
recipients/average  award  declined  from  31  percent/$694  in  1979-80 
to  20  percent/$650  by  1983-84  academic  year* 

Mitional  Direct  Student  Loans  (NDSL)  declined  dramaticallyf 
and  College  Nork  Study  (CMS)  opportunities  declined  slightly  over 
the  same  period.    State  Student  Incentive  Grants  (SSXG)  also 
showed  a  dramatic  decline  in  funding  at  tbe  federal  level. 

Bow  then  are  needy  students  continuing  to  gain  access  to 
independent  colleges  and  universities?    One  part  of  the  answer 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  colleges  and  universities  themselves  are 
using  their  operating  revenues  to  increase  their  own  institutional 
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•tudent  aid  —  to  alnoet  $2  billion  in  1963-64.    The  second  part 
of  the  answer  is  equally  troubling  —    more  needy  students  in 
independent  colleges  and  universities  are  finding  themselves 
increasingly  dependent  on  larger  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  to  help 
finance  their  educations. 

In  the  four-year  period  fron  fall  1979  to  fall  1963,  the 
percentage  of  dependent  recipients  borrowing  a  Guarantied  Student 
Loan    had  increased  dranatically  —  from  15  percent  to  57  percent, 
with  the  average  loan  also  increasing  from  $1,767  to  $2,2491  More 
distressing  was  the  fact  that  the  lowest-income  students  (family 
adjusted  gross  income  of  $6,000  or  less)  were  as  heavily  dependent 
on  GSL  to  meet  their  educational  costs,  with  57  percent  from  this 
lowest-income  category  borrowing  an  average  of  $2,259,  as  compared 
with  15  percent  in  1979  borrowing  an  average  of  $1,400. 

Hhen  confronted  with  that  factual  background  of  diminished 
availability  of  grant  assistance  and  greater  reliance  on  loans  for 
students  attending  or  aspiring  to  attend  independent  colleges  and 
universities,  the  presidents  of  independent  colleges  and 
universities  who  comprise  our  membership  searched  for  and  adopted 
recommendations  for  reauthorisation  of  the  Bighsr  Education  Act 
that  would  help  to  redress  this  imbalance  between  grant  and  loan 
support  for  needy  students  in  general,  and  for  the  lowest-income 
etudenta  in  particular. 
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That  !■  why  we  developed  a  proposal  to  restructure  the  Pell 
Grant  progran  to  target  the  support  on  low-incone  students  and 
insert  price  sensitivity  into  the  basic  structure  of  the  Program. 
That  ie  why  w«  reconnended  a  revaaped  SBOG  prograa  that  targets 
funding  on  students  with  the  greatest  need  for  funds*  and  ties 
appropriations  for  the  two  major  federal  grant  programs  more 
closely  together.    And  that  la  why  we  proposed  that  the  GSL 
program  be  restructured  to  limit  loans  to  need*  with  slightly 
increased  maiiaum  loan  amounts  for  established  students*  with 
opportunities  for  students  to  consolidate  their  loans  when  they 
enter  repayment  under  income-related  payment  schemes  *  and  with 
loan  amounts  not  reduced  by  arbitrary  origination  charges. 

Let  ne  now  curn  to  the  specifics  of  our  recommendations  for 
the  Pell  Grant  program  that  is  the  subject  of  today's  bearing. 

Mr.  Chairman f  the  Pell  Grant  program  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  helping  needy  students  gain  access  to  independent  colleges  and 
universities  since  its  creation  in  1972.    The  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  program*  as  it  was  called  then*  was  designed  to 
serve  as  s  foundation  federal  program  onto  which  all  other  aid  was 
to  be  added.    It  was  Instituted  as  the  primary  piece  of  a  new 
federal  strategy  of  focusing  federal  support  on  students  rather 
than  institutions*  and  was  built  upon  the  commitment  made  by 
Congress  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  equalize  higher 
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« 

tducational  opportunity.    In  the  first  year  of  the  program 
(1973-74),  •Inoat  50,000  independent  eector  etudents  received 
$13.1  Billion  in  Basic  Grants.    By  conparieon,  in  1963-64,  nore 
than  half  a  million  of  our  students  received  Pell  Grants, 
amounting  to  $675  million. 

But  the  hidden  fact  behind  that  seemingly  large  increase  is 
the  massive  decline  in  our  students*  participation  rates  cited  on 
page  six,  and  the  similar  decline  in  Pell  Grant  purchasing  pover. 
For  example,  in  1979f  vhen  this  subcommittee  last  considered 
legislation  to  reauthorixe  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  average 
price  of  a  small,  private  liberal  arts  college  was  $5,400,  and  the 
lowest-income  student  could  receive  $1,600,  or  one-third  of  his 
total  cost,  through  the  Pell  Grant  program.    This  past  academic 
year,  the  average  price  of  the  same  institution  was  $9,400,  and 
the  maximum  Pell  Grant  was  $1,900,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
average  student  expenses,    over  that  same  period  of  time,  both  the 
percentage  of  total  Pell  Grant  funds  Ajodl  the  actual  dollar  amount 
of  Pell  Grant  funds  that  students  brought  to    independent  colleges 
and  universities  declined  from  30.1  percent  or  $709  million  in 
1979  to  24.3  percent  or  $675  million  in  19B3-64. 
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rtw  ft«t  it  thtt  tht  *foun4ttlon*  pio«lttd  by  Mil 

•rtRtt  hat  thlftttf.    iyt  fot  tht  'theilng  up*  piovldtd  by 
Intftptndtnt  ImMtutlont  —  tlt«tt  13  billion  in  inttitutlontl 
tt»««At  tid  pioviM  diitctly  by  out  collt«tt      vt  would  tlittdy 
M  ttptiitMifif  t  ihift  Uck  to  tn  toonoiiictlly-M9ii9ittd« 
ttittifitd,  hifNi  HucttioMl  tyttta  vhtit  only  tht  vttlthy  could 
tfftid  iM«p«iidtni  hifhti  t4uottion. 

Mt  tbtitfoit  (lift  you  to  ittttuetutt  tht  Mil  Oitnt  pro«rt» 
to  Mtiiit  tcettt  foi  til  tligiblt  ttudtntt  to  til  typtt  of  hightr 
HuMtion.    Mt  btlitvt  tht  pioblta  it  too  dttp  tnd  too  ttiiout  to 
k9  aMitttod  by  tiaply  pttohing  up.    Xncittting  ont  oi  two  ot 
ihioo  individiMl  ptitt  of  tht  euiitnt  twtid  foiMilt  would  b«  tn 
intufficiont  ittponM  to  th«  piobltv. 

Out  piopottl  it  offtiod  tt  t  eo«pio«itt  piopottl  thtt  would 
U)  intott  piict  Mntitivity  for  low  tnd  viddlfincoM  ttudtntt 
dttiiing  to  tttond  hifhti-tuition  colltgtt  and  univtrtitltti  (2) 
tttott  living  ttponM  tllovanctt  for  tht  lowttt*incoM  ttudtntt 
Up  to  ISO  potctnt  of  tht  povtity  Itvtl)  who  puitut  thtir 
t4uoation  tt  lew^r-pticod  inttitutiont  tnd  art  »ort  dtptndtnt  on 
living  ttpontt  tuppotti  and  ())  kttp  tht  tottl  eott  of  tht  progrtn 
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within  the  flm  of  rtttontbltf  •PPropriitioni  growth  for  Py  19e8i 
tha  firat  yaar  of  funding  und«r  thf  nt^  Itgitlttion. 

It  would  provide  •  lolid         Grant  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  thi  other  fidirili  •tit«»  inatitutionili  ind  priviti  itudint 
■id  progriM  by  bating  thi  award  otx  m  tvowpart  oaloulitioni  (I) 
half  of  inatruotional  aipanata  <tuitioni  aanditory  and 
booka)  for  all  aligibla  low-  and  iiiddia-inoova  itudanta  (up  to  a 
MKiBua  of  ^2fl00)f    bXua  (2)  a  aubitantiii  illowanoa  (up  to  tba 
aaaa  Miiaua  of  12 1 100)  for  aU  lov-inoo»t  atudanta  to  balp  than 
Mat  thair  living  iip^naaa  in  all  typaa  of  oollagaa  end 
univ«raitiaa.    Tbia  Mchaniaa  woul^  iward  «ubatintiil  grant 
dollara  to  low-incoaa  atilant'^  for  thair  living  ixptnaaa  and  for 
up  to  half  of  thair  inatructional  •gpaniii,  end  it  would  iiio 
allow  niddla-incont  atudant  participation  for  up  to  half  of  tha 
*prica*  chargad  to  tbaa. 

Aa  comparad  with  tba  currant  program,  our  propoaal  would 
incraaaa  aubatantially  both  tha  parcantaga  and  tba  amount  of  Pall 
Grant  dollara  going  to  paraona  from  faviliaa  with  incomaa  of 
$1S»000  or  Ittji* 
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Our  proposal  atsumtt  that  dlacratlonary  incomca  of  all  typas 
of  atudantaf  dapendant  and  Indapandant,  would  be  taxed  at  the  same 
rataa.    We  also  propoae  to  aat  a  standard  living  allowance  for  all 
raclplenta,  whether  they  live  on  or  off  canpua.  Currently, 
etudente  living  In  canpua  dornltorlee  Include  the  ectual  room  and 
board  ohargae  (expected  to  average  $2,600  thle  fall)  In  their 
ewerd  celculetlone,  while  the  Ptudent  living  off  canpua  (but  not 
St  hone)  recelvee  an  allowance  of  91*600.    We  believe  a  standard 
sllowsnce  for  living  expenees  would  rsnedy  this  Insqulty,  so  long 
as  ths  sane  allowance  were  used  for  Instructional  expensee. 
Becauae  their  living  expenaas  .^re  snail,  students  living  with 
thslr  parents  would  contlnus,  under  our  proposal,  to  receive  the 
$1,100  allowance  for  living  expanses,  aa  under  current  law. 

Our  goal  la  to  provide  the  lowest-lncone  etudents  with  a 
aubetentlal  Pell  Grant,  and  to  provide  the  needy  etudent  with  a 
fanlly  aGI  of  $30,000  to  receive  the  nlnlnun  award  of  $200.  He 
propoae  to  set  the  maxlnum  for  both  the  Instructional  and  living 
allowances  at  the  sane  level  ($2,100)  and  to  allow  both  to  advance 
at  the  same  pace  through  the  period  of  reauthorization. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  relatively  little  change  would 
occur  In  the  distribution  of  Pell  Grants  that  students  would  bring 
to  public  or  Independent  colleges  and  unlvereltlee.    And,  the 
proposal  would  effectively  renove  the  stress  and  strain  that  have 
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dlvldtd  tht  higher  education  conmunlty  over  the  *half-coBt"  Isnue, 
end  ceueed  coneternetlon  In  the  Congreee  ae  to  the  Inpact  on 
higher  education  competition  of  Increasee  or  reductions  In 
epproprlatlone,  or  technical  changes  to  the  law  .    YwU  would  be 
able  to  tell  exactly  how  federal  Pell  Grant  dollare  help  students 
efford  higher  educetlon. 

Nr.  Chelrman,  let  m  take  juet  a  moment  to  put  that  leaue  In 
context.    In  creating  the  Pell  Grant  program  In  1972,  Congress 
imposed  a  leglelatlve  reetrlctlon  that  limited  Pell  Grants  to 
one-half  of  a  etudent*e  coet-of-educatlon.    That  restriction  has 
bscome  a  continuing  eource  of  controversy  through  subsequent 
reeuthorltatlons  In  1976,  1976,  and  1960.    Ths  "half-cost" 
rsstrlctlon  was  designed  to  assure  that  no  student  could  meet  his 
totel  cost  from  this  single  program.    No  award  was  to  sxceed  50 
percent  of  the  coet-of-educatlon  or  the  etatutory  maximum, 
whichever  was  lower.    (Coet  of  education  wae  defined  as  tuition 
snd  fees,  room  and  board,  and  a  standard  allowance  for  books  and 
suppllee.    For  etudente  living  off  campus,  a  standard  allowance 
was  set  by  regulation  to  cover  room,  board,  transportation,  snd 
other  living-related  expensee.) 
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This  *half-co8t"  restriction  was  enacted  firat  to  ensure  that 
all  etudents  would  continue  to  be  expected  to  pay  for  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  9oing  to  college,  but  also  to  ensure  that  political 
support  for  other  programs  would  not  erode  because  needy  students 
%f0uld  have  nost  or  all  of  their  expenses  vmt  by  a  basic  grant. 

The  result  of  the  limitation  was  that  low*-  and  ■iddls'-income 
students  tended  to  use  their  awards  to  nest  their  living  expenses 
at  institutions  whore  tuitions  are  low;  while  for  students  at 
higher-priced  colleges  and  universities  the  living  expenses  becane 
alnost  an  irrelevancy  because  their  Pell  Grant  eligibility  quicKly 
was  consumed  by  tuition  and  related  charges.    Thus,  lower-priced 
institutions  have  advocated  incrftases  or  outright  removal  of  the 
*half-cost*  limitation  and  the  living  allowance  limitation  used  to 
compute  Pell  GrantSr  while  higher-priced  institutions  have  urged 
retaining  the  limitation  while  increasing  the  maximum  award. 

The  1976  and  1978  amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
retained  the  *half-coat*  restriction.    In  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1980,  however,  a  change  was  authorised  in  the  limitation.  That 
legislation  allowed  the  percentage  of  cost  limitation  to  increase 
in  a  staged  manner,  but  only  as  a  reeult  of  Increases  in  the 
maximum  pell  Grant  award  azuX  three  other  need-based  student  aid 
programs  —  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  College 
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Work  Stud.w  and  National  Direct  Student  Loans  —  known  as  the 
caaipue-baoed  programs. 

Unfortunately!  planned  Increases  In  the  appropriations  for 
the  campus-based  programs  have  not  gone  up  as  Intended.    But,  the 
Pell  Grant  maximum  award  has  Increased  by  just  over  ten  percent* 
the  "half-cost"  limitation  has  Increased  to  60  perctnt  of  cost* 
and  the  allowance  for  living  expenses  for  students  living 
off-campuB  has  Increased  by  twenty-five  percent.    Couple  all  of 
that  together,  and  It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  Pell  Grant 
losses  are  so  severe  for  students  attending  Independent  colleges 
and  universities. 

We  believe  we  have  developed  a  viable  proposal  to 
re-establish  the  foundation  concept  to  the  Pell  Grant  program  and 
make  equal  higher  educational  opportunity  a  reality. 

o       It  focuses  limited  grant  dollars  where  they  belong  —  on 
those  with  the  least; 

o       It  targets  federal  grants  aid  In  a  cost-effective  manner, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  federal  budget  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  student; 
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o       It  doea  not  shift  funds  among  different  types  of  higher 
educational  Inatltutlons; 

o      It  Bakes  ssnse  fron  the  point  of  view  of  national  public 
policy  —  the  CongreaBf  through  Ita  major  atudent  grant 
program.  Pall  Granta,  will  be  able  to  provide  all  needy 
atudents  up  to  ons-half  of  their  Inatructlonal  expenseSf 
snd  provide  additional  asslstsncs  to  help  the  loves t> Income 
studsnts  pay  thalr  college^ralatod  living  expenaas. 

I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  praaent  these 
remarkaf  and  look  forward  to  any  queatlons  you  may  have. 


w  II  m  m  FiiDiw 
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NAXCU  UCONKEKDATZONS  FOR  MtAUTHORZZATZoM 
 OF  Till  UZQUn  IPPCATIOII  XCT  


TITLB  IV  -  ITODIMT  M8ISTAMCB 

studant  Orynt  FrocnrMM  -  contlnua  thm  Mclatlna  f«d«r«l 
polloy  goal  tiimt  wary  •llgibla  atudant  shall  r«o«iv«  aid  undar 
thm  ifll  Or«nt«,  8100,  and  88X0  programs  that,  In  oonblnatlon 
with  raaaonabla  parantal  and  atudant  oontributlona,  will  ha 
aufflolant  to  aaat  79  paroant  of  a  atudant*a  coat  of  attavidanoa. 

Pall  or*nta  -  Maatruotura  Pall  Oranta  in  ordar  t..  raaolva 
tha  long-atanding  confllot  aaona  aaotora  of  highar  aducation 
ovar  paroantaga*of-ooat  lialtatlon/maxiauB  avar^/funding 
trlggara  for  othar  prograaa  by  Inatituting  a  nav  Pall  Orant 
foraula.    Tha  foraula  would  targat  tha  program  on  low-lnooaa 
atudanta  and  inaart  prloa  aanaltlvlty  Into  tha  baalo  atruotura 
of  tha  tha  Pall  Orant  program,  baaing  aligibility  on  a  tvo-part 
formula t    (1)  half  of  tuition,  mandatory  faa,  and  book  axpanaaa 
for  all  aligibla  ^oir-  and  middla-incoma  atudanta,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  fa,  100,  Plua  (2)  a  aubatantial  allowanoa  to  oovar 
living  axpanaaa  for  all  low-incoma  atudanta,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
la,  100.    Thia  maohanini  vould  award  aubatantial  grant  dollars  to 
low-lnooma  atudanta  for  thair  living  axpanaaa  plua  half  of  thair 
tuition  axpanaaa  in  ordar  to  aaaura  thair  accaaa  to  all  typaa  of 
highar  aducational  opportunitiaa,  but  would  limit  tha 
participation  of  middla-lnooma  atudanta  to  juat  half  tha  "prica" 
cbargad  to  tham. 

Tha  propoaal  aasumas  tha  aama  taxation  rataa  on 
diaerationary  incoma  for  dapandant  and  Indapandant  atudanta  in 
ordar  to  provida  aubatantial  granta  to  low-incoma  atudanta  and  a 
la 00  minlinim  award  to  a  atudant  from  a  typical  family  of  four 
with  ona  in  oollaga  and  an  adjuatad  family  incoma  of  130,000. 

fupplamantal  iduoational  Opportunity  Oranta  -  Raauthorisa 
tha  8100  program  with  a  funding  authorisation  or  no  laaa  than  19 
paroant  of  tha  appropriation  for  Pall  oranta.    Targat  8100 
funding  on  atudanta  with  graataat  naad  for  funda  (dafinad  aa 
thoaa  atudanta  whoaa  axpaotad  family  oontribution  ia  laaa  than 
ona-half  of  thair  total  ooat*of"»aducation) .  Kaintain 
inatitutional  "hold  harmlaaa"  lavsl  st  amount  inatitution  uaad 
in  acadamic  yaar  1989-86  (FY  1985  appropriation) .    Allocata  all 
naw  funding  abova  tha  FY  1989  lavsl  only  to  thoss  institutions 
whosa  inatitutional  "Fair  Shara"  axoaada  thair  inatitutional 
"Conditional  Ouarantaa".    Rainatituta  inatitutional  matching 
raguirsmsnt  in  program,  with  matching  funda  to  coma  from 
non*fadaral  aouroaa.    Drop  uaa  of  inatitutionally-providad 
naad-baaad  atudant  granta  and  awarda  from  formula  uaad  to 
datarmina  inatitutional  naad  for  8B0G. 

Btata  atudant  ineantiva  Oranta  -  Raauthorisa  tha  program 
and  allow  atataa  to  uaa  up  to  90  paroant  of  naw  allocationa, 
abova  FY  1989  laval,  to  aatabliah  or  auatain  a  90/90 
fadaral/atata  matching  work-atudy  program. 
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Colly  york-8tudy  -  lUftuthorlio  tho  progrui  without 
ehanaing  tno  langiM^o  tlMt  lUlts  ClfS  to  non-profit 
institutions,  without  changing  ths  oxisting  rMilloostion 
proooOurss,  snd  without  oonsolidsting  tho  prograa  with 
Coopsrstivs  iduostion,    Alloosto  now  funding  abovo  tho  FY  igas 
lovol  as  in  8100  (aaa  abova) . 

 i;»»>on»l  Diraot  studant  toana  -  Baauthoriia  tha  prograa  and 

STJSr  i^J'Sff"*?**'  *5!  principal  advocata,  tha  lata  ohairsan 
of  tM  Bousa  Muoation  and  Labor  CcwBittaa,  Rapraaantatiya  carl 
ysf Kins » 


baobalor*        _  _  _  _ 

!f :^^£A*12?5?^i^^^l.^*'^f ^  licwiiild  to"*iao,ooo 

'or  undargraduatas  and  an  additional  $29,000  for  graduata 
stuMits,  ^Lialt  all  litans  to  naad  rasaining  aftar  all  fadaral 
grant,  work,  and  loan  banafita,  togathar  with  all  axpaotad 
parantal/studant  contributiona  ara  takan  into  account.  Provida 
for  borrovar-raquastad  consolidation  of  atudant  loana.  Rapaal 
tha  origination  faa.    Provida  for  a  fadarally-guarantaad,  but 
notr>fadar«lly-oubsidiiad,  "loan  of  laat  raaort." 
I'  i  ♦•'.*>' 

•  VvnflB  Loans  -  Raauthoriia  tha  PLUS  loan  program  uking  it 
aon  «ttraotlva  to  landara,  and  tharafora  a  aora  viabla  program 
for  borrowars,  by  allowing  consolidation  or  rsfinancing  of 
loans,-  ahd  by  allowing  aacondary  sarkata  to  adjuat  paymt 
sobsdulas  with  tha  borrowar. 

lUatar  calandar  -  latabliah  a  aaatar  oalandar  for  tha 
dalivary  ox  atudant  aid  in  ordar  that  tha  atuda.it  aid  ayataa  say 
function  nootbly.  ' 

 varification  -  Raquira  varifioation  doousantation  to  ba 

sub«ii;i;ad  on  aix  fadaral  atudant  aid  applications. 

TITta  III  -  mBTITOTIOiaiL  AID 

^Sf^^'^^f*  P^pveuk  with  thraa  aaparata  partat    oranta  to 
atraagthaning  institutions,  granta  to  Hiatorioally  Black 

?2?f.*"*  univaraitiaa,  and  SndowBant  granta.  Altar 
aligibility  critaria  to  inoluda  a  widar  body  of  inatitutiona. 
BWid  paraiaaibla  uaaa  of  grant  dollara  to  include  racruitsant 
aotivitias  and  training  of  adainiatrativa  ataff .  Naka 
cojparativa  Arranga^nta  a  high  priority  funding  araa  with  aora 
laniant  raatrictions  on  participation. 

TXTLB  VII  "  COMSTODCTIOH.  RBCQmrRDCTlOM  ■  AMD  MIOVATIOll  OF 
ACADKiac  yACIUTIM   

Raauthoriia  titla  with  asphaaia  on  ranovation  rathar  than 
naw  oonatruotion.    Inoraaaa  funding  authorisation  to  raflact  tha 
incraaaingly  critical  naad  for  aaalatanca  in  thia  araa. 
Straaalina  titla  by  dalating  unfundad  proviaiona  for  loan 
inauranca  and  ir.taraat  granta.    Dalata  conmnity  collaga 
aataaida  proyiaion  ao  that  all  typaa  of  inatitutiona  oomata 
squally  on  tha  aarita  of  thair  ^ioationa.  «o-p«ii« 
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FEDERAL  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  POLICY 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAHS,    In  the  realm  of  federal 
budget  allocations  and  appropriations,  m  intend  to  maintain  our 
•efforts  to  assure  financial  accessibility  for  all  Americans  to  all 
higher  educational  opportunities.   We  have  found  that  loi#»incor« 
students  are  becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon  loans.   Many  of  the 
lowest  income  students  (those  with  no  family  contribution)  find  that 
their  debt  upon  graduation  is  greater  than  their  total  family  annjal 
income.   NAICU*s  central  student  aid  funding  objective  calls  for 
adjusting  the  imbalance  between  grant  and  self  help  assistance  for 
needy  students.  We  seek  balanced  appropriations  to  attain  the  federal 
policy  goal,  established  in  the  igso  Amendments  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act»  that  75  percent  of  a  student's  expenses  should  come 
from  a  combination  of  reasonable  parental  or  independent  student 
contributions  plus  Pell  Grants,  SE0G»  and  SSIG  benefits.  We« 
therefore,  call  upon  the  9gth  Congress  to: 

Provide  balanced  funding  support  for  b^^ic  and  supplemental  grant 
programs  (Pen  Grants,  Stos,  ano  SSIGJ  and  seif-Reip  programs 
(CMS,  HDSL.  GSL.  and  PLUS)/   


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT.   The  current  system  of 
student  financial  assistance  is  responding  to  a  declining  share  of  the 
needs  of  students  attending  independent  colleges  and  universities.  We 
call  upon  the  ggth  Congress  to  consider  major  changes  of  federal  stu- 
dent assistance  policy  during  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  Without  change,  the  current  system  actually  could  work  against 
the  federal  goal  of  equalizing  higher  educational  opportunity  and 
assuring  access  for  all  needy  students  to  all  types  of  postsecondary 
education.   We  call  upon  the  99th  Congress  to  make  changes  in  the 
following  areas. 


STUDENT  GRANT  PROGRAMS 

Needy  independent  college  and  university  students  participate  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  their  eligibility  in  the  federal  student  grant 
programs.   But  the  awards  have  a  reduced  impact  on  their  ability  to 
afford  higher  education.   For  the  lowest  income  students  attending 
independent  colleges  and  universities  (those  with  no  family  contribu- 
tion), the  proportion  of  total  cost  covered  by  a  maximum  Pell  Grant 
has  declined  from  36  percent  in  1975  to  21  percent  in  1984.  And, 
because  the  grant  programs  are  insufficient,  these  students  are  find* 
ing  themselves  more  and  more  heavily  dependent  upon  high-cost  loan 
programs.   In  ig84«85,  nearly  60  percent  of  independent  college  and 
university  recipients  from  families  with  incomes  of  $6,000  or  less 
took  loans  averaging  $2,200.   In  ig7g,  only  15  percent  of  such 
students  were  forced  to  borrow  and  their  average  loan  was  only  about 
$1,400.   This  heavy  reliance  on  loans  for  our  lowest  income  students 
must  be  corrected  by  improving  the  federal  student  grant  programs. 
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Nitlonil  DIrKt  Studant  Loini 


MVOcfTt.  tht  litt  Carl  D.  Parkins.  Nilntain  tha  1ow-1ntarast, 
campua-batad  natura  of  tha  progran  that  allOMt  tha  campus  aid  ad- 
'ttlnlatrator  to  datamlna  studant  naads. 

Irtawd  Authority  to  Foralva  or  Cancal  Loans.  Extand  and  broadan 
CMrrant  provisions  or  law  that  allow  loans  to  ba  forglvan  for  cartain 
kinds  of  taaching  to  Includa  parsons  providing  othar  forms  of  social 
atrvica  to  tN  nation. 


luarantaad  Studant  Loana/PLUS  Loans 

Limit  ML  to  Maad.  Limit  covaraga  provldad  by  tha  GSl  program  for 
undii^if^idullilRSdants  to  tha  amount  of  'ramalnlng  naad^  aftar  all 
othar  grant.  w>rk,  and  loan  banaflts,  togathar  with  all  axpactad 
parontal /studant  contributions,  ara  takan  fully  Into  account. 

Ellmlnata  tha  ftSL  Studant  Origination  Faa.  Rapaal  tha  GSL  origination 
raa.  wnicn  continuas  to  raouca  nat  stuoant  loan  amounts  by  5  parcant. 
dtaplta  tha  fact  that  tha  origination  faa  wis  Intandad  only  as  a 
taiRporary  mHSura  to  raduca  fadaral  GSL  costs  In  igsi. 

Incraasa  Loan  Limits.  Incraasa  tha  annual  and  aggragata  loan  limits 
uncsr  tna  asL  program  for  thosa  studants  In  thair  last  two  yaars  of 
undargraduata  highar  aducatlon  and  for  all  graduata  studants. 

Allow  Consolidation  of  Studant  Loan  Rapavmants.  Allow  studants  to 
consonoata  ;eans  tasan  undar  dlffarant  proflrams  and  diffarant  tarms 
Into  a  singia  rapaymant  plan,  with  options  for  aarly  or  axtandad 
rapiiymant  on  a  graduatad  or  1ncona«ralatad  schadula. 

Authorlia  Incoma-Ralatad  Rapaymant.  Allow  all  borrowars  to  rapay 
snair  soans  unoar  acnaduias  lihlcR  ara  Incoma-ralatad. 


to  compiamant  est.  IstaSilin  an  unsupsioiiad  but  foTai  iv«Quapanfad 
stuoant  loan  program  as  a  Moan  of  last  rasort/  with  tha  fadaral 
guarantaa  sarving  as  an  umbralla  ovar  a  varlaty  of  Institutional, 
stata»  and  sacondarywaarkat  loan  programs  for  studants  and  famlllas 
who  ara  unabia  to  mMt  thair  naads  for  loan  apltal  undar  tha  GSL 
and/or  tha  PLUS  programs,  or  who  may  naad  to  borrow  soma  or  all  of 
thair  axpactad  parantal.  Indapandant  studant,  or  graduata  studant 
contribution. 

Enhanca  tha  PLUS  Program.    Changa  tha  PLUS  program  to  maka  It  mora 
attract! va  to  lanaars  ay  Incraasing  loan  limits,  authorizing  both 
sacondary  markats  and  loan  consolidation  apabllltlas,  and  prohibiting 
parants  and  studants  from  using  a  daclaratlon  of  bankruptcy  to  sat 
aslda  thair  loan  obligations. 
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STUDENT  AID  DELIVERY  SYSTEM/NEED  ANALYSIS 

Tht  currtnt  studtnt  aid  dellvtry  and  nted  analysis  systems  are  con^lex 
and  confusing,  and  My  not  be  operating  as  Congress  Intended.  Congress 
attempted  to  address  part  of  the  problem  by  mandating  a  single  need 
analysis  lystem  in  the  1980  Amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
lUt  implementation  of  the  new  system  was  deferred.   The  99th  Congress 
has  the  opportunity  to  address  this  Issue. 

Review  the  Current  System  for  Determining  Family  Ability  to  Pay  for 
mgner  Mucation.   Review  the  i«ilHpHc<tw  of  «.Jw.4.«  L^kn^n. 

iogies  currently  in  use  to  determine  whether  a  new,  single  methodology 
for  determining  family  ability  to  pay  can  be  developed  for  all  federal 
student  aid  programs  that  simplifies  the  current  system  while  main* 
talning  discretion  for  financial  aid  administrators  to  adjust  for 
Individual  student  circumstances. 

Establish  a  Hester  Calendar  for  the  Delivery  of  Federal  Student  Aid. 
Adopt  a  Master  calendar  for  the  delivery  or  student  aid  along  lines 
recommended  by  the  National  Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assist* 
ance.  In  order  that  the  federal  student  aid  system  may  function 
smoothly  and  allow  all  students  to  make  timely  decisions  about  their 
higher  education  plans* 

Revise  P*^jn1t1ons  of  Dependent/Independent  Student.  Revise  the 
statutory  dennition  in  order  to  maKe  certain  that  ability  to  pay  for 
higher  education  Is  properly  assessed  for  families  who  provide  finan- 
cial support  for  their  children's  higher  education  and  that  students 
who  really  are  financially  Independent  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  financial  position. 

Require  Verification  Documentation  with  All  Financial  Aid  Aopllca" 
tions* Require  an  income  data  suomitted  on  ail  federal  student  aid 
appTTcatlons  to  be  verified  by  campus  financial  aid  administrators  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  federal  student  aid  program  benefits  are 
awarded  to  students  with  demonstrated  need. 

Require  Matching  for  All  Federal  Student  Aid  Benefits.  Require 
matcning  payments  for  feaerai  aid  payments  as  a  demonstration  of  com- 
mitment by  Institutions,  states,  end  parents/students  that  they  are 
partners  with  the  federal  government  in  the  student  aid  vstem. 

Consider  Federal  Mer1t«Based  Aid.  Support  federal  merit-based  student 
assistance  at  tne  currently-authorized  level  as  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government  of  excellent  academic  achievement, 
while  striving  to  make  this  form  of  student  assistance  tuition-sensi- 
tive when  It  Is  reauthorized.  Appropriations  for  such  a  program 
should  not  detract  from  full  funding  of  need-based  student 
attlstance. 

Review  Proper  Measure  of  Family  Income.   Provide  a  determination  of 
ine  proper  measure  or  income  tor  purposes  of  determining  family 
ability  to  paof  for  higher  education,  recognizing  that  provisions  of 
the  tax  code  that  allow  deductions  from  gross  Income  were  designed  for 
purposes  unrelated  to  higher  education  need  analysis. 
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TAX  POLICY 


TAX  EXEMPT  STATUS 

NAICU  Is  Increasingly  concsrned  that  the  value  of  our  tax-exempt 
status  Is  undergoing  a  steady  erosion  that  must  be  stopped  and 
reversed  If  our  vitality  Is  to  be  preserved.   NAICU  will  continue  to 
monitor  federal  and  state  developments  In  this  area. 

NAICU  also  will  continue  Its  efforts  to  preserve  and  expand  appro- 
priate sources  of  college  revenues  as  a  means  of  lessening  the  tuition 
burden  on  our  students  and  enhancing  their  educational  experience  In  a 
manner  which  Is  consistent  with  existing  law. 

CHARITABLE  GIVING 

NAICU  will  continue  Its  efforts  to  preserve  the  unique  status  of  the 
deduction  for  charitable  gifts  In  the  federal  tax  code  as  the  only 
deduction  that  encourages  the  transfer  of  personal  wealth  to  public- 
service  purposes.   We,  therefore,  will  continue  vigorously  to  oppose  the 
classification  of  the  deduction  for  charitable  contributions  as  a  ''tax 
expenditure, and  all  other  efforts  to  treat  this  provision  as  a  form  of 
subsidy  rather  than  a  truly  voluntary  tax.** 

NAICU  believes  that  any  major  change  In  the  tax  system  should  rec- 
ognize higher  education's  fundamental  reliance  on  charitable  giving, 
and  should  Include  an  Incentive  feature  that  preserves  and  enhances 
the  opportunity  to  make  such  gifts.   Such  a  provision  should:   (a)  be 
deductible  against  the  taxpayer's  highest  marginal  tax  bracket;  (b)  be 
free  of  floors  which  must  be  exceeded  before  a  deduction  Is  secured; 
(c)  retain  the  full  fair  market  deductibility  of  gifts  of  appreciated 
property;  (d)  be  free  of  minimum  tax  calculations;  and  (e)  be  avail- 
able to  every  taxpayer. 

NAICU  believes  It  Is  Important  to  expand  public  awareness  of  the 
Importance  of  charitable  giving,  as  well  as  the  patterns  and  sources 
of  such  giving  to  Independent  colleges  and  universities.   Further,  we 
must  work  to  Improve  public  understanding  of  the  Inter-relatlonship 
between  voluntary  giving  and  tax  policy  at  both  the  federal  and  state 
levels. 

NAICU  will  continue  to  pursue  refinements  of  the  tax  incentive  legis- 
lation enacted  In  1981,  which  encourager  restricted  corporate 
contributions  to  higher  education  such  as  gifts  of  equipment  and 
support  of  university-based  research,  while  seeking  also  to  preserve 
and  enhance  unrestricted  corporate  contributions  to  all  types  of 
higher  educational  Institutions. 


INSTITUTIONAL  CONCERNS 

NAICU  will  continue  vigorously  to  support  the  maintenance  of  tax-exempt 
bond  financing  for  facilities  and  major  equipment  purchases  as  an 
Important  and  appropriate  mechanism  for  strengthenlna  the  financial  and 
teaching  capabilities  of  independent  colleges  and  universities. 
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NAICU  further  believes  that  tax  Incentives  aimed  at  retooling 
America's  physical  plants  should  Include  all  parts  of  the  private 
sector  —  that  Is,  both  non-profit  and  for-profit  corporations. 

NAICU  believes  that  the  historic  practice  of  providing  tuition  schol- 
arships to  college  employees  and  their  families  should  be  preserved  In 
•  manner  that  allows  campuses  the  maximum  flexibility  to  control  the 
cost  of  such  a  program,  and  that  allows  colleges  to  achieve  their 
Institutional  purposes. 

NAICU  believes  that  ar\y  Congressional  review  of  fringe  benefit  pro- 
grams such  as  pensions,  should  proceed  In  a  manner  that  recognizes  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  non-profit  onployers  In  absorbing  suddenly 
Increased  labor  costs,  and  that  any  mandated  adjustments  must  be  made 
with  sufficient  notice  to  allow  for  adequate  preparation. 


EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH-RELATED  TAX  INCENTIVES 

NAICU  will  continue  vigorously  to  support  the  continuing  exemption 
from  taxation  of  (a)  scholarship  and  fellowship  programs;  (b) 
employer-provided  educational  assistance  to  employees;  and  (c)  other 
appropriate  forms  of  employer-provided  assistance. 

NAICU  will  continue  actively  to  explore  legislative  proposals  designed 
to  supplement  and  complement  fedirc^  student  assistance  benefits  with 
a  program  of  general  tax  Incentives,  such  as  tax-deferred  educational 
savings  accounts,  that  encourage  family  savings  to  meet  future 
tultlon-and-fee  expenses  at  whatever  college  Is  chosen  as  the  most 
appropriate  higher  education  program  for  their  children. 

NAICU  will  support  the  maintenance  of  appropriate  tax-exempt  bond 
financing  for  federally-guaranteed  student  loans,  and  as  a  limited 
source  of  supplemental  capital  to  fill  out  student  financing  packages 
when  all  other  sources  of  loan  capital  (NDSL,  GSL,  PLUS,  and  ALAS) 
have  been  exhausted  and  additional  student  need  remains  to  be  filled. 

NAICU  reaffirms  Its  primary  position  that  the  existing  federal  grant, 
work,  and  loan  programs  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  are 
best  able  to  serve  the  Important  principles  of  equity  and  need-sensi- 
tivity.  However,  should  public  policymakers  decide  to  look  to  a 
program  of  tuition  tax  credits,  NAICU  continues  to  believe  that  such  a 
program  must  be  viewed  strictly  as  a  supplement  to  adequate  funding  of 
student  aid  programs  authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and 
should  be  sensitive  to  both  unmet  student  need  and  the  varying  cost  of 
attending  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

NAICU  supports  re-enactment  of  the  research  and  development  tax  credit 
with  modifications  that  Increase  the  tax  Incentive  for  research  per- 
formed on  college  campuses. 
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INITIATIVES  TO  IMPROVE  QUALITY 


NAICU  calls  on  Congress  to  expand  the  purposes  and  funding  of  the 
Institutional  grant  and  loan  programs  within  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
.to  address  the  facilities,  equipment,  computing  and  library  needs  of 
undergraduate  education. 

NAICU  calls  on  Congress  to  enact  n  federal  grant  program  for  the 
purposes  of  academic  renewal  and  enhancement.  Grants  should  not  be 
used  for  campus  expansion.  Grants  should  require  a  significant 
Institutional  matching  commitment  that  demonstrates  an  Institution's 
our  support  for  Its  proposed  project.   Institutional  matching  funds 
could  come  from  any  non-federal  source  Including  private  gifts  and 
grants*  state  funds  or  the  proceeds  of  public  authority  bonds  for 
academic  facilities.   This  matching  requirement  could  be  waived  or 
modified  for  exceptionally  needy  Institutions.   The  number  and  size  of 
grants  to  Individual  Institutions  would  be  limited  to  ensure  a  wide 
distribution  of  federal  funds. 

NAICU  will  work  with  the  Congress  to  develop  a  mechanism  for  distri- 
bution of  such  grants  to  ensure  that  a  peer  review  system  Judges  the 
merits  of  each  proposal  within  the  context  of  the  mission  and  capabll- 
Itles  of  the  Institution;  and/or  that  a  state  distribution  or  need 
formula  treats  all  Institutions  adequately  and  fairly. 

NAICU  also  will  pursue  the  expansion  and  funding  of  the  now-dormant 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  and  Insurance  Program  as  well  as 
continuance  of  the  highly  successful  College  Housing  Loan  Program 
prepayment  option.   NAICU  will  also  seek  federally  funded  Incentives 
for  private  lending  Institutions  to  assist  in  the  Improvement  of 
the  Infrastructure  of  undergraduate  education. 


♦        ♦  ********** 

NAICU  also  supports  federal  efforts  to  provide  Institutional  assist- 
ance; to  encourage  business-education  cooperation;  to  promote  Inter- 
national education  and  foreign  language  study;  to  Improve  teacher 
education;  and  to  assist  Institutions  In  endOMnent-bulldlng.   We  will 
follow  the  lead  of  other  qualified  organizations  on  these  Issues  and 
endeavor  to  make  certain  that  Independent  higher  education  Is  well 
served  by  those  efforts. 
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REGULATORY  ISSUES 


NAICU  will  contlnut  to  advance  and  support  the  unwavering  allegiance 
of  Independent  higher  education  to  the  social  policy  goals  of  equal 
opportunity  for  educational  advancement  regardless  of  race,  sex,  age» 
or  handicap  —  and  also  regardless  of  any  Initiatives  to  ichlev.e 
-^deregulation"  and/or  "regulatory  reform"  In  higher  education.  We 
embrace  these  social  policy  goals  as  part  of  our  fundamental  responsi- 
bility as  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  working  In  a  connon  and 
cooperative  effort  with  federal  and  state  governments. 

Espousing  the  principle  that  self-regulation  Is  almpst  alwi^ys  a 
preferable  alternative  to  governmental  regulation*  NAICU  will  continue 
to  seek  ways  to  strengthen  the  capacity  and  resolve  of  Independent 
colleges  and  universities  to  construct  effective  vs^cms  of  self-regu- 
lation which  assure  equal  opportunity  for  educational  advancement 
regardless  of  race,  sex*  age*  or  handicap,  and  which  also  address  such 
specific  and  tangible  administrative  Issues  as  admissions  and  recruit- 
ment practices,  student  expense  budgets,  normal  academic  progress  and 
good  standing,  and  off-campus  operations. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL;    NAICU  seeks  to  Incorporate 
Into  all  federal  and  state  legislation  affecting  higher  education  the 
basic  statutory  protection  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
(GEPA)  against  any  federal  "direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
the  curriculum,  program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or  personnel 
of  ar\y  educational  Institution"  —  together  with  legislative  language 
to  make  clear  that  this  protection  against  governmental  Intrusion  upon 
the  Internal  administration  of  higher  educational  Institutions  take 
precedence  over  other  requirements  of  federal  and/or  state  law. 

REGULATORY  REFORM:   NAICU  seeks  to  build  on  the  gains  secured  In  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  of  1980,  with  legislative  and  regulatory 
Initiatives  aimed  at  Improving  the  process  and  quality  of  rule^Mklng 
so  as  to  decrease  the  costs  of  compliance  and  to  guarantee  congres- 
sional Intent  Is  being  adhered  to;  further,  to  strengthen  guarantees 
that  assure  that  colleges  charged  with  violations  are  deemed  innocent 
until  proven  guilty. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS;   NAICU  will  actively  seek  to  assure  that  ar^  civil 
rights  legislation  includes  a  provision  that  requires  evidence  of 
discrimination  to  be  fbund  in  a  fully  appealed  adjudicated  process 
prior  to  any  action  to  defer,  limit,  or  suspend  federal  government 
funding  and/or  raise  questions  about  eligibility  to  participate  in 
federal  government  funding*  Any  proposed  changes  must  incorporate 
existing  language  and  understandings  relative  to  the  maintenance  of 
jcurrent  exemptions,  such  as  for  single-sex  and/or  religiously-con- 
trolled institutions  of  higher  education,  and  should  expand  such 
exemptions  as  appropriate  to  guarantee  the  independence  of  all  such 
colleges  and  universities  from  governmental  control. 

ACCREDITATION/ELIGIBILITY:  NAICU  continues  to  seek  a  mutually  sup- 
portive  relationship  between  government  regulatory  agencies  and  the 
voluntary  accrediting  community,  based  on; 
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a)  maintaining  the  linkage  between  Institutional  accreditation 
and  Institutional  eligibility  to  participate  In  federal  and 
state  assistance  programs; 

b)  strengthening  the  capacity  and  resolve  of  voluntary  accredit- 
ing bodies  to  effectively  assist  their  member  Institutions  In 
achieving  and  maintaining  admlnlstatlve  good  practice,  as 
well  as  quality  of  educational  programs; 

c)  strengthening  the  capacity  of  the  Council  on  Postsecondary 
Accreditation  (COPA)  to  encourage  Institutional  self-regula- 
tion of  administrative  practices;  and 

d)  strengthening  the  capacity  of  COPA  and  the  Accreditation 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Education  Department  to  cope  with 
the  Increasing  problems  associated  with  specialized 
accreditation. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor.  I  think  this 
committee  does  understand  the  importance  of  all  of  these  college 
assistance  programs,  and  we  said  yesterday,  as  long  as  the  present 
chairman  and  ranking  member  are  here,  we  intend  to  see  these 
programs  continue. 

Dr.  Toll,  let  me  satisfy  a  little  personal  curiosity,  not  on  your 
time.  When  I  was  a  student  at  a  college  in  New  England  in  the 
early  1930's,  a  prominent  member  of  the  faculty  at  Princeton  was  a 
Dr.  Toll,  same  spelling,  and  his  son  was  a  prominent  football 
player  on  Princeton's  football  team. 

I  wondered  if  there  is  any  connection  between  you  and  that 
name? 

Dr.  Toll.  The  prominent  football  player  is  my  first  cousin.  I  was 
a  faculty  member  at  Princeton,  but  I  think  you  may  be  referring  to 
my  uncle  who  was  a  faculty  member  at  Amherst.  But  I  have  been 
a  faculty  member  at  Princeton  before  I  came  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  a  little  over  32  years  ago  So  the  football  player  was  my 
first  cousin. 

Senator  Stafford.  I  see.  Well,  thank  you.  I  was  just  curious 
about  the  connection.  We  are  very  glad  you  are  here  and  of  course 
we  all  sort  of  hope  for  the  success  of  your  football  team,  aside  from 
academic  matters.  Dr.  Toll. 

Dr.  Toll.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  My  name  is  John  Toll.  I  am 
president  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  My  headquarters  are  just 
one-half  hour  drive  from  here,  and  it  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to 
appear  before  this  committee,  especially  the  committee  that  cre- 
ated the  Pell  Grant  Program,  to  talk  about  it. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. Of  course  my  institution  is  a  member  of  the  ACE  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
and  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the  organization 
which  includes  the  50  major  research  universities  in  the  country. 

The  ACE  is  the  overarching  organization  that  includes  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  the  country.  At  each  of  these  asso- 
ciations we  have  discussed,  during  our  meetings,  as  a  prime  topic 
for  the  past  couple  of  years,  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  We  believe  the  act  that  you  are  dealing  with  is  ex- 
tremely important.  The  position  that  I  will  support  today  has  been 
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developed  out  of  intensive  discussions  among  all  of  the  institutions, 
and  indeed  is  a  position  strongly  supported  by  the  three  organiza- 
tions I  mentioned. 

The  Pell  Grant  Program  has  become  tremendously  important  to 
all  of  our  students.  It  is  the  most  important  program  for  assuring 
access  and  opportunity  to  higher  education  today,  providing  sup- 
port for  2.9  million  students  nationwide.  For  example,  at  my  own 
University  of  Maryland,  about  8,000  students  received  money  from 
the  Pell  grant  last  year  amounting  to  $7.5  million,  or  slightly 
under  a  $1,000  per  grant,  on  the  average.  While  all  of  our  campus- 
es are  involved,  with  11  percent  of  the  students  on  all  of  the  cam- 
puses, about  half  of  the  students  on  our  Eastern  Shore  campus, 
which  is  a  predominantly  black  campus,  are  supported  by  the  Pell 
grants.  That  fact  stresses  the  importance  that  these  grants  have 
had  for  needy  students  which  have  involved  minority  students. 

Furthermore,  at  the  present  time  we  are  thrusting  a  greater  and 
greater  burden  on  students  and  their  families,  as  we  gradually 
raise  the  tuitions  to  support  an  increased  proportion  of  the  cost  for 
higher  education,  and  so  the  Pell  Grant  Program  will  become  in- 
creasingly important  in  the  future. 

Recommendations  that  have  been  recommended  by  ACE  and 
others  are  summarized  in  the  attachment  to  my  testimony;  I  will 
not  go  over  all  the  details  here. 

But  I  do  want  to  stress  that  we  have  made  a  proposal  which 
maintains  the  spirit  of  the  current  program,  but  in  fact  puts  more 
emphasis  on  meeting  the  needs  of  needy  students  than  before,  to  be 
sure  that  the  program  serves  the  needs  of  those  students  who  oth- 
erwise would  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  higher  education. 
That  has  been  our  highest  priority  in  developing  these  proposals. 

One  priority  that  I  have  personally  stressed,  and  that  I  think 
most  of  my  colleagues  share,  is  the  importance  for  all  of  higher 
education  to  get  behind  the  proposals  as  you  will  draft  them  from 
this  committee.  We  believe  at  this  stage  that  the  proposal  that  has 
been  put  forward  by  ACE,  NASULGC,  and  AAU  represents  a 
proper  consensus  position. 

No,  there  is  no  universal  agreement.  You  will  hear  differences 
between  the  groups  that  are  here.  There  are  some  good  things  in 
the  AASCU  proposal,  such  as  support  for  part-time  students,  which 
I  think  ir  going  to  be  increasingly  important  in  the  future.  The 
ACE  does  not  have  a  position  on  how  less  than  half-time  students 
should  be  made  eligible,  but  ACE  certainly  does  not  oppose  the 
AASCO  proposal.  I  personally  believe  aid  to  part-time  students  will 
be  increasingly  important  in  the  future  and  a  particularly  good  in- 
vestment for  the  Nation. 

The  higher  education  community  has  limited  its  request  and  has 
tried  to  stress  those  features  which  are  most  important  to  maintain 
the  spirit  of  the  current  program.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  very 
great  importance  of  maintaining  a  viable  Pell  Grant  Program. 

I  want  to  stress  that  there  has  been  a  wide  area  of  agreement  on 
the  proposals  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
Out  of  these  intensive  discussions  of  the  past  year,  you  will  find  in 
the  proposal  submitted  to  you  on  behalf  of  all  the  institutions  of 
higher  education,  agreement  on  almost  all  issues.  We  differ  slightly 
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Hr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Hy  name  is  John  Toll.    I  am  President  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
I  appear  before  you  today  as  a  representative  of  the  American  Council  on 
Lducation,  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  and  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges.   Hy  university  is  a 
member  of  each  of  these  associations  which  have  Jointly  agreed  on  a  proposal 
for  Pell  Grants  as  part  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  which 
originated  the  Pell  Grant  program.   This  program  has  grown  to  become  the 
cornerstone  of  the  national  commitment  to  postsecondary  opportunity,  providing 
assistance  to  some  2.9  million  needly  students. 

For  example,  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  in  1983-84,  7,854  students 
received  a  little  over  $7.5  million  in  Pell  Grants  as  part  of  their  financial 
aid  packages.   While  the  grants  are  in9)ortant  to  all  students  who  qualify,  they 
are  absolutely  vital  for  encouraging  enrollment  of  minority  students  who  are 
disproportionately  drawn  from  low-income  groups.   While  across  all  five 
campuses,  11  percent  of  our  students  receive  Pell  Grants,  at  our  Eastern  Shore 
campus,  which  is  historically  black,  half  the  students  enrolled  receive  Pell 
Grants,  and  these  grants  account  for  almost  half  of  the  financial  aid  package 
that  enabled  these  students  to  participate  in  higher  education. 

Ar\y  recoonendations  for  change  in  such  a  vital  program  are  bound  to 
generate  controversy,  and  the  Subcommittee  has  alreadly  heard  sharply  differing 
Pell  Grant  proposals  from  witnesses  representing  the  pubTIc  and  the  independent 
sectors.   \fy  purpose  this  morning  Is  to  urge  a  solution  which  can  resolve  these 
differences,  and  achieve  consensus  in  the  coimunity. 
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In  recent  years  the  Pell  Grant  program  and  most  of  the  other  federal 
programs  of  assistance  to  students  have  been  seriously  threatened  by  budget 
recoonendations  which  call  on  Congress  to  cancel  or  to  curtail  the  national 
comnitnent  eflibodied  in  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.   This  is  no  time 
for  the  sectors  of  higher  education  to  engage  in  divisive  disputes.   Our  best 
efforts  should  be  fxussed  on  working  with  the  Congress  to  strengthen  the 
student  aid  programs  in  w^s  which  we  can  all  support. 

At  the  outset  I  would  emphasize  the  extent  of  agreement  that  a1read|y 
exists.   Both  the  public  and  independent  sectors  agree  on  the  principle  that 
federal  student  aid  should  be  targetted  more  effectively  on  the  neediest 
students.   We  agree  that  awards  and  Tiving  expenses  for  nee((y  students  should 
be  increased  substantially  to  reverse  the  serious  erosion  in  the  value  of  aid 
resulting  from  inflation  and  inadequate  funding  in  recent  years. 

Our  highest  priority  is  to  increase  the  Pell  Grant  maximum  provided  to 
the  neediest  students.     Increases  in  the  ir*  'imim  have  been  severely  limited  in 
recent  years  by  constraints  on  federal  spending.   Consequently,  many  low-income 
students  have  resorted  to  borrowi^  before  they  have  established  an  academic 
track  record,  and  have  had  to  drop  out  of  school  and  default  on  their  loans. 
Others  simply  have  not  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education  because  of 
reluctance  to  assume  debt  which  they  have  doubts  about  their  ability  to  rep^. 

Our  principal,  shared  objective  is  to  correct  the  imbalance  between 
grants  and  loans  that  has  imposed  a  growing  burden  of  debt  on  students  and 
their  families.   Between  197B  and  the  present,  loans  have  grown  from  13  percent 
to  almost  50  percent  of  federal  aid.   On  behalf  of  all  the  major 
institution -based  associations,  the  American  Council  on  Education  has 
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transmitted  to  the  Subcomnittee  a  set  of  recomnendations  that  are  designed  to 
achieve  significant  cost  savings  in  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program.  These 
recoBMndations  would  result  in  a  total  reduction  of  approximately  $850  million 
in  annual  program  costs  once  they  are  fully  implemented,  Mhich  could  free  up 
substantial  additional  funding  for  Pell  Grants  and  the  other  Title  IV  programs. 

We  also  share  enthusiastic  support  for  the  conclusions  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assistance,  which  reported  in  1983  that  the 
major'federal  programs  have  generally  served  the  nation  well,  are  not  in  need 
of  radical  revision,  and  have  as  their  most  serious  problem  their  perennial 
underfunding. 

Despite  these  broad  areas  of  agreement,  there  remain  major  points  of 
difference  between  substantial  portions  of  the  public  and  independent  sectors 
over  specific  changes  to  be  made  in  the  Pell  Grant  program.   The  public  sector 
generally  supports  the  provisions  of  current  law  which  base  the  amount  of  the 
individual  award  on  the  difference  between  family  contribution  and  total 
educational  costs.  Including  living  expenses  as  well  as  institutional  charges. 
The  independent  sector  argues  that  Pell  Grants  should  be  based  primarily  on 
tuition  and  fees,  with  living  expenses  limited  to  those  with  family  incomes 
below  150  percent  of  the  poverty  level. 

I  urge  you  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  proposals  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  which  would  accomnodate  both  of  these  views. 
ACE'S  recommendations  are  designed  to  achieve  the  comnunity  consensus  which  Is 
so  important  for  reauthorization  legislation.   They  would  provide  larger  awards 
that  make  more  realistic  assuirv)t1ons  for  living  costs  and  provide  greater 
tuition  sensitivity.   The  Increased  costs  would  be  funded  in  part  by  decreasing 
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hm$  cofiMfiMi  of  tM  coflMl^  vltH  roifoct  u  ch«fi90i  In  tho  othor  tUloi  of 
M  m^mr  Umoivoh  Act. 

to  iKMiri,  t  Molo  liki  to  oi^ilio  tuo  Mgti  ootffH  of  coiiMfim  In 
m  hliNr  ooocotlon  coomi^  on  nooM  enonfos  in  tHo  NlgNr  COMCOtlon  Act. 
Tto  tiffofonool  iflonf  tHo  Mclort  roUtlnf  to  tHo  ^11  ftront  progna  thoulO  not 
It  oIlMi  to  onritotoii  tftU  oonMOMi.  CvofytHInf  poiilblo  UioulO  bo  4ono  to 
fOMlft  toooo  41ff^roncot.  to  tMt  N^Hc  oni  Intoooniont  loctoro  ollko  con 
Join  tofotoor  in  lopfort  of  o  itronftkonu  foiorol  co««toont  to  otilit  oil 
Monrlni  ttnOonto  «ho  nooo  to)^  In  aootlnf  too  coit  of  poitoKonOory 
oi«otlon. 

t  Itlfovt  tftot  m  Nil  «nnt  ^roffoa  Mi  bocoao  tHo  pHnclpol  Mnt 
•f  OMirIni  occoti  of  blfHor  otfocotlon  to  oil  ^llflod  ituOonto.  As  ttw 
^rm  of  lOiHni  too  coot  of  nipmr  otaotlon  It  bolng  IncrNtlnib  tHlftod 
OKto  oMMto  oni  mir  foiMHot,  tbo  l^ortonco  of  tbo  oiilitonco  prwrltoO  by 
Nil  troMto  «in  NcoM  ovon  wt  l^^rtont  in  tlio  fWtofo.   I  iir«*  yov  u  oOo^t 
00  m  tiii—lttoo'i  lonfMfO  tHo  toffOitlon  lu^^ortotf  by  Aa,  AAU  ond 
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%uwmrif  of  ACb  Pill  Grint  Racowntndatloni 

*Incrtating  tht  mxIiwr  award  fro*  $2100  to  $3000  would  provldt 
approxiMttly  60  ptrctnt  of  tht  avtragt  public  and  indtptndant  collage  chargti 
for  tuition,  iroo«,  and  board,  thus  rtstoring  tha  original  value  of  the  Pell 
award,  which  has  been  seriously  eroded  by  Inflation  in  recent  years. 

*AssuRlng  expenses  of  $3000  for  all  students  living  on-  or  off-cawpus, 
and  continuation  of  the  existing  $1500  assun^tlon  for  those  living  with 
parents,  would  More  closely  approxiMte  rtnlaal  living  and  miscellaneous 
expenses,  and  provide  relative  equity  aaong  students  In  similar  circumstances. 
The  existing  $2000  assui^tlon  for  living  and  miscellaneous  expenses  for 
students  living  off-ca^us  and  not  with  parents  Is  clearly  Inadequate,  and  Is 
less  than  the  expenses  allowed  most  students  living  In  campus  housing. 

♦Replacing  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Orshansky)  pover^  index  with  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs  (8LS)  low  budget  would  make  the  family-size  offset, 
the  basic  amount  deducted  from  the  family's  income  In  calculating  their 
expected  contribution,  more  realistic  and  equlUble  than  the  austere  pover^ 
standard.   It  would  also  bring  a  mNsure  of  consistency  In  need  analysis  among 
the  federal  programs.  * 

The  formula  for  computing  a  student's  cost  of  attendance  Is  critical 
to  the  equity  of  the  Pell  program.   Currently  the  formula  distributes 
proportionately  greater  amounts  to  middle-Income  students  at  lower-priced 
Institutions  because  of  the  operation  of  the  percenUge-of-cost  llmiutlon. 
This  llmiutlon  (now  at  60  percent)  does  not  affKt  the  awards  of  higher-Income 
students  or  those  of  eligible  students  In  higher-priced  Institutions,  who 
fKOlve  their  full  entitlement.   Only  low-Income  students  (over  one  million)  in 
less-expensive  Institutions  have  their  entitlements  reduced  by  this  limitation. 
To  Urget  Increased  funding  on  the  neediest  students,  ACE  recowMnds: 

•Modifying  the  Pell  Grant  formula  to  limit  the  size  of  the  award  to 
60  percent  of  cost  minus  expected  family  contribution. 

Presently,  the  award  Is  coi^uted  by  subtracting  expKted  family 
contribution  from  the  maximum  award,  but  the  award  cannot  exceed  60  percent  of 
cost,  or  need,  which  Is  defined  as  100  percent  of  cost  minus  expected  family 
contribution.   Therefore,  under  current  law,  middle-Income  students  In 
lower-prlced  Institutions  can  receive  an  award  which  In  coAlnatlon  with  their 
expected  family  contribution,  equals  100  percent  of  cost.   In  contrast,  the 
neediest  student  cannot  receive  an  award  which  exceeds  60  percent  of  cost  even 
though  he  has  no  expected  family  contribution  to  supplement  it.   He  must  still 
find  the  remaining  40  percent  of  his  educational  cost,  while  the  middle-Income 
student  has  his  tetel  needs  met. 

This  proposal  would  assure  that  no  one  receives  an  award  which,  in 
coM)1nat1on  with  expected  family  contribution,  exceeds  the  award  received  by 
the  neediest  students  at  that  Institution.   The  proposal  also  assumes  that  the 
percentege-of-cost  llmiutlon  will  not  be  raised,  but  will  remain  at  60  percent 
to  malnUIn  approximately  the  current  balance  of  asslsUnce  for  need|y  students 
In  the  public  and  Independent  sectors. 
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Modifying  the  current  provisions  in  this       would  limit  the  awards  of 
650,000  Pell  recipients  and  reduce  the  cost  of  our  proposal  by  $208  million. 
Recipients  in  the  lowest-priced  institutions  with  family  incomes  between 
$20,000  and  $30,000  would  have  their  awards  limited  an  average  of  $500  below 
what  they  would  receive  if  their  expected  family  contribution  were  not 
subtracted  from  60  percent  of  cost. 

For  example,  if  the  maximum  grant  were  increased  to  $3000  under  the 
current  formula,  a  dependent  student  from  a  family  making  $21,000,  with  an 
expected  family  contribution  of  $1100,  and  a  cost  of  attendance  of  $3200,  could 
receive  an  award  of  $1900  ($3000  -  $1100  ■  $1900),  whereas  t>»«,n;«J1«5t  student 
with  no  expected  family  contribution  could  receive  only  $1920  ($3200  x 
60  percent  ■  $1920).   Under  the  ACE  proposal,  that  same  «<<l<llf:iiWo«»;,?;jJ<*«n^ 
could  receive  an  award  of  $820  ($3200  x  60  percent  -  $1920;  $1920  -  $1100  • 
$820),  con^ared  to  the  $1920  award  of  the  student  without  any  family  resources. 

ACE  also  proposes  increasing  the  tax  rates  used  to  determine  expected 
family  contribution  for  dependent  students  from  II  percent,  13  percent, 
18  percent  and  25  percent  on  $5,000  increments  of  discretionary  income  to 
18  percent,  20  percent,  24  percent  and  33  percent.  These  rates,  in  conjunction 
with  the  BLS  low  budget  standard  for  the  family-size  offset,  would  establish  an 
effective  income  cut-off  for  dependent  students  from  a  family  of  four  with  one 
in  college  at  $30,000  Adjusted  Gross  Income. 

In  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  non-traditional  student,  the 
1980  Amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  mandated  that  the  tax  rates  on 
discretionary  income  for  independent  students  with  dependents  be  the  same  as 
those  for  dependent  students.  For  budgetary  reasons,  that  provision  has  not 
been  implemented.   ACE  recommends  that  tax  rates  for  all  students,  those 
receiving  financial  support  from  their  parents,  and  those  not  receiving  such 
support,  be  the  same.  The  amount  of  the  family-size  offset  would  differentiate 
between  family  units  of  various  sizes,  but  the  tax  rates  on  discretionary 
income  would  be  the  same. 

These  changes,  if  implemented  at  the  proposed  $3000  maximum,  would 
provide  awards  to  3  million  recipients  --  some  250,000  over  the  number 
currently  served  —  and  cost  approximately  $5.1  billion.   The  principal  effect 
of  these  changes  would  be  to  increase  substantially  the  size. of  awards  to  the 
neediest  students. 
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Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Toll.  Let  me  just 
offer  a  personal  observation,  and  that  is  that  during  the  struggle 
we  had  to  retain  current  funding  for  the  Higher  Education  Act 
over  the  last  8  or  9  months,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  academic 
community  was  united,  as  it  never  has  been  before. 

We  may  be  facing  some  more  problems  next  winter,  and  I  hope 
that  no  schisms  will  develop  in  the  community,  and  that  we  can 
count  on  your  united  support  again,  if  some  schisms  are  threatened 
or  attempted  to  develop,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  present  a  united 
front  next  year,  and  I  just  express  that  as  a  personal  hope  as  I  look 
ahead  to  the  next  calendar  year. 

I  have  two  or  three  short  questions  here  that  I  might  like  to  ask. 
One  IS  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  f/e  eliminate  the  central 
processor  in  the  administration  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program  How 
pushes?  ^      affect  the  delivery  of  Pell  grants  on  each  of  your  cam- 
Could  each  one  of  you  comment  briefly  on  that.  Dr.  Fretwell 
Dr.  Fretwell.  I  talked  with  our  chief  student  financial  aid"  offi- 
cer in  great  detail  about  this  point,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  my 
testimony,  I  point  out  that  it  would  be  much  simpler  if  the  Pell 
Program,  like  certain  other  programs  which  seem  to  be  working 
quite  well,  be  administered  locally  with  appropriate  supervision  so 
that  the  public  interest  is  safeguarded.  The  delays  of  having  cer- 
tain things  processed  at  two  different  times  at  two  different  places 
are  excessive  according  to  my  colleague,  and  I  believe  he  speaks  for 
many  other  people  in  the  financial  aid  business  on  many,  many 
campuses,  and  also  in  national  associations. 
Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Trachtenberg. 
Dr.  Trachtenberg.  Yes.  I  would  concur  with  my  colleague  and 
go  a  step  further.  I  think  additional  administrative  efficiency  could 
be  effected  if  the  Pell  grants  were  treated  as  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram, essentially  codifying  the  practice  that  we  presently  have, 
and  It  the  Pell  grants  were  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
guaranteed  student  loans.  We  would  be  happily  deprived  of  the 
annual    strum  and  drang"  and  drama,  which  accompanies  the 
overruns  and  one  thing  or  another. 

If  this  were  to  be  done  I  think  it  would  be  needed  to  be  done  with 
appropriate  safeguards,  to  see  to  it  that  the  equity  and  the  floor  of 
support  were  consistent,  but  that  is  something  I  would  hope  that 
the  committee  would  also  consider. 
Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Toll. 

Dr.  Toll.  I  agree  with  many  of  the  observations  made  by  my  col- 
leagues, yet  It  IS  impossible  for  me  to  state  directly  what  the  effect 
of  doing  away  with  the  central  processor  would  be,  unless  I  knew 
what  type  of  system  would  replace  it. 

Senator  Stafford.  All  right. 

Dr.  Fretwell.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  speak  a  little  further  on 
this  point.  It  IS  my  impression— and  I  think  I  could  quantify  it  if 
necessary— that  a  number  of  the,  what  I  will  call  new  students, 
some  of  these  students  who  are  the  first  in  their  family  to  come 
people  who  are  well-meaning,  hard-working,  dedicated,  but  rela- 
tively unsophisticated  young  people  coming  from  families  who  do 
not  understand  a  lot  of  the  complicated  aspects  of  forms  and  pieces 
of  paper. 
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These  people  get  the  impression  that  it  is  a  jungle,  that  they  may 
not  get  very  much,  that  they  do  not  know  how  much  they  will  get, 
and  in  some  cases  I  believe  they  are  discouraged  from  even  apply- 
ing at  all. 

I  cannot  prove  this  but  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  that  direc- 
tion and  I  think  this  is  something  the  committee  might  wish  to 
look  further  into. 

Senator  Stafford.  All  right,  gentlemen,  tliank  you  very  much. 
As  we  are  all  aware,  the  cost  of  attending  college  has  risen  dra- 
matically in  the  last  decade. 

What  responsibility  do  you  as  college  presidents  feel  you  have  in 
cost  containment  in  the  future?  Dr.  Tracntenberg. 

Dr.  Trachtenberg.  I  think  we  have  got  a  good  deal  and  I  think 
we  have  made  some  notable  progress  in  that.  To  some  extent  the 
costs  of  running  universities  has  tracked  the  inflation.  God  knows 
the  faculty  and  staffs  at  our  universities  have  not  been  compensat- 
ed in  accordance  with  that  and  to  some  degree  they  have  sustained 
more  cost  containment  than  is  probably  appropriate  if  the  best  in- 
terests of  higher  education  are  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

Similarly,  I  think  there  is  a  national  question  about  the  capacity 
of  our  universities  to  maintain  up-to-date  laboratories  and  research 
facilities,  and  I  think  both  of  those  issues  have  to  be  addressed. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  universities  to 
run  lean  and  trim,  and  I  think  most  of  us  have  willingly  assumed 
that  burden. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Fretwell.  Could  I  speak  to  that  also. 

Senator  Stafford.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Fretwell.  I  mentioned  earlier  two  key  words,  excellence  and 
access.  Our  institution,  operating  as  a  university  only  for  20  years, 
is  basically  in  what  has  been  a  vacuum  area  in  terms  of  a  compre- 
hensive university.  Now  for  this  reason,  and  other  reasons,  our  en- 
rollment has  continued  to  grow  consistently  including  this  fall,  and 
the  way  the  State  operates  its  budgets,  we  are  constantly  carrying 
more  passengers  in  our  wagon,  if  you  will,  than  the  State  told  us 
we  were  supposed  to.  So,  the  net  cost  is  less  and  we  are  concerned 
about  quality,  but  we  are  also  concerned  about  efficiency,  so  we  are 
basically  putting  more  people  in  the  same  plane  on  the  same 
amount  of  gas,  if  I  may  use  that  analogy,  and  1  think  the  public  is 
getting  a  good  return. 

Also,  we  have  a  fair  number  of  people.  Senator,  from  New  Eng- 
land running  our  place,  so  we're  trying  to  keep  things  just  right. 

Senator  Stafford.  Dr.  Toll,  do  you  have  a  comment? 

Dr.  Toll.  We  are  all  working  very  hard  to  put  great  emphasis  on 
efficiency  at  universities  and  the  containment  of  costs,  but  I  think 
one  should  stress  that  the  costs  that  have  fallen  on  higher  educa- 
tion are  items  like  the  costs  of  libraries,  of  computers,  of  other 
equipment,  and  they  have  risen  more  rapidly  than  inflation  in  the 
society  as  a  whole. 

As  Dr.  Trachtenberg  has  said,  the  result  has  been  that  faculty 
and  professional  salaries  have  tended  to  lag  behind  inflation,  and, 
generally  speaking,  we  have  very  tight  budgets  at  the  present  time. 

We  do  what  we  can  to  trim.  We  also  have  the  problem  that  most 
institutions  have  had  to  postpone  the  maintenance  of  their  facili- 
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ties.  There  is  a  large  and  increasing  deferred  maintenance;  you 
have  probably  seen  tbe  recent  publication  Crumbling  Academe 
which  stresses  that  this  is  a  nationwide  problem,  hitting  particular- 
ly the  comprehensive  universities  in  the  country. 

So,  we  all  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  catch  up  with  this  accumu- 
lated need  by  being  efficient  in  every  way  we  can. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much.  One  final  question. 
There  are  those  who  say  the  quality  of  higher  education  has  de- 
clined in  the  last  several  years. 

Hopefully,  they  are  in  a  minority,  but  I  would  be  interested  in 
your  brief  comment  on  that  assertion,  if  you  would  care  to  com- 
ment. 

Dr.  Fretwell.  May  I  comment,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  our  own  in- 
stitution rather  than  higher  education  in  general? 
Senator  Stafford.  Certainly. 

Dr.  Fretwell.  Maybe  my  colleagues  would  like  to  be  more  com- 

rrehensive.  We  note  two  things  going  on  simultaneously.  One,  and 
want  to  praise  the  faculty  for  this:  A  deep  concern  about  basic 
knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences  which  I  touched  on  very  lightly. 

As  a  result  of  a  3-year  study,  our  faculty  adopted  last  year  a  core 
of  requirernents,  emphasis  on  improved  writing,  communication, 
understanding  of  self  and  other  people,  which  is  sometimes  a  little 
hard  for  people  in  the  professional  colleges  who  would  like  more 
engineering,  more  accounting,  et  cetera,  to  take;  but  the  faculty, 
through  its  own  approach  said:  "Look.  We're  trying  to  turn  out 
educated  people  at  the  4-year  level— whatever  that  means;  there- 
fore, there  are  certain  basic  things  drawn  mostly  but  not  entirely 
from  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  they  need." 

At  the  same  time  that  that  is  going  on,  we  noticed  a  slight  in- 
crease this  year  of  SAT  scores,  and  so  here  are  two  signs  of,  I 
think,  specific  quality  concern. 
Dr.  Trachtenberg.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Stafford.  Dr.  Trachtenberg. 

Dr.  Trachtenberg.  Both  of  us  come  from  a  region  of  the  country 
not  known  for  its  oil  deposits  and  yet  a  region  of  the  country  which 
is  flourishing,  flourishing,  I  think,  in  large  measure  because  of  the 
wit  and  the  competence  and  the  ingenuity  of  its  people;  an  ingenui- 
ty nurtured  in  its  schools  and  colleges. 

New  England  companies  continue  to  recruit  from  New  England 
colleges  and  come  back  year  in  and  year  out,  and  indeed,  I  think 
they  probably  occasionally  hire  people  from  North  Carolina  and 
Maryland,  and  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well. 

I  think  the  best  testimony  on  the  competence  of  our  graduates  is 
the  fact  that  they  consistently  get  jobs  and  hold  those  jobs,  and  the 
firms  that  they  work  for  do  well. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Toll. 

Dr.  Toll.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  quality  of  education  as  a  whole.  I  think  there  have 
been  changes  and  these  changes  are  important  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  time. 

There  was  a  period  while  we  were  loosening  requirements  to  give 
students  a  lot  of  choice  in  the  forming  of  their  own  educational 
programs.  At  most  institutions  now,  there  is  a  move  back  to  more 
structure,  more  requirements,  to  be  assured  that  the  students  do 
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master  the  fundamental  skills  that  they  will  need  as  they  go  on  in 
their  careers.  We  are  still  leaving  a  fair  amount  of  choice  to  them. 

Trying  to  improve  our  educational  programs  to  respond  to  new 
needs  has  been  difficult  under  the  very  tight  budgets  at  the  present 
time. 

So,  I  think  it  is  true  that  to  some  extent  institutions  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  in  disciplines  and  the  chang- 
ing requirements.  We  lack  the  equipment  and  the  resources  to 
meet  some  modern  needs,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  a 
decrease  overall  of  quality  of  higher  education.  There  has  been  in- 
creasing access,  and  I  think  that  is  something  of  which  we,  as  a 
nation,  can  be  very  proud. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  I  see  that  a 
valuable  member  of  this  committee.  Senator  Dodd  of  Connecticut 
has  joined  me.  Senator,  do  you  have  either  a  statement,  or  any 
questions? 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
once  again  I  commend  you  and  Senator  Pell  for  holding  these  hear- 
ings to  examine  the  major  issues  affecting  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  a  bill  that  is  now  in  its  21st  year.  Of  course 
HEA  represents  the  latest  manifestation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's long  commitment  to  higher  education,  going  back  more 
than  120  years,  to  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862,  the  first  land-grant  col- 
leges, and  the  GI  bill,  and  other  legislation  which  led  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Today,  there  are  certainly  a  lot  of  questions,  particularly  those 
raised  by  the  administration,  over  particular  budget  deficits  prob- 
lems and  the  cost  of  higher  education. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  Steve  Trachtenberg  is  here,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  Connecticut's  higher  education  communi- 
ty and  certainly,  one  of  the  most  respected  people  in  the  country 
when  it  comes  to  higher  education,  a  good  adviser. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  three  of  you  a  series  of  questions  on  the 
whole  issue  of  efficiency,  if  you  will,  and  the  switch  we  have  seen 
in  the  last  few  years  from  the  grant  to  the  loan.  I  think  now,  of  all 
assistance,  about  50  percent  of  financial  aid  to  students  is  in  the 
loan  area  as  opposed  to  the  grant  area. 

And  the  implications  of  that  are,  beyond  of  course,  the  immedi- 
ate ones  that  have  to  do  with  the  fiscal  questions  that  come  up, 
(questions,  for  instance  on  how  this  balance  affects  student  choices 
in  terms  of  curriculums  and  careers? 

Are  you  finding  that  more  and  more  students  are  choosing  aca- 
demic disciplines  which  are  more  inclined  to  pro/ide  higher  income 
salaries  because  of  the  debt  obligations  associated  with  their  loans? 
Is  that  a  real  problem? 

How  is  this  affecting  lower  income  students  ho  look  ahead  to 
the  loan  obligations  at  the  culmination  of  a  higher  education,  and 
question  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  it  for  them  to  go  through  that, 
given  the  possibility  of  not  being  able  to  come  out  from  underneath 
that  particular  problem? 

Third,  what's  happening  in  terms  of  your  O'^  i  faculties,  given 
the  fact  that  the  teaching  professions,  even  at  ^*  i  higher  education 
level,  are  not  the  most  lucrative?  Do  you  ntv  te  that  before  the 
end  of  this  century,  you  will  find  a  real  problem  in  the  quality  of 
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professors,  of  faculty,  across  the  country?  And  again,  relating  this 
all  to  that  question  of  loans  and  grants,  what  would  be  the  ideal 
mix  between  the  two?  If  I  am  correct  on  the  50-50  mix  as  it  is 
today,  a  shift  from  what  it  was  before,  what  should  it  be  in  your 
own  minds? 

That  is  a  lot  to  put  in  front  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Fretwell.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  address  maybe  the  last  and 
conceivably  the  easiest  point  while  my  colleagues  take  time  to 
figure  out  the  answers  to  the  others? 

This  has  to  do,  Senator,  with  a  major  point  that  you  are  alluding 
to,  and  that  is,  where  are  the  faculties  coming  from? 

Senator  Dodd.  Right. 

Dr.  Fretwell.  My  background  happens  to  be  teaching  English, 
but  I  am  worried  not  so  much  about  the  quality  of  what  is  being 
taught  in  English  literature  at  our  place,  or  elsewhere,  but  where 
are  the  quality  faculty  coming  from  now  and  in  the  immediate 
future,  as  well  as  the  long  range,  in  some  of  the  key  areas  which 
are  havmg  the  biggest  growth  in  a  State  that  is  attempting  to 
move  into  high  tech,  and  I  refer  specifically  but  not  exclusively  to 
engineering,  engineering  technology,  computer  science,  and  ac- 
counting. A  person  coming  out  of  our  engineering  program  with  a 
bachelors  degree,  can  almost  immediately,  or  very  shortly,  be 
making  more  money,  and  employed  in  the  world  of  engineering 
than  the  assistant  professors,  and  maybe  the  associate  professors 
who  were  just  teaching  him. 

We  have  very  little  success  encouraging  our  graduates  in  engi- 
neering to  go  into  graduate  work,  to  complete  the  Ph.D.  to  become 
professors  in  that  field. 

If  they  already  have  a  loan  burden  of  50  percent,  or  more  of  cer- 
tain costs  of  undergraduate  education,  they  are  not  going  to  feel 
too  good  about  going  to  graduate  school  anyway  if  they  just  add 
more  and  more  to  the  problem. 

I  think  the  picture  that  you  are  probably  well  informed  about  al- 
ready is  particularly  acute  at  our  place,  and  maybe  others.  So,  the 
quality  of  faculty  is  one  of  the  key  factors  ^.nd  we  are  engaged  in 
something  which  bothers  me  but  it  is  a  function  of  market,  that  we 
would  pay  a  professor  of  engineering,  computer  science,  accounting, 
maybe  one  or  two  other  fields— I  should  say  an  assistant  professor, 
beginning,  with  a  doctor's  degree— approximately  twice  what  we 
would  pay  an  assistant  professor  in  English  or  sociology,  or  possibly 
history. 

This  is  a  function  of  market,  it  is  patently  unfair,  but  that  is 
what  it  is  like.  I  do  not  see  some  of  our  best  people,  the  brightest 
and  best  teaching  in  the  humanities,  and  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  it,  and  loans  are  not  the  whole  story  but  they  are  a  part  of  it. 

Senator  Dodd.  No;  I  understand  that,  but  they  are  part  of  it,  in 
your  mind? 

Dr.  Fretwell.  Yes;  indeed. 

Dr.  Trachtenberg.  I  would  underscore  what  my  colleague  has 
said  and  just  put  a  footnote  on  it,  Senator.  I  would  define  quality, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  individuals  but  also  to  see 
that  the  faculties  of  the  future  are  more  heterogeneously  repre- 
sentative of  our  society. 
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such  an  extent  that  the  burden  is  a  very  great  one,  so  I  believe 
that  it  is  affecting,  greatly,  the  decisions  of  students. 

You  are  absolutely  right  that  it  has  affected  especially  the  deci- 
sions of  poor  students.  Even  just  discussion  of  possible  cuts  in  the 
Pell  grants  leads  to  a  dropoff  in  applications.  People  depend  so 
much  upon  these  grants  that  they  react  even  to  rumors  of  possible 
further  cuts,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  has  a  big  effect  on  the 
planning  for  our  students  and  on  what  they  do. 

It  also  has  the  effect  on  faculty  that  Dr.  Trachtenberg  and  Dr. 
Fretwell  mentioned,  that  some  potential  faculty  are  not  entering 
the  Ph.D.  program  because  they  feel  that  the  60,000  dollars'  worth 
of  debt  each  would  acquire  in  completing  a  Ph.D.  program  is 
simply  a  burden  that  they  and  their  families,  particularly  if  they 
have  other  obligations,  cannot  assume. 

So,  the  heavv  reliance  on  loans  is  greatly  limiting  the  choices 
that  people  make.  Many  of  our  students,  as  bachelor  degree  gradu- 
ates, do  earn  more  than  the  faculty  who  spent  6  years  of  graduate 
and  postdoctoral  training  are  earning  at  the  present  time.  When 
students  go  into  graduate  work,  with  the  idea  a  faculty  career, 
they  often  are  going  to  have  less  potential  incoi^ie  than  if  they  go 
directly  into  business  with  a  bachelor's  degree.  So,  the  idea  that 
people  can  support  advanced  education  because  it  in  going  to  lead 
to  their  own  financial  reward  is,  in  many  fields,  pimpiy  not  true. 

When  the  Pell  Grant  Program  and  other  programs  were  intro- 
duced for  undergraduates,  we  simultaneously  decreased  our  com- 
mitment in  support  of  graduate  students,  and  now  graduate  stu- 
dents are  especially  heavily  dependent  on  the  loan  programs.  This 
is  an  anomaly  in  national  policy  that  it  is  very  hard  to  understand, 
but  it  is  greatly  affecting  the  availability  of  good  faculty  for  the 
future. 

This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program  in 
the  future  because  it  is  important  to  decrease  the  burden  of  debt 
that  students  assume  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  order  that  they 
can  go  ahead  for  further  study  at  the  graduate  level;  many  stu- 
dents are  now  discouraged  because  of  their  heavy  dependence  on 
loans  already  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

Dr.  Fretwell.  Senator,  if  I  might,  I  would  like  to  second  what 
my  colleague  John  Toll  has  indicated,  and  read,  if  I  might,  a  sen- 
tence which  is  in  the  latter  part  of  my  testimony,  which  suggests 
that  you  consider  authorizing  loan  forgiveness  on  a  year  by  year 
basis,  of  student  financial  aid  granted  at  the  graduate  level.  Now 
we  would  hope  it  would  be  increased,  and  that  then,  there  would  be 
what  I  am  talking  about  here.  Forgiveness  at  the  graduate  level  for 
those  American  Indian,  black,  Hispanic,  and  women  students  who 
have  completed  their  terminal  professional  degree,  and  serve  on 
the  faculty  of  an  accredited  American  university.  ThiB  would  be  a 
positive  step  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  more  people  in  those 
cat^or;^  to  prepare  for  and  enter  irto  academic  careers  in  coU^es 
and  universities. 

Senator  Dodd.  That  is  an  idea.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for 
that.  I  took  a  lot  of  time.  That  was  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  not  ask  any  further.  I  thank  you  for  your  responses,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  about  those  surveys,  particularly  if  any  individ- 
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ual  colleges  or  universities  may  have  done  any.  1  do  not  know  if 
anything  has  been  done  nationally. 

And  if  not,  I  might  suggest  that  this  is  something  that  we  might 
try,  to  inquire  of  students  why  these  decisions  are  being  made.  I 
would  be  very  curious  myself  to  know  if  the  loan  burden,  the  debt 
burden  issue  is  a  part  of  that 

Mr.  Chairman,  last,  I  have  some  additional  questions.  I  know  you 
have  other  witnesses  coming,  and  I  would  like  to  just  submit  those 
at  the  proper  time. 

Senator  Stafford.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Dodd. 
Since  most  of  us  on  this  committee  were  supposed  to  be  in  three 
different  places  at  once  this  morning,  I  have  alreadv  attenjded  two 
other  committees  before  I  got  here.  I  know  members  will  have 
questions  that  cannot  be  here,  and  I  vvonder  if  vou  would  be  willing 
to  answer  a  few  questions  in  writing,  if  we  send  them  in. 

Dr.  Fretwell.  Absolutely. 

Dr.  Toll.  We  will  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Senator  Stafford.  Then  for  all  the  members  of  the  committee, 
we  will  ask  the  privilege  that  they  be  allowed  to  submit  questions 
in  writing. 

Hoving  said  that,  my  partner  in  this  committee.  Senator  Pell, 
has  arrived,  the  Senator  after  whom,  of  course.  Pell  grants  are 
named.  Senator,  we  are  very  glad  you  are  here. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Following 
up  on  a  point  that  Dr.  Toll  raised,  it  is  interesting  that  in  the  past 
4  or  5  years,  the  actual  dollar  value  of  the  Pell  grants  has  de- 
creased by  a  fifth,  by  21  percent,  and  as  you  point  out,  such  a  grant 
which  covered  almost  half  of  the  average  costs  of  college  in  1978 
and  1980,  will  only  cover  about  a  third  this  year. 

So,  the  whole  system,  as  you  point  out,  justly  point  out,  is  being 
skewed,  and  the  youngsters  are  leaving  college  with  an  increasing 
debt,  and  as  one  of  you  put  it,  with  a  negative  dowry.  So  the  point 
is  well  taken.  It  is  a  particular  delight  to  welcome  Dr.  Fretwell 
here.  Almost  40  years  ago,  though,  you  would  not  believe  it  to  look 
at  him,  we  were  Vice  Consuls  together  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
world,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  look  so  well. 

Dr.  Fretwell.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Pell.  I  really  had  just  one  question.  That  is  that  Senator 
Nickles  and  I  have  proposed  legislation  that  would  require  students 
to  maintain  a  C  average,  or  its  equivalent,  in  order  to  continue  re- 
ceiving Federal  student  aid,  and  from  a  philosophical  viewpoint,  as 
the  money  seems  to  be  decreasing  in  available  grants,  certainly, 
real  money,  that  we  have  to  make  sure  that  that  money  goes  to 
those  who  can  best  use  it,  and  that  also,  we  secure  the  quickest  re- 
payment from  those  who  have  already  borrowed. 

That  is  why  we  are  cracking  down  a  bit  on  those  who  have  not 
paid  back,  and  I  was  interested  particularly  in  your  reaction  to  this 
idea  of  trying  to  diminish  the  pool  of  students  that  get  aid  by 
saying  that  they  have  to  maintain  a  C  average. 

Maybe  Dr  Fretwell  will  give  us  his  reactions  first. 

Dr.  Fretwell.  Thank  you.  I  have  a  mixed  answer  to  that.  That 
on  the  face  of  it,  it  looks  good  and  makes  sense,  but  I  would  have 
some  concern  about  what  happens  to  the  student  who,  for  no  fault 
of  his  or  her  own,  did  not  have  the  best  preparation  in  high  school. 
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who  makes  it  to  college,  maybe  has  a  bad  time,  but  possibly  with 
some  good  help  and  maybe  a  little  counseling,  can  turn  around. 

I  guess  what  I  need  is  a  kind  of  a  mental  safety  net  here  to  take 
care  of  a  young  person,  particularly  a  minority  person  who  comes 
from  a  limited  background,  as  well  as  others. 

I  guess  I  would  go  for  it,  yes,  but,  if  I  can  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  Pell.  Well,  we  can  put  in  the  legislation  something  pro- 
viding for  a  year,  compassionate  circumstances,  or  a  certain 
leeway,  that  would  be  applied. 

Or  if  a  youngster  comes  from  a  home  and  the  mother  and  father 
shot  each  other,  or  there  is  some  horrible  trauma  going  on,  that 
these  would  be  taken  into  account. 

Dr.  Fretwell.  I  think  that  idea  is  a  commendable  idea— not  the 
shooting  but  the  year  of  leave. 

Senator  Pell.  Good.  Mr.  Trachtenberg. 

Dr.  Trachtenberg.  Yes.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  want 
to  invest  our  money,  and  I  consider  the  taxpayer's  money  as  our 
money,  in  voungsters  that  are  going  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  I 
share  Dr.  Pretwell's  concern  that  we  not  be  excessively  Draconian, 
and  keep  in  mind  at  all  times  that  the  youngsters  who  are  fre- 
quently getting  the  Pell  grants  are  youngsters  who,  but  for  those 
grants,  would  not  be  at  colleges  and  universities,  and  who  tend  to 
come  frequently  from  backgrounds  for  which  it  has  been  a  great 
struggle  for  them  to  get  to  universities  and  colleges 

I  was  commenting  earlier  that  the  typical  Pell  recipient  at  my 
university  comes  from  a  family  of  five  to  seven,  from  an  income 
range  of  $11,000  to  $15,000  a  year,  and  with  savings  accounts  of 
zero  to  $2,500. 

We  are  talking  about  people  who  are  really  struggling  to  get  to 
the  campus  and  to  stay  there,  people  who  are  frequently  holding 
down  jobs,  and  doing  a  variety  of  things  that  put  them  under  great 
strain. 

And  what  I  would  not  want  to  do  is  have  them  feeling  that  there 
is  a  sword  hanging  over  their  heads,  which  might  result  in  their 
being  dispatched  from  the  campus  in  the  event  that  they  were  to 
slip. 

So  finding  some  balance,  I  think,  in  maintaining  quality  and 
standards,  and  at  the  same  time  compassion,  and  understanding 
the  philosophy  which  I  believe  you  represented  when  you  conceived 
of  the  Pell  grants,  the  equity  that  inspired  it,  I  think  is  important 
as  well. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  Actually,  under  our  bill,  it  would  not 
take  effect  until  the  first  year  had  gone  by  anyway,  and  there 
would  still  be  some  kind  of  compassionate  safety  net. 

Dr.  Trachtenberg.  The  sophomore  year. 

Senator  Pell.  Figure  out  what  that  would  be;  this  is  where  we 
need  help.  Dr.  Toll. 

Dr.  Toll.  Senator,  I  would  like  a  chance  to  study  the  bill  in  more 
detail  and  comment  later,  but  my  first  reaction  is  that  it  would  be 
better  to  replace  the  requirement  of  a  C  average  by  a  requirement 
of  making  adequate  academic  progress. 

Grading  standards  vary  from  one  institution  to  another;  and  situ- 
ations vary  from  one  academic  program  to  another,  I  think  it  is 
better  to  require  proper  academic  progress  in  the  program  in  which 
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the  student  is  enrolled,  rather  than  a  nationally  fixed  grade  point 
average.  o  r- 

A  problem  can  result  that  then  faculty  alter  their  grading  stand- 
ards in  order  that  the  definition  allow  all  students  to  continue  who 
are  making  adequate  academic  progress.  So  you  have  an  effect  on 
grading  standards  which  you  did  not  intend,  probably,  in  the  bill 

My  firet  reaction  is  therefore  to  urge  that  you  record  the  bill  to 
specify  instead  making  academic  progress  towards  the  degree, 
rather  than  meetinq  any  particular  grade  point  average. 

Senator  Pell.  Good.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  suggestion 
and  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Senator  Pell,  and  gentlemen,  for 
the  committee,  and  for  myself  personally,  my  gratitude  for  your 
joining  us  this  morning  and  helping  us  as  we  begin  consideration  of 
reauthorizing  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  next  panel  will  consist  of  Mr.  Andrew  Vignone,  Pell  grant 
administrator  of  Detroit  Engineering  Institute;  Mr.  Paul  Orehovec, 
hnancial  aid  director,  Wooster  College.  Wooster,  OH;  and  Miss  La 
Verne  Dixon,  who  is  a  student  at  Prince  Georges  Community  Col- 
lege, Upper  Marlboro,  MD.  ^ 

Lady,  and  gentlemen,  if  you  would,  come  forward. 

Let  me  repeat  for  emphasis,  the  fact  that  we  are  asking  you  to 
complete  your  statements  within  5  minutes,  that  any  written  state- 
nients  you  have  supplied  the  committee,  and  addenda  thereto,  will 
11  ''^^^'"^  ®s  if  read,  so  that  they  will  be  available  to 

all  stall,  and  to  members  of  the  committee  who  were  unable  to  be 
here  this  morning  due  to  multicommittee  commitments. 

I  think  we  might  go  in  the  order  in  which  I  called  your  names 
and  I  apologize  if  I  have  mispronounced  the  name.  Mr.  Vignone,  I 
know  that  you  are  going  to  talk  about  campus-based  programs  as 
well  as  Pell  grants,  so  we  anticipate  that,  and  you  are  not  on  the 
wrong  panel.  Why  do  you  not  go  ahead,  Mr.  Vignone. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  VIGNONE.  PELL  GRANT  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR,  DETROIT  ENGINEERING  INSTITUTE,  DETROIT,  MI;  PAUL 
OREHOVEC,  FINANCIAL  AID  DIRECTOR,  WOOSTER  COLLEGE 
WOOSTER,  OH;  AND  LA  VERNE  DIXON,  STUDENT,  PRINCE 
GEORGES  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  UPPER  MARLBORO,  MD 
Mr.  Vignone.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Pell,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portiHiity  to  present  the  views  of  the  National  Association  of  Trade 
and  Technical  Schools,  concerning  the  campus-based  aid  orofframs 
as  well  as  the  Pell  Grant  Program. 

I  am  Andrew  Vignone,  vice  president  and  director  of  financial 
aid  at  Detroit  Engineering  Institute.  In  addition  I  have  been  active 
in  various  State  and  national  organizations  representing  student  fi- 
nancial aid  issues. 

The  National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools  is  an 
association  of  835  accredited  private,  postsecondary,  occupational 
schools  and  branch  campuses. 

Our  schools  are  job  oriented  and  dedicated  to  serving  trainng 
needs  of  students  and  employers.  At  my  school  we  offer  1-  through 
3-year  programs  in  electronics,  design  engineering,  and  climate 
control.  Our  programs  lead  to  placement  in  the  student^s  chosen 
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career  with  an  overall  placement  record  of  85  percent.  Detroit  En- 
gineering Institute  currently  has  47')  full-time  students  with  an  av- 
erage age  of  2().  Of  this  total,  75  percent  receive  some  form  of  title 
IV  aid. 

Approximately  one-third  receive  campus-based  funds,  primarily 
National  Direct  Student  Loan  and  Supplemental  Grants. 

In  addition,  95  percent  of  the  students  work  while  attending 
school.  Our  purpose  in  testifying  this  morning  is  to  point  out  in- 
equities that  currently  exist  in  certain  aspects  of  the  campus-based 
programs  primarily. 

These  inequities  have  the  effect  of  limiting  opportunities  for 
some  individuals  to  acquire  the  skills  necessary  to  obtain  steady 
and  productive  employment. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  the  recommendations  set  out  in  our 
written  testimony. 

On  the  College  Work  Study  Program,  we  recommend  that  the 
statute  be  changed  to  allow  proprietary  school  students  to  use  their 
college  work  study  funds  for  student  service  related  jobs  on 
campus. 

This  change  would  make  the  treatment  of  students  attending 
proprietary  schools,  and  students  attending  nonprofit  and  tradi- 
tional institutions  more  consistent. 

Students  attending  proprietary  institutions  could  benefit  by  the 
use  of  college  work  study  funds,  for  many  student  service-related 
activities  including  the  student  aid  office,  the  career  counseling 
office,  the  student  activities  office,  and  for  tutoring  students  with 
academic  proolems. 

Nonprofit  institutions  currently  use  approximately  85  percent  of 
their  college  work  study  funds  for  jobs  on  campus.  We  urge  that 
this  inequity  be  eliminated. 

On  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program,  we  recommend 
that  the  statute  be  changed  to  deny  the  Federal  matching  State- 
student  incentive  grant  payments  to  any  State  which  discriminates 
against  students  based  on  their  choice  of  school. 

In  spite  of  the  equality  provided  in  most  of  the  other  title  IV  stu- 
dent aid  programs,  the  discretion  given  to  the  States  in  the  SSIG 
Program  discriminates  against  many  students  attending  proprie- 
tary schools. 

For  example,  many  States  do  not  allow  State  grants  to  be  given 
to  proprietary  school  students.  In  many  States  grants  are  only  pro- 
vided to  students  attending  nonprofit  institutions  or  studying  for  a 
degree. 

In  my  home  State,  students  who  attend  any  tax-supported  school 
may  receive  a  State  scholarship  which  contains  Federal  SSIG 
funds.  Students  attending  a  proprietary  institution,  no  matter  how 
needy  or  qualified,  may  not  receive  a  State  scholarship.  The  cur- 
rent Federal  law  allows  States  which  do  not  give  any  of  their  SSIG 
funds  to  proprietary  students,  nonetheless,  to  include  those  stu- 
dents in  ti  .e  count  of  their  postsecondary  students  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  SSIG  funds. 

In  other  words,  their  students  are  counted  in  those  States  even 
though  no  awards  are  given  to  them.  It  is  unfair  and  inconsistent 
for  a  State  to  deny  grants  to  proprietary  students  but  still  count 
them  for  the  allocation  formula  purposes. 
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On  Ihi^  citmpu»-bAMKl  allacttUon  rormuln.  w#  rwommrnd  that  tho 
ilAlulf  bf  rhttnic«d  to  tlimlnntt  apportionment  of  fundii  to  Stoten. 

inatMd,  mp  tpcommnnd  that  Aind«  bi^  allowcKi  diroctly  to  <K)uca- 
Itonal  inmitutiona  bnatd  upon  the*  drmonntratCKi  financial  ne^l  of 
iliMlrnU  attradins  thoai^  inatitutiona. 

Thia  anahraia  ahould  ba  parformrd  annually,  rathar  than  lockinK 
in  a  achoola  f^ndlna  through  a  ayatam  of  conditional  Ruarantaaa. 

It  would  ba  baat  to  phoaa  in  the  changa  of  apportionmant  from 
Slataa  to  inatituttont  ovar  a  raaaonabia  pariod  of  time.  Tha  preaant 
ayalam  tmda  to  raward  achoola  and  not  atudanta.  Studanta  in 
achoola  in  all  aactora  with  aubaiantial  growth  are  unabia  to  receive 
adequate  binding. 

In  aummary  1  wlah  to  reiterate  that  all  of  the  above  recommen* 
dationa  art  deatgned  to  eliminate  inequitiea  which  prevent  atudenU 
attending  NATT8  achoola  from  properly  participating  in  certain 
federally  aponaorad  programa.  We  believe  theae  atudenU  ahould  not 
be  diacrimtnaled  aminat  becauae  of  the  achool  they  attend. 

1  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  thia  opportunity  to 
praaent  our  viewa  on  how  the  campua  State  aid  programa  and  the 
grant  aid  allotment  Tormulaa  could  be  Improved  to  remove  diacrim* 
(nation  againat  atudanta  attending  our  inatitutiona. 

1  would  be  glad  to  reapond  to  any  queationa  that  you,  or  other 
membera  oT  the  aubcommittee  may  have  about  theae  pointa.  and 
alao  about  the  P^ll  Grant  Program. 

(The  prepared  atatement  of  Mr.  Vignone  and  reaponaea  to  quea- 
tiona aubmttted  by  Senator  Hatch  follow:) 
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Mr.  Chaizman.   Menters  of  the  Suboonnittee.    I  appreciate  tlie 
opportunity  to  present  the  viev;s  of  the  National  Aseociation  of  Olrade 
and  T\echnical  Schools  (N7VTTS)  concerning  the  canpus'-based  aid 
programs  and  the  grant  allotment  fomulas  as  they  affect  students 
attending  cur  schools. 

I  am  Andrew  G.  Vigncne,  Vice  President  and  Director  of  Financial  Aid 
at  Detroit  E^ineering  Institute  (DEI) .    In  addition,  I  have  been 
active  in  viurious  state  and  national  organizations  representing  student 
financial  aid  issues.   Currently,  I  am  a  mendber  of  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  AcMnistrators  (NASFAA) 
Ocninittee  on  Need  Analysis  Standards.    I  m  also  a  member  of  the 
Qcecutivo  Council  for  the  Midwest  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Adninistrators . 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TOADE  AND  TBCHNICaL  SOPOLS 

The  National  Association,  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools  (NMTS)  is  an 
association  of  835  accredited  pri^^te  postsecondary  occupational 
schools  and  branch  can^suses.   CXur  schools  are  job-oriented  and 
dedicated  to  serving  training  needs  of  students  and  enplcyers.  Over 
100  training  programs  are  available  in  our  schools  which  are  located 
thrGU^X)ut  the  country.    There  are  an  estimated  250,000  students 
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representing  a  broad  range  of  Incone  and  racial  backgrounds  enrolled 
in  these  institutions* 

Our  schools  are  oriented  to  the  market  demand,  sensitive  to  society's 
demand  for  career<-related  training,  and  are  knowledgeable  of  hew 
shifts  in  the  labor  force  are  afftecting  particular  occupations* 
*^ands-on"  training^  frequent  starting  dates  for  rapid  access,  an 
accelerated  pace  of  training,  flexible  teaching  schedules, 
work*-related  atmoeptiere,  and  a  heavy  emphasis  on  job  placement  are 
all  innovations  introduced  by  occupational  schools  to  serve  the 
training  needs  of  business  and  industry, 

PROFILE  OF  STODEWTS 

In  order  to  give  you  a  profile  of  students  attending  occupational 
schools,  we  would  like  to  refer  to  a  1983  study  conducted  by  the 
National  Oomnission  on  Student  Financial  Assistance  entitled. 
Proprietary  Vocational  School  and  Federal  Student  Aid;  Opportunities 
for  the  Disadvantaged* 

Ihe  national  study  was  significant  because  it  was  the  first  attempt  to 
provide  data  on  the  characteristics  of  proprietary  students  receiving 
financial  aid  and  the  packages  of  student  aid  received  by  those 
students*    Let  us  highlight  a  few  of  the  basic  points  of  the  report: 


* 


Over  half  to  nearly  t^^"o-thirds  of  the  students  at 


proprietary  schools  applied  for  financial  assistance* 
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Itie  proprietary  sector  is  providing  financial  assistance  to 
individuals  with  an  average  age  of  25. 

54%  of  those  receiving  financial  assistance  are  fron  ndnority 
groi:p6« 

56%  of  those  receiving  financial  assistance  ccme  fron  family 
inccmes  under  $6,000. 

Proprietary  schools  aerve  a  greater  proportion  of  independent 
or  self-supporting  students;  54%  of  those  receiving  aid  at 
prcpriet£u:y  schools  do  not  have  any  parental  support. 


Detroit  Qxrineering  Institute  currently  has  475  full-time  students.  Of 
this  total,  75%  receive  seme  form  of  Title  IV  aid.    In  addition,  95% 
of  the  students  work  vAdle  attending  school. 

The  progranvs  offeired  at  DEI  include:   Mechanical  and  Design 
Eartgineering  Technology;  Air  Conditioning;  Refrigeration  and  Heating 
Servicing.   Ite  programs  range  in  length  from  15  to  27  months. 
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glATOlENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Our  purpose  In  testifying  this  afternoon  is  to  point  out  inequities 
that  currently  exist  in  certain  aspects  of  the  canpus-based 
programs,   These  inequities  have  the  efffect  of  limiting  opportunities 
for  some  indivictuals  to  acquire  the  skills  necessary  to  obtain  steady 
and  productive  erployment.    Our  recoTmendations  are  designed  to 
eliminate  the  barriers  Which  new  prevent  students       attend  NATTS 
schools  from  participating  fully  in  many  federally-sponsored  programs. 


RBOCWEMDMTCN 

Wb  reconinend  that  the  statute  be  changed  to  allow  proprietary  school 
students  to  use  their  college  v^k-study  funds  for  student 
service-related  jobs  cn  canpus. 

RAnCNAIJB  FOR  CHftNGE 

Ohis  change  would  eliminate  the  last  renaining  distinction  that  exists 
in  the  Title  IV  legislation  between  students  attending  proprietary 
schools  and  students  attending  non-profit  institutions.  Students 
attending  proprietary  institutions  could  benefit  by  the  use  of  college 
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work-study  funds  for  nany  student  service  related  activities, 
including  the  student  aid  office,  the  career  counseling  office,  the 
student  activities  office,  and  for  tutoring  students  with  acadonlc 
problems.    Non-profit  institutions  currently  use  85%  of  their  college 
work-study  for  jobs  on  campus. 

Wie  traditional  concept  of  tJie  College  Work-Study  Program  is  one  of  a 
student  aid  program  and  not  a  work  program  per  se.   Congress  made  a 
conscicus  decision  in  the  1980  Bducational  Amendnents  not  to  relate  the 
type  of  work  done  by  a  student  in  the  College  Work-Study  Prx)gram  to 
the  academic  coursework  that  the  student  was  taking;  rather,  this 
connection  was  to  be  achieved  by  the  Cooperative  Education  Program 
(Title  VIII) ,   The  value  of  relating  financial  aid  directly  to  work 
has  been  recognized  by  the  increased  amounts  appropriated  for  College 
Mark  Study. 

Most  NAITS  students  are  coimuter  students  attending  classes  five  hours 
eadi  day,  and,  therefbre,  ccmnuting  to  and  worJdng  on  an  off^canpus 
job  can  be  extremely  difficult.    Tlius,  in  the  many  cases  in  v*iich  a 
student  cannot  be  placed  in  a  non-profit  organization  and  is 
precluded  from  \^k  at  his  own  school,  he  or  she  is  effectively 
precluded  from  participating  in  the  work-study  program* 

We  urge  that  this  inequity  be  eliminated^ 
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fflATE  STUD^fT  INCEJ/ITVE  GRAWTS 


We  recamend  that  the  statute  be  changed  to  deny  the  Federal  matching 
State  Student  Incentive  Grant  payments  to  any  state  which  discriminates 
against  students  based  cn  their  choice  of  school* 

RATIONMiB  FOR  CHANGE 

In  spite  of  the  equality  provided  in  most  of  the  other  Title  IV 
student  aid  programs,  the  discretion  given  to  the  states  in  the  SSIG 
program  discriminates  against  many  students  attending  picoprietazy 
schools.    For  exanple,  only  a  handful  of  states  allc^  state  grants  to 
be  given  to  proprietary  school  students.    In  many  states,  because  of 
state  constitutions  or  statutes,  limited  funds  or  other  restrictions, 
grants  are  only  provided  to  students  attending  non-profit 
institutions  or  studying  for  a  degree. 

In  Michigan,  students  vto  attend  any  tax-supported  8dxx>l  may  receive 
a  State  Scholarship,  contains  FVederal  SSIG  funds.  Students 

attending  a  proprietary  institution,  no  matter  hew  needy  or 
intelligent,  may  not  receive  a  State  Scholarship.    In  my 
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institution,  this  means  that  a  student  attending  a  program  three 
acadendc  years  in  length  may  not  receive  a  Scholarship,  but  his 
nei^ibor  \yho  attends  a  program  at  the  local  catmunity  college  (2  years 
in  length)  msy. 

The  current  federal  law  allows  states  which  do  not  give  any  of  their 
SSIG  funds  to  proprietary  students  nonetheless  to  include  those 
students  in  the  count  of  their  postsecondary  students  for  the 
allocation  of  state  student  incentive  grant  funds.    In  other  words,  our 
students  are  ocxmted  in  those  states  even  though  no  av4erds  are  given  to 
them.   Again,  there  is  no  incentive  in  the  federal  law  to  entice  states 
to  open  all  their  state  grant  programs  to  proprietary  students. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  disincentive  for  not  maJcing  them  eligible. 

nhis  is  another  area  where  the  barriers  must  be  remcived  so  that  all 
students  may  participate  equitably  in  the  SSIG  program.    It  is  unfair 
and  inconsistent  for  a  state  to  deny  grants  to  proprietary  students, 
but  still  count  them  for  the  allocation  formula  purposes. 

CAMPUS-BASED  ALLOCATION  POFMUTA 

We  reccnmend  that  tlie  statute  be  changed  to  eliminate  apportioritent  of 
funds  to  states.    Instead,  we  recomnend  that  funds  be  allocated 
directly  to  educational  institutions  based  upon  the  demonstrated 
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financial  need  of  otudents  attending  those  institutions.  Itiis 
analysis  should  be  perfbrmed  annually,  rather  than  "locking  in"  a 
school's  funding  through  a  system  of  Conditional  Guarantees,    it  would 
be  best  to  phase-in  the  change  of  apportiorment  from  states  to 
institutions  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Rynop^  FOR  gptfiGE 

IMer  current  lav/r  funds  are  allocated  to  institutions  based  upon  the 
nutber  of  students  in  each  state.   We  feel  that  this  apportiorroant 
sliculd  be  ellminatedr  so  that  the  diffterences  in  eoonanic  strength  of 
students  in  different  states  can  be  recognized. 

When  the  funding  system  was  first  developed,  the  present  two-step 
procedure  was  necessary  for  control  purposes  as  regional  panels  mi^t 
enploy  different  standards  in  approving  funds  to  schools.    If  Region  A 
was  generousr  v^iere  Region  B  was  strict,  a  national  allocation  system 
would  penalize  students  in  Region  B.    Under  tlie  current  systan, 
hoijever,  an  institution's  aggregate  need  is  determined  objectively 
through  a  fonnula  so  that  the  state  allocation  apportionnent  is  no 
longer  necessary  and  can  even  distort  the  funding  to  students  in 
certain  states. 

Vte  also  feel  that  Congress  should  eliminate  the  system  of  Conditional 
Qjarantees  v*ierehy  funds  are  allocated  to  institutions  based  primarily 
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upon  the  amounts  spent  by  schools  during  a  fixed  year  (1979*80  for 
SEOG  and  College  Wark-Study,  and  1980-81  for  NDSLj    Only  a  limited 
anount  of  funds,  oGnmonly  called  fedr  share  dollars,  are  available  for 
distribution  to  schools  based  upon  demonstrated  need.    Hhe  needs  of 
students  in  maxiy  NATTS  schools  have  changed  substantially  fron  the 
1979-80  period,  because  of  growth  in  enrollment  or  changes  in  the 
economic  situation  of  the  individuals.    Ohis  observation  is 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  proprietary  schools'  total  share  of 
allocations  is  higher  than  their  share  of  Conditional  Guarantees, 
thereby  indicating  that  their  demonstrated  need  is  greater  than  their 
fixed  funding  level. 

Anotlier  problem  which  must  be  remedied  is  that  under  the  current 
system,  even  if  a  scliool  receives  fair  share  dollars  and  fully  utilizes 
them,  there  is  little  eissurance  that  they  will  maintain  that  funding 
level  in  future  years,    llierefbre,  we  feel  that  an  annual  analysis  of 
need  is  more  equitable. 


RBOOttlENDMTOM 

We  reccnmend  that  the  statute  be  changed  to  allow  greater  flexibility 
to  transfer  funds  between  the  Supplemental  Education  Opportunity  Grant, 
College  Work-Study  and  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Programs. 


PROGRAM  ADMINISTRAnCN 


57-366  0-86  15 
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RATIONMJB  FOR  CHKKE 

Currently,  InBtitutions  can  transfer  funds  between  the  SKX3  and  CWS 
prograns.    Since  NDSL  and  CWS  are  considered  8elf<-help  programs, 
the  low  should  provide  for  similar  authority  with  NDSL.   Giving  the 
institutions  greater  transfer  authority  viould  enhance  the  ability  of 
the  institutions  to  better  meet  the  specific  needs  of  their  students. 

NATICNAL  DIREJCT  STUDENT  liQANS  (NDSL) 

RBOOTMElflMTON 

We  reoaimend  that  tlie  statute  be  amended  to  include  a  provision  which 
W3uld  waive  the  default  standard  for  new  capital  contribution 
eligibility  if  the  institution  shows  a  significant  inprovement  (25%  or 
greater)  in  decreasing  defaults  over  the  previous  year. 

RMTONAI£  FOR  CHANGE 

Such  an  incentive  was  included  previously  in  regulations  put  forth  by 
the  Departanent  of  EJducation,  but  was  later  removed.    This  incentive  had 
a  very  positive  effect  on  encouraging  institutions  to  take  measures  to 
decrease  tlieir  NDSL  default  rates. 
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We  wish  to  reiterate  that  all  of  the  above  recomendations  are  designed 
to  eliminate  inequities  vWch  prevent  stucJents  attending  schools 
fran  properly  participating  i   certain  federalli^-8ponsored  programs. 
We  believe  that  a  stucJent  should  not  be  discriminated  against  because 
of  the  school  he  or  she  diooses  to  attend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on 
how  the  canpis-based  aid  programs  and  the  grant  aid  allotment 
fontwlas  could  be  ijrproved  to  rencve  discrimination  against  students 
attending  our  institutions.    I  vail  attenpt  to  respond  to  any  questions 
that  ycu  or  other  members  of  the  Subccnmittee  may  have  about  the  points 
I  have  raised. 
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9/16/85 


Questions  from  Senator  Hatch  to  all  witnesses  at  Higher  Educatloi.  Reauthorization 


Please  give  me  your  thoughts,  as  you  choose,  on  any  or  all  of  the  following 


1)  the  proper  division  of  responsibility  between  student,  parents  or  other 
family,  edicatlonal  institution,  the  private  sector,  and  government  in 
financing  post-secondary  education; 

2)  the  proper  balance  between  loans,  grants »  and  work  in  financial  aid  packages 
in  order  to  ensure  a  student's  maximization  of  his  education; 

3)  whether  or  not  more  resources  for  financial  aid  should  be  channeled  to 
institutions  for  disbursement  through  them  to  students  and  why;  and 

whether  or  not,  and  how,  greater  concern  with  a  student's  educational 
achievement  levels  should  be  made  a  part  of  criteria  for  financial  aid« 


hearings: 


problems : 
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Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much.  Now  we  will  hear  from 
you,  Mr.  Orehovec. 

Mr.  Orbhovrc.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  name  is  Paul  Orehovec.  I  am  associate  dean  of  stu- 
dents and  director  of  Hnancial  aid  at  the  College  of  Wooster  in 
Ohio. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss  recommendations  for  re- 
authorizing the  Pell  Grant  Program.  I  have  already  submitted  to 
you  in  written  testinjony  several  recommendations  which  I  believe 
will  enhance  the  Pell  Grant  Program. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  one 
of  the  vital  points,  delivering  Pell  grant  funds  to  students. 

On  January  7,  19o4,  a  high  school  student  who  I  will  call  Mike, 
completed  his  financial  aid  form,  a  need  analysis  application  docu- 
ment used  to  apply  for  institutional  and  Federal  title  IV  funds,  in- 
cluding Pell  grant. 

Like  so  many  hiffh  school  seniors,  Mike  had  aspirations  and 
dreams  which  included  a  college  education.  His  largest  single  prob- 
lem was  financing.  Mike  has  one  parent  and  a  sister  who  would 
also  be  attending  college,  and  his  mother's  income  was  under 
$15,000. 

On  March  3  of  that  year  the  College  of  Wooster  sent  an  initial 
aid  award  to  Mike  which  included  work  study,  recommended  guar- 
antee student  loan,  a  College  of  Wooster  grant,  and  an  estimated 
Pell  grant.  Mike  was  instructed  to  send  the  student  aid  report,  the 
award  notification  document  provided  by  the  Pell  grant  central 
processor  to  the  College  of  Wooster,  so  that  an  exact  amount  of  the 
award  could  be  determined. 

On  July  17  we  received  Mike's  student  aid  report.  The  report  re- 
ceived was  a  corrected  copy.  Changes  were  made  through  tne  cen- 
tral processor. 

On  August  2  our  staff  informed  Mike  that  two  more  corrections 
were  necessary.  This  was  discovered  in  the  college's  self-initiated 
verification  process.  Mike  was  instructed  to  make  the  appropriate 
chahges  and  return  that  student  aid  report  to  the  central  proces- 
sor. 

On  September  18,  Mike  took  advantage  of  the  College  of  Woos- 
ter's  entrance  interview  process.  At  that  time  one  of  our  staff  met 
individually  with  Mike  to  determine  if,  (1),  he  understood  the  aid 
process,  and  (2),  if  he  was  having  any  particular  problems. 

At  that  meeting  Mike  explained  that  the  student  aid  report  was 
returned  to  the  central  processor  for  corrections.  On  September  20, 
we  received  a  corrected  student  aid  report  from  Mike's  mother.  At 
this  time  it  came  back  as  a  validation  case. 

Federal  validation  procedures  necessitated  our  writing  a  letter  to 
the  student  noting  a  small  discrepancy  in  the  summer  earnings 
question.  Mike  was  once  again  instructed  to  make  the  correction 
and  forward  it  back  to  the  central  processor. 

On  January  2,  we  reminded  Mike  that  we  had  not  yet  received  a 
valid  student  aid  report.  On  February  28,  1985,  we  received  the  cor- 
rected student  aid  report  from  Mike's  family,  and  on  March  14, 
1985  we  finalized  Mike's  Pell  grant,  and  he  received  his  funds. 

For  Mike  it  was  a  relief.  He  could  now  concentrate  on  his  stud- 
ies, or  could  he?  I  forgot  to  mention  that  on  January  24,  1985,  Mike 
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had  completed  the  need  analysis  application  document  for  the 
1985-86  academic  year.  In  effect,  his  1984-85  Pell  grant  was  final- 
ized 1  month  and  18  days  after  applying  for  the  following  year's 
aid. 

The  entire  Pell  grant  process  for  this  student  took  1  year,  2 
months,  and  7  days.  It  required  a  total  of  five  student  aid  reports 
which  means  five  trips  through  the  central  processor. 

One  could  certainly  raise  the  question  of  who  was  at  fault  in  this 
long  process— the  student,  the  college,  or  the  Government? 

Each  party  probably  needs  to  take  some  responsibility  in  the 
delays  that  took  place.  However,  I  believe  that  Mike  fell  victim  to 
the  system.  The  Pell  grant  central  processing  system  just  does  not 
work  very  well.  Mike  isn't  alone.  Seventy  percent  of  our  Pell  grant 
recipients  needed  to  return  the  student  aid  report  to  the  central 
processor. 

We  had  students  who  needed  to  go  through  the  central  processor 
as  many  as  seven  times.  The  average  was  2.4.  If  this  system  could 
be  decentralized,  as  recommended  in  my  written  testimony,  the 
process  could  be  stepped  up  considerably.  Mike  could  have  had  his 
Pell  grant  in  the  summer. 

In  1985--86,  90  percent  of  our  students  have  yet  to  have  their  Pell 
grants  finalized  as  of  the  second  week  of  classes. 

With  the  exception  of  some  switching  between  funds,  Mike  had 
his  other  grant  funds  finalized  in  the  summer  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  classes. 

His  guaranteed  student  loan  was  processed  in  that  summer.  In 
closing,  let  me  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  the  program  are  sound,  as  I  have  noted  in  my  written  testimony, 
and  it  has  clearly  benefited  millions  of  our  Nation's  citizens. 

However,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  can  be  administered  in  a  much 
more  efficient  manner,  which  in  time,  will  benefit  all  parties,  espe- 
cially the  students  we  serve. 

Again,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  questions  later. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Orehovec  and  responses  to  ques- 
tions suumitted  by  Senators  Weicker  and  Hatch  follow:] 
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Hr.  Chaiman,  Hemberi  of  Che  Subcomnittee ,  my  name  ia  Paul  H.  Orehovec.     I  am  /  iiioci.iCe 
Dean  of  SCudenCs/Dircctor  of  Financial  Aid  at  The  College  of  WooiCer,  WooBCer,  'lio. 
The  College  of  WooiCer  ii  a  private,  liberal  arta  college  of  1700  studenti.    T  appreciate 
thii  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  diicuaa  reconaendationi  for  reauthorizing  the 
Pell  Grant  Program. 

Since  iti  inception  in  the  Education  Amendmenti  of  1972,  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  formerly 
knovn  >■  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program,  haa  provided  some  twenty-five 
million  awarda  to  financially  needy  atudents  enrolled  in  eligible  inatitutiona  of  poat- 
aecondary  education.    At  Wooster,  where  55Z  of  the  student  body  demonstrates  financial 
need,  232  students  received  the  Pell  Grant  this  past  year. 

As  originally  conceived,  the  Pell  Grant  Program  was  hailed  as  a  national  entitlement 
program  primarily  directed  to  atudents  from  low'income  families.    The  program  was 
designed  to  provide  each  qualified  student  with  reasonable  access  to  the  approved  post> 
secondary  educational  institution  the  person  selected  by  giving  him  or  her  a  grant,  not 
to  exceed  SOX  of  the  atudent'a  defined  cost  of  attendance.    The  Pell  Grant  was  to  be  a 
"floor**  upon  which  all  other  forms  of  aid,  regardless  of  the  source,  would  be  added. 
The  grante  were  also  to  be  "portable"  in  that  a  recipient  could  take  the  award  to  any 
approved  achool  and  be  assured  that  it  would  be  honored. 

The  program,  at  least  in  its  initial  conception,    was  alao  to  be  administered  almost 
entirely  by  the  Federal  government.    Institutions  themselves  were  to  have  little  adminis- 
trative responsibility  and  virtually  no  discretion  in  determining  eligibility,  or  the 
amount  of  the  award.    Rather,  the  student's  eligibility  was  to  be  determined  by  a  Federal 
processor  and  the  amount  of  the  award  by  a  payment  schedule  developed  annually  by  the 
Education  Department.    The  payment  schedule  was  based  on  a  set  of  family  contribution 
schedules  approved  by  Congress,  which  in  turn  produced  an  eligibility  index  for  each 
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■tudent  chat  could  be  used  Co  deCernine  the  iCudenC's  grant  bated  on  Che  aelecCcd 
■chool'a  defined  coat  of  attendance. 

The  intent,  therefore,  waa  for  the  program  to  be  a  total  Pederal-student  partnerahip 
with  inatitutiona  only  playing  a  minor,  coordinating  role.    In  the  first  year,  aince 
Che  program  waa  going  to  be  a  "United  partnerahip,"  inatitutiona  were  not  initially 
involved.    In  fact,  the  limited  partnerahip  waa  designed  in  auch  a  way  that  the  Federal 
government  waa  to  provide  the  applicationa  only  to  high  achoola.    Thia  preaented  no 
problem  aince  the  program  waa  being  United  to  incoming  Creahmen.    The  applicationa, 
however,  arrived  at  the  high  achoola  in  Auguat  for  ihe  claaa  that  graduated  the  previous 
June.    Thua  began  inatitutiona I  involvement  in  a  much  more  expanded  partnerahip.  Some 
of  the  current  inatitutional  requirementa  are  ahown  o*  Appendix  A. 

Looking  back  today,  twelve  yeara  after  the  program  became  operational,  we  can  say  without 
any  heaitation  that  moat  of  the  purpoaea  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program  have  been  achieved. 
Vniile  the  program  haa  been  modified  in  recent  yeara  to  include  atudenta  from  moderate 
and  niddle-incooe  familiea,  program  atatiatica  clearly  show  that  three  fourths  of  the 
Pell  Grant  recipienta  nationally  have  family  incomea  of  $15,000  or  leaa.    The  portability 
feature  along  with  the  half  coat  proviaion  have  provided  hundreda  of  thouaanda  of  atudenta 
with  a  degree  of  choice  in  selecting  a  poatsecondary  education  best  auited  to  their 
academic  need a .    Although  there  are  aome  who  would  claim  that  the  Federal  government  can- 
not be  involved  with  college  choice,  we  at  Wooater  thank  thia  aubcomittee  and  the  entire 
Congreaa  for  hiatoricolly  recognising  the  diatinctive  differences  in  educational  oppor- 
tunitiea  and  enauring  a  pluraliatic  feature  to  education  in  our  great  nation. 

The  "floor"  concept  helped  provide  a  foundation  upon  which  other  loan,  work,  or  grant 
aaaistance  could  be  added,  thua  helping  to  ensure  more  reasonable  financial  aid  packages 
for  millions  of  needy  students.    But  in  spite  of  these  many  virtuea,  the  program  still 
haa  a  number  of  aspects  that  make  it  overly  complex,  inefficient,  administratively  costly 
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■nd  unneceiiarily  burdensome. 

From  the  program'i  origin,  it  wii  eitabliehed  that  in  order  to  receive  poyment  of  an 
award,  the  itudent  waa  to  preaent  to  the  inatitution  an  official  noticb  of  hia  or  her 
eligibility,  aa  determined  by  the  Departnent  of  Education;  thua  the  Student  Aid  ReporL 
(8AR) ,  the  output  document  printed  by  the  Federal  governaent'a  central  proceaaor  and 
a«nt  directly  to  the  atudent  became  both  an  award  notification  and  a  payment  voucher. 
In  the  early  daya  of  the  program,  Education  Department  officiala  felt  that  to  onaure 
the  entitlement  and  portability  nature  of  the  program,  the  8AR  had  to  aerve  both  functiona. 
Vhile  there  certainly  waa  aome  logic  in  thia  approach,  the  fact  ia  the  8AR  haa  never 
really  fulfilled  either  of  ito  intended  functiona  well. 

While  acme  will  argue  'hat  the  8AR  aervea  aa  an  eaaential  notification  device  to  the 
atudent,  in  fact  it  only  partially  fulfilla  thia  purpoae,  aince  it  doea  not  inform  the 
individual  atudent  of  hia  or  her  award  amount.    Rather  the  8AR  only  telle  atudenta  whether 
or  not  they  are  eligible  for  a  Pell  Grant.    Given  the  differencea  in  the  coata  of  attendance 
at  variouB  achoola  and  the  percentage  of  coat  linitationa  contained  in  the  program,  the 
Department  can  not  determine  in  advance  the  expected  amount  of  a  atudent'a  Pell  Grant 
award.    Becauae  the  Department  ia  not  certain  of  the  achool  the  atudent  will  attend,  nor 
doea  it  know  the  atudent'a  enrollment  atatua  (full'tine,  three-quart<jr  time,  or  half  elm*) 
the  SAR  aervea  a  limited  function  aa  an  eligibility  notice.    In  fact,  the  atudent  doaa  not 
know  hia  or  her  actual  Pell  Grant  award  amount  for  the  year  until  he  or  ahe  receivea  an 
award  letter  from  the  inatitution.    Thia  ia  complicated  further  by  the  fact  that  virtually 
every  Pell  Grant  recipient  at  The  College  of  Wooater  haa  at  leaat  two  other  forma  of 
financial  aaaiatance.    Therefore,  it  ia  the  inatitutional  aid  award  that  givea  the  atudent 
the  moat  accurate  ide*  of  what  tot*l  aid  will  br  for  the  year.    Thia  ia  not  to  aay  the 
SAR  doea  not  have  aone  value  aa  an  award  notification  document,  and  may  provide  an 
individual  student  with  an  approximate  award  amount,  but  it  certainly  differa  from  the 
community's  Idea  cl  an  "award  notification  document"  that  actually  liata  the  apecific 
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type(t)  ind  itaount(i)  of  aid  a  atudent  will  receive,    tn  fact,  the  wording  on  the  SAR 
loiMtimei  confuiei  itudenta  by  leading  them  to  believe  they  will  not  be  eligible  for 
any  form  of  financial  aid,  thua  in  some  caaea  cauaing  them  to  give  up  on  completing 
the  application  proceaa. 

Originally,  the  SAR,  in  ita  payatent  voucher  function,  waa  conceived  aa  a  reporting  do*. u- 
aMnt  uaed  to  confim  the  atudent'a  actual  enrollawnt  and  coat  of  attendance  at  the 
aelected  achool.    While  the  proceaa  of  aubmitting  SARa  to  the  Education  Department  fur 
thia  purpoae  waa  enviaioned  aa  the  meaaa  by  which  inatitutiona  would  obtain  fund*  for 
paymenta  to  eligible  atudenta  on  a  timely  baaia,  thia  procedure  haa  rarely  worked  effici~ 
antly  or  effectively.    The  Department  haa  provided  inatitutiona  an  allocation  for  Pell 
Grant  paymenta  to  atudenta  baaed  in  part  on  funda  expended  in  the  prior  year.  Thia 
initial  allocation,  aent  to  inatitutiona  at  the  beginning  of  the  award  period  in  July, 
for  yeara  could  only  be  increaaed  with  the  aubniaaion  of  individual  Student  Aid  Reporta 
on  a  quarterly  baaia.    While  a  proviaion  did  exiat  for  the  aubmiaaion  of  an  ad  hoc  report 
deaigned  to  allow  inatitutiona  to  requeat  funding  between  quarterly  reporta,  the  proceaa- 
ing  of  auch  raporta  waa  equally  inefficient.    In  fact  for  aeveral  yeara,  inotitutiona 
were  only  granted  the  uae  of  one  auch  ad  hoc  report  annually. 

Problems  in  the  delivery  of  Pell  Grant  funda  to  atudenta  reaulted  primarily  from  the 
Education  Department'a  inability  to  provide  quick  turnaround  of  funda  baaed  on  SARa 
aubmitted,  and  provided  little  or  no  recourae  for  inatitutiona  and  eligible  atudenta 
whoae  SARa  were  —  for  a  variety  of  reaaona  —  not  ready  for  aubmiaaion  to  the  Department. 
For  example,  the  initial  allocation  to  inatitutiona  waa  generally  aufficient  for  dia- 
buraementa  to  atudenta  in  the  firat  term,  but  rarely  provided  enough  funda  for  diaburae- 
raenta  in  aubaequent  terna.    Inatitutiona  whoad  enrollment  patterna  are  not  typical  often 
enroll  aignificant  numbera  of  atudenta  after  initial  authorization  levela  have  already 
been  depleted.    Studenta  undergoing  validation  or  correctiona  to  original  data  could  not 
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approximately  four  percent  of  the  total  npcd  bap*  H         caPnrn  that  wrre  pnckaged  for 
itudentB  at  The  College  of  WooRter  rhio  pa:)t  y^^.i.    My  ntpT  will  amiure  you  that  a 
tignif  icantly  diiproport  innatr  amount  of  ndmii.)Htrnt)">   tin«i  in  upent  adminiatrring  the 
Pell  Grant  Program.    All  of  thin  mean*  Iurb  timr  nPVftPd  to  advieing  atudenta  and  ,iitrer-». 

In  an  pffort  to  untangle  and  uncnmpllcato  thin  incf f iriur.*;  Jc  ivfry  flviit«m,  the  Depar  ment, 
beginning  with  the  198^1*85  academic  year,  inatitiited  n  nuw  Pall  wranc  delivery  lyRtem, 
Again  the  proceii  waa  predicated  upon  the  uae  of  a  ainglr  t'uder'l  P<>11  Grnnt  procniior  with 
the  enphaiia  on  the  informational  needs  of  the  Deparimenr  ra^hei  than  upon  providing  timely 
information  and  service  to  studpnta  and  institutions. 

It  is  clear  that  the  intent  once  again  was  to  make  the  procesn  nor*  renj^onsivc  Cor  the 
Department  and  not  necessarily  for  students  and  institutions.    StiM  t-)ie  Dcpartmedt 
contended  this  was  not  the  case  and  assured  institutions  the  new  syntaip  would  be  mnre 
responsive.    To  date  this  has  not  occurred  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  thdt  as  ot'  the  second 
full  week  of  classes  at  The  College  of  Wooster,  approximately  90  per<'>?nt  (  t  tho^c  students 
projected  to  receive  a  Pell  Grant  have  yet  to  have  their  funds  credited  ^^  their  account. 

In  an  effort  to  achieve  a  more  stable  Pell  Grant  delivery  systemt  the  Pell  Grant  central 
processor  should  be  eliminated.    The  Pell  Grant  central  processing  and  delivery  syatem  haa 
been  criticiaed  as  being  complex,  burdened  with  unnecessary  paperwork,  frought   ^ith  delaya, 
ari  adminiatrativly  costly.    While  the  basic  program  structure  is  sound,  and  the  entitle- 
ment and  portability  features  have  enabled  countlesa  students  to  obtain  a  poatseconJary 
education,  the  Pell  Grant  delivery  system  haa  been  unnecessarily  coatly,  inefficient,  leaa 
timely,  and  far  less  responsive  than  the  systems  provided  by  the  private  sector  or  those 
used  by  institutions  for  the  delivery  of  campus-based,  state,  and  institutional  dollara. 

While  Pell  Grant  afiplicant  data  must  be  processed  by  the  Department's  central  Pell  Grant 
processor  to  generate  a  SAR,  eighty-five  percent  (8SX)  of  the  applications  are  submitted 
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co  Che  cenCral  processor  by  approved  privaCe  secCor,  Mulclplc  liatik  TiUry  proccdsors,  In 
addition,  on  cheir  own  output  documents,  these  Hultiplu  Data  Entry  processors  print  the 
same  Pell  Grant  Aid  Index  printed  by  the  government's  cpntral  processor.    This  gives 
institutions  the  ability  to  calculate  an  estimated  PeU  Grant  and  notify  the  student 
of  the  various  aid  amounts  in  the  aid  package  without  having  to  wait  for  the  Fedcul 
government  to  process  the  5AR.    Given  the  capability  of  the  Multiple  Data  Entry  processors 
to  calculate  tha  Pell  Grant  Aid  Index,  and  the  costs  associated  with  maintaining  a  separate 
government  processor,  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  decentralize  the  Pell  Grant  program. 

There  sre  some  who  estironte  rhe  Department's  total  annual  expenditure  for  administering 
the  Pell  Grant  system  between  tlO  and  $25  million  per  year.    Given  the  magnitude  of  these 
costs  the  Department  has  sttempteH  to  initiate  changes  that  would  k'oduce  expenses.  Un- 
fortunately, most  of  the  cut-backs  to  date  have  been  in  the  foim  of  reduced  services  to 
students,  institutions  and  agencies.    To  illustrate  this  point,  T  have  included  as  Appendix  B 
of  ny  testimony  a  copy  of  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter,  which  was  sent  to  institutions  in 
March  of  1982,  outlining  the  type  of  services  that  has  been  curtailed.    The  elimination  of 
these  so  called  "courtesy"  services  haa  enabled  the  Department  to  save  some  minimal  amount 
of  dollars,  but  we  know  chat  their  demise  has  also  imposed  additional  hardships  upon 
students,  reduced  basic  services,  and  eroded  tha  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  tine  has  come  to  seriously  reconsider  the  current  system  design 
and  fold  it  back  into  the  other  ongoing  -elivery  syacems  utilised  for  all  the  oth^r  student 
aid  programs.    While  significant  costs  will  still  be  incurred,  the  overall  costs  to  the 
Department  could  probably  be  reduced  by  at  least  <tOX.    Perhapa  then  we  would  have  the  needed 
resources  to  begin  serving  the  needs  of  the  students. 

In  addition  to  other  procedures  required  for  partLcipation  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  the 
verification  of  family  reported  data  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  administration  of 
the  program  for  many  years.    The  financial  aid  coninunity  has  long  been  aware  of  the  critical 
relationship  bef'een  the  accuracy  of  fartily-reportod  information  and  equity  and  fairness  in 
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the  iillocatLon  of  limited  resourceo  co  eligible  students.    The  College  of  Wijoatcr  started 
requditini;  tax  returns  of  all  aid  recipients  several  years  af;o. 

Whila  we  have  always  encoureged  and  supported  the  concept  of  verification,  we  have  long 
baan  concarned  about  the  procedures  imposed  by  the  Department.    The  Department's  require- 
ments, by  and  large,  have  resulted  from  studies  conducted  to  identify  "error"  in  the 
program.    Rather  then  providing  the  stimulus  for  informed  and  creative  dialogue  on 
improving  the  program,  these  so  called  Quality  Control  Studies  and  the  resulting  cor- 
rective actions  have  instead  raised  fjndamental  questions  of  interpretation  and  motive. 
By  the  Department's  own  admission,  the  purposes  of  the  moat  recent  Quality  Control  Study 
were  to:    1)  Identify  program-wide  error  rates  and  determine  types  and  probable  causes 
of  arror;    2)  Propoae  corrective  actions  to  further  reduce  program  error;  and    3)  Measure 
changas  in  program  error  over  time  including  the  impact  of  increased  validation  activity 
of  1982-83.    Clearly  absent  from  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  study  was  the  assessment 
of  timely  and  efficient  delivery  of  the  aid  to  naedy  students,  effective  program  opera- 
tions  and  analysis  of  administrative  burdens  on  institutions. 

The  primary  problems  may  be  noted  with  the  type  of  research  conducted  in  these  Quality 
Control  Studies.    First,  so  much  information  is  collected  that  one  can  say  almost  anything 
and  Cind  data  to  aupport  the  aasertion.    The  Department  has  chosen  to  emphasize  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

6  out  of  10  recipients  received  incorrect  awards 

11. 7Z  (300,000  students)  should  not  have  been  given  a  grant 

The  absolute  case  error  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program  was  $630  million  in  1982-83 

Peruonnel  within  the  Administration  have  also  publically  cited  these  errors  ■§  evidence 
of  fraud  and  abuae  within  the  Pell  Crane  Program,  and  budget  documents  prepared  by 
0H6  include  statements  such  as: 
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"Tighter  ipplication  validation  in  Pell  Progmn.  ai  recomnended  by  the 
Grace  Comniaaion,  would  reduce  the  abuae  documented  in  three  nationwide 
aurveya , " 

Unfortunately,  this  kind  of  niaatatenent  of  the  findinga  doea  little  to  encourage 
conatructive  cooperation  between  the  aid  coniminity  and  the  Department  to  work  to 
reaolve  ayatematic  deficienciea  inherent  in  the  deaign  and  operation  of  the  program. 
Clearly  the  atudiea  .how  that  there  i.  error,  but  they  provide  no  evidence  that  there 
ia  intentional  fraud  or  abuse  on  the  part  of  institutions  or  atudenta. 

On  the  other  hand,  findinga  in  the  Study  leaa  publicized  by  the  Department  art: 

Net  infri itutional  error  decreaaed  from  1981  to  1983  by  49X  and  waa  only 
UX  in  1981 

85t  of  dependent  atudent  cases  ahowed  reported  adjusted  gross  income  amounta 
within  S2.00  of  the  actuAl  or  "be8t'»  value  amount  and  90X  were  within  allowable 
verification  tolerance  levels, 

Nearly  95^  of  all  atudents  reported  their  dependent/ independent  statua 
correctly 

The  second  baaic  problem  with  this  type  of  study  ia  that  despite  tUe  statistical  ex- 
pertise of  the  design  and  tbr  scientific  and  analytical  approach  to  n« a»-ring  validity, 
the  exercise  ia  heavily  depondr^nt  upon  and  affected  by  aubjective  judgment.     The  moat 
critical  example  of  chis  is  in  the  definition  of  error. 

In  the  definition  of  "case  err.ir,"  five  out  of  five  factors  to  determine  error  are 
based  on  the  contractor's  "beat  vaW*  opinion  of  a  particular  item.    Thatia,  a  case 
error  is  theoretically  determined  by  subtracting  from  the  actual  disburaement  of  a 
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Pell  GranC  Che  adjusCed  cxpccCrd  dinbur  cmcnC  as  computed  by  che  bcsC  vnlue  jud;-.r.oitt 
for  certAin  elemnnrt.    Thn  abnoluCe  cair  error  reauldng  from  such  "bcsC  value"  judg- 
menCa  la  Che  astounding  ant)  much  heralded  ^650  million  figure. 

The  queation  ia,  however,  doea  th ' a  method  accurately  reflect  program  error  and  thua 
juarify  the  meana  by  vhich  the  Department  propoaea  to  correct  the  error  (increaacd 
validation/verification),  or  <*oca  it  create  an  artificial  measure  of  error  for  the  aake 
of  the  Quality  Control  Study  itself?    If  in  the  contractor'a  view,  something  other  than 
a  "best  value"  for  one  ot  the  key  award  elcmenta  was  uaed,  an  "error"  occurred.  The 
Executive  Summary  ro  the  Study  atatea,  "One  additional  point  nhould  be  conaidered  in 
Interpreting  the  findinga.  Eatinatea  of  error  are  based  un  data  collected  during  the 
spring.    Ttirre  is  the  poaaibility  that  inatitutiona  will  correct  some  errora  during  the 
normal  end  of  the  year  self-correction  process."    Given  this  sttuement,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  no  foUov-up  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  these  errors  were  in  fact 
elininated  in  the  normal  process. 

Sevcrci  e::anples  of  questionable  "error"  shoitld  be  noted.    The  coat  of  attendance 
component  con  be  used  as  one  nuch  L>::arople.    The  Study  states; 

"We  have  used  best  values  for  the  complete  academic  year  in  determining 
coat  of  attendance  and  enrol Irtcnt  errora.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the 
current  rcgulationa  requiring  continued  nonitoring  of  coat  of  attendance  and 


enrollment  statun  by  the  institutions  as  long  as  their  initial  figures  were 
I'cfiBonable  at  the  tine  the  ctpccted  disbursement  was  determined,    We  are  using 
the  approach  indicated  because  it  is  che  only  way  to  arrive  at  uniform  nnd 
consistent  cotimatca  of  error,  even  though  some  part  of  each  error  may  not 
result  in  inssitutional  liability." 
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4ki  Mil  #«»f  fnim$  mi  «hI4#Um« 

Uft«4»  •.«*  IH    «t^»Mf«  f»pr»rf«4 

4«»»M«^t,        mH\4  •••«!■•  iMl  Mr*i*t«t  w««  l^«lt  <olUcl*4  an^  •  nm\f  raUuiation 

wmU  iM«iiiM4«  1H«  4M<Mt  nf  vrrnr.    W  in  (mi  iitHm  ihi*  uia        iM  c«i«  m  «n 
lMt«M««  W««w*«  ito  tMitMlAr        uMWt*  Id  •NiAin        Me**i«ry  Information  (rc« 
tk«  Ht*ni«  of  rtt  fW  ilw4*nt«     T»»»'»f<»f»,  n       m(\»»t  |uil  hm#  n«nv  t»«  tHm 

y  %t  «MMltf  ItAv*  in  fMl  l»#»n  4fM|lKlfcl»  U  tH«  r*c«UuUiiMia  H«i  honii  4(in*  tn  (ag^i 

*m%im  f«Uc««  •MA*  k«  n««rk7  i««ri«#,,„,nt  i.l  4n  ih*  r-ll  Cr«n!  ?rt»tr«n  " 
TV  Aitf  Tr«««<rlrt  K.i  n'.  .••r,^.  on  ,  •l.r4.nl't  .wril  in  •«/  :^  „ 
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the  trror  ratt  in  tha  V»\l  Crent  progran,  than  1321  nilHon  (tha  inatitutional  arror  portion 
of  tha  16)0  niltion  total  ibinluta  arror  ■vvma  acitqiictaly  accoitntud  for, 

A  kay  fact,  (undanantal  to  tha  atudant  aid  procaia  and  to  tho  Study  itaalf,  it  timini. 
It  ia  inportcnt  to  kanp  in  mind  that  atudant  aid  appUcationa  ara  cotnpletnd  aevaral 
Mentha  prior  to  tha  tiwM  tha  atudant  actually  anrolU.    Tha  fact  that  tha  Quality  Control 
Itudy  looka  at  applicant  data  raeordad  on  tha  initial  application  and  conparaa  it  to 
"baat  valua'*  data,  currant  at  tha  tina  of  tha  atudy  (parhapa  aa  ouch  aa  a  y«ar  having 
alapaad)  raiaaa  furthar  quaatioiia  about  how  arror  ia  conatruad.    Tor  axanpla,  at  tha 
tiM  of  application  an  applicant 'a  houaahold  aiaa  itay  hava  baan  ^\  at  tha  tiM  of  tha 
Quality  Control  Study,  (or  a  variaty  of  raaaona,  tha  fanily'a  houaahold  tita  ttay  ba 
4  or  h.    linilarly,  tha  application  itan  which  raquaata  tha  nuobar  in  poataacondary 
aducation  ia  mm  of  tha  mora  problaoiatic  of  thaaa  quaationa  ainca  tha  raaponaa  ia 
truly  a  function  of  tilting.    7or  aKanpla,  a  atudant  indieataa  on  har  application  filad 
in  Fabruary  that  both  aha  and  har  brothar  will  ba  anrolUd  in  poataacondary  education 
in  tha  foUowins  yaar.    Both  anroU  in  Saptaobar,  but  tha  brothar  withdraw*  aftar  tha 
firat  tana  in  Daeanbar.    Tha  Quality  Control  Study  ia  conducted  in  April  and  datarainaa 
that  only  ona  fanily  natibar  ia  anroUad,  thua  tha  atudant 'a  award  ia  in  arror. 

Tha  irony  of  thaaa  axaaplaa  relating  to  tha  nuflrf)ar  in  tha  houaahold  and  tha  number  en* 
rolled  in  poataaeondery  edueetion  ia  that  the  DapertaMnt  hea,  ainca  the  progrea'a 
inception,  prohibited  updetin^  of  these  itema  once  chengaa  occur  even  ^rhen  the  inati- 
tutLon  ia  aware  of  the  change.    While  thia  ia  indeed  e  ayatas  ahortfall,  one  ie  herd* 
preaaad  to  underatend  how  thia  can  ba  conaiJerad  en  "error"  in  tha  aenae  of  Federal 
doUera  inepproprietely  awarded.    Thay  ara  awarded  by  the  rulea  of  a  Federal  ayetao 
tiiat  appliee  one  aet  of  rulea  to  atudenta  end  inatitutiona  and  another  aat  of  rulaa 
!or  Quality  Control  Studiea.    The  fact  thet  the  Quality  Control  Study  peaaea  up  the 
opportunity  to  nake  a  pcanlngful  obaervetion  ebout  e  deficiency  in  thia  Pederel  ayeten 
and  instead  chooaeo  to  categorise  auch  caaet  ta  "errors, %rtiich  contri'jute  to  the 
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9630  nil  lion  total,  exafflplifiei  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  error  ia  defined  and  the 
failure  of  the  quality  Control  effort  to  contribute  meaningfully  to  prograo  improvement. 
In  other  caaea,  awards  ware  conaidered  to  be  in  "error"  for  rcaaona  not  juatified  by 
regulation  or  current  accepted  practicea.    For  er.aople,  an  award  \;aa  conaidcred  in 
error  if  an  original  of  the  noot  current  SAR  was  not  on  file  —  that  ia,  a  copy  of  the 
SMI  waa  unacceptable.    There  ia  no  regulatory  reference  to  juatify  thia  condition  aa 
an  error. 

The  aubject  of  validation  ia  one  which  drew  apecific  attention  in  thia  Quality  Control 
Study,  aince  *.  purpoae  of  the  raaearch  waa  to  e:(amine  changea  over  time  that  evolved 
from  peat  Quality  Control  Study     efforta  and  corrective  actiona.    After  a  review  of 
the  varioua  validation  procedurea  required  by  the  Department  over  the  laat  few  yeara, 
the  Study  concludoa  that  a  very  positive  impact  haa  been  made,  eapecially  in  aecuring 
more  accurate  adjuated  groaa  income  levela,  aa  a  reault  of  requiring  the  Federal  Xncooe 
T««  return  Pons  1040  aa  part  of  the  proceas.    The  uae  of  the  1040  as  a  meana  of  verifying 
such  applicotion  olenenta  as  adjusted  gross  incooe  and  Federal  taiies  paid  is  widely 
rocogniced  as  a  viable  nenaa  of  inauring  that  atudent  eligibility  is  determined  on  the 
baais  of  the  best  information.    However,  the  Study  observes  that  validation  has  had 
little  impact  on  auch  areas  aa  dependency  atatus,  other  nontaxable  income,  household 
size,  number  in  poatsecondcry  education,  and  hone  equity.    Thia  comes  aa  no  surprise 
for  the  following  reasons: 

The  1040  is  inadequate  in  providing  comparable  data  to  check  application  items 
other  than  adjusted  gross  incone  and  Federal  ta::es  paid. 

Mo  other  efficient  and  effective  means  ei^ista  for  verifying  the  legitiwacy  of 
the  applicant's  original  responses  to  othur  items  on  the  application. 
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Even  if  e»F«ndpd  verificaCion  wer<*  conducCed,  rhe  queiiUon  of  CiminR  romAiiiH 
•  cencral  problrn.    Ii  the  family  reviewed  on  the  baiiii  of  thnir  iitac*iii  at 
the  tims  of  application,  at  Che  tinp  oid  ii  'jcinR  rucnived,  or  onp  year  after 
the  fact? 

It  ii  in  thii  aapect  of  the  diacuaaion  on  validation  that  the  moot  fundanentol  qu.dtiona 
•bout  the  fltudent  aid  ayaten  are  raised.    To  linplify,  it  nay  boil  down  Cu  tun  banic 
cholcea: 

Construct  an  eligibility  ayaten  that  eraphaaitos  Cho  collection  ot  only  data 
elanenta  that  are  readily  verifiable.    Such  a  ayaten  might  have  a  sero  error 
rate  by  Quality  Standards  atondards,  but  \;hat  aaaurancea  could  be  given  chct 
thoae  who  need  and  deserve  United  funds  are  get  tine  then? 

Conatruct  a  oysten  that  collects  the  best  inCornntion  poasiale  in  order  to 
guese  a  family's  relative  financial  atrenst'os  and  veaknesses;  ask  questions 
that,  while  they  may  be  unverif isble,  can  provide  the  basis  for  a  reasonable 
essessnent  of  financial  need;  and  accept  the  fact  that  even  by  the  uoaC 
orbitrarily  defined  error  conditions,  85Z  of  parents  provide  adjusted  gross 
income  inforruition  that  is  accurate  within  $2.00  and  93Z  of  all  atudents 
report  their  dependency  atstus  accurately. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  in  addition  to  ny  concerns  over  the  operation  of  ttie  central  processor 
and  the  Departnent's  validation  process,  there  are  three  other  changes  I  prop  ie  to 
inprove  the  Pell  Grant  Program. 

First,  in  section  411(a)(1)(A),  I  have  recocnended  language  to  be  added  direcing  the 
Secretary  to  cdvonce  needed  amounts  oC  Pell  Grant  funds  to  institutions  prior  to  the 
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•tart  of  eoch  payment  perloJ.    7hla  change  i.  needod  to  prevent  the  Secretary  froa 
•luply  reimbursing  institution,  rft.r  the  eliaible  .tudcnt.  hav«  been  p.id  fron, 
institutional  funds.    This  recomendation  ,;a.  pronpted  in  part  because  the  Secretory 
pro«ul8ated  final  regulations  on  October  6.  1983.  without  the  benefit  of  public 
coment.  „hich  changed  Lho  procedure  for  puyins  institutions.    Previous  reeuU^ionc 
hfld  specified  chat  the  Secretary  uould  advance  funds  to  institution,  based  on  an 
astitaate  of  the  institution's  need  for  funds  to  pay  Pell  Grants  to  students.  The 
October  6  regulations  .How  the  Secretary  to  reimburse  institutions  for  Pell  Grant 
nwardi  already  paid  to  eligible  .tudents.  thus  requiring  many  institution,  to  incur 
major  financial  liability  to  advance  p.ynent.  to  .tudent.  „ho  qualify  for  federal 
dollars.    The  Pell  Grant  Progran  ua.  enacted  to  ...l.t  finenciclly  needy  .tudent.  in 
obtaining  needed  re.ource.  to  pursue  a  po.t.econdary  education.    I  do  not  believe 
that  Congres.  intended  for  institutions  to  have  to  incur  financial  liability  to  ensure 
that  these  students  receive  their  payments  on  a  timely  baais.    I  realiie  the  Depart- 
ment needs  to  have  a  system  in  place  to  ensure  that  Federal  funds  .«  not  casually 
given  to  institutions  on  the  basis  of  an  unfounded  or  unreasonable  institutional 
request.    I  do  however,  believe  that  the  Department  of  Education  is  obligated  to  have 
«  process  to  ensure  that  adequate  .nounts  of  needed  funds,  to  the  extent  practical, 
•re  readily  available  to  institutions  to  make  timely  advancement,  to  eligible  students. 

Second,  in  .ection  All(a)(2)(A)(  ii) ,  the  statute  curr<tntly  require,  the  Secretary  to 
publi.h.  not  later  than  January  I.  1981.  October  I.  19QI.  and  on  October  I  of  «i,ch 
aucceedins  year,  a  schedule  of  reduction.  Tor  Pell  Grant  awarda  to  recipient,  enrolled 
less  thfin  full-time.    These  dates,  enacted  in  the  1980  Amendments  and  changed  from  the 
previous  j.te  of  February  I.  were  intended  to  provide  adequate  lead  time  for  estimating 
atndent  award,  for  the  following  academic  year.    The  October  I  date  wa.  tied  to  the 
date  by  which  fiscal  year  appropriation,  muat  be  det  -mined,  .nd  .ince  the  Pell  crant 
Program  i.  forward  funded,  this  date  «a.  thought  to  be  realiatic.    In  reality,  thi. 
date  hao  proven  not  to  be  realiatic  becauae  the  appropriation  proce.a  has,  in  several 
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yeArs,  required  the  unt?  nf  jotic  i  nuinri  ronolnc  inno ,  LlirTeby  prnhi 'ji  t  inf.  tho  })Ocrc*./iry 
from  knowing  tho  anount  to  be  nppropriflt   1  Tor  tt"  Pell  Ornnt  Progron.  .Since  it  in 
both  confuaing  and  expcnslvn  to  pubiioh  ti^ntative  pnymont  tichpt'iilnii  brforc  iho  npprn- 
priatinP  is  TinaUEed,  I  prnpuar  t' .i    :lie  (tate  be  chcnf.cd. 

In  addition,  it  in  eq'jolly  iopnrt/int  Tor  tlie  publiihed  Bchcdulra  to  include  thonf  for 
recipienti  enrolled  full-cine.     I  luniiest.  February  I  an  the  d/itn  by  which  the  Secretary 
muiC  publish  both  the  payment  achcdule  Tor  recipienti  enrolled  full-time  and  the 
schedula  of  reducciona  Tor  recipients  enrolled  less  than  full-time.    This  chcnse  \jill 
hopefully  provide  a  more  realistic  date  by  uhich  appropriations  will  be  finalized, 
and  Cha  final  schedules  can  be  published. 

Thi'd,  while  I  have  proposed  Co  decentralize  the  Pell  GranC  Progrcm  operaciona,  I  also 
believe  chat  Inscitutions,  aC  their  opcion  should  be  allowed  Co  recalculate  ■  studenC's 
Pell  GranC  SCudenC  Aid  Index  and  to  nake  pa/cienCs  Co  sCudenCs  withouC  first  sending 
changes  back  Co  che  original  processor.    As  previously  noted,  insCiCuCions  are  currently 
prohibiCed  from  nakins  such  changes  wichin  tha  Pell  GranC  Procran,  evan  though  chey  are 
allowed  Co  do  so  under  che  campus-baaed  programs. 

As  such,  unnecessary  delaya  are  cauaed  which  only  inconvenience  Che  insCiCuCion  and 
Che  aCudent.    MoaC  inacicucions  have  che  cepabilicy  of  recalctilacin^  che  S:udenC  Aid 
Inde::  and  would  be  happy  Co  assume  ttie  responsibilicy  in  order  Co  be  able  to  p^y  che 
sCudenC  in  a  more  timely  manner.    Further,  I  would  propose  chaC  any  changes  made  could 
aujsequenCly  be  reviewed  or  audiCed  by  the  Departnent,  an  is  the  case  in  thi>  other 
provrans.    Therefore,  I  hcve  reconnendcd  a  statuCory  chcn^c  to  section  ^ll(b)(3/(A) 
which  would  allo\;  che  insCituCiona  to  perforn  ouch  recalculscioni. 

T:i  clooing,  lec  Me  note  Mr.  Chjiirman,  chaC  1  strongly  believe  in  che  Pell  Grant  PrCiVan 
rnd  chat  ie  should  be  edequcCely  funded  .:o  enc'jre  cqujil  educational  opportunity  :o  all 
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eligible  scudenCfl.    Thn  rundanonCul  purpnBci.  of  the  pro..rfln  are  sound  rtnd  it  clnarly 
h«a  benefited  nilUonn  nC  our  Notiun'o  citiacnB.    Mowrvcr,  I  Cirnly  bcliovc  thsC  it 
on  be  idniniatored  in  a  nuch  nor.  co8t-»ffcctivo  und  cfficiont  nanner  which  in  turn 
will  benefit  ell  partiea,  eipecialty  the  atudrnta  we  lervc. 

Again,  thenk  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you,  and  !  will  be  happy  to 
reipond  to  any  quectiona  you  nuy  have. 
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Ap<idnd1x  A 


Each  Institution  which  participates  irr  the  Pe1l  Grant  Program  Is  required  to 
conform  to  Department  of  Education  rj1e;  and  regulations  regarding  the 
administration  of  the  program.    The  fallowing  11st  outlines  some  of  the 
Institutional  requirements. 

1.  Advertise  and  disseminate  Pe11  Grant  forms  to  students  who  a^*e  potential 
applicants  to  the  Program: 

2.  Provide  students  with  Individualized  counseling  regarding  the  Pe11  Grant 
Program  and  a11  phases  of  Its  opnratlon: 

3.  Maintain  on-going  contact  with  students  to  secure  their  Student  Aid 
Reports  (SARs): 

4.  Maintain  Individual  student  records  on  each  Individual  student  receiving 
Pe11  Grant  funds; 

5.  Check  eligibility  criteria  on  e^*.rh  Individual  student  prior  to 
disbursing  Pell  Grant  funds: 

6.  Verify  enrollment  status  on  each  Indiv  <jual  student  prior  to  disbursing 
Pell  Grant  funds: 

7.  Review  student  data  on  each  indlvldunl  Student  Aid  Report  (SAR)  and 
counsel  all  students  on  Incorrect  or  Incomplete  data  prior  to  approving 
eligibility: 

8.  Make  Individual  award  calculations  renarding  the  student's  status  and 
actual  cost  of  attendance  prior  to  disbursing  Pell  Grant  funds: 

9.  Complete  the  appropriate  section  of  each  Individual  student's  SAR  or 
submit  computer  tapes  according  to  specified  formats  and  forward  to  the 
Department  of  Education  with  appropriate  Progress  Report  (Progress 
Reports  submitted  three  times  annually): 

10,  Coordinate  and  package  Pell  Grant  funds  with  all  other  student 
assistance  funds: 

11,  Calculate  appropriate  refunds  for  the  student  who  withdraws  or  changes 
enrollment  status  during  the  academic  period,  and  re-submit  corrected 
Information  via  the  student's  SAR; 

12,  Maintain  appropriate  fiscal  records  for  all  Pell  Grant  recipients; 

13,  Prepare  cumulative  data  on  Pell  Grant  disbursements  for  the  annual 
FISAPP  form; 

14,  Review  all  Pell  Grant  data  and  reconjUe  discrepant  Information. 
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^S^       Perform  validation  on  selected  applicants,  Including  requesting 

appropriate  documentation,  reviewing  documentation  In  conjunction  with 
the  Individual  student's  SAR,  and  requesting  re-submission  of  the  SAR 
for  corrections,  If  appropriate; 

16i       Reconcile  a11  student  payment  data  at  the  completion  of  each  fiscal  year 
with  Department  of  Education  records. 


In  addition  to  the  sixteen  listed  steps,  the  1984-85  Pe11  Grant  Delivery 
System  required  each  Institution  to  do  the  following: 

1,  Provide  payment  Information  on  each  eligible  student  by  completing  the 
appropriate  grids  on  each  SAR  Payment  Document,  using  a  Nc.  Z  lead 
pencil  (unltiss  the  Institution  normally  submits  this  Information  via 
computer  tape); 

2,  Submit  any  changes  to  Individual  students'  payment  Information  using  the 
same  process; 

3,  Reconcile  each  group  of  SAR  Payment  Documents  upon  return  from  the 
Department  of  Education. 


A  -  2 
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APPENDIX  B 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMrNT  OF  EDUCATION 
OKFICEOriHE  A5S18TANTSECRETARY  FOR  POaTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 


STUDENT 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 


7  APR  1982 


Oaar  CoXlaaguai 

On  Maroh  17  \m  began  th«  1982-83  P«ll  Grant  prootMln?  oyoU.    ir«  will 
•9«ln  b«  atrlvlng  to  provida  atudanta  and  tha  finanoial  aid  oomunity  tha 
iafornation  tad  aarvioaa  naadad  to  oparata  tha  Jail  Orant  prograa.    tfa  muat 
adviaa  you,  howavatf  that  baoauaa  of  aavata  budgat  oonatralntaf  tha  Dapartmant 
la  Baking  aavaral  ohangaa  to  tha  ourrant  prooaaaing  ayatam  whioh  will  raduca 
aoma  aarvioaa  pravioualy  providad  to  atudanta,  inatitutiona,  and  atata  aganoiaa 

tha  Dapiartaant  ia  taking  thaaa  aotiona  baoauaa  of  tha  abaoluta  naoaaaity 
to  maintain  fiaoal  raatrainta  on  coat  growth  in  our  contraot  aotivitiaa.  Da- 
tarmining  irtiich  aarvioaa  oould  ba  aliminatad  and/or  ourtailad  haa  baan  diffi- 
cult.   In  many  inolianoaa,  tha  ohangaa  which  ara  daaoribad  in  mora  datail  balow 
involva  Bodifying  a  currant  prooadura  to  aaka  it  nora  affioiant,  mioh  aa 
aanding  roatara  only  to  inatitutiona  whioh  hava  ra^aatad  thami  or  allninating 
oartain  "oourtaay"  aarvioaa*  auoh  aa  ratuming  axtranaoua  matariala  which 
atudants  fraquantly  inoluda  with  thair  applioationa  rathar  than  aiaply  dia- 
poaing  of  than  at  tha  prooaaaing  oantar.    Spaoifioally,  tha  changaa  to  ba 
aada  ara  in  tha  following  araaai 

*  axtandad  turnaround  tlna 

*  talaphona  aarvica 

*  aixty-ddy  ramindar  Studant  Aid  Raport  (SAR) 

*  atata  aganoy  and  inatitntion  roatara 

*  axtranaoua  aatariala 

*  poataga  on  ratum  poatoarda 

Extendad  ^mawMinii  *L^mm.    During  tha  lata  apring  and  aarly  aunaar  of  each 
procaaaing  oyola,  tha  voluma  of  applicationa  and  corraotiona  to  ba  procaaaad 
ia  much  highar  than  any  othai  tlaa  of  yaar*    In  ordor  to  raach  contractually 
nandatad  turnaround  tiaaa,  tiu  contractor  haa  had  to  hira  additional  ataff 
and/or  pay  ovartina  wagaa,  raaulting  in  aignificant  govammant  incurred 
axpanaaa.     In  an  affort  to  avoid  thaaa  coata,  tha  Dapartmant  haa  modified 
tha  contract  raquirananta  in  ordar  to  maintain  a  "ataady  atata"  laval  of 
affort  during  tha  procaaaing  peak.   Tha  contractor  will  hava  longar  to  procasa 
tha  peak  voluma  within  tha  contraot  turnaround  tima  apacificationa  and  will 
tharafora  not  hira  additional  ataff  or  pay  ovartina.    Thia  may  maan  appiicanta 
may  axparianca  alight  dalaya  in  racaiving  thair  Studant  Aid  Reports  (sarb) , 
Howavar,  normal  procaaaing  turnaround  tima  ahould  ba  achiavad  by  mid  to  lata 
Auguat  for  applicationa »  and  aarly  Saptambar  for  corractiona  to  SARs. 


«00  MARYLAND  A  VE.SW    WA5MINCT0N  DC.  2020] 
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Teltphona  ttrvicat.    Tha  current  toll-frea  information  service  will  be 
aliminatad  and  replaced  by  coimercial  eervice.    The  SDC  toll-free  numbers 
(BOO/423-6932,  600/352-6671  for  callare  in  California,  anJ  800/423-6872 
for  callare  in  AlaeKa  and  Hawaii)  will  be  disconnected  on  or  about  June  1, 
1962.    However,  operetore  will  be  available  at  the  conmeroial  number  213/820-2800 
to  enewar  queetione  on  application  proceesing. 

We  realise  thet  thie  toll-free  eervice  hae  been  helpful  to  many  etudente 
and  inetitutione.    indeed,  our  central  proceeeing  contractor  hae  answered  over 
1  million  oalle  eince  Febniery  1981.    Nonethelees,  the  ooeta  eesociated  vith 
the  toll-free  linee  make  it  neceeeary  to  convert  to  commercial  linee.    We  should 
note,  however,  thet  the  eane  information  eervices  will  continue  to  be  available 
except,  of  oouree,  that  telephone  celle  to  our  proceesing  center  will  be  paid 
Cor  by  the  caller. 

Sixty  day  reminder  SMl.    Student  Aid  Reporte  (bars)  will  no  longer  eutomat- 
icelly  be  eent  to  etudente  who  have  not  reeponded  to  the  rejected  SAR  which 
they  received  eixty  daye  eerlier.    Currently,  theee  etudente  ere  reminded  that 
they  muet  provide  additional  information  before  en  eid  index  can  be  calculated 
for  them* 

Stete  agency  end  inetitutlon  roetera.    The  number  of  timee  which  roetere  will 
be  produced  during  the  1982-83  proceeeing  cycle  haa  been  reduced  to  IB  productione 
rether  than  the  26  productione  we  have  offered  In  the  paet.    information  packete 
will  be  mailed  ehortly  to  ell  etate  agenciee  and  inetitutione.    Each  information 
packet  includee  e  r^eet  form  to  bo  completed  by  the  inetitutlon  or  state 
egency.    Soetere  (paper  or  tape)  will  not  be  eent  to  state  agenciee  or  insti- 
tutions which  have  not  sutaoiitted  e  requeet  form  after  the  firet  four  or  five 
echeduled  productions.    Pomerly,  all  institutiona  automatically  received  paper 
roetere.    Cbviouely,  in  order  for  us  to  achieve  the  savings  which  enactment 
of  this  measure  is  projected  to  achieve,  inetitutione  and  atate  agenciee  who 
do  not  absolutely  require  and,  for  that  matter,  make  use  of  theee  products 
should  not  requeet  continuation  of  thie  eervice. 

Extraneous  materials.    In  the  application  iifstructione,  etudents  are  told 
not  to  send  additional  materiale  %rlth  their  applications*   flonethelees,  approx- 
imately 30  percent  of  the  epplicatione  and  corrected  SARs  received  at  the 
processing  contrector  have  enne  type  of  ''extranooue"  materiel  included  with 
them.    Xn  the  paet,  the  contractor  hae  returned  the  material  to  the  etudent. 
VM  have  instructed  our  proceeeing  contrector  to  ehred  eny  material  not  ueed 
to  proceee  the  form.    Only  documents  used  in  making  a  judgment  related  to 
proceeeing  wi.ll  be  kept.    No  document e  will  be  returned  to  the  etudent. 

Postage  on  return  postcards.    In  the  past,'  the  contractor  put  postage  on 
return  postcards  sent  by  students  with  their  applications,  although  students  are 
instructed  to  effix  a  stamp  on  the  postcard  before  enclosing  it  with  their 
application.  From  the  time  of  this  modification  in  our  procedures,  those  ^^ho 
include  the  postcard  without  the  stamp  will  not  have  the  postcard  returned 
to  them. 
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F«7«  3 

If*  ar«  sure  w«  oan  oount  on  your  support  in  our  Wotf  to  tava  tax  dollar* 
in  tha  operation  of  tha  Pall  Grant  procaaaing  cantar. 

Sincaraly^ 


Edward  H.  EXmandorf 

Daputy  AaaiaUnt  Sacratary  for 

Studant  Finanoial  Aaaiatanca 

HMpa  w.  Moora 

Di?aotor,  Studant  Financial 

Aaaiatanca  Programa 
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APPENDIX  C 


PBOCRAM:      pel I 
8BCTI0H:      4l(r(a)(  I )  (A) 


CURRENT  STATUTE: 

Section  All.  (a)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  the  period  beginning  July  I, 
1972.  and  ending  September  30,  1985,  pay  to  each  eligible  student  (defined  in  accordance 
with  section  484)  for  each  academic  year  during  which  that  student  is  in  attendance 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education,  as  an  undergraduate,  a  basic  grant  in  the  amount 
for  which  that  student  is  eligible,  aa  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2). 


SUGGESTED  AHENDHENT: 

Section  411(a)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  the  period  beginning  July  I,  1972, 
and  ending  September  30,  1991,  advance  to  each  eligible  institution  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  to  each  eligible  student  (defined  in  accordance  with  section  484)  for 
each  academic  year  during  which  that  student  is  in  attendance    at  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  as  an  undergraduate,  a  basic  grant  in  the  amount  for  which  chat  student 
ia  eligible,  as  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).    Such  sums  shall  be  advanced  to 
eligible  institutions  prior  to  the  start  of  each  payment  period  and  shall  be  based  on 
an  amount  requested    by  th'*  institution  needed  to  pay  eligible  students.    Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  interpreted  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  paying  directly  to  stu- 
dents an  amount  for  which  they  are  eligible,  in  such  cases  where  the  eligible  institution 
participates  under  the  aUernate  disbursement  system. 
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APPENDIX  D 


PIOGKAMt  Pell 

8BCTI0II:  4ll(a)(2)(A)(ll) 


CUBREMT  STATim: 

(li)  In  any  ?aie  where  a  student  attend!  an  Institution  of  higher  education  on 
leas  than  a  full-..iae  basis  during  any  academic  year,  the  amount  of  the  basic  grant 
to  which  that  student  is  entitled  shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to 
which  that  atudent  if  not  so  attending  on  a  full-tine  basis,  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  of  reductions  established  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  division. 
Such  schedule  of  reductions  shall  be  established  by  regulation  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  not  Later  than  January  L,  1981,  October  1,  L981,  and  on  October  1  of 
such  succeeding  year. 


SUGGESTED  AMEMDMEirr; 

(ii)    In  any  case  where  a  student  attends  an  institution  of  higher  education 
on  less  than  a  full*'tiine  basis  during  any  academic  year,  the  amount  of  the  basic  grant 
to  which  that  student  is  entitled  shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to 
which  that  student  is  not  so  attending  on  a  full*>t:ine  basis,  in  accordance  with  a 
schpdu^  .  of  reductions  established  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  division. 
Such  schedule  of  reductions  shall  be  established  by  regulation  and  published,  with  the 
«i:hcdul«!  of  payments  for  o  student  enrolled  full-tine,  in  t'le  Federal  Register  not 
later  than  February  1,  l9^.'6,  and  on  February  1  of  each  succeeding  year. 
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APPENDIX  B 


nOCMN:  Pell 
tICrUM:  411(b)(3)(A) 


cuumr  fTATvn: 

(3) (A)  Ptynentt  under  this  sect  ion  shsU  be  made  in  tccordance  with  reguiationt 
proauliatsd  by  the  Secretsry  for  euch  purpose,  in  such  manner  will  beet  eccoaplieh 
the  purpoeee  of  thie  eection. 


SUOCISnD  AIMMIUII; 

(3)(A)  Payiwate  under  thie  eection  ehell  be  oude  in  eccordance  with  regulatione 
proaulgetad  by  the  Sacratery  for  euch  purpoee,  and  the  raquireaente  of  thie  eubpart, 
in  euch  aanner  ae  will  beet  eccoaplieh  the  purpoeee  of  thie  eection.    Such  regulatione 
ehall  include  a  provieicn  to  enable  an  iaetitutioni  at  ite  option^  to  recalculate  a 
Pell  Grant  award  for  e  etudent  for  changee  in  circumatencee  or  an  error  ia  epplication 
data  that  vould  affect  that  etudent *6  award  eligibility.    Nothing  in  thie  eection  ehall 
be  interpreted  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  require  inetitutione  to  report  to  the  Depart- 
oent  of  Educetion  or  ite  proceeeor  euch  changee  ae  uy  reeult  frooi  a  recalculation 
or  a  change. 


57-866  0-86- 
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ADDITIONAL  TESTIMONY 
OF 


PAUL  M.  OREHOVBC 
ASSOCIATE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS/ 
DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCIAL  AID 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  WOOSTER 
HOOSTER,  OHIO 


BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
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Quest ioHB  for  Mr.  Orehovec  ~  from  Senator  LoweH  Weicker 


Question  -    If  the  Department  of  Education's  Central  Pell  Grant  Processor  were 
eliminated,  what  would  your  suggestions  be  as  to  how  the  Department 
of  Education  could  effectively  monitor  Pell  Grant  Awards? 

Response  -    Let  me  start  my  response  by  admitting  that  I  am  not  a  systems  analyst. 


As  such,  I  am  probably  not  aware  of  all  the  ramifications  of  the  recom- 
mendation I  am  about  to  suggest.    At  the  same  time,  I  believe  there  is 
merit  in  first  developing  the  general  concepts  of  an  approach.    Then,  at 
a  later  time,  let  the  systems  analyst  inform  us  how  the  approach  could 
be  put  into  action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  primary  partners  that  have  special 
needs  in  any  aystem  we  develop.    Firat,  there  is  the  federal  government 
which  needs  a  system  that  can  control  the  tax  dollars  that  are  being  pro- 
vided.    There  is  a  need  for  statistical  data  to  determine  (l)  who  is 
receiving  Pell  Grant  funding  (information  regarding  characteristics  of 
applicants  and  recipients)  a~d  (2)  how  much  is  being  spent  (including 
budget  projection  capabilities). 

The  second  primary  partner  in  the  system  is  the  studen.  who  needs  to  know 
how  much  he/she  is  eligible  for  and  a  method  for  convenient  payment.  The 
third  partner,  the  educational  institution,  needs  a  smooth  method  of  pro- 
cessing the  paperwork  and  a  timely  disbursement  process. 

The  model  I  conceptualise  is  one  in  which  any  approved  multiple  Data  Entry 
(M.D.E.)  processor  could  provide  a  Student  Aid  Report  including  the  eligi- 
bility index  based  on  data  provided.    Educational  institutions  would  be 
permitted  to  function  as  M.D.E.  processors  as  well  as  service  agencies. 
There  Would  be  no  central  processor,  but  there  would  be  a  national  data 
bank     The  M.D.E.  processor  would  forward  data  to  the  national  data  bank  via 
computerized  coimminication.    The  M.D.E.  processor's  could  use  the  Social  Se- 
curity number  and  the  date  of  birth  as  the  identification  number  for  trans- 
ferring records.    This  would  provide  initial  data  for  the  Department  of 
Education. 

M.D.E.  processors,  especially  individual  institutions,  would  be  permitted 
to  change  student  data  on  the  national  data  bank  via  computer.  These 
changes  would  be  based  on  more  accurate  data  than  the  processors  (especially 
institutions)  might  have.    This  would  ensure  timely  changes  to  the  data 
blank.    Institutions  would  still  be  required  to  validate  data  on  the  Student 
Aid  Report.    They  could  make  corrections  directly  to  the  national  data  bank. 

Once  a  Student  Aid  Report  is  completely  validated,  the  institution  could 
code  the  student  file  in  the  national  data  bank  and  disburse  Grant  funds. 
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Obaervations  of  approach: 

1.  The  national  data  bank  would  provide  the  information  needed 
by  the  Department.    Because  corrections  would  be  nade  nore 
quickly,  the  data  bank  would  be  more  accurate  than  the  current 
system.    In  addition,  students  who  apply  for  Pell,  but  who 
never  show  up  for  college  could  be  located  more  easily. 

2.  Since  the  data  bank  would  have  more  accurate  information, 
Department  projections  of  expenditures  might  be  more  accurate. 
In  recent  years,  their  estimates  have  not  been  very  close 
even  with  the  central  processor. 

3.  Does  the  Department  need  to  review  all  applicants'  files  when 
making  projections?    It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  research 
analyst  could  develop  a  sampling  approach  which  would  provide 
accurate  projections.    Again,  even  with  the  central  processor, 
Department  coat  projections  have  not  been  accurate.  Perhaps, 
with  a  new  approach  that  includes  a  quicker  response  time,  the 
Department's  estimates  could  be  more  accurate. 

4.  Multiple  Data  Entry  processors  could  generate  a  Student  Aid 
Report  as  a  part  of  *-he  receipt  to  filer  which  is  currently 
being  provided  by  most  agencies. 

5.  There  should  be  significant  cost  savings  to  the  government  if 
the  central  processor  is  removed  and  the  government  would  no 
longer  be  responsible  for  generating  a  Student  Aid  Report.  Of 
course  there  would  be  expense  for  a  national  data  bank,  but  this 
should  be  aubatantially  less  than  the  cost  of  the  current  system. 

6.  If  the  national  data  bank  concept  works  for  Pell  Grants,  then  the 
next  step  might  be  to  use  this  coanmnication  network  to  gain 
information  on  other  Title  IV  student  aid  programs.    This  wc  ild 
improve  the  governments  research  capabilities  sighificantly. 

It  would  also  assist  educational  institutions  with  transfer  of 
student  aid  information  and  quality  control. 

7.  Some  provision  would  be  necessary  so  that  only  the  first  M.D.E. 
processor  to  report  a  student's  data  could  provide  "original" 
Pell  Grant  application  information  on  the  national  data  bank. 

I  believe,  with  today's  computer  progranning  capabilities,  this 
provision  could  be  worked  out. 

8.  Some  provision  for  submitting  a  "paper  copy"  of  the  corrected 
S.A.R.  would  need  to  be  retained  for  the  siaaller  aid  offices 
which  might  not  have  the  computer  capabilities  to  communicate 
with  the  national  data  bank.    With  changing  technology,  I 
believe  the  number  of  schools  falling  into  this  catagory  would 
be  minimal. 

A  very  small  ataff  at  the  national  data  bank  might  be  established 
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to  accept  paper-copy  S.A.R.s  from  these  institutions  and 
generate  a  revised  S.A.R.    For  these  few  schools,  the  new 
system  for  S.A.R.  corrections  would  be  similar  to  the 
current  system.    Another  approach  would  be  for  the  schools 
(or  students)  to  send  corrected  S.A.R.s  back  through  the 
M.D.E.  processor  who  originally  generated  the  S.A.R. 


Question  •>    What  are  the  potential  abuses  of  decentralization? 
Response  -    The  primary  area  of  abuse  with  a  decentralized  system  is  duplicate 


awards  to  the  aame  student.  All  a  student  needs  to  do  is  use  different 
identification  numbers  (Social  Security,  date  of  birth,  etc.)  and  apply 
Co  several  colleges.    However,  this  can  happen  in  the  current  system  also. 

I  would  prefer  to  point  out  areas  of  abuse  in  the  current  system  which 
this  new  system  cnulH  prevent.    7*he  national  data  bank  concept  is  the 
key,  along  with  timely  correction  capabilities.    The  individual  aid  office 
usually  has  the  most  accurate  information  regarding  application  data 
elements.    Corrected  information  is  almost  instantaneous.    If  a  prospec- 
tive student  ia  applying  to  three  colleges  and  one  of  the  colleges 
ascertains  that  a  correction  is  needed  on  the  student's  Pell  Grant  data 
base,  then  it  can  make  the  appropriate  adjustment.    Because  the  correction 
is  made  on  the  national  data  bank,  then  the  other  two  schools  are  auto** 
natically  made  aware  of  the  change.    Perhaps  the  correction  could  be 
logged  so  that  if  some  school  needs  to  find  ont  why  the  correction  was 
made,  school  (or  M.D.E.  processor)  identification  could  be  associated  with 
the  change. 

A  second  area  of  assistance  could  be  with  the  transfer  student.  By 
calling  up  a  student's  file  at  the  national  data  base,  accurate  data 
can  be  obtained  by  the  school.    Duplicate  dates  of  attendance,  corrected 
income  data.  Pell  disburaements  and  other  information  could  assist  the 
college  i.n  its  effort  to  maintain  quality  control. 


Questions  from  Senator  Hatch  to  all  witnesses  at  Higher  Education  Reauthorization 
Hearings; 

Question  -    What  is  the  proper  division  of  responsibility  between  student,  parents 
or  other  family,  educational  institution,  the  private  sector,  and 
government  in  financing  post-secondary  education? 

Response  -    I  have  no  specific  response  to  thia  question.    However,  there  was  a  time 


when  the  term  "partnership"  was  used  in  financial  aid.    There  is  concern 
today,  for  my  institution,  that  the  partnership  is  changing.    The  burden 
of  financing  a  Uooster  education  has  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
college  and  its  students.    Let  me  provide  some  data: 
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Table  #1 


PACKAGED  AID  TO  MEET  DEMONSTRATED  WEED 


Year 


ComprehenBLve  Fee 


CrantB 


Loans 


Work 


1980-81 
1985-86 


$  6,950 
11,245 


$2,874,778 
4,700,191 


$  658,614 
1,670,914 


$ 


698,525 
736,641 


T^ble  #2 


PERCENT  OF  GRANT  FUNDS  NOTED  IN  TABLE  #1  BY  SOURCE 


Year 


Federal  Title  IV 


College  of  WooBter 


Other 


1980-81 
1985-86 


19Z 
IIX 


65Z 
73: 


162 
16X 


Table  #1  ahowa  that  we  have  attempted  to  increase  giant  exp-nditurea  a«  costs  have  increased. 
Ho%raver,  the  source  of  increased  grant  assistance  to  needy  students  has  been  frotn  The  College 
of  Wooater.    In  1980-61,  the  total  funding  for  our  needy  students  fron  Pell  Grant  and  SEOG 
asMunted  to  $515,109.    In  1985-86,  we  estisuite  that  funding  from  these  two  programs  will 
asaunt  Co  $520,000. 

I  do  not  see  hov  the  College  can  continue  to  increase  its  funding  at  this  alarming  rate. 
What  this  means  is  that  students  will  need  to  take  out  larger  loans  or  we  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  need  of  all  our  students. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  WOOSTER 

Wooster,  Ohio  44691 

October  11,  1985 


Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Chairmaa 
Subconnittee  on  Education,  Arta  and  Humanities 
SD-428  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Stafford; 

On  September  12.  1985  I  presented  teatinony  regarding  the  Pell  Grant  program. 
During  the  hearing.  Senator  Pell  requested  that  I  give  some  thought  to  the  Pell 
Grant  Application  Form  and  forward  my  connents  to  the  subcomnittee.     I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  current  application  and  would  like  to  provide  the  following 
thoughts: 

1.  Fi^^^t  of  all,  I  believe  it  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  make  a 
distinction  between  eligibility  for  the  Pell  Grant  versus  assessing 
a  student's  and  family's  "ability  to  pay"  for  education. 

2.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  that  for  many  students,  especially 
the  neediest,  the  Pell  Grant  represents  only  one  form  of  financial 
assistance  for  which  application  is  being  made. 

3.  I  believe  it  is  imperative  to  understand  that  some  families,  and  often- 
times the  neediest,  have  rather  simple  financial  backgrounds.    On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  also  needy  students  who  have  rather  complicated 
financial  bac!.ground6. 

4.  With  the  understandings  of  #1.  #2  and  #3  above.  ^  would  recommend  that 
we  seriously  consider  h.  system  which  would  try  to  accotnnodate  all  of 
the  different  circumstances  that  might  develop.    On  one  hand,  we  need 
a  simplified  form  for  the  student  who  has  a  simplified  economic  back- 
ground.   Conversely,  we  need  a  more  comprehensive  form  to  take  into 
consideration  the  students  that  have  a  more  complex  financial  background. 

Additionally,  we  need  to  have  a  system  which  acconmodatea  the  student 
that  will  be  applying  for  a  Pell  Grant  only,  and  a  system  that  can  accom- 
modate the  student  that  will  be  receiving  not  only  the  Pell  Grant,  but 
other  federal  funds,  state  funds,  and  institutional  financial  assistance. 

With  all  of  this  in  mind,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  consider  keeping 
the  multiple  data  entry  concept?    This  would  acconaodate  the  schools  and 
state  systems  that  are  also  providing  assistance.    From  the  student's 
standpoint,  this  makes  the  system  simpler,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
there  may  only  be  one  application  for  financial  assistance.    This  appli- 
cation could  assist  in  determining  what  the  student's  financial  need  is 
as  well  as  outlining  the  student's  eligibility  index  for  various  forms 
of  financial  assistance. 
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Senator  Robert  r.  Stafford 
October  11,  1985 
Page  2. 


Within  the  multiple  data  entry  system,  could  we  not  start  with  a  very 
simple  application  which  would  be  completed  by  families  who  are  either 
applying  for  the  Pell  Grant  only  or  who  have  very  simplified  economic 
backgrounds?    This  core  document  might  consist  of  no  more  than  eight 
to  ten  data  elements.     In  effect,  it  would  ^e  geared  toward  the  family 
that  currently  completes  the  1040EZ  tax  return. 

For  the  family  that  has  a  more  complicated  economic  situation,  but  toay 
still  have  need  for  financial  assistance,  the  core  document  along  with 
a  more  sophisticated  application  document  could  be  required.    At  many 
institutions,  this  is  happening  already  when  determining  the  financial 
need  for  institutional  dollars. 

I  trust  that  this  concept,  although  not  new,  will  provide  some  food  for  thought. 
Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  provide  further  information.    I  appreciated  having  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you,  and  I  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  respond  to  any 
questions  or  proposals  that  you  and  your  staff  develop. 


Paul  M.  Orehovec 
Associate  Dean  of  Students 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
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Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Dixon,  we  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Ms.  Dixon.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Pell,  I  thank  you 
for  this  grand  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  this  morning. 

May  I  introduce  myself  as  La  Verne  Dixon,  a  sophmore  student 
at  Prince  Georges  Community  College.  I  am  also  a  recipient  of  two 
financial  aid  awards,  a  Pell  grant  and  a  senatorial  scholarship. 

I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  this  morning  to  the  Pell  Grant 
Program  as  well  as  share  with  you  my  personal  views  and  experi- 
ences. 

For  the  sake  of  time,  I  will  not  provide  any  great  detail  of  the 
information,  so  you  may  refer  to  my  written  statement. 

What  would  the  United  States  be  without  education,  and  what 
would  education  be  without  a  program  such  as  PeJJ  grant?  May  we 
therefore  be  reminded  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  which 
was  the  United  States  first  major  step  toward  a  program  for  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools. 

Its  primary  purpose  sought  to  strengthen  the  educational  re- 
sources of  our  colleges  and  universities,  as  well  as  provide  financial 
assistance  to  needy  students  from  low-income  families.  This  Higher 
Education  Act  included  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant, 
and  was  renamed  in  1980  by  the  Congress  in  honor  of  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell,  founder  of  the  program. 

Senator  Pell,  I  applaud  you  and  thank  you  for  your  dream  and 
your  vision. 

May  I  now  give  you  a  mild  example  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  an 
independent  student  attempting  to  survive  without  financial  aid. 
To  be  an  independent  student  without  financial  aid  is  to  live  in  an 
apartment  having  little  food  or  no  food  at  all. 

It  is  to  have  your  only  heat  come  from  the  oven  of  a  cooking 
stove.  It  is  to  wear  one  pair  of  shoes  for  2  years,  and  to  work  a  full- 
time  job  while  attending  classes  on  a  lunch  hour  and  in  the  eve- 
nings, immediately  after  work.  This  is  a  mild  view. 

Sacrifice  is  a  too  familiar  word,  especially  to  the  independent  stu- 
dent who  does  not  receive  adequate  financial  aid.  My  Pell  grant 
award  has  allowed  me  to  work  16  hours  per  week  while  taking  19 
credit  course  hours  at  college. 

I  now  have  money  to  purchase  food  and  to  have  proper  shelter. 
The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  has  been  a  marketable  posses- 
sion to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  its  recipients.  The  Pell 
Grant  Program  has  aided  people  like  myself  to  develop  proiessional 
skills  and  new  ideas  through  higher  education.  Additionally,  the 
program  can  be  considered  as  the  masters  and  Ph.D.  of  education, 
in  that  one  can  relate  to  education  in  a  more  serious-minded 
manner.  One  can  objectively  stand  back  and  survey  past  experi- 
ences and  accomplishments. 

Without  programs  such  as  Pell  grant,  America  would  become 
crippled  and  totally  blind.  The  intellectual  and  professional  growth 
of  our  youth  would  be  impossible. 

Please  be  informed  that  most  independent  students  have  nothing 
in  front  of  them  as  well  as  nothing  to  fall  back  on.  Without  your 
support,  our  situations  usually  go  from  extremely  bad  to  very 
much  worse;  so  we  slowly,  patiently  take  an  ulcer. 
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We  shall  think  of  ourselves  as  the  blind;  we  cannot  see  our  way 
without  a  walking  staff.  The  Pell  grant  is  that  staff  and  you  are 
our  eyes. 

It  is  only  through  your  support  that  we  can  see  our  way  clear. 
We  are  so  very,  very  thankful  for  people  like  yourselves  who  are 
helping  to  shape  our  Nation  through  your  assistance  in  educational 
programs. 

I  trust  that  we  shall  never  forget  the  distinct  purpose  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  even  more,  remember  that 
while  times  may  change,  the  benefits  of  a  sound  and  quality  educa- 
tion stay  the  same.  I  thank  you  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Dixon  follows:] 
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EDUCATION,  ARTS  &  THE  HUMANITIES 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Honorable  Members,  and  Staff  of  the  Subcomnlttee  on 
Education,  Arts,  A  the  Humanities,  I  greet  you  with  high  honor  this 
morning  and  thank  you  for  this  grand  opportunity  to  testify  before  you. 

May  I  Introduce  myself  as  LaVerne  Dixon,  an  Industrious  twenty-flve 
year  old  woman.  Presently  I  am  a  sophomore  student  at  Prince  Georges 
Comnunlty  College  (PGCC),  where  I  am  seeking  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree 
In  Arts  and  Sciences.  Also,  I  am  a  proud  recipient  of  two  financial  aid 
awards:  {])  a  Pell  Grant,  and  (2)  a  Senatorial  Scholarship,  awarded  by 
Senator  Mike  B.W.  Donovan.  I  am  extremely  honored  to  have  received  and  am 
grateful  for  both  of  these.  Although.  I  am  currently  attending  PGCC,  by 
future  educational  goals  are  to  obtain  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  In  Speech 
and  Communications  at  Frostburg  State  College;  thereafter,  I  plan  to  seek 
a  professional  degree. 

My  major  intent  Is  to  address  your  attention  to  the  Pell  Grant 
Program,  as  well  as  share  with  you  iqy  personal  views,  experiences,  and 
reconnendations. 

What  would  the  United  States  be  without  education.. .and  what  would 
education  be  without  a  program  such  as  Pell  Grant?  May  we  therefore  be 
reminded  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  which  was  the  United  States' 
first  major  step  toward  a  program  for  primary  and  secondary  schools.  As 
its  primary  purpose,  it  nought  to  strengthen  the  educational  resources  of 
our  colleges  and  universities,  as  well  as  provide  financial  assistance  for 
nee((y  students  from  "low-income**  families.  This  Higher  Education  Act 
Included  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (BEOG).  which  was  renamed 
in  1980  by  the  Congress  In  honor  of  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Education  Subconinlttee,  and  founder  of  the 
program.   Senator  Pell,  I  applaud  youl 
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if^  borrowfd  Monty  frm  Mttofvtr  I  could.  I  cm  clMrly  rtrntmbfr  having 
for  d1n«#r  som9  nights  onf  illct  of  brtid  and  i  9I1SI  of  wittr  or  nothing 
It  111.  At  ont  lim,  all  I  hid  wis  ont  pilr  of  shots  to  wtar  for  twtnty- 
four  months,  wttlch  I  did  wtir.  I  might  idd  thit  ifter  several  months  of 
m%r^  tht  botton  of  shots  lodttd  txactly  llkt  iny  fttt,  btcaust  that's 
txactly  what  was  sttn  whtn  I  Hfttd  i^y  fttt  off  of  tht  ground.  I  wish  to 
also  mtntlon  that  I  prtvlously  had  to  work  a  full-tlmt  Job  whilt  atttnding 
classts  on  iQf  lunch  hour,  and  In  tht  tvtnlngs  Imatdlattly  afttr  work. 
"Sacrlflct*  Is  a  too  familiar  word,  tsptclally  to  tht  Indtptndtnt  studtnt 
who  dots  not  rtctlvt  adtquatt  financial  aid.  Lift  would  havt  bttn  mort 
valuibit  to  mt  If  I  had  bttn  abit  to  obtain  a  financial  aid  award. 

rtrhaps  It  nay  sttm  btwildtring  to  makt  known  somt  of  nightmart 
txptrltncts,  but  I  dttm  It  to  bt  of  ImportaiKit  for  you  to  bt  awirt  of  tht 
•vill^  of  this  matttr.  It  Is  howtvtr  1  mild  vltw  of  how  wt,  tht 
Indtptndtnt  studtnts*  rtilly  try  and  survlvt  with  llttit  or  no  fininclil 
support  from  tht  Ptil  Grint  Program. 

On  tht  othtr  hand,  at  prtstnt,  tht  Ptil  Grant  to  mt  Is  a  valuabit  gift 
which  Is  a  kty  that  has  unlocktd  doors  to  i^y  futurt  succtss.  By  i^y 
rtctlving  an  award,  I  am  now  abit  to  work  sixtttn  hours  ptr  wttk,  whilt 
Uking  ninttttn  crtdit  courst  hours  at  colltgt.  I  now  havt  a»nty  to 
purch«st  food  and  h«vt  proptr  shtlttr.  For  the  first  timt  si  net  liy 
tihicatlonal  Joumty  btgan,  I  am  btglnning  to  stt  tht  light  at  tht  tnd  of 
tht  tunntl.  It  would  havt  bttn  utttrly  Imposslbit  to  havt  rtachtd  this 
point  In  tducatlon  without     Ptil  Grant. 

In  suMary,  tht  Hightr  Education  Act  of  1965  has  bttn  a  markttabit 
posstsslon  to  tht  Unlttd  SUtts,  as  wtll  as  to  Its  rtclpltnts.  Tht  Ptil 
Grant  Program  h«s  aldtd  ptopit  llkt  ^ystlf  to  devtlop  proftsslonal  skills 
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and  now  Ideas  through  higher  education.  Additionally,  the  program  can  be 
considered  the  "Masters  and  PhD"  of  education.  In  that  one  can  relate  to 
education  In  a  more  serious-minded  manner,  and  one  can  objectively  stand 
back  and  survey  past  experiences  and  accomplishments.  Without  prog<^^ms 
such  as  Pell  Grant,  America  would  become  crippled  and  totally  blind;  the 
Intellectual  and  professional  growth  of  our  youth  would  be  Impossible. 

Please  be  Informed  that  "most  Independent  students  have  nothing  In 
front  of  them,  as  well  as  nothing  to  fall  back  on.  Without  your  support, 
our  situations  usually  go  from  extretoely  bad  to  very  much  worse;  so  we 
slowly,  patiently  take  an  ulcer."  He  shall  think  of  ourselves  as  the 
blind:  we  cannot  see  our  way  without  a  walking  staff.. .the  Pell  Grant  Is 
that  staff.. . and  ^  are  our  eyes!  It  Is  only  through  your  support  that 
we  can  see  our  way  clear!  We  are  so  very  very  thankful  for  people  like 
yourselves  who  are  helping  to  shape  our  nation  through  your  assistance  In 
educational  programs.  I  trust  that  we  shall  never  forget  the  distinct 
purpose  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965... and  even  more,  remember  that 
while  timen  may  change,  the  benefits  of  a  sound  and  quality  education  stay 
the  samel 

Thank  you  and  may  God  bless  you.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
c;uest1ons  you  may  have. 
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Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Dixon.  I  had  ear- 
lier intended  to  ask  you  all  what  the  effect  would  be  of  eliminating 
the  central  processor  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  but  I  think  that 
has  been  adequately  covered  already.  So  that  eliminates  one  ques- 
tion on  my  part. 

Let  me  ask  you,  Miss  Dixon,  on  the  basis  of  your  experience,  do 
you  think  thut  you  are  getting  a  good  education  at  the  higher  edu- 
cational level  today? 

Ms.  Dixon.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  agree  with  your  statement. 

Senator  Stafford.  And  of  the  other  two,  your  impression  al- 
though you  are  more  in— well,  one  of  you  is  a  dean  as  well  as  ad- 
ministrator of  aid,  so  I  could  ask  this  question.  Do  you  feel  that  stu- 
dents are  getting  their  money's  worth  in  college  education  today?  I 
guess  that  is  the  question  I  vvould  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  Orehovec.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  yes. 

Mr.  ViGNONE.  I  would  agree. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Your  brief  answers  would  do 
credit  to  the  State  I  come  from,  where  Calvin  Coolidge  is  still  con- 
sidered a  major  figure  in  length  of  speech.  Senator  Pell. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Miss 
Dixon,  I  very  much  appreciate  your  sentiments.  One  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  all  three  of  you,  and  that  is,  do  you  think  that 
the  forms  that  have  to  be  filled  out  to  get  the  grant  aid  are  too 
complicated,  and  do  you  have  any  thoughts  as  to  how  they  can  be 
simplified  and  still  achieve  necessary  information  results?  Let  us 
start  with  Mr.  Vignone. 

Mr.  Vignone.  Yes,  thank  you.  Senator  Pell.  Yes,  indeed,  they 
are,  and  one  of  the  major  problems  that  we  have  is  that  the  com- 
munication link  to  nontraditional  students  is  very  poor,  whereas  a 
high  school  student  may  at  least  have  a  high  school  counselor's  as- 
sistance in  completing  what  is  obviously  a  technical  form. 

A  nontraditional  student,  a  student  such  as  many  of  those  who 
come  to  us,  look  at  it  as  if  it  is  printed  in  Sanskrit.  And  this  is  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  Department.  I  think  the  Department  at 
times  has  been  somewhat  less  than  adequate  in  its  response  to 
those  concerns,  but  at  least  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  simpli- 
fy it  but  there  is  a  long  way  to  go. 

Senator  Pell.  How  would  you  simplify  it? 

Mr.  Vignone.  I  would  simply  it  by  rewriting  the  instructions  in 

English  and  putting  together  

Senator  Pell.  Could  you  repeat  that. 

Mr.  Vignone.  I  would  just  simplify  it  by  writing  the  instructions 
in  clear,  simple  English,  and  to  achieve  that  goal  I  would  deal  with 
a  group  of  financial  aid  administrators  and  counselors  that  deal 
with  students  with  these  questions,  who  can  indeed  provide  a  first- 
hand response  and  feedback,  and  students  such  as  our  witness 
today,  who  can  respond  to  the  confusion  that  they  see  and  that 
they  feel  from  students  with  those  forms  and  the  instructions. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Orehovec. 

Mr.  Orehovec.  Yes.  I  am  most  concerned  about  the  confusion 
that  we  have  created  with,  not  only  the  extent  to  which  our  appli- 
cations, but  also,  the  multiplicity  of  applications  because  at  least  at 
my  institution,  it  is  a  rare  student  that  has  one  type  of  aid. 
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That  student,  because  we  are  high  cost,  probably  has  four,  five, 
and  sometimes  more  types  of  aid,  multiple  application  processes, 
and  therefore,  it  is  oftentimes  that  intermingling  that  is  the  frus- 
trating, confusing  part,  much  more  so  than  the  Pell  grant  applica- 
tion itself. 

I  guess  I  would  like  to  see  as  much  as  possible,  a  comingling  of 
application  processes  wherever  possible,  certainly  within  the  Feder- 
al, but  even  working  cooperatively  with  State  and  institutional. 

I  do  think  multiple  data  entry  in  that  system  for  the  most  part 
works  fine,  but  we  can  go  even  further  in  that  approach. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  Do  you  think  at  least  in  the 
Federal  program,  there  should  be  a  unified  need  analysis,  that  that 
could  be  worked  out?  Or  because  of  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
there  would  have  to  be  differences? 

Mr.  Orehovec.  I  have  got  somewhat  mixed  emotions  on  that. 
Senator,  and  I  say  that  because  my  response  would  depend  on  the 
flexibility  I  have  as  an  aid  administrator  in  sitting  down  with  the 
student  and  determining  what  that  student's  real  need  is. 

With  the  Pell  grant,  I  feel  like  I  have  very  little  flexibility.  I 
think  when  I  sit  down  with  a  student  or  a  parent,  it  goes  beyond 
the  dollars  and  cents  figures  that  are  on  a  need  analysis  document. 

You  start  to  learn  from  the  gut  what  the  student  is  going 
through.  The  campus-based  programs,  in  their  approach  and  their 
application  process,  give  me  much  more  flexibility  to  work  with 
that  student,  to  take  into  consideration  those  unusual  circum- 
stances that  happen  to  a  student. 

I  do  not  sense  I  have  that  with  the  Pell  grant.  It  is  much  more, 
cut,  dry,  send  it  in,  send  it  back;  we  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
alter  any  of  the  figures,  even  if  we  know  the  figures  are  wrcng. 

So  I  would  not,  in  an  ideal  world,  mind  a  common  application,  if 
you  will,  but  only,  only  if  I,  as  a  professional  aid  administrator  can 
work  with  the  student  and  have  that  flexibility  to  work  within  that 
process. 

Senator  Pell.  And  Miss  Dixon,  what  would  be  your  reaction? 

Ms.  Dixon.  Thank  you.  Senator  Pell.  I  feel  that  the  application 
can  be  simpler.  I  did  not  have  a  problem  understanding  what  was 
written,  not,  excluding  the  directions;  but,  however,  I  did  have  to 
refer  to  my  financial  aid  director  several  times  because  the  infor- 
mation listed  was,  in  my  opinion,  technical  to  a  degree. 

I  look  back  and  I  think,  if  every  student  had  to  go  to  a  financial 
aid  director  for  that  type  of  assistance,  then  of  course  their  job 
would  not  get  done. 

So  that  is  my  opinion.  I  believe  if  it  were  a  little  simpler,  and  the 
technical  information  would  be  limited,  that  students  would  have 
no  problem  in  filling  out  the  forms. 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  add  here,  that  if  any  of  you,  on  reflection, 
have  any  specific  thoughts,  I  would  hope  you  would  send  them  into 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  because  we  will  relay  those  to 
the  Department  of  Education  and  try  to  take  advantage  of  your 
thinking  in  that  regard.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Senator  Pell.  For  the  sake  of  our 
members  who  are  not  able  to  be  here  this  morning,  I  would  ask  if 
you  would  be  willing,  also,  to  respond  to  some  written  questions  if 
they  were  asked? 
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Mr.  Orehovec.  Certainly. 
Mr.  ViGNONE.  Yes. 
Ms.  Dixon.  Certainly. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much.  Personally  and  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
three  of  you  for  coming  here  and  helping  us  as  we  embark  on  this 
difficult  task  ahead  of  us,  and,  with  that,  the  committee  will  stand 
adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:18  a.m.  a  luncheon  recess  was  taken,  the  hear- 
ing to  resume  at  2  p.m.,  the  same  day.] 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Senator  Stafford.  The  Committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

This  afternoon  we  will  hear  testimony  regarding  the  campus- 
based  programs  that  provide  student  financial  assistance.  We  will 
also  receive  testimony  on  the  Cooperative  Education  Program,  title 
VIII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

I  expect  at  some  point  Senator  Nickles  will  be  present  and  will 
testify  on  behalf  of  S.  1537,  Higher  Education  Satisfactory  Progress 
Act  of  1985,  and  possibly  Senator  Grassley  will  be  testifying  on  S. 
1338,  Cooperative  Education  Act  of  1985. 

But  at  the  moment,  in  the  interest  of  conserving  the  time  of  the 
committee  and  in  consideration  of  the  distinguished  witnesses  who 
are  here,  we  will  go  ahead  with  the  first  of  our  two  panels. 

May  I  remind  the  members  of  both  panels  who  may  be  present, 
that  we  are  forced  to  limit  witnesses,  and  I  always  feel  badly  to 
have  to  say  this,  to  5  minutes  for  oral  presentation.  Statements 
which  may  be  prepared  for  the  committee  will  be  placed  in  the 
record  as  if  read,  and  any  addenda  thereto,  that  does  not  comprise 
a  book,  will  also  be  made  part  of  the  record.  And  I  will  reserve  to 
the  committee  members  who  are  not  able  to  be  here  this  afternoon 
because  we  are  approaching  another  vote  on  the  South  African 
issue,  I  will  reserve  to  them  the  right  to  submit  questions  in  writ- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  two  panels,  unless  a  member  of  one  or 
more  of  the  panels  objects  to  that  procedure  when  the  time  comes. 

Having  said  that  and  knowing  that  we  will  be  interrupted  in 
about  25  minutes,  we  will  start,  and  I  would  invite  the  first  panel 
to  come  to  the  witness  table. 

Dr.  Hackney,  the  president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Genaw — and  I  apologize  for  the  pronunciation — who  is  a  stu- 
dent at  Detroit  Engineering  Institute.  Miss  Ivette  Santiago  who  is  a 
student  at  Princeton  University. 

And  we  will  forebear  for  a  minute  now  and  give  Senator  Nickles, 
who  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time.  Why  do  you  not  stay  at  the  wit- 
ness table  and  Senator  Nickles,  why  do  you  not  speak  from  right 
up  here,  if  you  would  care  to,  as  a  member  of  this  committee. 

Senator  Nickles.  That  will  be  fine. 

Senator  Stafford.  We  will  invite  Hon.  Don  Nickles,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, to  make  his  statement. 
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STATEMKNT  OF  HON.  DON  NICKLKS.  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Senator  Nickles.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  for 
being  about  6  minutes  late.  I  got  hooked  into  presiding  and  that 
kind  of  jocked  me  back  a  little  bit.  But  I  want  to  compliment  you 
on  the  hearings  that  you  are  having  today,  and  I  am  guessing  for  a 
couple  of  days,  looking  at  the  agenda. 

The  hearing  on  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Educr  tion  Act  I 
think  is  important,  and  looking  at  some  of  the  experts  that  you  are 
having  today  and  other  days,  I  think  is  very  commendable,  and  I 
look  forward  to  hopefully  participating,  and  if  not  participating,  re- 
viewing some  of  the  hearings. 

I  come  before  the  subcommittee  today  to  ask  that  you  consider 
Senate  bill  1537,  the  Higher  Education  Satisfactory  Progress  Act  of 
1985,  be  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  reauthorization  bill  that 
would  be  reported  out  of  the  subcommittee. 

Senator  Pell  and  I  are  both  sponsoring  this  legislation.  We  intro- 
duced it  in  1982  as  well.  Knowing  that  this  major  reauthorization 
is  going  to  take  place  in  Congress,  we  are  convinced  that  now 
would  be  a  good  time  to  act  on  this  legislation. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  say  that  Senators  Thurmond  and  Wallop 
and  Cochran  are  also  cosponsors  of  this  bill.  The  substance  of  the 
bill  is  simply  this:  That  each  student  receiving  Federal  financial 
aid  through  the  Department  of  Education  must  maintain  a  C  aver- 
age or  its  equivalent. 

Current  law  requires  each  educational  institution  to  verify  that 
the  student  is  in,  quote,  "good  standing,"  before  his  or  her  aid  is 
continued  from  semester  to  semester. 

The  educational  institution  is  allowed  to  define  exactly  what 
good  standing  means.  Unfortunately,  there  have  been  problems 
with  this  open-ended  definition.  In  1981  the  General  Accounting 
Office  published  a  report  which  found  evidence  of  serious  misman- 
agement of  student  aid  programs  in  this  area. 

GAO  visited  19  schools  and  looked  at  the  transcripts  of  almost 
40,000  students  receiving  Pell  grants.  Almost  20  percent  of  those 
students  had  less  than  a  C  average.  Ten  percent  had  less  than  a  1.5 
cumulative  grade  point  average. 

Because  of  this  open-ended  opportunity  for  abuse,  I  believe  that 
we  need  to  have  a  more  specific  standard  for  continuing  Federal 
aid  to  college  students. 

Senate  bill  1537  would  ask  each  institution  to  review  a  student's 
record  after  1  year  of  attendance  at  school.  Instead  of  simply  veri- 
fying that  the  student  is  in  good  standing,  as  they  do  now,  the  in- 
stitution would  need  to  verify  that  the  student  has  a  cumulative 
grade  point  of  2  or  its  equivalent,  if  the  school  does  not  use  the 
standard  four  point  grading  system. 

If  a  student  has  maintained  passing  grades,  they  are  again  eligi- 
ble for  aid.  If  they  have  less  than  a  C  average,  then  they  are  placed 
on  a  one  grading  period  probation.  At  the  end  of  that  probationary 
grading  period,  the  student's  records  are  again  reviewed,  and  if 
they  have  less  than  a  C  for  that  period  as  well,  they  will  lose  eligi- 
bility for  student  aid. 
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If  they  achieved  a  C  for  that  grading  period,  then  they  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  aid.  We  also  have  provision  for  the  student  who  is 
experiencing  personal  difficulties  called  an  undue  harHs^-ip  clause. 

This  allows  the  educational  institution  to  give  the  student  an- 
other probationary  period,  if  it  determines  that  the  student  has 
had  to  contend  with  unusually  severe  circumstances  during  the 
academic  period  in  question. 

Examples  of  such  circumstance  might  be  the  death  of  a  close  rel- 
ative or  a  serious  personal  problem,  or  injury. 

I  believe  that  this  gives  the  proper  flexibility  to  the  standard,  so 
the  individual  circumstances  are  allowed  without  opening  up  the 
system  for  continued  abuse. 

In  addition,  we  also  want  to  keep  students  who  have  lost  eligibil- 
ity highly  motivated  by  allowing  them  to  reearn  their  way  back 
into  the  program.  If  a  student  reestablishes  his  academic  commit- 
ment by  maintaining  a  C  average  for  two  consecutive  grading  peri- 
ods, he  may  again  apply  for  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  ask  that  the  balance  of  my  statement 
be  entered,  but,  it  may  not  be  perfect  but  I  think  we  would  help 
eliminate  some  of  the  abuses  that  are  in  the  system,  and  help 
better  use  the  limited  amount  of  funds  that  we  have  in  higher  edu- 
cation, directly  to  those  persons  who  are  really  willing  and  commit- 
ted to  higher  education. 

So  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  Senator  Pell,  and  Tm 
really  pleased  that  he  is  a  cosponsor  on  this  legislation.  He  has 
worked  on  it  going  all  the  way  back  to  1980,  and  so  I  appreciate 
your  cooperation  with  me  today  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  in  the  future. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Nickles  and  additional  mate- 
rial supplied  for  the  record  follow:] 
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Senator  Nickles  Statement/  Satisfactory  Academic  Progress/  9-12-85 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Mer.ibers  of  the  Education  Subcommittee: 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairr.ian,  Mr.  Stafford  and  the  ranking 
minority,  Mr.  Pell,  for  giving  me  a  moment  to  address  the  subconmittee 
on  a  bill  which  tiie  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  I  are  sponsoring. 

Before  I  ^et  into  that,  however,  I  would  like  to  corr.iend  the 
suocorrT.'.ittee  for  the  extensive  hearings  that  they  have  planned  on  the 
reautnorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.    The  progranjs  included  in 
this  legislation  are  higlily  significant  to  the  students,  farniliea,  and 
universities  of  all  of  our  states.    I  am  glad  to  see  the  work  being 
done  here  to  examine  and  improve,  where  appropriate,  the  student  loans 
ana  aid,  as  well  as  the  other  programs. 

I  come  before  the  subcoirmittee  to  ask  that.  S.  1537,  the  Higher 
Education  Satisfactory  Progress  Act  of  1985,  be  considered  for 
inclusion  into  the  reauthorization  bill  that  will  be  reported  out  of 
ioL^"^S°'*^^^^®®*    Senator  Pell  and  I  first  introduced  this  bill  in 
1902.    Knowing  that  this  major  reauthorization  was  going  to  take  place 
in  this  Congress,  we  were  convinced  that  now  would  be  a  good  time  to 
act  on  the  legislation.    I  am  pleased  to  say  that  since  its 
introduction,  we  have  added  three  more  cosponsors,  two  from  our 
Concittee,  Senators  Thurmond,  V/allop,  and  Cochran. 

The  substance  of  the  bill  is  simply  this:    each  student  receiving 
federal  financial  aid  through  the  Department  of  Education  must 
maintain  a  "C"  average  or  its  equivalent.    Current  law  requires  each 
educational  institution  to  verify  that  a  student  is  in  "good  standing" 
oefore  his  or  her  aid  is  continued  from  semester  to  semester.  The 
educational  institution  is  allowed  to  define  what  exactly  "good 
standing"  means. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  problems  with  this  open-ended 
definition.    In  1981,  the  General  Accounting  Office  published  a  report 
which  found  evidence  of  serious  mismanagement  of  student  aid  programs 
in  this  area.    GAO  visited  19  schools  and  looked  at  the  transcripts  of 
almost  40,000  students  receiving  Pell  grants.    Almost  20  percent  of 
those  students  had  less  than  a  "C"  average.    Ten  percent  had  less  than 
a  1.5  cumulative  GPA. 

Because  of  this  open-ended  opportunity  for  abuse,  I  believe  that 
we  need  to  have  a  more  specific  standard  for  continuing  federal  aid  to 
college  students.    S.1537  would  ask  each  institution  to  review  a 
student's  record  after  one  year  of  attendance  at  school.    Instead  of 
simply  verifying  that  the  student  is  in  "good  standing",  as  they  do 
now,  the  institution  would  need  to  verify  that  the  student  has  a 
cumulative  GPA  of  2.0,  or  its  equivalent,  if  the  school  doesn't  use 
the  standard  four  point  grading  system.    If  the  student  has  maintained 
passing  grades,  they  are  again  eligible  for  aid.    If  they  have  less 
than  a  "C"  average,  then  they  are  placed  on  a  one  grading  period 
probation.    At  the  end  of  that  probationary  grading  period,  the 
student's  records  are  again  reviewed.  If  they  have  less  than  a  "C"  for 
that  period,  then  they  lose  eligibility  for  student  aid.    If  they  have 
achieved  a  "C"  for  that  grading  period,  then  they  will  continue  to 
receive  aid. 
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Mq  do  have  a  provision  for  the  student  who  i3  experiencing 
personal  difficulties,  called  an  "undue  hardship  clause."  This  allovvs 
the  educational  institution  to  give  a  student  another  probationary 
period  if  it  determines  that  the  student  has  had  to  contend  with 
unusually  severe  circumstances  during  the  academic  period  in 
question.    Examples  of  such  circumstances  might  be  the  death  of  a 
close  relative  or  serious  personal  injury  or  illness.    I  believe  that 
this  gives  the  proper  flexibility  to  the  standard  so  that  individual 
circumstances  are  allowed  for  without  opening  the  system  up  for 
continued  abuse. 

In  addition,  we  want  to  keep  students  who  have  lost  eligibility 
highly  motivated  by  aliasing  them  to  re-earn  their  way  back  into  the 
program.    If  a  student  re-establishes  his  academic  connitment  by 
maintaining  a  "C"  average  for  two  consecutive  shading  periods,  he  may 
again  apply  for  federal  assistance. 

I  am  sure  that  this  proposal  is  not  perfect.    However,  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  an  improvement  over  the  current  open-ended 
definition.    V/e  spend  close  to  8  billion  in  federal  aid  to  students. 
I  believe  we  have  a  serious  responsibility  to  ask  for  some 
accountability  for  those  funds.    As  one  parent  wrote  me,  "You  have  an 
excellent  idea  and  I  support  it.    In  fact,  when  college  aid  is  from 
family  funds  rather  than  federal  funds,  your  idea  is  often  followed," 
He  tells  how  his  son  failed  to  achieve  a  2.0  average  and  after  several 
discussions  with  his  family,  decided  to  join  the  navy.    Three  years 
later  the  son  returned  to  college  and  completed  his  degree.  The 
father  closed  by  saying,  "I  don't  believe  that  anyone  could  accuse  the 
family  of  not  being  loving  and  supportive  of  our  son.    At  the  same 
time,  we  were  not  stupid,  either.    I  think  the  federal  government 
would  be  free  of  guilt  if  it  used  the  same  rationale." 

Thsre  may  be  questions  that  members  of  the  Committee  want  to 
ask.    In  addition,  my  colleague.  Senator  Pell,  may  want  to  add  his 
extensive  knowledge  on  this  subject.   As  subconmittee  members  know, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  chaired  a  special  conmittee  of  the 
federally  created  National  Conmission  on  Student  Financial  Assistance 
on  the  very  topic  of  satisfactory  academic  progress.    In  addition,  he 
introduced  an  amendment  in  1980  which  was  in  the  same  spirit  as  our 
legislation  today.    I  appreciate  his  expertise  and  am  pleased  he  will 
be  a  part  of  the  subccninittee's  deliberations  on  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  subconmittee  for  this  time  and  look  fon^ard  to 
working  with  you  in  the  full  Conmittee. 
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DON  NICKLf  • 

OUANOMA 


lanited  States  Senate 

WAIHINOTON,  D  C.  20110 


IMALi  BUllNitt 


August  5,  1985 

D«ar  Colleitgue: 

on  July  31,  1985,  we  introduced  S.1537,  the  Higher  Education 
satisfactory  Progress  Act  of  1985.   This  bill  would  esUblish  an 
■c^leoiic  standard  for  students  receiving  federal  financial  aid.  We 
re«l  that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  paPticularly  inporunt 
in  light  of  the  pending  reauthoriiation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

currently,  there  are  no  specific  standards  for  academic 
performance  applied  to  a  student  receiving  federal  financial 
■ssiatance.   Each  postsecondary  institution  develops  its  own 
individual  sUndard.   When  a  student  receives  federal  aid,  the 
institution  is  asked  only  to  Verify  that  the  student  is  is  "acod 
standing"  according  to  its  own  sUndard. 

CAf)  Hflport 

Unfortunately^  the  Government  Accountir^  Office  has  uncovered 
evidence  that  many  institutions  have  inadequate  standards  and/or  have 
railed  to  enforce  the  sUndards  set.   The  CAO  survey  covered  sane  5800 
student  transcripts  at  20  colleges  across  the  nation.   Included  in  the 
[indinga  was  infomation  that  about  20  percent  of  the  federal  student 
■id  recipients  had  less  than  the  2.0  grade  point  average  required  tor 
graduation,  and  about  10  percent  had  less  than  a  1.5  grade  point. 

While  efforts  within  the  postsecondary  education  camunity  have 
J«en  made  to  Inprove  self-regulation  in  this  area,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  work  has  gone  far  enough.  We  are  deeply  concerned  that  the 
integrity  of  the  federal  student  aid  programs  will  be  threatened  if 
the  present  situation  is  allowed  to  continue. 

fiCQBcaeri  Leglalatjjm 

Accordingly,  we  have  introduced  S.1537,  which  is  a  very  direct 
[esponse  to  the  problem  with  which  we  are  confronted.   It  would  apply 
to  all  federal  student  aid  programs  included  in  Title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  as  amended. 

If  6  student  has  less  than  a       average  or  its  equivalent  after 
one  year  of  postsecondary  work,  then  he  or  she  would  be  placed  on 
P';obation  for  the  next  grading  period.   If  the  student  received  an 
average  of  a  »C"  or  better  for  the  next  grading  period,  then  the 
probation  would  be  ended.    However,  if  a  student  failed  to  earn  a  "C" 
average  airing  the  probationary  period,  then  he  or  she  would  no  longer 
be  eligible  for  federal  aid.  * 
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Two  provisions  sddrftsslng  special  oonoems  round  out  the 
proposal.  Firsti  any  student  who  has  been  dropped  from  federal 
student  aid  programs  because  of  poor  academic  perfomnce  can 
"re-eam"  his  or  her  way  back  Into  consideration  by  receiving  a  grade 
average  of       or  better  for  two  consecutive  academic  terns.  Second, 
student*  who,  because  of  unusually  severe  sltuatlcnsi  such  as  a  sudden 
dekth  or  Illness  In  the  fwlly,  fail  to  earn  the  required  grade  point 
average  may  atUl  receive  federal  aid  If  the  Institution  Indicates 
that  the  student  has  experienced  "undue  hardship." 

In  no  way  Is  S.1537  Intended  to  be  punitive  legislation.   It  only 
Insures  that  federal  money  would  continue  to  be  targeted  to  needy 
student*  who  are  serious  and  responsible  in  their  pursuit  of  a 
postsecondary  education. 

We  urge  your  oosponsorshlp  of  S.1537.   If  you  have  any  questions 
about  this  legislation  or  If  you  would  like  to  oosponsor,  please 
contact  Laura  Clay  of  Senator  Nlckles*  staff  at  4-5754  or  David  Evans 
of  Senator  Pell's  sUff  at  4-7666. 


Sincerely, 


CUIBORNE  PELL 


XN  NICXLES 
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Conpssional  Hecord 

PROCKKDINGS  AND  DEIATliS  OF  THK  99'^  CONGKEW,  FIKST  SEiiStUN 


'i'  WASHINGTON.  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  il.  1965  Na  m 

Senate 

By  Mr.  NICKLE8  (for  hlnuell  dent  again  falls  to  make  a  "C**  average 
and  Mr.  Pill):  or  better,  then  he  or  she  is  no  longer 

^J?J"  ^  "."^!y     «JWble  for  FMeral  financial  wrist* 

the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1065  to  anoe.  »"«iivi~ 
provide  standards  for  studenU  for  The  legislation  contains  an  "undue 
maintaining  satlsfsctory  progress  as  a  hardship"  clause  which  provides  for 
Mndltlon  for  assUtance  under  that  special  difficulties  that  a  student  may 
Utle;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  encounter  during  the  academic  year. 
Human  Resources.  This  clause  Is  intended  to  aUow  the  in* 

HioHn  iDucATioii  lATitPACTOKT  ntoGRips    sUtutlon  to  glvc  thiB  student  another 
ACT  probationary  period  If  It  determines 

Mr.  HICKLE&  Mr.  President,  today  that  the  student  has  to  contend  with 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  dUlin-  unusually  severe  circumstances  during 
guished  colleague.  Senator  Pxll,  in  re-  the  academic  grading  period  in  ques- 
introdudng  a  bill  which  makes  some  tion.  Examples  of  the  kinds  of  extenu* 
commonsense  changes  in  Federal  stu-  ^^ting  circumstances  which  might  be 
dent  aid  programs.  This  legislation  es-  cited  and  accepted  are  the  death  of  a 
tabllshes  a  reaulrement  that  students  close  relative  or  serious  personal 
receiving  Federal  student  assistance  Injury  or  Illness, 
maintain  a  "C"  average  as  a  condition  A  student  who.  for  academic  reasons, 
for  continued  eligibility.  has  lost  eligiblity  for  F^eral  student 

cQUBfT  LAW  assistance  may  again  become  eligible  (f 

Presently,  a  student  continues  to  re-  "®  ^  demonstrate,  in  two  consecu- 
celve  student  assistance  from  the  Fed-  tive  grading  periods,  his  academic  com- 
eral  Government  as  long  as  the  educa-  nutment  by  maintaining  a  "C"  average 
tlonal  Institution  which  he  or  she  at-  ^P^"  establishing  such  a 

tends  will  confirm  that  the  student  Is  ne  may  again  apply  for  Federal 

in  "good  standing."  It  Is  left  up  to  the  MMrtanoe. 

discretion  of  each  educational  institu-  this  IcgtslaUon 

tion  to  define  good  standing.  ^  staipUfy  current  law  by  creating  a 

Unfortunately,  this  policy  has  re-  CQnuutent  and  fair  standard  for  stu- 
sulted  in  serious  mismanagement  and  d«nta  receiving  Federal  aid.  It  adds  no 
use  of  Federal  student  aid  resourees.  pureaucraUc  steps,  in  that  an  in- 
The  General  Accounting  Office  re-  Situtlon  must  already  verify  that  a 
leased  a  study  in  December  of  1981  »udent  Is  in  good  standing.  This  legis- 
whlch  found  that  20  percent  of  the  «!?Piy,Mk«  for  a  OPA  as  part  of 
students  receiving  Pell  granU  at  10  ^"^^  verification  process, 
randomly  selected  institutions  had  less  '^^^^  commbit 

than  a  "C*  average,  half  of  whlch-10  .  ^  the  07th  Congress,  when  we  first 
percent—  had  an  "F**  average.  Clearly,  introduced  the  Higher  Education  Sat- 
thls  lax  discretion  and  Judgment  by  Wactory  Progress  Act.  my  office  re- 
some  educational  Institutions  Is  slgnif-  celved  a  number  of  letters  from 
leant  enough  to  merit  congressional  throughout  the  country  on  this  legis- 
action.  lation.  The  correspondence  represents 

PROPOSED  uQMLATioii  *  broad  cross-section  of  people:  teach- 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Pell  student  aid  administrators,  college 
and  I  offer  today  gives  a  student  re-  P"™aent8.  students,  parents,  and  tax- 
celving  F^eral  financial  assistance  a  Rf^"*.,^^  majority  of 

1-year  period  to  establish  an  academic  ^S*  was  positive,  I  would  like  to 
record.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  first  ?f  the  comments  and  con- 

year,  the  students  grade  point  Is  re-  ce"™wWch  have  been  expressed: 
viewed.  If  the  student  has  less  than  a  *^  'fther  In  North  Carolina— "You  have  an 

"C"  average,  then  he  or  she  is  given  a  Sul^^id'lffSm  #I21R?ft^J.ViJ"  'JS^  ^t*" 
wamlnff  measure  bv  belns  nlmd  nn  ¥°  !f       family  funds  rather  than 

or^Sion^  I^m  L^ti!S  ??  '""^        W«»  *»  O'ten  followed.- 

during  that  grading  period,  the  stu-  ence  with  college.  The  young  man  failed  to 
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achieve  a  a.O  average  and  after  Mveral  dls* 
euiiioni  with  hit  ramlly.  decided  to  leave 
coUeie  mnd  Join  the  Navy.  Three  yean  later 
the  aon  returned  to  coUfSe  and  completed 
hU  degree.  The  father  closed  by  saymg.  "I 
don't  believe  that  anyone  could  accuM  the 
family  of  not  being  loving  mnd  lupportlve  to 
our  ion.  At  the  tame  time,  we  were  not 
•tupid.  either.  I  think  the  federal  govern* 
ment  would  be  free  of  guilt  al30  If  it  used 
the  same  rationale.  .  . 

Bacone  College  In  Oklahoma— The  Acting 
President  of  Bacone  College,  a  school  which 
has  been  "serving  the  American  Indian 
since  1880"  writes,  "I  believe  your  proposal 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  mnd  will  be  of 
benefit  to  a  number  of  students  who  need  a 
second  chance." 

College  Educational  Plans.  Inc..  of  Dallas. 
Texas-"I  fully  support  your  efforts  to  re- 
quire an  adequate  grade  point  average  for  a 
college  student  to  qualify  for  any  federal 
government  sponsored  educational  loan  or 
grant  In  1975.  our  firm  designed  a  loan  pro< 
gram  to  provide  college  educational  loans  to 
dependent  children  of  employees  of 
corporations. . . .  The  loans  did  require  a 
grade  of  B-  of  better.  ...  My  point  In 
mentioning  this  to  you  Is  to  relate  to  you 
the  substantial  improvement  In  the  grade 
point  average  of  our  students  when  com- 
pared to  the  simple  grant  program  before 
1975.  In  general,  mnd  through  1977.  approxi- 
mately 30%  of  our  students  would  have 
qualified  as  a  B-  or  better  student.  Follow 
ing  the  implementation  of  the  "Loan"  pro* 
gram,  the  percentage  now  qualifying  Is 
Closer  to  65-70%." 

Western  Connecticut  State  College-The 
Presldpnt  writes.  "I  would  be  very  comforta- 
ble supporting  the  bill  that  you  de* 
scribed. .  ." 

University  of  California*  Santa  Crus--The 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  expressed  concrm 
on  two  points:  First,  how  Is  a  non*graded 
school  system  to  be  treated?  And  second, 
what  about  the  student  who  Is  experiencing 
severe  personal  problems?  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  legislation  addresses  both  of 
those  questions.  The  unhrersity  that  does 
not  use  the  traditional  grading  criteria  Is 
ssked  only  to  verify  that  the  student  has 
achieved  the  equivalent  of  a  passing  grade, 
as  determined  by  the  institution.  Second, 
the  university  Is  given  the  latitude  to  deter* 
mine  whether  or  not  a  student's  inability  to 
maintain  a  "C"  average  Is  the  result  of 
"undue  hardship."  If  such  Is  the  case,  then 
the  student  Is  given  an  additional  probation* 
ary  period  to  establish  a  passing  grade  aver- 
age. 

In  addition*  an  article  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  which  quoted 
the  president  of  Harvard  University  as 
suggesting  that  U.8.  education  grants 
be  given  only  to  students  with  reason* 
ably  good  high  school  grades  and  col* 
lege  board  scores.  Those  pupils,  he 
said,  are  most  likely  to  finish  college. 
The  legislation  which  we  are  Introduc* 
ing  today  does  allow  everyone  a  fresh 
start  by  glvlns  any  student  1  year  to 
establish  an  academic  record.  Howev- 
er, the  concepts  which  I  believe  that 
President  Bok  was  stressing  of  ac* 
countablllty  and  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  students  and  of  prudent  use  of 


taxpayers  doUan  have  been  Incorpo* 
rated  into  this  bill. 

riSCAL  IMrUCATIONg 

Although  there  ta  no  concrete  figure 
as  to  the  amount  of  financial  assist* 
ance  which  can  be  redirected  to  more 
serious  students,  evidence  Indicates 
that  It  could  be  a  very  sizable  amount. 
In  the  OAO's  sampling  alone,  they 
found  that  19.9  Percent  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Education  aid  recipients,  23.1 
percent  of  the  Social  Security  aid  re* 
ciplents.  and  13.4  percent  of  the  Veter* 
ans*  Administration  aid  recipients  had 
cumulative  OPA's  less  than  3  or  a  "C" 
average.  Even  if  this  figure  ia  not  truly 
representative  of  all  7,736  schools  that 
have  students  receiving  Federal  assist* 
ance,  It  Indicates  that  a  significant 
portion  of  the  $8  billion  spent  on  stu* 
dent  aid  could  be  used  more  effective* 
ly. 

In  closing,  I  think  It  is  essenUal  that 
congress  do  all  that  is  In  lts*k>ower  to 
once  again  earn  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  for  the 
manner  in  which  we  spend  their  tax 
dollars.  Elimination  of  wasteful  or  in* 
appropriate  programs  is  only  a  part  of 
the  answer.  The  rest  is  In  analysing 
and  reforming,  where  needed,  existing 
programs  so  that  they  are  more  cost 
effective  and  responsible  In  their  use 
of  tax  dollars.  This  is  the  Intent  of  the 
"Higher  Education  Satisfactory 
Progress  Act  of  1985.'*  I  am  pleased 
that  Senator  Pnx,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  Members  of  this 
body  for  his  knowledge  and  activity  In 
the  field  of  education,  has  understood 
the  importance  of  maintaining  integri> 
ty  and  responsibility  In  the  Federal 
student  aid  programs  for  some  time 
now.  In  1980.  Senator  Pxix  Introduced 
an  amendment  which  was  In  the  same 
spirit  as  the  legislation  we  are  Intro- 
ducing today.  In  addition.  In  1983.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  I  In- 
troduced this  bill  and  received  a 
number  of  cosponsors  and  positive 
feedback.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
again  taking  up  the  issue  at  this  time 
when  the  Higher  Education  Act  is 
being  reauthorized. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Excellence  In 
Education  recommendations,  attention 
has  been  focused  with  new  vigor  on 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our 
educational  system.  Although  there 
has  been  diverse  opinion  on  a  number 
of  the  Commission's  propcNtals.  there 
was  one  which  found  near  unanimous 
support.  That  was  the  recommenda- 
tion to  raise  the  standards  and  re- 
quirements for  college  admission.  The 
legislation  which  we  are  introducing 
today  Is  meant  to  compliment  this  pro- 
posal within  the  domain  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial student  aid  nrograms. 
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OAO  MltVM  IM  tim  II  tfuMo  thtmM  ooncLuttpni 

m  prttr  VA  app>y>rt  f  a  litioori  Midtmic  "wnli  on  Mtdtmie  protrtM  htvt  m  to 
Mfmi  junm  tad  a  oomiw  af        of  tha  liudani  aid  protrami.  partleu. 


PtMvaMi  ai 
•HM&aadi 
Maaffaa 


W  tafMial  la  pay  far  aauraia  atif.  tarl/  thoaa  admlnltitrfd  by  ED      ma.  A 


!5Si!?*!?!!S^"»^**'         wtulatlaiM  jn^  .  

MWmmtM  rmkmrntM^r^  UiaaanaaaUiaiaaa(hrVA.Thlt«ouidr/ 


^  Ittltlaiion  and 
adcquau.  aiand< 
ta  at  whkh  a  tiu- 
btlltvai  Uiat  BD 
'baaNtnllally 


mMHonr.  laaaifaaMMa  far  awdamU  ftuira  elianaaa  lo  both  aulhortoint  lag  tola* 
pratTMa  to  tm  MA  pfPtrim.  <aaa  pp.  i  to  Ml  promn  raauiatkSSTsSSa  pp!n 
v>i  and  Nki 

•MNMaaaAaapotamoaaa  toJSSaiSBiiSS!*'*^ 
^'Igggyg**'"*,  ^  aaadanya  pratraai    TStorMMtam^  Pramaa  atandar* 
atandai^ama^  voiA  aava  vBwS^unSnSS^^ 

artiaoto  flittadjwg  not  aitfawtog  Uialr  pm»>  atttdmUMmaklnaaatltf^^ 

!W!gf-Hg^           far  ro  Of  VA  aM  ra-  anon  to  Iha  rMulranantt  for  admlnlalarinf 

alp«iala.flwidioola«arf  notforlDaldi^  Um  thraa  agaadM*  praarama. 

atoiMtaaotr.andanaa^  Mml  afandaa  wcSidSa  abia  to  iMtlar 

aid  Kudirta  anlr.  MA  had  no  aaadamie  ooardlnaU  tlwlr  afforta  to  aittS  Madinle 

piogM  laquliaaMnta.  (Saa  PP.  It  and  14.)  praanai  wqmwuiaiita  and  monltorlna  ttialr 

Ptor  tlia  Mhaala  vhleh  had  not  anfaroad  anforaanMnt  _ 

thalr  itandaidi  far  ID  aid  radplanla.  OAO  Alaa*  atudantt  mteht  ha  aneouraaad  to 

aitlBMlad  ovarpajroMnU  of  about  $i.8«  mil*.  onfOjl  to  prDframavhkharamoraaultadto 

itoa  OAO  did  not  projaet  ovarpaymniu  for  }^  obUitlaa  and  vhteh  thasr  ara  mora 

VA  ndplanta  bacauaa  tlia  lehoola  did  not  Hkaly  to  eompitta.  (Saa  p.  SO.) 
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99th  CONGRESS  1 

18T  Session  lOtJ  f 

To  amend  title  IV  ot  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  sundards  for 
students  for  maintaining  satisfactoo*  progress  as  a  condition  tor  assistance 
under  that  title. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  31  (legislative  day.  July  16).  1985 
Mr.  NiCKLEB  Hot  himself  and  Mr.  Pell)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was 
read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 


A  BILL 

To  amend  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  standards  for  students  for  maintaining  satisfactory 
progress  as  a  condition  for  assistance  under  that  title. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education  Satis- 

4  factory  Progress  Act  of  1985". 

5  Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  484(a)(3)  of  the  Higher  Education 

6  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "according  to  the 

7  btandards  and  practices  of  the  institution  at  ivhich  the  student 

8  is  in  attendance"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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1  '*in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 

2  section". 

3  (b)  Section  484  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

4  end  thereof  the  foUowirfir  new  subsection: 

5  "(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 

6  this  section,  a  student  is  maintaining  satisfactory  progress 

7  if- 

8  "(A)  the  institution  at  which  the  student  is  in  at- 

9  tendance,  reviews  the  progress  of  the  student  at  the 

10  end  of  each  academic  year,  or  its  equivalent,  as  deter- 

11  mined  by  the  institution,  and 

12  *'(B)  the  student  has  a  C  average,  or  its  equiva- 

13  lent,  as  determined  by  the  institution,  for  that  academic 

14  year. 

15  If  a  student  is  not  maintaining  a  C  average  for  that  academic 

16  year,  the  institution  at  which  the  student  is  in  attendance 

17  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  such  clause  (3),  place  the  student  on 

18  probation  for  the  next  grading  period.  Subject  to  paragraph 

19  (2),  if  the  student  does  not  attain  a  C  average  grade  during 

20  the  probationary  period,  the  student  fails  to  meet  the  eligibil- 

21  ity  requirements  of  such  clause  (3). 

22  "(2)  Whenever  a  student  fails  to  meet  the  eligibility  re- 

23  quirements  of  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  a  result  of  the 

24  application  of  this  subsection  and  subsequent  to  that  failure 

25  the  student  has  a  C  average  for  2  consecutive  grading  peri- 
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1  ods,  the  student  may,  subject  to  this  subsection,  again  be 

2  eligible  under  such  clause  (3)  for  a  grant,  loan,  or  work  as- 

3  sistance  under  this  title,  except  that  no  such  student  may  be 

4  placed  on  probation  as  described  in  the  second  sentence  of 

5  paragraph  (1). 

6  ''(3)  Any  institution  of  higher  education  at  which  the 

7  student  is  in  attendance  may,  for  the  purpose  of  clause  (3), 

8  waive  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (2)  of  this 

9  subsection  for  undue  hardship  based  on — 

10  ''(A)  the  death  of  a  relative  of  the  student, 

11  "(B)  the  pt  'sonal  injury  or  illness  of  the  student, 

12  or 

13  "(C)  special  circumstances  as  determined  by  the 

14  institution/'. 

15  Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 

16  effect  for  the  first  academic  year,  or  its  equivalent,  as  deter- 

17  mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  beginning  after  the 

18  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator,  and  thanks 
for  bringing  that  legislation  to  our  attention. 
Senator  Nickles.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Stafford.  Now  we  will  go  ahead  with  the  first  panel, 
since  we  understand  Senator  Grassley  will  speak  subsequently,  and 
I  think  we  will  go  in  the  order  in  which  we  announced  your  names, 
so  Dr.  Hackney,  president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  you 
are  at  bat. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  SHELDON  HACKNEY,  PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSI- 
TY OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA;  AVANELL  GENAW, 
STUDENT,  DETROIT  ENGINEERING  INSTITUTE,  DETROIT,  MI; 
AND  IVETTE  SANTIAGO,  STUDENT,  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY, 
PRINCETON,  NJ 

Dr.  Hackney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much 
appreciate  your  invitation  to  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Consortium  on  Fi- 
nancing Higher  Education,  known  to  everyone,  and  loved  by  every- 
one, as  COFHE. 

As  you  know,  COFHE  is  an  association  of  30  independent  institu- 
tions concerned  with  maintaining  and  enhancing  the  opportunities 
of  students  from  whatever  economic  circumstances  to  consider  and 
select  our  institutions,  and  particularly  not  to  be  barred  because  of 
economic  need. 

I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  submit  my  written  state- 
ment for  the  subcommittee  record  and  briefly  summarize  it  here  so 
that  there  may  be  time  for  questions. 

Senator  Stafford.  We  would  appreciate  that.  As  I  said  earlier, 
all  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  automatically,  for 
the  panel  members  who  are  appearing  here. 

Dr.  Hackney.  Good;  thank  you.  I  will  talk  hero,  then,  briefly, 
about  the  three  campus-based  student  aid  programs,  the  supple- 
mental educational  opportunity  grants  [SEOG's],  college  work 
study,  and  the  national  director  student  loans. 

Federal  student  aid  policy,  as  it  has  evolved  since  1958,  has  in- 
volved, it  seems  to  me,  two  cardinal  principles.  First,  that  no  stu- 
dent should  be  denied  access  to  a  college  education,  that  best  suits 
that  student's  needs,  and,  second,  that  the  burden  of  ensuring  such 
access  should  be  shared  among  parents,  students,  and  institutions, 
and  the  public,  represented  by  the  Government. 

The  campus-based  programs  are  essential  elements  of  this  enter- 
prise. Indeed,  campus-based  aid  often  provides  the  margin  which 
enables  financially  needy  and  academically  capable  students  to 
choose  a  school  like  Penn,  where  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board, 
may  exceed  $16,000  per  year,  worth  every  penny  of  course,  but  it  is 
still  a  very  big  bill. 

During  the  most  recent  academic  year  at  Penn,  more  than  5,500 
students,  virtually  one-third  of  our  student  body,  benefited  from 
$12.6  million  in  campus-based  student  aid  programs.  If  you  take 
into  account  all  aid  programs,  virtually  60  percent  of  our  student 
body  receives  some  sort  of  financial  aid  based  on  economic  need. 

So  as  I  have  suggested,  these  programs  are  critical  to  our  stu- 
dents, and  to  millions  of  others  throughout  the  Nation.  They  are 
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basically  sound  in  structure  but  require  some  modification  in  their 
allocation  and  delivery  mechanisms  in  order  to  make  them  even 
more  effective  in  serving  needy  students. 

Speciflcally,  the  formulas  for  allotting  funds  to  States  and  insti- 
tutions are  greatly  outmoded.  Under  the  present  system,  as  appro- 
priations for  campus-based  aid  has  fluctuated  over  the  years  be- 
cause of  a  patchwork  of  ad  hoc  arrangements,  each  State's  funding 
can  be  sharply  out  of  proportion  to  the  change  in  appropriations. 
As  a  result,  flnancially  needy  students  in  certain  States  run  a  con- 
siderable risk  of  seeing  their  aid  decline,  even  if  the  total  appro- 
priation increases. 

For  intance,  last  year  at  Penn,  we  calculated  that  even  though 
the  appropriation  increased  by  about  10  percent,  our  own  students 
would  have  lost  30  percent  of  the  funds  available  to  them. 

Each  year  the  Appropriations  Committee  has  sought  to  rectify 
this  and  been  successful  at  it,  this  potentially  massive  problem,  by 
holding  harmless  each  institution's  funding. 

This  problem  can  and  should  be  rectifled  permanently  in  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Second,  SEOG  funds 
should  be  limited  to  those  with  exceptional  financial  need.  Stu- 
dents with  the  greatest  financial  need  should  have  first  access  to 
limited  SEOG  resources  in  order  to  lower  their  debt  burdens  and 
afford  such  students  a  better  prospect  of  attending  the  institution 
of  their  choice. 

The  definition  of  ''exceptional  need"  should  continue  to  include 
the  factors  of  both  family  income  and  cost  of  education  which  have 
characterized  the  student  aid  programs  since  their  inception. 

I  think  that  would  be  very  important,  to  reinstall  that  test.  In 
order  to  improve  the  targeting  of  SEOG  to  exceptionally  needy  stu- 
dents, and  help  institutions  provide  more  grant  aid  to  those  stu- 
dents, the  annual  maximum  grant  should  be  increased  to  $4,000. 

As  you  know,  an  increase  in  the  SEOG  maximum  would  not  re- 
quire additional  Federal  appropriations,  but  would  concentrate  at 
the  institutional  level  more  SEOG  dollars  on  those  students  who  v 
are  deemed  most  financially  needy. 

This  would  make  SEOG  more  truly  a  supplemental  program.  We 
also  believe  that  the  use  of  NDSL  should  be  expanded  to  permit  in- 
stitutions to  develop  new  methods  that  will  allow  institutions  to  le- 
verage NDSL  funds  more  effectively. 

Such  creative  methods  might  include  support  of  alternative,  non- 
Federal  loan  programs,  providing  subsidies  for  such  programs  or 
needy  students  in  such  programs,  or,  providing  additional  grant  or 
work  funds  for  students  who  should  not  incur  greater  debt  burdens. 
This  latter  suggestion  parallels  the  currently  allowable  transfer  of 
funds  between  the  SEOG  and  college  work  study  programs. 

For  instance,  an  example  of  this  would  be  the  Creative  Financial 
Aid  Loan  Program  that  we  started  last  year  called  the  Penn  plan 
which  makes  available  loan  funds  at  favorable  rates  to  our  stu- 
dents, not  based  on  need  necessarily,  though  it  does  aid  some  finan- 
cially needy  students. 

Senator  Stafford.  Doctor,  we  have  run  into  the  red  light  here. 
Could  you  summarize  in  about  a  minute  now. 

Dr.  Hackney.  Sure.  The  other  things  that  I  wanted  to  mention 
simply  were  those  things  that  would  reduce  the  loan  burden  of  stu- 
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dents  because  that  does  affect  career  choice,  and  those  that  would 
make  Federal  funds  a  bit  more  flexible,  so  that  we  could  transfer 
them  back  and  forth  between  grant  and  loan  funds. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Hackney  and  responses  to  ques- 
tions submitted  by  Senator  Hatch  follow:] 
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Nr.  ChairmAn  and  mtmbtrt  of  tha  Subcomaittaaf  ay  nana  ia  Shaldon 
Hacknay  and  Z  as  praaidant  of  tha  Univaraity  of  Pannaylvania.  Z 
appraclata  your  invitation  to  appaar  bafora  you  today  in  ordar  to 
taatify  on  babalf  of  Pann^  aa  vail  aa  on  babalf  of  otbar  aaabar 
inatitutiona  of  tba  Conaortium  on  Pinarcing  Bigbar  Education 
(COPHB),  to  taatify  on  tba  raautboriiation  of  tba  Higbar 
Education  Act.    Tba  Conaortius  ia  an  aaaociation  of  tbirty 
indaiftndant  inatitutiona  concarnad  vitb  maintaining  and  anbancing 
opportunitiaa  for  atudanta^  ragardlaaa  of  aocio<-aconoBic 
diatinctionai  to  conaldar,  aalact,  and  anroll  at  our 
inatitutiona.  Our  aambarabip  ia  locatad  in  fourtaan  atataa  acroaa 
tba  country  and  aa  a  group  va  currantly  anroll  approxiaataly 
110,000  undargraduata  atudanta.  in  taraa  of  total  atudant 
anrollnant  -  undargraduata  and  graduata  laval  -  Pann  ia  tba 
largaat  of  tba  GOPHB  inatitutiona,  vitb  mora  tban  17,000  full- 
tiaa  atudanta.   A  liat  of  tba  aaabarabip  of  COPBE  ia  attacbad  to 
my  vrittan  atataaant. 

1  particularly  valcoaa  tbia  opportunity  to  coaaant  on  tba 
tbraa  caapua-baaad  atudent  aid  prograaa— — Supplaaantal 
Educational  Opportunity  Granta  (SBOOa),  Collaga  irork-8tud|y  (CKS), 
and  tba  National  Diract  Studant  Loan  prograa  (ND8L).    Aa  it  baa 
avolvad  ainca  1958,  Padaral  atudant  aid  policy  baa  aabodiad  tvo 
cardinal  principlaai  firat,  tbat  no  atudant  abould,  dua  to 
aconoaic  circuaatar.oa,  ba  daniad  accaaa  to  a  collaga  aduoation 
vbiob  baat  auita  bia  or  bar  naadai  and  aacond,  tbat  tba  burdan  of 
anauring  aucb  accaaa  should  ba  abarad  aaoag  paranta,  atudanta, 
inatitutiona,  and  govarnaant.    Tba  caapua-baaad  prograaa,  vitb 
tbair  divaraa  aix  of  granta,  loana,  and  vork  opportunitiaa,  ara 
aaaantial  alaaanta  of  tbia  abarad  antarpriaa. 

Indaad,  caapua-baaad  aid  of  tan  providaa  tba  aargin  vbicb  anabJea 
a  financially  naady  and  acadaaically  capabla  atudant  to  cbooae  a 
acbool,  likf,  Pann  or  lika  otbar  COPBE  inatitutiona,  vbara 
tuition,  faaa,  rooa  and  board  aay  axcaad  916,000.     During  tba 
1984-85  acadaaic  yaar  at  Pann,  aora  tban  5500  atudanta  - 
virtually  1/3  of  our  atudant  body  -  banafittad  f roa  $12.6  aillion 
in  caapuf^^baaad  aid,  an  avaraga  of  approxiaataly  92300  par 
atudanc. 


I  vould  lika  to  nota  tbat  aucb  cbargaa  rapraaant  only  about  501 
of  tba  coat  of  educating  and  providing  for  a  Pann  atudant.  Tbe 
raaaindar  ia  borna  by  tbe  Onivaraity  -  a  contribution  vbicb  ia  all 
too  often  a  bidden  part  of  tbe  ebarad  enterpriae  Z  aentioned 
above. 

**Approxiaately  tvo-tbirda  of  tbia  1984-85  caapua-baaed  aid 
repreaentB  current  Federal  contributions;  tbe  remaining  amount 
consists  of  University  aatcbing  funds  and  our  ndSL  revolving 
fund. 
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We  hava  collaboratad  olossly  with  other  COPBR  iMtitutions  to 
davalop  lagialativa  racoanendationa  for  raauthoriiation  of  th« 
■tudant  Bid  prograaa.    Aa  you  raviaw  thaaa  propoaals,  we  would  be 
pleaaed  to  provida  whatavar  additional  aaaiatanoa  we  can  to  the 
SubooBBittaa  and  your  ataf  f  aa  you  go  about  tha  taak  of 
Btrangthaning  all  of  tha  atudant  aid  prograsa.    Z  ahall  be 
focuaing  lay  raaarka  thia  afternoon  to  thoaa  racoaaandationa  which 
cover  8B06,  CUB,  and  NDSL  but,  baoauae  all  of  the  atudant  aid 
prograaa  are  ao  cloaely  interrelated,  Z  ahall  later  mention  our 
conoerna  about  other  prograaa  aa  well. 

Ae  inetitutione  thet  etrive  to  offer  educational  opportunity  to 
Btudente  froa  the  wideat  poaaibla  range  of  eocio-eoonoaic 
circuaetancee,  we  f  iret  urge  the  Subcoaaittee  to  aeintain  the 
baeic  etructure  of  each  of  the  three  caapua-baaed  prograaa  and  to 
reject  recoaaendationa  thet  would  coneolidete  or  eliainate  any  of 
the  prograaa  in  the  naae  of  "eiaplification".    Bach  of  the  threit 
caapue-baeed  prograaa  providee  our  inetitutione  with  a  critical 
exeaent  of  flexibility  aa  we  go  about  the  taak  of  packaging 
Btudent  aid  awerde.    Ihe  loaa  of  any  one  of  the  prograaa  or  any 
reduction  in  the  flexibility  which  we  currently  enjoy  would 
diainiah  our  ability  to  provide  a  coapreheneive  package  of 
granta,  loana,  and  work  opportunity  to  tha  acre  than  50%  of 
atudanta  attanding  OOPBB  inaitutiona  who  receive  financial 
aaaiatenca.    Having  aaid  thia,  we  believe  that  aodif icationa  in 
the  allocation  and  delivery  of  oaapus-baaed  aid  would  enhance  the 
ability  of  inetitutione  to  eecve  atudanta  aore  effectively. 

Ae  you  are  aware,  Nr.  Chairman,  the  current  etate  allotment  and 
ine(;itutional  allocation  foraulae  eiaply  are  not  working  aa 
Congreaa  intended.    Zn  each  of  the  paat  eeveral  yeara,  atatutory 
language  hae  required  aodification  during  the  appropriations 
procoea  in  order  to  aaintain  funding  equity  for  both  atates  and 
inetitutione.    Ne  believe  the  time  haa  come  to  aake  allotnent  and 
allocation  procedurea  aore  equitable  and  to  eatablieh  etatutory 
proviaiona  that  conteaplate^th  the  implicationa  of  the  1983 
Supreme  Court  decision  governing  the  legielative  veto,  and  the 
poeaibility  that  future  appropriationa  for  these  programs  may  not 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  Pederal  atudant  aid. 

Aa  wae  demonetrated  by  the  need  for  additional  NDSL  funds  in  the 
Py  85  supplemental  appropriation,  the  current  atate  allotment 
formula  doea  not  treat  etudente  in  all  atates  equitably,  under 
the  present  syetem,  ae  appropriationa  fluctuate,  each 
atate'e  funding  for  caapue-baeed  aid  can  be  aharply  out  of 
proportion  to  the  change  in  appropriationa.    As  a  reault, 
financially  needy  etudente  in  certain  eta tea  run  a  considerable 
riek  of  aeeing  their  aid  decline,  even  if  total  appropriations 
increase.  Zn  order  to  prevent  such  dislocations,  the 
appropriationa  committees  have  annually,  since  1981,  undertaken 
to  correct  this  potentially  maaaive  problem.    Bad  they  not  done 
so,  this  year  Penn  students  would  have  lost  more  than  $400,000  in 
SEOG  funds  alone.    Students  in  hundreds  of  other  institutions, 
both  public  and  independent,  in  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  many 
other  states,  would  have  experienced  similar  losses  of  SEOG  aid. 
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"flw^f^^"*"'  ^  ttptcUlly  thank  you  for  your  willingntM  to  work 
with  th«  approprUtiona  coBBitttt  to  rectify  thit  problM.  It  it 
a  problM  that  Z  baliava  can  and  ahould  ba  addraaaad  ptraanantly 
in  tha  raauthoriaation  prooaaa. 

riraCy  wa  would  raooMand  tha  aliaination  of  tha  atata  allotmant 
•yataa  in  favor  of  a  diatribution  prooadura  wharaby  all  aligibla 
inatitutiona  would  ooapata  nationallvy  without  ragard  to  atata 
bordara,  for  funding  undar  aaoh  of  tfia  prograaa,    m  ordar  to 
aohiava  thia  goal*  cartain  guarantaaa  auat  firat  ba  adoptad  in 
tha  intaraat  of  fairnaaa  to  aaaura  that  no  atata  or  inatitution 
ia  panaliaad  by  a  ohanga  in  fundino  allocation  polipy.    in  thia 
ragard,  wa  would  racouiand  that  all  inatitutiona  ba  gnarantaad  or 
"hald  harslaaa"  at  100%  of  tha  funding  laval  thay  raoaivad  and 
uaad  in  fiacal  :.aar  1986.    Thia  guarantaa  would  Inaura  that  aach 
inatitution  would  ba  providad  with  funding  at  laaat  aqual  to  ita 
■oat  raoant  award  laval*    Sinultanaoualy  it  would  inaura  that  all 
atataa  and  tarritoriaa  would  racaiva  a  100%  guarantaa,  ainca  tha 
aUta  guarantaa  would  ba  tha  aun  of  all  inatitutional  guarantaaa 
in  that  atata  for  tha  daaignatad  f iaeal  yaar. 

Saoond,  in  tha  avant  that  any  of  tha  prograaa  wara  to  axparianca 
aignif ieantly  raduoad  funding  to  tha  point  whara  thaaa  guarantaaa 
could  not  ba  nat,  wa  raoonnand  that  a  anall  parcantaga  of  tha 
appropriation  ba  aat  aaida  and  uaad,  aa  naadad,  to  fund 
inatitutiona  naw  to  a  progran.    If  appropriationa  aca  adaquata  to 
■aat  both  tha  100%  guarantaa  /ind  tha  naada  of  naw  inatitutiona, 
auoh  a  raaarva  pool  of  f unda  would  not  ba  nacaaaary. 

Additionally,  wa  would  racon^and  that,  in  tha  avant  that 
appropriationa  bacoaa  inadaquata  to  naat  tha  ainisua  guarantaa  of 
all  inatitutiona,  tha  allocation  procadura  would  inaura  that  all 
inatitutional  awarda,  (and  atataa  tharaby)  would  ba  raducad 
proportionata  to  tha  raduction  in  tha  appropriationa  procaaa, 
again  with  tha  nodaat  raaarva  pool  for  naw  inaititutiona  atill  in 
affact.    Thia  proviaion  would  anaura  that  atudanta  in  all 
inatitutiona  ara  traatad  aquitably  in  tha  avant  of  funding 
raductiona. 

Whan  appropriationa  ara  aufficiantly  larga  to  axcaad  all  guar- 
antaaa, tha  procadura  for  allocating  additional  funda  auat  ba 
ovarhaulad  in  ordar  to  raatora  an  aquitabla  diatribution,  baaad 
on  ralativa  atudant  naad  for  caspua-baaad  funda  at  all 
inatitutiona,    within  tha  apacif ic  donain  of  tha  8100  program,  I 
would  lika  to  ampbaaiia  two  ooncarna,  ona   pblloaophical  and  ona 
tachnical.    On  tha  philoaopbical  aida,  wa  agraa  with  othara  in 
tha  highar  aducation  coanunity  that  tha  8B06  program  would  ba 
givan  graatar  focua  if  tha  "axcaptional  naad"  criterion  that  waa 
in  tha  lav  prior  to  tha  1980  anandaanta  wara  rainaUtad.    Thua  wa 
raconnand  that  aligibility  for  8B0G  funding  ba  lisitad  to  thoaa 
atudanta  with  axcaptional  naad,  daf  inad  aa  any  atudant  whoaa 
family  or  indapandant  atudant  contribution  ia  laaa  than  ona-half 
the  coa*-  of  attendance.    8tudantB  with  greateat  need  ahould  have 
firat  accaaa  to  limited  8E0G  funda  in  order  to  lower  their  debt 
burdena  and  ao  aa  to  offer  auch  etudenta  a  batter  proapect  of 
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cttAnding  th«  inititution  of  tbair  choicA.    ir«  cannot  concur  with 
a  dofinition  of  axcaptional  naady  aa  propoaad  by  aoaa  highar 
aducation  organiaationBy  which  tiaa  auch  critaria  to  Buraau  of 
Labor  statiaticB  of  povarty  atandards.    Congraaa,  in  aatabliahing 
both  tha  caapuB-baaad  and  tha  Pall  Grant  prograaay  diractad  that 
aligibility  ba  baaad  on  a  naad  datarninant  whioh  includad  factora 
of  both  faaily  incoaa  and  coat  of  aducation*    Such  a  definition 
of  "axcaptional  naad"  taaaina  valid. 

Na  alBO  racoaaandy  aa  a  corollary  to  focuaaing  aligibility  on  the 
natdiaat  atudanta,  that  tha  annual  MxiBua  grant  ba  raiaad  to 
94000»  in  ordart  1)  to  anoouraga  inatitutiOna  to  provide  aora 
grant  aid  to  tha  aoat  naady  atudentai  and  2)  to  reflect  tha  fact 
that  educational  coata  in  both  tha  public  end  independent  eectore 

eignif ieently  einoe  the  aexiauB  wee  reieed  to 
92000  in  1900*   Ae  you  know»  en  increeee  in  the  fiBOG  BexiBun 
ewerd  would  not  require  edditional  Federal  epproprietione*  but 
would  enable  inatitutione  to  target  better  their  8BO0  ellocetiona 
to  the  needieat  atudenta. 

On  the  technicel  eide*  we  ere  concerned  with  the  poeeibility  of 
reguletory  re-interpretation  of  the  proviaion  in  the  8B0G  program 
in  which  inetitutionel  eid  in  the  eBOunt  of  "25  per  centua  of 
grenta  end  ewerde*  ia  aubtrected  f  roB  the  8B0G  need  index.    Ae  a 
group  of  inatitutione  that  collectively  epend  in  exceea  of  $200 
Billion  annually  of  our  own  inetitutionel  funde  for  grent  eid« 
the  ConaoctiUB  BeBberebip  hee  no  querrel  with  the  purpoae  end 
intent  of  thie  provieion.    But  it  ie  dieturbing  to  ua  thet  the 
cleuae  Bentiona  no  date  with  reapect  to  the  beee  yeer  in  which 
251  of  inetitutionel  grent  eid  ebell  be  counted,  end  e  decieion 
on  the  pert  of  the  Depertaent  of  Bducetion  to  Bove  the  yeer  f roa 
ita  current  1977-78  beee  to  e  aore  recent  date  would  heve  the 
effect  of  penalising  ell  inetitutione  thet  heve  aede  eignific^nt 
atridae  in  incraeeing  their  own  grent  eid  coaaitaent  eince  th^^ 
tiae.    At  Pennf  for  exaap'     we  provide  $19  Billion  in 
inetitutionel  grent  eid  f     our  undergreduete  etudente  in  the 
current  ecedeaic  yeer*  a  1501  increeee  eince  1977-78.    He  do  not 
believe  that  auch  a  coneiderable  effort,  which  represente  elmoat 
five  tiaee  the  aaount  of  grant  aid,  in  tha  fora  of  Pell  Grenta 
end  8B0G,  thet  our  etudente  receive  f roa  the  Pederel  government, 
Bhould  be  penalised. 

Although  ay  teetiaony  hee  focuaed  priaarily  on  the  ellotaent  end 
ellocetion  foraulee  end  certain  epecial  concarne  with  the  8B0G 
prograa,  Z  want  to  eaphaaiee  in  cloeing,  Mr.  Chariaan,  that  the 
Collage  Work-Study  and  HDSL  Progreae  are  no  leee  iaportant  to  us. 
Zneofer  ae  Collage  Work-Study  ie  concerned,  except  foe  certain 
BOdificetione  in  the  foraulee,  we  believe  it  ie  a  aodel  federal 
prograa  thet  ebould  be  expended  end  funded  at  the  higheet 
poeeible  levele.    CW8  ie  critically  iaportant  aa  a  aechaniam 
which  anablee  aore  then  3000  etudente  at  Pann,  and  millions 
throughout  the  nation,  to  finance  their  educetion  without 
incurring  increasing  levels  of  debt. 
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For  th«  National  Diraot  studant  Loan  progran,  wa  raoosBand  that 
tha  ND8L  ravolving  fund  ba  aada  a  pamanant  financial  aid 
raiourca  at  tha  inatitutional  laval  and  that  additional 
flaxibility  ba  providad  in  tha  uaa  of  fundi  for  financial  aid  and 
iw*?  SSE^!*'*  Chair aanr  com  baa  raooaaadad 

that  HDSL  ba  aargad  with  othar  fadaral  loan  prograaa  in  tha 
intaraat  of  uniforaity  and  aiaplioityr  butr  In  tha  currant 
anvironaant,  wa  ara  oonvincad  by  tha  arguaant  that  today 
an  inatitution  raquiraa  tha  aaxlaua  dagraa  of  flaxibility  in 
ordar  to  davalop  financial  aid  policiaa  and  prograaa  that  aaat 
tha  naada  of  atudanta  f  roa  ao  aany  divaraa*  aooio-aoonoaic 
circuaatancaa.    HDSL  oontinuaa  to  proTida  aucb  an  option* 

It  ia  in  tha  apirit  of  davaloping  and  iaproving  thia  flaxibility 
that  wa  alBO  racoaaand  that  tha  uaa  of  HDSL  f  unda  ba  axpandad  to 
parait  inatitutiona,  within  cartain  liaitar  to  aaak  naw  uaaa  of 
NBSL  funda  that  will  allow  ua  to  lavaraga  affactivaly  thaaa 
program  dollars.    An  institution  aightr  for  axaaplar  aaka  uaa  of 
tha  funda  in  vsys  thati  (1)  aaaiat  in  tha  davalopaant  and  aupport 
of  altarnativa,  non-fadaral  loan  prograaai  or  (2)  aaaiat  tha 
naadiaat  atudant  by  providing  aubaidiaa  for  auch  prograaai  or  (3) 
in  apacial  caaaa  would  aaka  additional  grant  or  work  dollara 
availabla  to  atudanta  who  ahould  not  ba  in  tha  poaition  of 
aaauaing  axcaaaiva  dabt  burdana.    m  thaaa  and  futura  tiaaa,  all 
of  ua  who  provida  financial  aid  to  atudanta  auat  adapt  by 
bacoaing  incraaaingly  craativa  and  flaxibla.    Such  additional 
capabilitiaa  within  HDSL  would  aaaiat  ua  graatly  in  that  affort. 

Aa  an  axaapla  of  what  naw  capabilitiaa  aight  ba  poaaibla 
with  incraaaad  HDSL  flaxibility,  1  would  lika  to  briafly  aantion 
our  "pann  Plan".    Two  yaara  agor  in  an  anvironaant  of 
unpradiotabiiity  aa  to  tha  diraction  of  fadaral  atudant  aidr  tha 
Univaraity  of  pannaylvania  davalopad  thia  craativa  financing  plan 
for  halping  atudanta  acroaa  tha  inooaa  apactrua  aaat  tha  ooata  of 
a  pann  aducation.    Vha  Pann  Plan,  baokad  by  tha  Univaraity'a 
andowaant,  providaa  low-intaraat  financing  for  approxiaataly  2000 
Of  our  undargraduata  atudanta.    Thia  haa  not  baan  undarUkan 
without  conaidarabia  inatitutional  coata  for  othar  activitiaa  of 
tha  univaraity,  but  atudant  aid  ia,  and  will  continua  to  ba,  a 
principal  priority  for  Pann.    Thia  ia  not  a  pcograaa  that  can 
currantly  ba  aaaily  undartakan  for  all,  or  avan  aany, 
inatitutiona.    But  tha  kind  of  flaxibility  wa  hava  racoaaandad 
for  uaing  ND8L  funda  in  craativa  wayB,oould  halp  lavaraga  non- 
Padaral  dollara  for  atudant  aid   and  aaka  prograaa  lika  tha  Pann 
Plan  aora  raadily  availabla. 

Finally,  Nr.  Chairman,  I  would  lika  to  aay  a  faw  worda  about  tha 
ralationahipa  among  tha  fadaral  grant  and  loan  programs,  wa 
ara  daaply  eoncarnad  with  tha  aroding  raal  valua  of  Fadaral  grant 
aid,  and  with  tha  ralatad  affact  of  thia  raal  daclina  -  tha 
growing  loan  burdana  baing  facad  by  our  atudanta  aa  thay  quickly 
axhauat  their  maximuB  limita  undar  tha  Gqarantaad  studant  loan 
program  and  turn  to  aupplamantal  borrowing  to  halp  tham  maat 
thair  coata.    Incraaaing  tha  maximum  Pall  Grant  would  ba 
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■pvctrum  of  backgraundmi  through  dvvvlopmvnt  oi  •Mp«rtiM»  in 
thorn*  mpvcial  arvam  of  tvchnical  knowlvdg*  critical  to  mainte- 
nanc*  of  a  mtrong  national  Omimnmm,  vigoroum  vconomic  growth, 
and  improvvmvnt  in  th»  quality  of  lif*  for  all  Am«ricanm|  and 
through  th»  mocial  and  vconomic  mobility  which  th«  broadvmt 
rang*  of  educational  opportunitivm  makvm  pommibl*. 

Ths  bvnvfit  to  th»  privat*  mvctor,  takvn  am  a  wholv,  im 
•■■•ntially  th»  sam*  am  th»  bvnvfit  to  mocivty  at  larg*. 
Particular  organizationm  may  rvap  a  mpvcial  bvnvflt  through 
support  of  mpvclfic  mtudvntm  or  groupm  of  mtudvnts. 

Our  philomophy  im  that  th»  primary  rvmponmibi 1 ity  for  fi- 
nancing a  Btudvnt'm  highvr  education  livs  with  th»  mtudvnt  and 
•his  family.     By  primary  I  mean,  of  courmv,  that  thvsv  ar»  th» 
first  rVBourcvm  to  b»  tapp»d|  mine*  th»  r»»ourc»m  that  familivm 
hav*  at  th»ir  dimpomal  vary,  th»y  may  not  b»  th»  primary  sourc* 
in  tvrms  of  actual  dollar  amountm  for  many  familivs.  Studvnt 
and  family  rvmourcvm  includ*  not  only  th»  family'm  current 
r«Bourc«B,  but  almo  th»  mtudvnt'm  varningB  and  educational  bor- 
rowing.    Th»  latt»r  rvlatvm  to  Senator  Hatch'*  mrcond  question, 
on  packaging,  and  I  will  addrvmm  thvm  further  at  that  point. 

Aftvr  th«  mtudvnt  and  family,  th»  mtudvnt's  institution  is 
th«  nvMt  Bourc*  of  funding  to  which  rvcourmo  mhould  bm  mad». 
IndMd,  if  institutional  rsmourcvm  wvre  mufficient  to  covvr  th* 
diff«r«nc«  batwMn  educational  costs  and  studvnt  and  family 
r«Bourc«B,  governmental  support  would  not  b«  neommary.  Unfor- 
tunately, thlB  im  not  the  case,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  source  of  revenue  most  controllable  by  institu- 
tions is  tuition.     It  is  difficult  for  institutions  to  Increase 
their  financial  aid  resources  through  tuition  increases,  since 
such  increases  drive  up  their  students'  aggregate  needs  at  the 
same  time.    Federal  aid  policies  should  provide  incentives, 
rather  than  disincentives,  for  institutional  aid  programs.  In 
particular,  the  mechanism  for  allocating  federal  campus-based 
funds  should  not  reduce  institutional  need  by  the  amount  of  the 
institution's  own  aid  enpendi tures. 

The  role  of  government  is  a  residual  one,  to  provide  the 
support  necessary  to  cover  those  educational  eNpenses  that  can- 
not reasonably  be  met  from  family  and  institutional  sources. 
Mhile  residual,  this  role  is  of  crucial  importance,  since  it 
ensures  that  the  overall  goal  of  providing  our  students  with 
access  to  a  broad  range  of  educational  opportunities  regardless 
of  economic  status  is  achieved. 

Although  national  financial  aid  policy  cannot  depend  on 
private  sector  involvement,  government  policies  should  encourage 
and  provide  incentives  for  such  support. 
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2) 


th«  proper  balance  between  loane,  grante, 
and  work  in  financial  aid  packagem  in 
order  to  ensure  a  student's  maximization 
of  his  educationi 


In  line  with  the  philosophy  that  students  (along  with  their 
parents)  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  financing  their 
education,  we  feel  that  work  and  loans  should  constitute  the 
base  of  students'  financial  aid,  with  grants  covering  needs  in 
excess  of  what  work  and  loans  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
cover.    Mhat  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  work  is  limited  by 
the  amount  of  hours  a  student's  academic  load  permits  him  or  her 
to  work,  as  well  as  by  the  availability  of  summer  employment 
opportunities.     Mhat  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  student 
borrowing  is  limited  by  what  level  of  debt  it  is  realistic  to 
expect  a  student  to  manage  after  graduation.    We  need  to  be  sen- 
sitive also  to  the  effect  that  educational  indebtedness  may  have 
on  our  students'  career  choices,  pushing  them  into  paths  that 
offer  the  greatest  immediate  monetary  rewards,  at  the  expense  of 
public  service  opportunities.     Extended  repayment  periods,  with 
lower  monthly  payments,  such  as  would  be  provided  by  loan  con- 
solidation programs,  would  affect  the  level  of  manageable  debt. 
So  also  would  income-contingent  repayment  provisions,  which 
would  bring  borrowers'  annual  payments  into  some  rational 
relationship  to  their  income. 

The  concept  of  work  and  loan  forming  the  base  of  financial 
aid  might  be  incorporated  in  the  campus-based  aid  allocation 
process  by  building  in  a  per-student  self-help  expectation.  A 
similar  expectation  might  be  incorporated  in  the  Pell  Grant 
Program. 


I  feel  strongly  that  campus-based  programs  play  a  criti- 
cally-important role  in  the  overall  aid  process.    Decisions  made 
via  computer  at  a  central  location  must,  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, be  based  on  a  much  less  comprehensive  evaluation  of  a 
student's  and  family's  ability  to  pay  than  those  made  by  trained 
financial  aid  personnel  who  may  have  substantially  more  infor- 
mation at  their  command,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  of  direct 
contact  with  the  applicant.     Campus-based  programs,  especially 
CMS  Sc  SEOG,  should  be  retained  and  expanded. 

The  Pell  Brant  delivery  system,  as  currently  constituted, 
is  unduly  complex  and  burdensome,  both  for  financial  aid  offices 
and  for  students,  and  is  costly  as  well.    Mhile  the  Department 


3)     whether  or  not  more  resources  for  finan- 
cial aid  should  be  channeled  to  insti- 
tutions  for  disbursement  through  them  to 
students  and  why| 
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of  Education's  initiativem  in  the  area  of  electronic  data  trans 
fer  may  eliminate  some  of  the  overwhelming  volumes  of  paperwork 
that  now  exists,  careful  consideration  ought  to  be  given  to 
decentralization  of  the  delivery  system. 


I  certainly  support  the  idea  that  scarce  aid  resources 
should  be  targeted  at  students  who  are  benefitting  from  their 
education,  and  making  satisfactory  academic  progress.     My  one 
reservation  in  regard  to  a  national  standard  of  academic 
progress  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  academic  curricula  and 
standards  are  not  uniformly  rigorous  among  schools.     I  also 
feel  that  any  academic  progress  policy  should  provide  for  a 
sufficient  probationary  period  to  account  for  the  student  who, 
because  of  family,  health,  or  other  problems,  may  have  one  "bad 
semester  or  year. 

I  feel  strongly  that  federal  aid  programs  at  the  undergrad- 
uate level  should  continue  to  have  a  need  criterion,  and  not  be 
based  on  academic  criteria  only.     I  am  enclosing  the  corrected 
transcript  of  proceedings. 


4)  whether  or  not,  and  how,  greater  concern 
with  a  student's  educational  achievement 
levels  should  be  made  a  part  of  criteria 
for  financial  aid. 


Enclosure 
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Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor.  I  should  have 
said  we  have  this  little  sytem  borrowed  from  traffic  cop  control, 
and  it  is  green  for  5  minutes  and  then  it  is  red.  So,  Ms.  Genaw.  I 
hope  I  have  pronounced  your  name  properly.  You  are  about  to  go 
on  the  green. 

Ms.  Genaw.  Hello.  My  name  is  Avanell  Genaw.  I  am  28  years 
old,  married,  and  the  mother  of  two  boys.  I  was  born  in  Michigan 
though  I  spent  10  years  of  my  childhood  in  Ohio. 

My  interests,  when  I  was  younger,  were  in  ballet,  piano,  and 
mathematics.  When  I  reached  my  teens,  I  moved  back  to  Michigan. 

My  interests  changed  as  I  entered  junior  high  and  high  school.  I 
enjoyed  drafting  and  calculus,  and  anything  to  do  with  computers. 
I  am  a  high  school  graduate,  but  due  to  the  lack  of  information  and 
finances,  was  not  able  to  continue  my  education  at  that  time. 

I  worked  and  lived  on  my  own  for  several  years,  met  my  hus- 
band, married,  and  bought  a  home  in  Wyandotte,  MI. 

In  1983,  I  started  investigating  the  possibility  of  advancing  my 
education.  I  decided  a  technical  school  would  give  me  the  training  I 
wanted.  Interviewing  and  testing  at  Detroit  Engineering  Institute, 
I  found  I  was  best  suited  for  their  electronics  program. 

Currently,  I  am  finishing  a  3-year  course,  and  the  reason  I  was 
able  to  continue  my  education  were  SEOG,  Pell  grants,  and  guar- 
anteed student  loans,  which  were  available  to  me.  Eventually,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  career  in  system  and  program  analysis,  but 
without  any  help  from  these  types  of  programs,  I  will  not  be  able 
to  continue  for  my  degree. 

So  far,  the  Federal  help  that  I  have  received  has  been  well 
needed.  Besides  myself,  my  husband  enrolled  for  1  year  and  was 
able  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  these  programs. 

During  the  last  6  months  of  his  schooling,  I  took  time  off  and 
worked  because  financially,  it  was  impossible  for  us  both  to  go  at 
the  same  time.  Once  he  finished  the  1-year  program,  I  returned  to 
school. 

This  aid  basically  made  the  difference  between  going  to  school  or 
not.  We,  as  a  society  whose  industrial  needs  are  changing  now, 
need  to  retrain  and  learn  new  ways  of  making  a  living. 

Most  people  on  a  lower  income  cannot  afford  to  go  to  school  even 
if  they  have  the  capability.  Student  loans  have  to  be  paid  back,  nat- 
urally, but  if  there  were  more  federally  based  programs,  grant  pro- 
grams, the  amount  on  loans  would  be  smaller. 

The  first  5  to  10  years  of  my  employment  will  also  be  spent 
paying  a  large  loan.  If  I  continue  for  my  degree  the  amount  is  dou- 
bled. With  Pell  and  SEOG  money,  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to 
continue  my  education.  These  types  of  programs  are  very  impor- 
tant for  the  future  students  of  trade  and  technical  schools. 

Sometimes,  when  we  are  capable  and  wish  to  educate  ourselves 
further  to  better  ourselves  and  contribute  more  to  society,  our  eco- 
nomic situation  will  not  allow  us  to. 

That  is  why  I  strongly  support,  and  am  thankful  for  any  SEOG 
or  Pell  grants  available.  Through  this  help,  I  can  realize  my  dream 
of  being  better  educated. 

That  leads  to  steady,  secure  careers.  It  also  assures  my  children 
of  a  secure  home  when  there  is  future  employment  ahead. 
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QueationB  from  Senator  Hatch  to  all  vltneases  at  Higher  Education  Reauthorization 


Please  give  me  your  thoughts,  as  you  choose,  on  any  or  all  of  the  follovlng 


1)  the  proper  divioion  of  reBponsibllity  betveen  student,  parents  or  other 
family,  educational  institution,  the  private  sector,  and  government  In 
financing  post-secondary  education; 

2)  the  proper  balance  betveen  loons,  grants,  and  vork  in  financial  aid  packages 
in  order  to  ensure  a  student's  maximization  of  his  education; 

3)  vhether  or  not  more  resources  for  financial  aid  should  be  channeled  to 
institutions  for  disburse.**ent  through  them  to  students  and  vhy;  and 

U)    vhether  or  not,  and  hov,  greater  concern  vith  a  student's  educational 
achievement  levels  should  be  made  a  part  of  criteria  for  financial  aid. 


hearings : 


problems: 
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October  9,  1985 


United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Educationi  Arts  k  Humanities 
SD-428  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Wasbington,  D.C.  20510 

To  Wbom  It  May  Concern: 

Attacbed  is  tbe  transcript  of  my  remarks  to  tho  Subcommittee  on 
September  12,  1985.    Corrections,  both  minor,  are  on  pp.  72  and 


In  response  to  Senator  Hatch's  question  91,  I  tbink  for  tbe 
dependent  student,  tbe  parents  should  have  first  responsibility. 
If  tbe  parents  are  economically  unable  to  uphold  that  obligation, 
then  depending  on  the  degree  of  need,  the  responsibility  can  be 
divided  between  tbe  student  himself  or  herself  and  the  educational 
institution,  tbe  private  sector,  and  tbe  government. 

In  response  to  Senator  Hatch's  question  12,  I  can  always  appreciate 
a  good  budget,  and  if  schooling  were  more  balanced  in  tbe  financial 
aid  packages,  there  would  be  a  considerable  amount  of  decreases  in 
student  loans.    Tbe  main  reasons  for  loans  then  would  be  towards 
supplies,  books,  transportation,  and  other  school  expenses. 

In  response  to  Senator  Hatch's  question  14,  I  think  it  is  long  past 
due,  establishing  the  2.0  requirement  might  also  remind  the  student 
that  this  financial  help  must  not  be  taken  for  granted.    It  might 
also  induce  the  student  to  he  an  achiever  where  otherwise  he  or  she 
would  just  "get  by". 

Slpcerely,  yn 


Electronic  Engineering  Design  Technology 
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Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed.  Miss  Santiago, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  !iear  from  you. 

Ms.  Santiago.  Distinguished  members  of  the  committee,  thank 
you  for  this  privilege  in  allowing  me  to  present  my  concerns  over  a 
very  important  aspect  of  my  life,  my  education. 

I  feel  that  my  concerns  will  be  an  honest  representation  of  the 
concerns  of  most  students  who  require  aid  for  continuing  and  com- 
pleting their  education. 

I  am  Ivette  Santiago  and  I  am  a  senior  at  Princeton  University.  I 
am  from  a  family  of  five,  myself,  my  mother,  and  three  sisters. 

My  mother's  profession  is  a  teacher  of  bilingual  education  for  the 
Trenton,  NJ  board  of  education.  She  graduated  from  Rider  College 
during  my  freshman  year  in  Princeton. 

I  have  an  older  sister  who  is  also  a  graduate.  She  graduated  from 
Douglass  College,  part  of  Rutgers  University.  One  of  my  younger 
sisters  is  following  in  my  mother's  footsteps  and  studying  at  Rider 
College,  and  the  youngest  has  2  years  before  she  graduates.  She  in- 
tends to  go  to  an  Ivy  League  school,  too. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  I  an*  a  very  high  need  student, 
as  are  my  sisters,  and  my  mother.  All  lae  members  of  my  family 
realize  that  we  could  not  have  attended  any  university  if  it  were 
not  for  the  opportunities  that  exist  in  the  Unit«»d  States  for  obtain- 
ing a  strong  higher  education. 

Princeton  definitely  would  have  been  unmanageable  for  us  with- 
out this  opportunity,  and  therefore,  it  would  have  been  just  a 
dream  for  me. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  at  this  point  to  have  been  born  and  edu- 
cated during  a  time  when  these  opportunities  were  available,  for  I 
realize  that  the  options  my  mother  had  during  her  youth  were  lim- 
ited. In  fact  for  all  practical  purposes,  they  were  nonexistent. 

Despite  the  economic  barriers  that  she  faced,  she  did  continue  to 
educate  herself,  but  it  was  through  great  sacrifice  on  her  part,  a 
sacrifice  my  sisters  and  I  shared. 

As  a  high  aid  student  I  am  qualified  to  receive  various  forms  of 
support  to  continue  my  education.  I  receive  scholarship  loans  and 
college  work  study.  The  last  of  these  three  components  of  my  finan- 
cial aid  package  shall  be  the  topic  of  this  testimony. 

The  opportunity  to  work  is  very  important  to  me  as  it  enables 
me  to  keep  my  loans  to  a  minimum.  College  work  study  is  not  only 
important  because  it  provides  me  with  a  job  from  which  I  receive 
an  income  that  enables  me  to  pay  my  tuition  and  other  expenses, 
but  it  also  gives  me  exposure  to  a  range  of  experiences  that  may 
not  have  existed,  if  work  study  was  not  a  part  of  my  financial  aid 
package.  During  my  3  years,  I  have  worked  in  the  dining  facilities 
at  Princeton  as  a  research  assistant  for  a  professor  in  anthropolo- 
gy, and  as  an  assistant  in  the  development  office. 

Along  with  my  summer  employment,  I  have  earned  over  $6,000 
in  the  past  3  years  to  support  my  education. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  re- 
authorization of  the  College  Work  Study  Program  as  I  wish  to  see 
it  continue.  It  has  been  very  important  to  my  education  and  I  feel 
it  has  potential  in  helping  students  even  more  than  it  does  now. 
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Distinguished  members  of  the  Committee ,  thank  you  for  this 
privilege  in  allowing  me  to  present  my  concerns  over  a  very 
important  aspect  of  my  life,  my  education.  I  feel  that  my 
concerns  will  be  an  honest  representation  of  the  cor;:.erns  of 
roost  students  who  require  aid  for  continuing  and  completing 
their  education. 

I  am  Ivette  D.  Santiago  and  I  am  a  senior  at  Princeton 
University.  I'm  from  a  family  of  five,  myself,  my  mother  and  my 
three  sisters.  My  mother's  profession  is  a  teacher  of  bi*lingual 
education  for  the  Trenton,  N.J.  Board  of  Education;  she  graduated 
from  Rider  College  during  my  freshman  year  at  Princeton.  I  have 
an  older  sister  who  is  a  graduate  of  Douglass  College,  part  of 
Rutgers  University.  One  of  my  younger  sisters  is  following  my 
mother's  footsteps  and  studying  at  Rider  College  and  my  youngest 
sister  has  two  years  before  she  graduates  from  high  school.  She 
has  hopes  of  attending  an  Ivy  League  university. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  I  am  a  high  need 
student,  as  are  my  sisters.  Whatever  the  reason  for  our  economic 
situation,  we  realize  that  we  could  not  have  attended  any 
university  if  it  were  not  for  the  opportunities  that  exist  in 
the  United  States  for  obtaining  a  strong  higher  education. 
Princeton  definitely  would  have  been  unmanageable  without  this 
opportunity.  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  have  been  born  and 
educated  during  a  time  when  this  opportunity  is  available, 
for  I  realize  that  the  options  my  mother  had  during  her  youth 
were  limited,  in  fact,    for    all    practical    purposes,    they  were 
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non-existent.  Despite  the  economic  barriers  that  she  faced,  she 
did  continue  to  educate  herself,  but  it  was  through  great 
sacrifice  on  her  part;  a  sacrifice  ray  sisters  and  I  shared  in, 

AS  a  high  aid  student  I  ara  qualified  to  receive  various 
forms  of  support  to  continue  ray  education.  i  receive  scholar- 
ship, loans  and  College  work  Study,  The  last  of  these  three 
components  of  my  financial  aid  package  shall  be  the  topic  of  my 
testimony.  The  opportunity  to  work  is  very  important  to  me  as  it 
enables  me  to  keep  my  loans  to  a  minimum. 

College  work  Study  is  not  only  important  because  it  provides 
roe  with  a  job  from  which  I  receive  an  income  that  enables  me  to 
pay  for  my  tuition  and  other  expenses,  it  also  gives  me  exposure 
to  a  range  of  experiences  that  may  not  have  existed  if  work 
Study  was  not  a  part  of  my  financial  aid  package.  During  my 
three  years  I  have  worked  in  the  dining  facilities  at  Princeton, 
as  a  research  assistant  for  a  professor  in  the  Anthropology 
Department,  and  as  an  assistant  in  the  Development  Office. 
(Along  with  ray  summer  employment,  I  have  earned  over  $6000  in  the 
past  three  years  to  support  my  education. ) 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
Reauthorization  of  the  College  work  Study  program  as  I  wish  to 
see  it  continue.  It  has  been  very  important  to  me  and  I  feel  it 
could  help  students  even  more  than  it  does  now.  one  of  my 
greatest  concerns  for  the  College  Work  Study  program  is  draining 
of  funds  from  colleges  by  adding  programs  that  are  not  benefiting 
high  need  students,    one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  funds  are  being 
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drained  appeari  to  be  from  ■et-aaide  programs  attached  to  College 
Work  Study.  Even  though  these  programs  are  necessary  and  benefit 
society,  (for  example,  the  education  of  illiterate  adults,  which 
is  an  increasingly  significant  problem  in  our  society) ,  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  that  the  funds  be  drained  from  the  CWS  pool 
which  is  intended  to  benefit  needy  students.  Important  programs 
such  as  these  should  be  given  a  higher  priority  and  their  own 
funding.  Also,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  funds  for  aid 
students  not  go  to  help  students  who  do  not  have  need. 

Another  program  for  which  CWS  money  is  used  is  the  Job 
Location  and  Development.  This  program  is  as  important  for  it 
allows  students  to  attend  college  where  it  would  be  impossible  if 
they  were  not  employed.  However,  it  is  not  designed  for  need- 
based  students  (though  they  may  participate)  and,  therefore,  it 
is  not  directed  at  what  the  CWS  program  was  originally  intended 
to  do.  Like  adult  literacy  and  disaster  relief,  if  it  is  judged 
to  be  important,  it  should  have  its  own  separate  funds  despite 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  serve  the  aid  students  in  need  of 
College  Work  Study. 

The  above  suggestions  are  elements  that  may  be  successful 
in  making  CWS  more  efficient  and  encompassing  for  needy  students. 
However,  within  cws  itself,  I  find  there  is  a  definite  need  to 
alter  regulations  that  may  inhibit  the  students*  growth  and 
participation  within  the  program.  The  area  of  greatest  concern 
to  me,  for  I  have  been  personally  affected,  is  the  summer  Work 
Study  program.      During    this  past    summer  I    did  not    go  home  (I 
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I'd  like  to  again  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  testimony.  When  one  is  caught  up  in  all  the  confusion 
and  problems  that  occur  in  this  society,  it  is  of  great  relief 
for  me  to  witness  the  more  hopeful  attributes  of  this  country, 
I  am  even  more  grateful  that  I  had  the  rare  opportunity  of 
speaking  for  one  aspect  of  this  society  that  has  been  so  import- 
ant  to  me  and  my  family,  and  of  course,  to  all  students  who 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  attain  their  goals.  Thank  you 
very  much, 

Ivette  D,  SantJTago  '86 
September  10,  1985 
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Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Santiago,  I  am 
going  to  ask  both  you  and  Mrs.  Genaw  the  first  question  that 
occurs  to  me.  You  were  here  when  Senator  Nickles  proposed  a  C 
average,  or  equivalent  in  the  4.0  system,  to  be  recipients  of  Federal 
aid.  What  would  your  reaction  to  that  be,  Mrs.  Genaw?  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  an  undue  

Ms.  Genaw.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea. 

Senator  Stafford.  An  excellent  idea.  What  do  you  think.  Miss 
Dixon? 

Ms.  Dixon.  I  would  like  you  to  repeat  the  question.  I  did  not 
hear. 

Senator  Stafford.  Yes.  The  question  is,  do  you  think  reauiring 
students  getting  Federal  aid  to  maintain  a  C  average,  or  under  the 
4.0  system,  a  2.0  average,  would  be  an  undue  burden  or  an  appro- 
priate way  to  see  that  students  are  really  getting  something  for 
their  money,  and  our  money? 

Ms.  Dixon.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  inappropriate  request 
since  it  does  give  allowances  to  recuperate  [sic]  afterward,  those 
funds. 

Senator  Stafford.  All  right.  Thank  you  both.  Dr.  Hackney, 
would  you  have  any  specific  recommendations  for  improving  the 
flexibility  of  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program?  You  have 
covered  these  in  your  written  text  but  I  would  ask  you  that  here. 

Dr.  Hackney.  Yes.  If  those  funds,  if  provisions  were  there  so  that 
some  of  those  funds  could  be  used  for  grants  in  order  to  reduce  the 
loan  burden  on  students,  I  think  that  would  be  a  highly  desirable 
thing. 

Senator  Stafford.  What  would  your  reaction  be  to  Senator 
Nickles'  legislation  requiring  a  C  average? 

Dr.  Hackney.  Yrs.  I  have  a  bit  more  tolerance  than  the  students 
here  who  would  be  more  affected  by  it.  I  do  not  have  strong  objec- 
tions to  it,  strong  feelings.  It  does  seem  to  me  a  reasonable  request 
but  I  worry  a  lot  about  the  different  standards  that  do  

Senator  Stafford.  At  different  schools? 

Dr.  Hackney  [continuing].  Pertain  at  different  schools,  and  of 
the  possibility  of  taking  student  aid  away  from  a  student  just  at 
the  time  that  that  student,  because  of  some  particular  family  prob- 
lem or  personal  problem,  most  needs  the  support  in  order  to  get 
back  on  the  academic  track. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thanks.  Dr.  Hackney,  many  people  question 
the  Federal  Government's  responsibility  to  pay  for  high  cost 
schools.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  this  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania? 

Dr.  Hackney.  I  would.  I  think  that  goes  to  the  very  philosophy  of 
the  Federal  student  aid  programs.  It  is  very  important  for  the  soci- 
ety as  a  whole,  that  students  have  a  chance  not  only  to  go  to  col- 
lege, to  advance  their  education,  but  to  go  to  some  school  that  is 
particularly  suited  to  their  needs.  So  that  is  one  thing,  providing 
access.  The  other  thing  that  I  worry  a  lot  about  is  whether  the  aca- 
demic atmosphere  at  schools  such  as  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia can  be  I  guess  vivified  by  the  presence  of  students  from  all 
sorts  of  backgrounds.  We  really  are  committed  to  the  notion  of  di- 
versity in  the  student  body.  We  think  that  is  the  best  sort  of  envi- 
ronment for  students  to  learn  in,  and  from  each  other. 
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If  Federal  student  aid  funds  were  not  available,  our  student  body 
would  be  very  different.  It  would  come  from  a  much  more  skewed 
sector  of  society.  That  would  be  bad  for  us,  educationally. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  students  to  bear  some  of  the  burden  of 
that  cost  of  education  in  a  private  institution,  and  I  think  we  do 
that,  but  the  returns  to  society  in  both  happiness  of  individual 
people  and  in  contributions  to  society  are  going  to  be  very  great  in 
the  future. 

Senator  Stafford.  Does  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  contrib- 
ute to  needy  students  from  its  endowment  funds  in  order  to  splice 
out  the  package  so  that  some  get  there  who  otherwise  couldn't? 

Dr.  Hackney.  We  do,  indeed.  This  is  some  measure  of  our  com- 
mitment. In  the  last  academic  jy^ear,  if  I  recall  the  figures  correctly, 
we  used  about  $19  million  of  our  own  funds  for  grant  aid,  not 
counting  the  loan  program  that  we  have  also  started.  Nineteen  mil- 
lion dollars  of  our  own  funds.  That  means  that  we  gave  institution- 
al funds,  5  institutional  dollars  for  every  dollar  of  Federal  grant 
money  that  came  in  to  our  students. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Miss  Santiago,  does  Princeton 
contribute  anything  from  its  endowment  funds  to  your  mix  of  as- 
sistance in  going  there? 

Ms.  Santiago.  Most  of  my  aid  package  is  scholarship.  I  believe  in 
this  past  year  I  received  close  to  $9,000  in  Princeton  scholarship 
money. 

Senator  Stafford.  From  Princeton  itself.  All  right.  Thank  you. 
Dr.  Hackney,  do  you  have  a  feeling— some  suggest  that  higher  edu- 
cation has  declined  in  the  last  several  years? 

Dr.  Hackney.  Actually,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  where  you  are 
going  with  that  question  but  I  have  

Senator  Stafford.  I  do  not  either  but  it  is  being  said. 

Dr.  Hackney.  We  could  go  on  all  afternoon.  I  think  there  are 
some  very  great  dangers  out  there  that  I  see.  It  is  true  that  Federal 
funds  for  student  aid  have  declined,  the  real  dollars  available  to  us. 
If  that  were  to  continue,  it  would  be  a  real  threat  to  the  fiber  of 
higher  education.  I  worry  a  lot  about  some  of  the  things  that  Secre- 
tary Bennett  says,  and  where  that  might  push  Federal  policy,  but 
that  may  be  saved  for  another  day.  In  intellectual  vigor  and  in  the 
productivity  of  our  educational  programs,  and  scientific  research,  I 
think  we  are  in  pretty  good  shape.  We  need  to  maintain  it,  though. 

Senator  Stafford.  Good.  I  would  comment  this  way:  That  we 
had  a  very  strenuous  time  maintaining  the  current  level  of  funding 
for  higher  educational  programs.  As  I  said  this  morning  to  the 
panels  and  guests  who  were  here  then,  we  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing level  funding  only  because  the  college  community  as  a  whole 
stuck  together,  and  looking  ahead  a  matter  of  months,  we  may  be 
facing  another  difficult  time,  and  I  trust  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, public  and  private  of  this  country,  will  not  permit  themselves 
to  be  pried  apart  and  will  remain  united  if  we  have  to  work  hard 
to  keep  these  programs  intact  next  year,  in  whatever  form  we  may 
think  they  ought  to  be. 

I  think  that  covers  the  questions  I  have  in  mind.  Other  members 
of  this  committee  who  cannot  be  here  might  like  to  submit  ques- 
tions in  writing,  and  would  that  be  agreeable  to  you,  to  answer 
them  in  that  way? 
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Dr.  Hackney.  Perfectly  all  right;  yes. 

Senator  Stafford.  We  thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  for  joining 
us  this  afternoon.  Senator  Grassley  may  be  coining  in  to  make  a 
brief  statement,  and  something  has  happened  to  the  2:30  rollcall 
vote,  so  I  think  we  will  ask  the  next  panel  to  come  to  the  witness 
table.  The  second  panel  this  afternoon  will  be  Dr.  Patricia  Rheams 
who  is  director,  cooperative  education  programs.  Northern  Virginia 
Community  College.  Miss  Lousa  Thomas,  Employer  in  the  Coopera- 
tive Program,  Vienna,  VA,  and  Miss  Alicia  Harper  who  is  a  co-op 
student  at  Northeastern  University  in  Boston,  MA.  We  will  go 
ahead  and  go  as  far  as  we  can,  and  Dr.  Rheams,  you  are  the  lead 
witness. 

I  might  say  as  an  addendum,  that  the  Staffords  raised  four 
daughters,  the  youngest,  two  of  whom  got  a  year  ahead  of  them- 
selves in  high  school  and  spent  a  year  in  the  Northern  Virginia 
Community  Colleges  before  they  went  on  to  further  higher  educa- 
tion in  New  York  and  Vermont  State.  So  why  do  you  not  go  ahead 
as  the  leadoff  witness  and  we  will  go  far  as  we  can,  finish  if  we  can 
before  the  rollcall  actually  occurs. 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICIA  RHEAMS,  DIRECTOR,  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA;  LOUISA  THOMAS,  EMPLOYER  IN 
CO-OP  PROGRAM,  VIENNA,  VA;  AND  ALICU  HARPER,  CO-OP 
STUDENT,  NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY,  BOSTON,  MA 

Mrs.  Rheams.  Well,  Senator  Stafford,  thank  you  for  the  doctor- 
ate, but  I  feel  it  is  probably  easy  come,  easy  go,  and  when  I  get 
back  to  campus  they  will  not  acknowledge  it.  As  you  said,  I  am  a 
director  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Program  at  the  Alexandria 
campus  of  Northern  Virginia  Community  College. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  my  ex- 
periences and  my  views  on  cooperative  education.  I  have  been  in 
the  field  for  15  years,  at  the  high  school  level,  at  the  university 
level,  and  for  the  past  8  years,  at  one  of  the  largest  community  col- 
lege co-op  programs  in  the  country. 

The  values  and  the  benefits  that  I  have  seen  and  experienced  in 
cooperative  education  are  those  that  should  make  this  program  a 
permanent  part  of  our  higher  education  policy. 

Co-op  programs  help  students  bridge  the  gap  between  classroom 
learning  and  the  workplace.  Students  are  placed  in  jobs  directly  re- 
lated to  their  field  of  study.  They  earn  academic  credit  and  in- 
comes, in  addition  to  valuable  professional  and  technical  experi- 
ence. 

If  good  programs  are  said  to  be  "win/win"  situations,  then  coop- 
erative education  can  only  be  called  a  "win/win/win/win"  pro- 
gram. The  student,  employer,  college,  and  taxpayer  all  profit  far 
beyond  their  initial  investments. 

During  the  mid-1970's.  Northern  Virginia  Community  College  re- 
ceived an  administrative  co-op  grant.  Through  this  funding  we 
were  able  to  establish  successful  programs  that  have  been  com- 
pletely self-supporting  for  the  past  5  years. 

Today,  our  total  enrollment  tops  1,500  students  per  year.  North- 
ern Virginia  Community  College  is  almost  a  microcosm  of  our  com- 
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munity  and  students  from  each  sector  have  benefited  from  coopera- 
tive education. 

Traditional  transfer  students  pursuing  the  first  2  years  of  a  bach- 
elor's degree  maintain  that  co-op  helps  them  focus  their  career  in- 
terests. 

Their  parents  report  that  co-op  is  often  the  factor  that  motivates 
students  to  complete  their  education,  and  students  are  more  seri- 
ous when  they  are  making  an  investment  in  their  own  education. 

For  many  middle  income  families  locked  out  of  traditional  finan- 
cial aid,  cooperative  education  is  the  student  "self  help"  that  allevi- 
ates financial  burdens.  But  for  lower  income  students,  in  addition 
to  the  needed  financial  aid,  it  often  provides  an  entre  into  profes- 
sional careers  that  would  not  normally  be  accessible  to  them. 

Students  training  for  careers  upon  completion  of  the  associate's 
degree  see  cooperative  education  as  one  of  the  few  methods  of  get- 
ting their  foot  in  the  door,  in  very  promising  but  perhaps  highly 
competitive  fields,  such  as  computer  programming  or  commercial 
art. 

Our  students  come  in  a  variety  of  patterns.  We  have  young,  ag- 
gressive "hot  shots,"  struggling  single  parents,  young  retirees,  mi- 
norities and  immigrants,  displaced  homemakers,  "empty  nesters," 
and  blue  collar  and  professional  career  changers. 

Our  society  prides  itself  on  the  principle  that  an  individual  can 
better  himself  through  preparation  and  hard  work,  and  cooperative 
education  provides  that  opportunity. 

By  its  very  nature,  cooperative  education  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  community  college  philosophy.  It  provides  a  valuable  link  be- 
tween employers,  agencies,  and  programs  in  the  community  that 
provide  feedback  to  the  college  on  our  curricula  and  programs. 

Through  cooperative  education,  we  are  able  to  enhance  the  scope 
and  depth  of  our  students'  education  and  training.  Students  are  ex- 
posed to  state  of  the  art  equipment  and  systems  that  are  not  avail- 
able at  the  college.  Our  instructors  claim  that  co-op  provides  class- 
es with  students  whose  motivation,  enthusiasm,  and  practice  expe- 
rience not  only  keep  them  on  their  toes  but  help  to  motivate  other 
students  as  well. 

Our  administration  appreciates  a  program  that  can  recruit  stu- 
dents to  the  college,  keep  them  motiviated  to  graduate,  and  pro- 
duces well-satisfied,  professionally  employed  graduates. 

Cooperative  education  is  an  investment  in  which  taxpayers  not 
only  reap  an  immediate  dividend  in  student  income  taxes  but 
which  pays  a  continuing  annuity  in  terms  of  self-sufficient,  high- 
earning  citizens  who  truly  earned  a  future  when  they  earned  a 
degree. 

When  your  constituents  fully  understand  the  benefits  of  coopera- 
tive education,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  programs  you 
have  ever  supported.  Starting  in  October,  thanks  to  a  massive, 
lengthy  public  service  campaign  by  the  ad  council,  millions  of 
American  students  and  their  families  will  understand  and  demand 
cooperative  education.  We  must  act  now  to  ensure  that  these  pro- 
grams can  meet  that  demand. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  endors- 
ing Senator  Grassley's  bill,  S.  1338.  Thank  you  and  the  members  of 


this  committee  for  allowing  me  to  present  my  views  on  cooperative 
education. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Rheams  and  responses  to  ques- 
tions submitted  by  Senators  Weicker  and  Hatch  follow:] 
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Testimony  of  Pat  Rheams, 
Director  of  cooperative  Educationr 
The  Alexandria  Campus  of  Northern  Virginia  Conununity  College 


before  the 


Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
United  states  Senate 


September  12 r  1985 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  pat  Rheams,  and  I  am  the  Director  of  Cooperative  Education  at 
the  Alexandria  Campus  of  Northern  Virginia  Community  College,  i  an 
delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  my  views  and 
experiences  with  Cooperative  Education.  I  have  worked  in  Co-op  for  15 
years— at  the  high  school  level;  the  university  levelj  and*  for  the  past 
eight  yearsr  in  one  of  the  largest  community  college  programs  in  the 
nation.  The  values  and  benefits  that  I  have  witnessed  and  that  have 
energized  me  in  such  a  satisfying  career  are  those  that  should  ensure 
that  Cooperative  Education  be  made  a  permanent  part  of  our  nation's 
higher  education  policy. 

Cooperative  Education  programs  help  students  bridge  the  gap  between 
classroom  learning  and  the  workplace.  S-udents  are  placed  in  jobs 
directly  related  to  their  field  of  study.  T^ey  earn  academic  credit  and 
an  income  while  they  gain  valuable  professional  and  technical  experi- 
ence. If  good  programs  are  **win/win"  situations,  then  Cooperative 
Education  can  only  be  described  as  a  "win/win/win/win**  program.  The 
student,  employer,  college,  and  taxpayer  all  profit  far  beyond  their 
initial  investments. 

During  the  mid-1970 *8  the  Alexandria  and  Annandale  campuses  of  Northern 
Virginia  Community  College  were  the  recipients  of  administrative  Co-op 
grants.  Through  this  funding  we  were  able  to  establish  successful 
programs  that  have  been  completely  self-supporting  for  the  past  five 
years,  m  addition,  the  College  has  initiated  programs  on  the  three 
smaller  campuses,  and  college-wide  Co-op  enrollment  now  tops  1,500 
students  per  year. 
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Northern  Virginia  Community  College  ie  almost  a  miorooosm  of  our 
community*  and  students  from  eaoh  seotor  have  benefitted  from  Cooperative 
Education.  Traditional  transfer  students*  pursuing  the  first  two  years 
of  a  bachelor's  degree  maintain  that  Cooperative  Education  helps  them 
focus  their  career  interests.  Their  parents  report  that  Co-op  is  the 
factor  that  keeps  students  motivated  to  complete  their  education*  and 
students  become  more  serious  when  they  are  making  a  substantial  invest- 
ment in  it.  Per  many  middle-income  families  looked  cut  of  traditional 
financial  aid*  Cooperative  Education  is  the  student  "self-help"  that 
alleviates  financial  burdens.  But  for  lower  income  students*  Cooperative 
Education  not  only  provides  much-^needed  financial  assistance*  but  an 
entre  to  professional  positions  that  might  not  otherwise  be  aooessible  to 
them.  Students  training  for  oareers  upon  completion  of  the  associates 
degree  see  Co-op  as  one  of  the  few  methods  of  "getting  their  foot  in  the 
door"  in  promising*  yet  highly  competitive  fields  such  as  computer 
programming  and  commercial  art.  These  students  come  in  wide  varieties! 
young*  aggressive  "hot  shots";  struggling  single  parents;  minorities  and 
immigrants;  displaced  homemakers;  "empty-nesters";  young  retirees;  and 
blue  collar  and  professional  career  changers. 

It  is  estimated  that  workers  will  go  through  £1^  career  changes  in  their 
lives-^-nct  job  changes*  but  career  changes.  Career  change  can  be 
voluntary  or  involuntary.  It  covers  a  multitude  of  situations!  uneni'- 
plcyment*  underemployment*  dead-end  jobs*  burn*out*  new-found  ambition* 
and  new  interest  in  emerging  fields.  These  changes  are  usually  very 
difficult  both  financially  and  emotionally  and  can  be  devastating  to 
families  who  are  used  to  relative  security.  When  such  changes  require 
additicn^Bl  education  and/or  retraining*  Cooperative  Eduo*' ion  at  the 
community  college  can  be  an  effective*  efficient  method  of  receding  the 
nation's  workforce.  Our  career-change  students*  many  of  whom  have  higher 
degrees*  report  that  their  spouses*  parents*  and  even  children  are  more 
patient  with  this  difficult  process  when  they  can  see  the  payoff 
materializing  through  Cooperative  Education.  Although  most  older 
students  are  forced  to  make  severe  sacrifices  in  order  to  participate  in 
Co-op*  they  say  that  the  outcomes  are  worth  the  investment.  Our  society 
prides  itself  on  the  principle  that  individuals  can  better  themselves 
through  preparation  and  hard  work*  and  Cooperative  Education  provides 
that  opportunity. 

Our  employers  marvel  at  the  motivation  and  enthusiasm  of  cur  students* 
who  often  infuse  these  qualities  in  the  permanent  staff  who  train  them. 
Freed  from  entry-level  activities  performed  by  cur  students*  professional 
staff  can  produce  and  perform  at  levels  commensurate  with  their  pay  and 
experience.  While  some  employers  smooth  cut  workforce  gaps  with  part- 
time*  temporary  student  employees*  most  of  our  employers  view  Cooperative 
Education  as  an  inexpensive  and  efficient  recruitment  and  training 
program,  in  fact*  80%  of  cur  Co-op  students  remain  with  their  employers 
upon  graduation. 

By  its  very  nature*  Cooperative  Education  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
community  college  mission.  It  provides  a  valuable  link  to  employers* 
agencies*  and  programs  in  the  community  which  provide  feedback  to  the 
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college  on  our  curricula  and  programs.  Through  cooperative  Education  we 
are  able  to  enhance  the  scope  and  depth  of  our  students*  education  and 
training.  Students  are  exposed  to  equipment  and  systems  that  are  too 
expensive  or  specialized  for  the  college  to  provide.  Our  instructors 
claim  that  the  Co-op  program  provides  classes  with  Co-op  students  whose 
enthusiasm,  motivation,  and  practical  experience  not  only  koep  them  on 
their  toes,  but  help  to  motivate  other  students.  In  these  times  of 
level  or  slightly  declining  college  enrollments^  our  administration 
appreciates  a  program  that  can  recruit  students  to  the  college,  keep  them 
motivated  to  graduate,  and  produces  well-satisf ied«  professionally- 
employed  graudates. 

Cooperative  Education  is  the  investment  in  which  taxpayers  not  only  reap 
an  immediate  dividend  in  student  income  taxes,  but  which  pays  a  contin- 
uous annuity  in  terms  of  self-sufficient,  higher-earning  citizens  who 
truly  earned  a  future  when  they  earned  a  degree,  when  your  constituents 
fully  understand  the  benefits  of  Cooperative  Education*  it  will  be  among 
the  most  popular  programs  you've  ever  supported.  Starting  in  October, 
thanks  to  a  massive,  lengthy  public  service  campaign  by  the  Ad  Council, 
Cooperative  Education  will  be  understood  and  demanded  by  millions  of 
American  students  and  their  families,  we  must  act  now  to  ensure  that 
these  programs  can  meet  that  demand. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  Hr.  Chairman,  by  stating  that  the 
Association  of  community  College  Trustees  and  the  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges  have  officially  endorsed  Senator  Grassley*s 
bill,  S.1338,  as  representative  of  the  community  college  recommendations 
for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Cooperative  Education  title  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  S.1338  addresses  positively  these  community  colleges 
concerns: 

1}    Cooperative  Education  should  continue  to  be  authorized 
as  a  separate  title  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

2)  Authorization  levels  should  be  increased.    The  program 
has  been  statically  authorized  at  $35  million  for  the 
past  five  years  (py  1981-85)  and  it  has  been  only  level- 
funded  for  the  past  three  years  at  $14.4  Ullion.  The 
Grassley  bill  establishes  authorization  levels  at  $50 
million  for  py  1986  increasing  each  year  in  $5  million 
increments  to  a  ceiling  of  $70  million  for  FY  1990. 

3)  Current  law  allows  a  college  funding  for  cnly  five  years. 

A  mechanism  is  needed  to  allow  institutions  with  successful 
programs,  after  exhausting  their  5-year  grant  funding  limit, 
to  be  able  to  reapply  for  grant  monies— aft^  thev  have 
demonstrated  that  they  will  maintain  the  program  at  the 
level  of  combined  funding  at  the  fifth  year.  Senator 
Grassley*s  bill  contains  such  a  provision. 

4)  Current  law  wording  that  appears  under  section  802d  of  the 
current  law  should  be  retained  in  the  reauthorization. 
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Language  in  this  section  lists  factors  for  special  considera- 
tion of  applicationsr  and  includes  a  preference  for  institu- 
tions that  have  academic  programs  in  place  that  have  shown 
that  they  are  favorably  received  by  employers.  Senator 
GrassXey^s  bill,  S.1338r  contains  this  language. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  want  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  this  distin 
guished  committee  for  allowing  me  to  present  my  views  on  the  reauthorize 
tion  of  the  Cooperative  Education  title  of  the  Higher  Bducotion  Act. 
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ReBponseB  to  Queetlons  by  Stnator  Lowell  Helcker 
to  Ms.  Patricia  Rheama,  Director  ot  Cooperative  Education, 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College^  Alexandria^  Virginia 


Oueatlon  Mumber  I 

Ms.  Harper  testified  that  a  potential  disadvantage  of  Coopera- 
tive Education  Is  the  extended  time  a  student  may  stay  In 
school.  Conn'derlng  the  concerns  we  all  have  regarding  the 
debt  student  Incur  while  pursuing  postsecondary  education, 
how  does  «  program  which  extends  the  student's  time  In  school 
help  finance  that  student's  education? 

ReSDonBa 

Participation  In  Cooperative  Education  does  not  necessarily 
extend  a  student's  time  In  school.  In  cases  In  which  It  does, 
no  additional  college  expenses  or  debts  are  Incurred.  The 
benefits  of  Cooperative  Education  far  outweigh  any  additional 
time  Invested. 

Ms.  Harper  attends  Northeastern  University,  one  of  the  few 
Institutions  that  have  a  very  rigid  five-year  Co-op  program. 
Most  Co-op  programs  do  not  automatically  extend  the  time 
students  stay  In  school.  All  community  colleges  and  many 
urban  and  suburban  four-year  colleges  operate  a  "parallel" 
Co-op  program  In  which  students  attend  school  full-time  each 
term  and  work  part-time  year-round.  Often,  these  continuous 
part-time  Co-op  positions  replace  part-time  jobs  not  related 
to  student ' s  car eer  fields  that  students  would  work  In 
anyway.  Many  colleges.  Including  ours,  operate  an  "alternat- 
ing" Co-op  program  which  utilizes  summers  for  either  full-time 
work  or  study,  thus  diminishing  the  time  students  extend 
their  studies.  Many  colleges,  like  ours,  build  Co-op  learning 
experiences  Into  the  curriculum)  Co-op  actually  replaces 
courses  that  students  would  normally  have  to  take. 

In  Institutions  where  Co-op  does  postpone  a  student's  gradua- 
tion date,  the  extra  time  Is  spent  earning  Income  that  helps 
offset  college  expenses.  In  this  case  students  are  q^^ 
Incurring  an  additional  year  of  college  tuition,  which  Is 
often  the  major  expense.  Statistics  show  that  starting 
salaries  and  promotions  of  Co-op  graduates  significantly 
exceed  those  of  non-Co-op  graduates,  so  many  students  gladly 
wish  to  extend  their  programs  to  take  advantage  of  Cooperative 
Education. 

At  Northern  Virginia  Community  College  our  students  generally 
choose  to  "spread  out"  their  education  to  make  It  easier  to 
participate  In  the  Co-op  program.  To  a  person,  they  report 
that  the  enhanced  education  and  professional  experiences  were 
well  worth  the  additional  time  and  effort  they  Invested  in 
Cooperative  Education. 
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QuflHfclon  Mumber  II 

In  FY  •85r  the  administration  propoBed  the  termination  of  the 
Cooperative  Education  program  and  the  inclusion  of  Cooperative 
Education  activities  under  a  modiiied  work  Study  program. 
Although  the  98th  Congress  did  not  enact  this  proposal,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  consolidation  of  these  two  programs 
would  result  in  increased  flexibility  in  program  operation 
for  the  institutions. 

What  ie  your  opinion  of  such  a  consolidation? 


Responaa 

I  believe  that  a  consolidation  of  Cooperative  Education 
programs  with  the  College  work  Study  program  is  philosphically 
unsoundr  and  would  cause  tremendous  conflicts  between  finan- 
cial aid  and  Cooperative  Education  staff  at  many  collegesr  and 
would  diminish  or  kill  Cooperative  Education  at  many  institu- 
tions. 

The  Cooperative  Education  community  has  strived  to  distinguish 
itself  from  the  College  work  Study  program.  Porr  although 
Cooperative  Education  has  both  a  "work"  component  and  a 
"study"  component,  financial  assistance  is  merely  an  auxiliary 
benefit.  It  is  neither  the  focus  of  the  program  nor  even  the 
primary  benefit.  Cooperative  Education  is  an  academic  program 
designed  to  better  integrate  the  theories  of  the  classroom 
with  the  practices  of  the  work  world.  The  most  important 
benefit,  as  most  of  our  students  report,  is  the  opportunity  to 
"break  into  the  career  field"  and  gain  the  professional  or 
technical  experience  most  employers  require.  Cooperative 
Education  is  the  great  equalizer  that  brings  opportunity  to 
those  students  who  can  appreciate  its  values—regardless  of 
financial  means  or  need. 

A  consolidation  of  Cooerative  Education  with  College  Work 
Study  would  also  result  in  the  loss  of  valauble  research  and 
training  programs  that  are  necessary  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  Cooperative  Education. 

The  goal  of  federal  Cooperative  Education  funding  has  been  to 
initiate  and  expand  Co-op  programs  so  that  they  are  eventually 
totally  supported  by  the  institutions.  If  additional  funds 
were  to  be  allocated  as  a  result  of  consolidating  Co-op  with 
work  Study,  many  institutions  would  rely  on  the  "soft"  money 
and  save  the  Co-op  budget  for  othet  programs  not  federally 
funded.  If  no  additional  funds  were  allocated.  Cooperative 
Education  would  be  put  in  the  position  of  having  to  compete 
for  funds  with  financial  aid,  another  important  but  distinct 
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pfMrtf  §5  iiMtUitliM.  A0  coUtfCi  rtly  on  im  CoU««§ 
V^rl  fiviy  frMrM  !•  pr^flit  •it»4tfit§  #liri  ttmU  n^^M  to 

^1  of  *ohMp  loMf*  10  iiiff  IM  oollof«.  11  It  o(viov§  ihoi 
fry  A"  •  J^*'  Coopoiitlvi  MiMiiioo  woyii  loo*.  M  li  lo« 
OMf  flMMoAol  014  tfiroeiorot  vim  IM  foil  ooMori  of  ooUooo 
oieiAiolroiorOf  fill  on-OMpoo  oon-ooroor-roloiod  vorli  oioay 
C!i?A***  1J^^«»  lofoiilof  oiotfomo  10  ilM  Cooporoilvo 
Motoilon  offioo  for  ooroor»roloio4f  off-oo«poo  poolilono.  To 
oowoolljoio  iMoo  ^ofroM  i»ooltf  only  o««rovoio  iMoo  prob- 
lOM.  nooo  oonoorM  oii4  oihoro  «oro  voloo«  to  Nr.  Rmborllnf 
of  tM  0.0.  Doport«*f»t  of  Moooiloo.  Ro  woo  vory  oyMMilioilfl 
10  oor  ooMorfiOf  oM  iho  l4oo  of  ootiool  l^i  loo  woo  ooipyrouo^ 
forlMr* 

^  ooffootion  10  10  oiipoM  foMlOf  for  botk  profroMf  BorMpo 
ty  #iol»loMo9  frooi  oo4  loon  pro^roM.  for  inio  oHlfto  tbo 

^OitfOO   of    fSOOOOlOf    otfOOOllOfI    10    Iho   OltttfOflll.  IfhOII 

•1040010  oro  Mtoro  oM  ootlvolod  oooiifli  lo  Invool  In  tboir 
oofi  o4o«otloiio«  thoy  will  not  vooto  tM  opportonlty* 
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9/16/85 


Qutttlont  from  Stnator  Hatch  to  kII  vltnatttt  at  Htshtr  Education  Kaauthorlzatlon 
htarlngai 

Pltait  slvt  mt  yovi   t.houKhta,  at  you  chooat,  on  any  or  all  of  tht  following 
problraai 

1)  tht  prop«r  dlviaion  of  rtaponalblllty  bttvttn  atudtnt,  parents  or  other 
faaily,  educational  inetltution,  the  private  eector,  and  government  in 
financing  poat-aeeondary  education ( 

2)  the  proper  balance  b«tvten  loana,  grants,  and  work  in  financial  aid  paokagea 
in  order  to  enaure  a  atudent'a  ■aximiiation  of  hie  education i 

3)  Vhether  or  not  sore  reaourcea  for  financial  aid  should  be  channeled  to 
institutione  for  disbursement  through  then  to  students  and  vhyi  and 

k)   vhether  or  not,  and  hov,  greater  concern  with  a  student's  educational 
achievement  levels  sho\ild  be  made  a  part  of  criteria  for  financial  aid. 


R«spong«  to  Ou«stions  by  Senator  Orin  Hatch 
to  Ms.  Patricia  Rhaamsr  Diractor  of  Cooparativa  Education, 
Northarn  Virginia  Comnunity  College,  Alexandria,  Virginia 


Aa  Cooperative  Education  is  an  academic,  rather  than  a 
financial  aid  program,  I  do  not  feel  it  appropriate  to  respond 
to  questions  prioritising  financial  aid  devices.  It  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  financing  education  is  the  student's 
responsibility;  however,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  government 
to  encourage  student  work  programs  such  as  Cooperative  Education 
and  College  Hork  Study,  when  students  are  mature  enough  and 
motivated  enough  to  invest  in  their  educations,  they  will  not 
waste  the  opportunity. 
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Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Rheams,  and  now 
we  are  going  to  have  to  take  a  temporary  recess  because  the  roll- 
call  has  been  started,  and  the  chairman  is  going  to  have  to  go  over 
to  vote  and  come  back.  So  we  will  let  the  committee  stand  down  for 
about  15  minutes  while  I  get  that  done. 

[A  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Stafford.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order  and 
we  will  resume  right  where  we  stopped.  Miss  Thomas,  we  were 
about  to  hear  from  you,  and  you  probably  have  heard  us  explain, 
we  have  the  red,  green  lights  here.  You  have  5  minutes  on  the 
green;  then  you  are  on  the  red.  And  you  are  on  the  green. 

Mrs.  Thomas.  Thank  you.  One  small  classification.  That  is  a  Mrs. 
Thomas,  not  a  Miss,  just  as  she  was  not  a  doctor. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  association 
with  cooperative  education  began  as  a  student  at  Northeastern 
University.  I  needed  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  substantial  part  of 
my  tuition  costs  and  to  balance  the  intensiveness  of  formal  class- 
room training  with  a  more  inner  active  on-the-job  training  environ- 
ment. 

The  opportunity  to  apply  my  classroom  experience  so  quickly  on 
the  job  helped  me  to  focus  and  to  redeflne  my  interests,  and  to 
pursue  courses  that  were  more  closely  related  to  my  postgradua- 
tion  desires,  than  just  taking  courses  to  meet  graduation  require- 
ments. I  maximized  my  learning  experience  because  I  had  a  basis 
for  building  curriculum  rather  than  just  taking  time  out  and  filling 
requirements. 

Even  as  a  student  I  could  see  how  time-consuming  and  expensive 
it  was  to  develop  co-op  positions  with  employers.  Classmates  were 
unable  to  be  placed  in  jobs  pertinent  to  their  degree  and  the  reason 
cited  repeatedly  was  a  shortage  of  funds,  no  money  to  hire  coordi- 
nators who  could  in  turn  do  job  development.  It  was  frustrating  for 
all  of  us. 

Including  my  co-op  work  experience  on  my  resume  provided  me 
with  a  definite  edge  over  other  graduates.  I  did  not  have  typical 
summer  job  experience.  My  experiences  were  comprehensive,  job 
related,  and  developmental. 

My  second  exposure  to  cooperative  education  began  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Engineering  Systems  Command.  When  Northern  Virginia 
Community  College  pursued  their  job  development  efforts  in  1980, 
my  supervisor,  remembering  my  co-op  background,  assigned  the  co- 
op program  to  me. 

With  the  support  of  our  commander,  co-op  positions  were  reallo- 
cated, and  management  and  control  was  centralized.  The  command 
benefited  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  program.  We  were  finally 
able  to  draw  into  the  organization  highly  qualified,  well  educated 
students.  Some  supervisors  were  predictably  hesitant  at  first,  but 
workshops  created  a  more  positive  environment.  The  quality  of  the 
students'  work  was  extremely  commendable,  and  as  always,  good 
news  traveled  fast. 

More  and  more  supervisors  wanted  their  own  student,  and  the 
number  of  positions  allocated  for  co-op  rose  to  over  24  by  1982,  the 
potential  for  over  28  students. 
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Supervisors  assigned  time-consuming  tasks  or  projects,  otherwise 
undone,  to  these  students  in  exchange  for  on-the-job  training.  Man- 
power problems  were  eased. 

Students  were  considered  an  asset  and  supervisors  found  it  easy 
to  evaluate  their  potential  by  merely  observing  their  day-to-day 
performance  on  the  job. 

Most  of  the  students  that  came  to  us  already  had  the  courses  we 
were  sending  employees  out  to  take.  Slowly  but  surely,  co-op  stu- 
dents became  an  integral  and  an  invaluable  part  of  our  work  force. 

Supervisors  wanted  to  higher  students  permanently  after  gradua- 
tion. They  wanted  to  keep  the  trained  team  member  that  had 
worked  for  them  so  hard,  and  it  was  this  aspect  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation that  was  the  most  difficult  for  us  as  Federal  employers. 

The  Federal  regulations  limited  the  salary  we  could  start  co-op 
students  with,  and  private  industry  was  paying  a  premium  to  those 
same  students  because  they  had  work  experience. 

So  eager  was  the  command  to  retain  their  co-op  students,  that  a 
tutition  assistance  program  was  implemented  in  December  1984. 

As  a  result  of  that  program  alone,  in  the  last  six  months  five  stu- 
dents have  already  become  permanent  Federal  employees. 

The  educational  needs  of  the  work  force  of  the  future  will  contin- 
ue to  demand  more  and  more  specialization.  Students  will  be  re- 
quired to  decide  much  sooner  what  direction  their  work  life  will 
take. 

Those  decisions  demand  as  much  input  as  we  can  possibly  pro- 
vide and  nothing  provides  more  impact  than  real  work  situations. 

The  opportunity  to  experience  work  is  an  invaluable  tool  in  the 
development  and  training  of  all  students.  Employer  demands  will 
likewise  require  more  and  more  specialization. 

The  time  and  expense  to  recruit  new  employees  is  already  pro- 
hibitive. Large  corporations  are  so  aware  of  the  high  cost  of  re- 
cruitment that  many  are  establishing  their  own  temporary  staffing 
offices  as  a  clearinghouse  for  potential  employees,  exactly  what  co- 
op will  do  for  them  for  less.  The  need  for  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams continues  to  grow  as  we  come  before  you,  and  attempt  to 
convey  the  vital  part  it  plays  in  the  development  of  a  productive 
and  working  economy.  I  only  hope  that  we  will  be  successful  in 
that  attempt.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Thomas  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LOUISA  A.  THOMAS 

Co-owner  of  Creative  Courier  Servlcei  Inc. 

Former  Branch  Chief  and  Cooperative  Education  Olrector 
with  the  U.S.  Anny  Information  Systems  Engineering  Command 

Subcommittee  on  Educatloni  Arts  and  Humanities 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

United  States  Senate 


.  September  12,  1985 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee*      association  with 
Cooperative  Education  began  as  a  student  at  Northeastern  University 
In  Boston*  Massachusetts.  My  primary  reason  for  selecting 
Northeastern  was  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  substantial  part  of  my 
tuition  costs  and  to  balance  the  Intenslveness  of  formal  classroom 
training  with  a  more  Interactive  on-the-job  training  environment. 

Although  I  did  not  receive  course  credits  for  my  Cooperative 
Education  assignments*  my  work  periods  were  a  requirement  for 
graduation.   The  opportunity  to  apply  my  classroom  experience  so 
quickly  on-the-job  helped  me  to  focus  and  re-define  Interests 
and  to  pursue  courses  that  were  more  closely  related  to  post 
graduation  desires  than  other  courses  might  have  been.  In 
retrospect  I  feel  that  I  maximized  my  learning  experience  because  I 
had  a  basis  for  building  my  curriculum  rather  than  a  need  to  select 
courses  to  fulfill  graduation  requirements  for  total  hours. 

My  experience  as  a  student  also  presented  me  with  the 
opportunity  to  see  how  time  consuming  and  expensive  It  was  to 
develop  Co-op  positions  with  employers.   Many  of  my  fellow 
classmates  were  unable  to  be  placed  In  Jobs  pertinent  to  their 
degree.   The  reason  cited  over  and  over  again  was  the  shortage  of 
funds  to  hire  more  coordinators  who  could  In  turn  do  more  job 
development.    It  was  frustrating  for  all  those  concerned. 

When  I  began  job  hunting  In  my  senior  year*  I  learned  quickly 
that  Including  my  Co-op  work  experience  provided  me  with  a  definite 
edge  over  other  graduates.   I  didn't  have  the  typical  surmer  job 
experience  they  had.   My  experiences  were  comprehensive* 
job-related  and  developmental.   Hy  decision  to  move  to  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  area  was  the  only  reason  I  did  not  stay  on 
with      last  Co-op  employer. 

My  second  exposure  to  Cooperative  Education  began  with  the 
U.S.  Arn\y  Information  Systems  Engineering  Command.    I  was  a 
senior  Instructor  for  advanced  Oata  Processing  courses  when 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College  began  their  Job  development 
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efforts  with  our  Employee  Development  Office,  ffy  supervisor, 
remembering      Co-op  backgrounds  assigned  the  Co-op  program  to  me 
after  several  attempts  with  other  offices. 

The  Conmand's  Involvement  was  slow  at  f1rst»  but  perslstance 
and  a  firm  belief  In  the  Cooperative  Education  process  began  to  pay 
dividends.   With  the  support  of  our  Commander »  General  Donald  R. 
Lasher »  Co-op  positions  were  re-allocated  and  management  and 
control  was  centralized  In  the  new  Career  Management  Branch.  The 
Comnand  benefitted  from  the  beginning  of  the  program.   We  were 
finally  able  to  draw  Into  the  organization  the  h1gh1y-qua11f1ed» 
well-educated  students  studying  locally  and  eventually  from  as  far 
away  as  Colorado. 

Some  supervisors  were  predictably  hesitant  at  f1rst»  but 
workshops  and  training  sessions  created  a  more  positive  environment 
for  the  first  students  that  were  hired.   The  quality  of  their  work 
was  extremely  comnendable  and.  as  always*  good  news  travels  fast. 
As  more  and  more  supervisors  asked  for  "their  own**  student,  the 
number  of  positions  allocated  for  Co-op  rose  to  over  twenty-four  In 
just 

1  1/2  years. 

Middle  management  was  responding  positively  to  the  Influx  of 
both  new  Ideas  and  eager  employees.  Supervlors  could  assign 
time-consuming  tasks  or  projects  otherwise  undone  to  these  students 
In  exchange  for  some  on-the-job  training  time.   Manpower  problems 
were  eased  by  the  presence  of  the  Co-op  students.   Students  were 
considered  an  asset.   Supervisors  found  It  easy  to  evaluate  the 
potential  of  each  student  by  observing  their  day-to-day  performance 
on-the-job.   Most  students  already  had  the  courses  that  other 
employees  were  being  sent  to  take.   S1ow1y»  but  sure1y»  Co-op 
students  became  an  Integral  and  Invaluable  part  of  the  workforce. 

Supervisors  wanted  to  know  how  they  could  hire  students 
permanently  after  graduation.   They  wanted  to  keep  their  highly 
motivated,  already  trained  team  member.   It  was  this  aspect  of 
Cooperative  Education  that  was  so  difficult  for  us  as  federal 
employers.   Supervisors  wanted  desperately  to  hire  their  students 
after  graduation  and  students  wanted  to  remain  working  In  the 
organization  that  had  trained  them  and  nurtured  their  loyalty.  The 
problem  was  money.   Federal  regulations  limit  the  starting  salary 
of  Co-op  students  and  private  Industry  pays  premium  salaries  for 
students  with  quality  experience. 

So  eager  was  the  Command  to  retain  thefr  Co*op  students  that  I 
was  successful  In  developing  and  Implementing  a  tuition  assistance 
program.   The  program  attempts  to  offset  student  expenses  and 
perhaps  eliminate  the  necessity  of  borrowing  funds  to  finish  school 
only  to  face  loan  payments  after  graduation.   The  program  has  been 
In  operation  approximately  one  year  with  students  willingly  signing 
an  agreement  to  remain  with  the  Comnand  for  an  amount  of  time  equal 
to  the  classroom  training  for  which  they  were  paid. 
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The  educational  needs  of  the  workforce  of  the  future  will 
continue  to  demand  more  and  more  specialization.   Students  will  be 
required  to  decide  much  sooner  what  direction  they  want  their  work 
life  to  take.   Those  decisions  demand  as  much  Input  as  we  can 
possibly  provide  and  nothing  provides  more  Impact  than  actions. 
The  opportunity  to  experience  real  work  situations  are  an 
Invaluable  tool  In  the  development  and  training  of  all  students. 

Employer  demands  will  likewise  require  more  and  more 
specialization.   The  time  and  expense  to  recruit  new  employees  Is 
already  prohibitive.   Large  corporations  are  so  aware  of  the  high 
cost  of  recruitment  that  many  are  establishing  their  own  temporary 
staffing  offices  as  a  clearing  house  for  potential  permanent 
employees. 

The  need  for  Cooperative  Education  programs  continues  to  grow 
as  wo  come  before  you  and  attempt  to  convey  the  vital  part  It  plays 
In  the  development  of  a  productive  and  working  econon^y.    I  only 
hope  that  we  will  be  successful  In  that  attempt. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Thomas.  A  very 
valuable  m^^mber  of  our  committee,  and  the  President  pro  tem  of 
the  Senate,  Senator  Thurmond  has  joined  me,  so  Senator,  if  you 
have  a  statement,  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  make  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STROM  THURMOND,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate your  courtesy  which  is  always  characteristic  of  you. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  receive  testimony  on  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  have  had  a  life-long  in- 
terest in  education.  My  career  as  a  public  servant  began  as  a  teach- 
er and  athletic  coach.  The  first  elected  office  I  held  was  county  su- 
perintendent of  education. 

Throughout  my  tenure  as  a  State  senator.  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  and  U.S.  Senator,  I  have  always  believed  that  there  is  no 
area  more  important  to  the  future  of  our  Nation  than  education. 

For  this  reason;  Mr.  Chairman  it  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  sen  e  as  a  member  of  this  subcommittee  with  you. 

Since  1965,  millions  of  Americans  have  been  able  to  achieve  the 
American  dream  of  obtaining  their  postsecondary  education  be- 
cause of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  In  preparing  for  those  hearings 
I  know  that  in  the  1984-85  academic  year.  Federal  spending  for  all 
higher  education  programs  is  expected  to  exceed  $6.7  billion. 

Approximately  $6.2  billion  of  this  spending  total  was  devoted  to 
student  financial  aid  programs  under  title  IV.  Since  1979,  funding 
for  the  Guaran^3ed  Student  Loan  Program  has  grown  from  less 
than  $1  billion  to  $3.1  billion.  In  our  ej^Torts  to  contain  and  reduce 
Federal  spending,  these  increases  are  significant  and  call  for  care- 
ful review. 

The  student  beneficiaries  of  the  financial  assistance  provided  by 
this  act  must  better  understand  that  these  programs  are  intended 
to  be  £01  investment  in  their  future  and  also,. in  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 

Consequently,  such  a  large  investment  must  be  treated  with  ma- 
turity and  responsibility.  It  is  tragic  that  loan  defaults  in  the  Guar- 
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anteed  Student  Loan  and  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Pro- 
grams currently  exceed  $3  billion. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  there  are  no  specific  standards  for  aca- 
demic performance  applied  to  a  student  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance. 

A  recent  report  from  the  General  Accounting  Office  found  that 
20  percent  of  Federal  student  aid  recipients  had  less  than  a  2.0 
grade  average,  which  was  required  for  graduation  in  their  respec- 
tive postsecondary  institutions. 

Ten  percent  had  less  than  a  1.5  grade  point  average.  Because  our 
Government  has  invested  so  much,  it  is  reasonable  to  mandate  that 
during  the  postsecondary  education,  and  afterward,  the  student 
should  be  serious  and  responsible  in  pursuing  his  or  her  education- 
al goals,  and  also,  in  repaying  these  ooligations.  In  this  regard  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Quayle  and  Pell  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  491 
which  would  improve  collection  of  defaults  on  student  loans  and 
help  prevent  future  defaults. 

I  also  recently  cosponsored  S.  1537  which  would  establish  an  aca- 
demic standard  for  students  receiving  Federal  financial  aid.  That 
legislation  was  initiated  by  Senator  Nickles  and  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  this  subcommittee.  Senator  Pell. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  necessary  reforms  these  bills  address  will 
be  included  in  this  reauthorization  bill.  I  have  also  been  a  long- 
time supporter  of  title  ni  programs  for  developing  institutions. 

Prior  to  the  recess,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  186 
which  would  designate  the  week  of  September  23,  1985,  through 
September  29,  1985,  as  "National  Historically  Black  Colleges 
Week." 

I  was  delighted  to  have  57  Senate  colleagues  cosponsor  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  efforts  and  achievements  in 
the  higher  education  area,  and  for  scheduling  10  subcommittee 
hearings  on  this  important  reauthorization  bill.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  in 
drafting  this  legislation. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  all  the  witnesses,  who  have  given  unselfishly 
of  their  time  to  testify  at  these  hearings. 

Regrettably,  scheduling  conflicts  prohibit  me  from  attending  the 
full  hearing  today;  however,  I  look  forward  to  reviewing  the  testi- 
mony which  is  being  presented. 

^hank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  SxAFFORr.  Tliank  you  very  much.  Senator  Thurmond,  for 
a  very  good  statement.  We  look  forward  to  working  together  on 
this  very  important  project  of  ours.  Now,  Miss  Harper,  we  will  be 
very  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

Ms.  Harper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  would  first  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  testify  before  you  today.  My 
na  o  Alicia  Harper  and  I  am  a  middler  at  Northeastern  Univer- 
sit:,    lajoring  in  electrical  engineering. 

I  have  already  explained  in  my  written  testimony  my  reason  for 
attending  Northeastern,  the  deciding  factor  being  its  excellent  co- 
op program.  I  would  only  like  to  reiterate  at  this  time  some  of  the 
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comments  I  made  about  co-op  in  my  written  testimony.  However, 
in  the  interests  of  time  I  shall  be  more  concise. 

The  advantages  of  co-op  are  many;  however,  I  have  chosen  only 
the  more  obvious  advantages  to  emphasize  my  point,  the  first  of 
these  being  the  income  earned  while  on  co-op.  I  can  safely  say,  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  income  earned  on  co-op  and  money  received 
from  private  funds,  my  survival  at  Northeastern  would  be  just 
that,  survival. 

I  do  not  wish  to  create  any  misunderstandings.  It  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  completely  cover  tuition  cost  with  this  income;  however, 
it  does  help  to  alleviate  these  costs.  The  invaluable  experience  and 
knowledge  gained  while  on  co-op  are  other  advantages  of  co-op.  For 
the  two  co-op  employments  I  have  experienced,  the  practical  expe- 
rience from  Solid  State  Scientific,  Inc.,  and  the  theoretical  experi- 
ence from  the  Naval  Air  Development  Center,  has  definitely  broad- 
ened my  scope  of  engineering. 

A  very  important  advantage  of  co-op  is  the  greater  change  of 
landing  exceptional  employment  after  graduation.  An  employer  is 
more  likely  to  hire  someone  who  not  only  has  the  degree  but  the 
work  experience  to  back  it  up,  than  he  is  to  hire  someone  with  the 
same  credentials,  minus  the  work  experience. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  a  few  other  advantages  without 
going  into  detail,  these  being  the  opportunity  to  go  on  a  co-op 
abroad,  the  independence  and  self-esteem  one  experiences  while  on 
co-op  working  in  one's  field  of  study,  and  finally,  the  break  from 
the  tedious,  often  monotonous  activity  of  the  classroom. 

These  may  be  infinitestimal  on  paper  but  they  carry  a  great  deal 
of  weight  in  the  real  world.  I  have  mentioned  these  few  advan- 
tages; now  for  the  sake  of  debate,  I  shall  mention  some  disadvan- 
tages of  co-op. 

In  trying  to  formulate  some  disadvantages  of  co-op,  however,  I 
found  it  hard  to  say  anything  negative  about  co-op  programs,  yet  I 
was  able  to  think  of  a  few,  that  for  me,  proved  to  be  negligible 
against  co-op  advantages.  One  disadvantage  to  some  co-op  students 
is  the  inability  to  find  co-op  employment  in  their  area  of  study; 
however,  a  great  deal  of  this  depends  on  the  student. 

Although  I  have  not  experienced  this  misfortune,  this  could  be 
crucial  to  a  co-op  student  for  it  negates  the  whole  objective  of  co-op. 

A  student,  in  my  opinion,  might  as  well  attend  a  noncooperative 
institution  if  he  or  she  fails  to  gain  employment  in  their  field  of 
study. 

This  brings  me  to  another  disadvantage  of  co-op,  that  being  the 
nonavailability  of  good  co-op  employment.  Too  few  companies  are 
willing  to  open  their  doors  to  co-op  students. 

The  remedy  here  would  be  to  solicit  more  companies  to  foster  a 
co-op  program,  emphasizing  the  benefits  they  would  receive.  As  you 
can  see,  my  endorsement  of  co-op  is  very  strong. 

I  weighed  these  same  advantages  against  these  disadvantages  in 
choosing  a  cooperative  educational  institution.  The  advantages 
simply  carried  more  weight.  I  would  strongly  recommend  it  to 
anyone  interested;  however,  co-op  is  not  for  everyone. 

Many  choose  to  continue  straight  through  school  without  work- 
ing between.  Co-op  only  offers  an  alternative  for  students  who 
want  to  get  a  taste  of  what  they  are  studying.  One  may  say  that  it 


can  definitely  influenct?  n  c:ruc^ent  s  future,  by  experiencing  their 
major  outside  of  the  classrooni  in  the  real  world,  and  so  they  can 
decide  if  that  particular  career  is  what  they  really  want.  This  is 
one  thing  that  I  am  thankful  to  co-op  for. 

I  have  experienced  engiru^eiin^  and  have  definitely  decided  \i  is 
what  I  want.  In  conclusion,  I  would  have  to  contend  that  co-op  is  a 
definite  asset  to  any  institutiori  and  for  the  student  who  is  willing 
to  make  it  work,  it  will  also  prove  iu  v;orth.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  ?4s.  Harper  and  responses  to  ques- 
tions submitted  by  Senators  Weick'.T  uvi  Hatch  follow;] 
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September  9»  196^ 

To  The  Educationi  itrts  and  humanitiee  Subcommittee: 

I  would  first  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  allov>» 
in£  ne  to  testify  before  you  today*    Ny  name  is  Alicia  harper  anc 
I  an  a  middler  at  Northeastern  Universltyi  majoring  in  EXeotrical 
Engineering* 

liortheaetem»  one  of  the  nation's  oldest  cooperative  educational 
institutions  I  has  just  oclebrated  ite  15th  year  as  being  cuoh* 
Being  ae  though  I  have  ventured  on  two  oo»op  experienoos^  I  can 
oertainly  vouoh  its  exoellenoe.    There  were  several  institutions 
that  I  wae  interested  in  attendingi  however^  the  oo-op  opportunity 
at  northeastern I  ite  noet  salient  oharaoterietio»  influenced  my 
deoieion  to  attend  Mortheaetem. 

Co-op  has  very  obvious  advantages  that  I  wish  to  oonvey  at  this 
time  and  also  relate  these  advantages  to  my  own  oo-op  experiences* 
Its  most  enjoyable  advantage  is  the  income  earned  whioh  helps  to 
alleviate  tuition   oosts  and  other  expenses  that  arise.    However » 
I  must  emphasisu  that  even  with  the  highest  Inoome  a  student  receive 
it  is  impossible  to  expsot  one  to  allooate  hie  total  Income  to  tuit: 
due  to  these  various  expenses*    A  oo-op  student  earns  anywhere  froir. 
^4*00/hr  to  ¥12*00/hri  sometimes  more  or  less  depending  on  the  aajcr 
of  the  student  and  the  employer*    The  inoome  I  received  from  my 
oo-op  employment  ranged  from  ^4.00/hr  to  i5.25/hr*    I  can  safely 
say  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  inoome  and  money  received  from 
private  funds,  my  survival  at  Northeastern  would  be  just  thatisurviv&l! 

Another  valuable  asset  of  co-op  is  the  invaluable  experience  and 
knowledge  gained*    I  was  most  fortimate  to  acQulre  as  my  first  co-oi. 
experience!  employment  at  Solid  State  Scientific »  Inc*    Ky  second 
co-op  employment  was  with  The  Naval  Air  Levelcpoent  Centeri  .tannin- 
ster.PA*    it  Solid  StatCi  I  held  two  positlonSf  one  of  which  was 
an  aligner*  I  operated  a  machine  that  photographed  Images  of  a  circuit 
onto  a  wafer.    After  going  through  several  other  processeSf  the  final 
product  was  that  of  a  micro-chip*    hy  other  position  dealt  with  the 
inspection  of  these  micro-chipSy  titled  operator.    I  made  varioue 
tests  of  the  intearated  circuits  to  check  their  efficiency*  Acrking 
at  Solid  State  offered  me  knowledge  of  the  practical  aspects  of 
engineering*     I  became  familiar  with  the  various  components  of  a 
circuit  and  their  functions* 

The  Naval  Development  Center  offered  a  slightly  different  approach 
to  engineering.    Ky  mind  became  the  important  tool,  more  so  than  my 
hands.    I  worked  with  other  engineere  in  addition  to  Digital  computers 
meeting  deadlines  to  complete  projects,  one  of  which  was  the  updating 
of  the  Naval  p-X  land-based  aircraft*    I  attended  meetings  with  other 
engineers  and  gave  input  as  to  how  we  should  handle  our  particular 
project*    I  was  given  definite  responsibilitiss  and  proper  training 
to  meet  those  responsibilities* 
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In  continuinf  with  the  list  of  advantafee  of  cooperative  education, 
I  Duat  also  include  the  opportunity  we  have  to  work  abroad  In  our 
International  Co-op  Prorram.    In  thla  programi  a  student  may  (O  abro&c 
to  work  for  a  ninimun  of  six  monthe.    The  allurlne  feature  here  Is 
the  opportunity  available  to  ue  to  function  In  another  society  and 
learn  the  ways  of  its  people.    This  is  a  definite  way  to  broaden 
one's  horisons  which  1  hope  to  take  advantage  of  in  the  future. 

Still  another  advantafe  is  the  independence  and  self-satisfaction 
gained  while  on  co-op.    On  a  more  personal  scale,  I  have  never  felt 
more  pleased  with  myself  than  when  I  am  working  in  the  capacity  of 
an  engineer.    Being  given  various  responsible  taaka  and  being  able 
to  fulfill  thoae  responsibilities  ia  very  rewarding, 

I  must  also  add  an  advantage  of  co-op  that  is  a  personal  favorite 
This  ie  the  idea  that  co-op  tenda  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  the 
claaaroom.    After  learning  material  in  the  clasaroom  I  am  eager  to 
teat  my  knowledge  . n  the  working  world  during  co-op. 

Finally,  another  advantage  ia  the  greater  chance  of  landing  an  ex- 
cellent Job  after  graduation.    With  the  work  experience  and  the  final 
degree,  an  employer  is  more  likely  to  choose  that  person  over  some- 
one who  has  the  same  degree,  but  lacks  the  work  experience, 

I  have  introduced  eeveral  advantagea  of  the  cooperative  education 
program  now  I  shall  mention  aome  of  ita  disadvantagea,  some  of  which 
may  appear  to  be  negligible  after  being  made  aware  of  co-op  aavan- 
tages, 

I  waa  not  only  very  fortunate  in  acquiring  two  valuable  co-op  ex- 
periences, but  finding  co-op  employment  in  my  area  of  study  was  a 
bleaaing  in  itself.    However,  many  of  my  feliow*atudents  have  not 
had  the  same  good  fortune.    This  ia  one  definite,  very  crucial  dis- 
advantage of  co-op,    I  say  crucial  for  the  simple  fact  that  it  negatefc 
the  whole  objective  of  co-op,    I  feel  that  a  peraon  ia  ahortchanged 
and  might  as  well  attend  a  non-cooperative  institution  if  he  fails  to 
gain  employment  in  his  area  of  study. 

This  brings  me  to  another  diaadvantage  to  co-op  which  is  the  non- 
availability of  good  co-op  employment.    There  are  too  few  companies 
willing  to  open  their  doora  to  oo-op  atudents,    i  believe  that  if 
we  can  persuade  more  companies  to  foster  a  co-op  program,  all  involved 
would  do  nothing  short  of  benefit.    The  co-op  student  would  gain 
considerable  experience,  the  employer,  a  chance  to  bring  in  fresh, 
new  talent  that  may  prove  to  be  a  lucrative  investment,  and  the 
institution,  another  company  with  i»hich  to  refer  students. 

i2!ii?'L'*J?***''*?**f*-*'^  ^^'^f'  "  "        ^«  considered  as  such, 
would  be  the  extended  academic  time  of  five  yeara  aa  oppoaed  to  that 
^iJ:  f?^  y**'  college.    However,  thia  would  bS  noflirible 

when  one  conaidera  the  advantages  of  co-op.  "«fr**fioie 

It  is  obvious  that  in  weighing  the  advantages  of  co-op  against  its 
disadvantages,  the  advantages  surely  carry  more  weight.    As  one  may 
see,  I  strongly  endorse  the  cooperative  education  program,    I  think 
that  if  given  the  chance,  it  will  alwaye  work  to  the  advantage  of  a 
student.,   if  I  had  to  choose  it  again  over  a  normal  four  year  college, 
I  would  definetly  make  the  same  deciaiOn.  Co-op  has  been  nothing 
abort  of  good  to  me,  and  I  appreciate  any  opportunity  to  encourage 
aomeone  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
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Here  itin>y   •'cpiy    to  dcroato-    U>«.o<il  C^^ickcr'o  -Tiro  t  <j>ueot»on : 

rno*<y  eoxncdi  u^ot  ao  co-op  it)      very  ©(jf^ieicn-t 

Lo»:aV^c!i>   -tc^iue  *toL*xa-rds  -^ition  dco-tiS^  -t^e  r'^ocy 
>^^»rvim»  ee   't3">e  dnaoun-t  of  ol  loan  -tha-t  a-todco-t  j  r»ay 

ho^Nit    to  GL^Iy    -Jbr    -to  Goocr  -hUryt  "tuit/On  -?Or   B^oot  iS)^  >'rCotK5. 
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HtrtL    ID    my    reply    ixj  3c,  yaW>'   LotucM  COetCUr  3   6cc  cN-td  6J of^'j tio* % ; 

ifiCrt'O^cd  b.  )i  ty        (OroCjrCwnA  a|'Oi!rc^-tt  o«-i^»  4br  -fcbe 

lOdCifcotiOn  ,    bot    OkCxh^   CK-t    tV^C    CApt'Ose  Q)+  -tint  O'b^nt:^. 

3^4-    IT  0«'>c»LT.'itf^od  correctly,  CX.  CO- Op  c^^k-Otody  pr<3^r2*-n> 

i3-tociy  ,   CX<-^d  -fche  tn:=>t» -tc^ t Loooid  a.Hcco.tc  •?'und:>  -io  Cc 

0'^CX«;n>om   qO  Hr^/co^L  Gu-X^  e;<jC>cC-fc   tojOoo  Ci/->y-<i-.M^  KJQJuohiz 

-tJ^c  4orr»^         expert  eoio:    -^rorv^  )no/her  errplOyer  'j 
A)  (k.  ^itudeo^:  n^^cxy  hoLwt  GLjaYo  toYyerc  -the  uxxk.  hc^^i^c 
IC*  do..^  'i>  UCr-trV-i  nnorc  -tK^^  u:)V-)0.-t  -tht'.  i.''>C>-t'tutiCjr) 

rv>aoc>y ,  *B^c   CoorNjOc^-iy  *o^ettirN^  -free  lo-io^-j  Ciioc^ii^ 

^)        o-tudenir  r'Y^y  no4=  be  cOoic  to  hoodie  the  u>orlc 
l0Q_ci  4ronri  lootrV^  -ti^ic  >SeV-»ool  "t^^e  J  ob  CLt  the. 

C>GLr>ne  "bme. 

ixihile  »->n-hil  -tinere        Ow,  decline,  io  enr©)lrnen"t  )oeccLt>oe 

C>-^den-t  'ti>  not   coiil»nQj  -fco  learn  Or  uXif-)c 
under  -y^ese  Ccndi-tiooa. 
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%  -  i<1  WiXt.^  w^^t  f Mt-t^n         tie  r 

not  be  held  badk  On  t^>«  bc^^.t,        H^a/hrv  wotum,. 

^He  e^^ermt  Ca.se,  a.  vtr^  ^'^^^  dtu.idrr>i  r^^^^nt 
€ver>  '*tjec4  4^>t  idea,  a*  co<^i»o4j,i^>o  j^^t. 
becaut»c  ^'^e/abc  caor->otr  oAWd  t>K  ^v.st.<v>  3r» 

5  »r»«^ta#nce  .  :r  '/Vri  ^o.'t  a.  o>>ooicJ  df^..»«i>y 
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Senator  STArroRD.  Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Harper.  If  you 
were  in  the  heorinK  room  earlier,  you  heard  Senator  Nickles  and 
his  proposol  in  legislation  for  a  student  to  be  required  to  maintain 
a  2.0  or  a  C  average  to  receive  Federal  financial  assistance.  I 
wonder  if  vou  would  be  willing  to  comment  on  what  you  think  of 
that  idea.  Miss  Harper,  would  you  like  to  lead  off? 

Mb.  Harpbr.  I  believe  that  this  proposed  legislation  is  appropri- 
ate for  it  serves  as  an  incentive  for  a  student  to  excel  academically, 
knowing  that  he  or  she  may  lose  Federal  financial  assistance. 

I  find  this  to  be  very  true  for  myself.  I  strive  to  maintain  h  hi^h 
average  for  many  reasons,  but  the  most  important  being  to  contm- 
ue  receiving  financial  assistance. 

Senator  SrAnonv.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Mrs.  Thomas.  As  an  employer  we  insisted  on  a  2.5  or  better.  I 
think  a  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  technicality  of  the  field  in  which 
the  student  is  attempting  a  degree  in;  2.0  is  an  absolute  minimum. 

Senator  STArroRD.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Rheams. 

Mrs.  Rheams.  Yes.  I  think  that  that  is  basically  a  ^ood  idea.  We 
insist  on  a  2.0  for  student  participation  in  cooperative  education. 
My  only  reservation  is  that,  as  you  know,  we  nave  an  open  door 
policy  in  the  community  college  system  in  Virginia;  and  many  of 
our  students  arrive  with  very  poor  basic  skills.  We  have  to  do  a  lot 
of  remediation,  and  those  are  the  very  students  that  generallv  need 
financial  assistance  the  most.  If  there  can  be  some  sort  of  flexibil- 
ity at  least  for  the  first  year,  I  think  that  it  would  serve  our  stu- 
dents well. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Rheams,  what  programs 
have  you  developed  at  Northern  Virginia  Community  College  to 
encourage  employers  who  are  unaware  of  the  benefits  of  the  Coop- 
erative Education  Program  to  become  participants? 

Mrs.  Rheams.  We  have  ongoing  public  relations  activities.  One  of 
the  main  jobs  of  the  co-op  coordinator  is  to  expand  the  program 
among  employers.  We  have  mass  mailings.  We  have  programs 
geared  toward  certain  groups  of  employers,  such  as  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employers,  and  employers  in  specific  career  fields,  that  we 
put  on  regularly. 

We  also  give  talks  to  professional  associations,  and  area  cham- 
bers of  commerce.  It  is  a  continuing  endeavor  that  has  paid  off 
ve^  well. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Miss  Harper,  obviously  the  Coop- 
erative Education  Program  at  Northeastern  has  been  an  excellent 
education  choice  for  you.  Do  you  feel  that  the  benefits  of  coopera- 
tive education  would  work  for  all  undergraduate  students? 

Ms.  Harper.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  presentation.  Cooperative 
Education  is  not  for  all  students,  however  it  is  an  excellent  alterna- 
tive for  those  who  wish  to  experience  their  field  of  study  firsthand. 
For  those  who  choose  to  continue  straight  through  without  work- 
ing, that  is  their  preference,  but  it  is  good  to  know  that  there  is  an 
alternative  in  co-op  and  that  it  will  work  for  any  one  who  is  willing 
to  work. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Miss  Thomas,  as  you  may  know, 
the  accumulation  of  large  loan  debts  by  students  is  a  concern  in 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  Could  you  describe,  in 
greater  detail,  if  you  wish,  the  tuition  assistance  program  that  your 
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company  developed  to  help  cooperative  education  students  keep 
debt  burdens  to  a  minimum. 

Mrs.  Thomas.  The  tuition  assistance  program  was  specifically  de- 
signed for  students  who  had  been  with  us  at  least  two  work  quar- 
ters, so  that  they  had  established  their  credibility  as  an  employee, 
and  the  quality  of  work  that  they  were  capable  of  doing. 

We  then  offered  those  individuals  the  opportunity  to  have  their 
tuition,  not  their  books  and  auxiliary  expenses,  but  simply  their 
tuition  paid  for  the  equivalent  of  their  senior  year  which  would  be 
two  full  semesters  or  three  quarters. 

In  exchange  for  that  tuition  assistance,  they  would  sign  an  agree- 
ment with  us  saying  that  provided  we  offer  them  a  position,  they 
would  remain  with  us  and  work  with  us  after  graduation  for  an 
equivalent  amount  of  time.  It  was  at  the  students'  urging  that  we 
pushed  that  program  through,  and  it  was  highly,  highly  responded 
to. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  all  very  much,  ladies.  If  there  are 
questions  in  writing  from  members  of  the  committee  who  cannot  be 
here,  would  you  be  willing  to  respond  to  them? 

Mrs.  Thomas.  Certainly. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, myself  in  particular,  I  am  very  grateful  and  we  are  grateful 
to  you  for  helping  us  get  off  on  the  job  of  rewriting  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  Thank  you. 

I  see  Senator  Grassley  has  come  into  the  room  and  we  would  wel- 
come a  statement  by  the  Senator. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA 

Senator  Grassley.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  particularly, 
thank  you  for  making  it  easy  for  me  to  appear,  timewise,  before 
this  committee,  because  of  conflicts  of  schedule  that  I  have  had, 
and  of  course,  I  am  speaking  about  a  bill  that  I  have  introduced  to 
promote  cooperative  education. 

And  the  way  I  look  at  cooperative  education  is  that  students  gain 
valuable  work  experience  that  is  directly  related  to  their  field  of 
study.  So,  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  money,  become 
tax-paying  citizens,  and  all  of  society  benefits  as  a  result  ofthat. 

Cooperative  education  programs  have  clearly  demonstrated  their 
value  as  a  viable  acadmemic  program,  as  well  as  a  cost-effective 
means  of  student  financial  assistance  as  well,  and  out  of  it  comes 
benefits,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  also  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions, our  employers,  and  of  course,  to  society  as  a  whole. 

Now  for  the  student,  the  way  I  see  it,  it  gives  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  state-of-the-art  equipment  which  may  not  be  available 
to  them  in  their  educational  experience  because  of  tight  budgets 
within  educational  institutions. 

Also,  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  explore  career  alternatives, 
and  particularly  to  become  acquainted  with  potential  employers. 
Now,  for  the  colleges  I  think  there  is  a  tremendous  advantage  as 
well  because  it  provides  a  valuable  link  for  those  colleges  with  local 
business,  industries,  and  government  agencies,  and  out  of  that 
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comes  real  opportunity  for  professional  development  opportunities 
for  their  faculty  members  as  well. 

Because  keeping  faculty  up  to  date  with  a  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology and  the  advancement  of  knowledge  is  a  very  necessary 
thing,  but  one  that  a  lot  of  colleges  do  not  have  the  resources  to  do, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  faculty,  sometime  their  own  resources  or 
time  do  not  permit  it. 

But  there  is  just  a  wonderful  opportunity,  to  share  on  the  spot, 
just  a  great  deal  of  experience  here  that  helps  the  faculty  and  in 
turn  helps  the  coUe^^r 

And  for  employers,  I  think  it  gives  the  employer  a  cost-effective 
recruitment  tool.  For  society  as  a  whole,  the  promoting  of  the 
American  work  ethic  is  obviously  No.  1.  It  helps  young  people  build 
respect  for  work  and,  of  course,  it  provides  a  steady  flow  of  quali- 
fied, appropriately  skilled  workers  for  our  society. 

We  have  177,000  college  co-op  students  earning  in  excess  of  $1 
billion  in  1983  in  this  and  those  people  are  paying  taxes.  They  p^id 
a  tremendous  number  of  taxes,  $133  million,  and,  compare  that  to 
the  $14.4  million  appropriation  for  this  program  in  1983,  and  you 
see  a  900-percent  return  on  this  Federal  investment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  Federal  authorization  for  the 
Cooperative  Education  Program  should  be  continued.  The  unique- 
ness of  the  program  demands  that  it  be  maintained  as  a  separate 
program  in  a  separate  title  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  from 
that  standpoint,  I  have  a  disagreement  with  the  administration  be- 
cause I  would  rather  do  that  than  combine  it  with  other  financial 
aid  programs  as  has  been  recommended  by  the  administration. 

Therefore,  on  June  20  of  this  year  I  introduced  S.  1338  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Program  through 
1990. 

My  bill  retains  four  basic  types  of  grants  authorized  under  the 
current  law— administrative,  demonstration,  training,  and  re- 
search. 

But  unlike  the  current  law,  my  bill  combines  the  four  grant 
areas  under  one  authorization.  S.  1338  includes  reservations  speci- 
fying that  at  least  75  percent  of  the  appropriated  funds  will  go  to 
the  institutions  for  administrative  grants. 

My  bill  limits  demonstration  projects  to  no  more  than  1."  percent 
of  the  appropriation,  training  grants  to  no  more  than  10  percent, 
and  research  grants  to  no  more  than  2  percent  of  the  appropria- 
tions. These  reservations  should  ensure  that  all  four  types  of 
grants  have  an  opportunity  to  be  funded  in  a  given  year,  but  that 
the  majority  of  appropriated  funds  will  be  directed  to  grants  going 
to  educational  institutions  to  assist  them  with  the  implementation 
of  the  Cooperative  Education  Program. 

My  bill  also  expands  training  prants  to  include  a  provision  to 
create  regional  resource  centers.  Current  law  limits  an  institution 
to  five  years  of  program  funding,  beginning  with  a  100  percent  Fed- 
eral grant  the  first  year  and  declining  to  30  percent  the  fifth  year. 

Now  my  bill  has  a  provision  to  allov/  an  institution  which  has 
exhausted  its  5  years  of  funding  to  reapply  for  grant  money. 

But  to  qualify  for  additional  funds,  an  institution  must  have 
maintained  the  program  for  2  years  beyond  its  initial  Federal 
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grant  at  a  level  equal  to  the  total  costs  of  the  program  in  its  fifth 
year  of  Federal  funding. 

This  provision  is  there  to  encourage  the  continuance  and  expan- 
sion of  successful  programs,  and  the  commitment  of  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  are  Fhown  through  their  funding  of  that  them- 
selves. Provisions  to  increase  institutional  accountability  and  a 
commitment  to  co-op  programs  have  been  added  to  my  bill  as  well, 
and  I  think  accountability  is  a  very  important  thing  we  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  in  education. 

While  current  allows  a  100-percent  first  year  Federal  share  of 
program  costs,  my  bill  requires  institutions  to  make  at  least  a  10- 
percent  upfront  commitment  that  first  year. 

S.  1338  also  requires  institutions  to  analyze  theirprogram*s  effec- 
tiveness when  they  apply  for  second  and  subsequent  years  of  grant 
funding. 

It  requires  them  to  provide  statistical  data  on  the  grant  applica- 
tion regarding  number  of  students,  employees,  and  other  personnel 
involved  inthe  program,  and  student  incomes  and  a  lot  of  other 
things,  too. 

By  requiring  institutions  to  submit  this  data,  the  bill  will  encour- 
age institutions  to  yearly  assess  the  direction,  the  scope,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  their  program. 

It  will  also  force  an  institution  how  to  better  plan  how  it  will 
take  over  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  program  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Federal  support,  thereby  lowering  the  institutional 
dropout  rate  that  has  plagued  the  program  in  earlier  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conclude  by  stating,  during  the  period 
of  research  that  took  place  prior  to  the  introduction  of  my  bill  of  S. 
1338,  my  staff  and  I  endeavored  in  that  previous  time,  to  gain  a 
broad  spectrum  of  input  on  Cooperative  Education  Program  needs 
from  the  higher  education  community.  We  talked  with  the  Cooper- 
ative Education  Association,  the  National  Commission  for  Coopera- 
tive Education,  and  a  variety  of  2  and  4  year  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

My  bill  reflects  this  broad  input.  It  is  my  understanding  that  S. 
1338  today  has  had  the  endorsement  of  the  American  Association 
of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  the  Association  of  Community 
College  Trustees,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and  the  Co- 
operative Education  Association. 

My  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  this 
opportunity  to  share  my  views  with  my  colleages  on  this  commit- 
tee. 

[Thfc  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Grassley  follows:] 
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SENATOR  CHARLE?^  E.  GRASSLEY 
SUBCONHITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONp  ARTS  AND  HUHANITIES 
SENATE  LAB"""  KHl>  HUHAN  RESOURCES  CONHITTEE 
SEPTEHBER  12,  1965 

HR.  CHAIRHAN,  I  APPRECIATE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  THIS 

DISTINGUISHED  COMMITTEE  TO  PRESENT  SOME  OF  MY  VIEWS 

ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  TITLE  VIII  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT. 

AS  MOST  OF  YOU  KNOW,  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  IS  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
STRATEGY  IN  WHICH  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  COMBINE  PERIODS  OF  CLASSROOM 
STUDY  WITH  PERIODS  OF  OFF-CAMPUS  PAID  EMPLOYMENT,  THROUGH 
COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS,  STUDENTS  GAIN  VALUABLE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  IN 
JOBS  THAT  ARE  DIRECTLY  RELATED  TO  THEIR  FIELD  OF  STUDY.    AT  THE 
SAME  TIME,  THEY  EARN  INCOME  THAT  HELPS  OFF-SET  THE  COST  OF 
ATTENDING  COLLEGE,  WHILE  GENERATING  TAX  DOLLARS  BACK  INTO  THE 
FEDERAL  TREASURY. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  HAS  CLEARLY  DEMONSTRATED  ITS 
VALUE  AS  A  VIABLE  ACADEMIC  PROGRAM,  AS  WELL  AS  A  COST-EFFECTIVE 
MEANS  OF  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE.  IT  HAS  PROVEN  TO  BE 
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BENEFICIAL  NOT  ONLY  TO  STUDENTS,  OUT  TO  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS, 
EMPLOYERS  AND  ScCIETY,  ALIKE. 

THROUGH  HANDS-ON  EXPERIENCE,  STUDENTS  HAVE  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
APPLY  CLASSROOM  LEARNING  TO  ACTUAL  WORK  SITUATIONS.  FREQUENTLY, 
THEY  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  WORK  WITH  RESOURCES  AND  STATE-OF- 
THE-ART  EQUIPMENT  WHICH  IS  NOT  AVAILABLE  TO  THEM  ON  CAMPUS.  BY 
WORKING  OFF-CAMPUS,  COOP  STUDENTS  ARE  ABLE  TO  EXPLORE  CAREER 
ALTERNATIVES,  AND  POTENTIAL  EMPLOYERS. 

COLLEGES  MAINTAINING  COOP  PROGRAMS  ENJOY  A  VALUABLE  LINK  WITH 
LOCAL  BUSINESSES,  INDUSTRY,  AND  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES.    THIS  CLOSE 
ASSOCIATION  HELPS  COLLEGES  MAINTAIN  RELEVANT  AND  CURRENT 
CURRICULA.    ADDITIONALLY,  BECAUSE  ACADEMIC  CREDIT  IS  AWARDED  TO 
COOP  STUDENTS  FOR  THEIR  WORK  EXPERIENCE,  COLLEGES  REQUIRE  FACULTY 
COLLABORATION  WITH  WORK  SUPERVISORS  TO  MONITOR  STUDENT  PROGRESS. 
THIS  REQUIRED  COHMUNICATION  FACILITATES  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FACULTY  MEMBERS. 

EMPLOYERS  FIND  THAT  PARTICIPATING  IN  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  PROVIDES  THEM  WITH  A  COST-EFFECTIVE  RECRUITMENT  TOOL. 
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THEY  HAVE  AK  OPi'ORTl'l/ITY  TO  PREVIEW  POTENTIAL  EMPLOYEES  BEFORE 
THEY  ARE  HIPCD  PEiiSANENTLYt  AND  TO  TRAIN  THEM  WHILE  THEY  ARE 
STILL  IN  THE  FORflAilV^  STAGES.    EMPLOYERS  ARE  ALSO  ABLE  TO 
INFLUENCE  THE  CONUNT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA,  THROUGH  THE  COOP 
PROGRAM'S  REQUIREMENT  FOR  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  THE  STUDENT'S 
WORK  SUPERVISOR  AND  COLLEGE  ADVISOR. 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  ALSO  BENEFIT  SOCIETY  IN  GENERAL. 
PARTICIPATING  IN  \'HE  PROGRAM  REINFORCES  THE  AMERICAN  WORK  ETHIC. 
IT  BUILDS  IN  YOUKG  PEOPLE  A  RESPECT  FOR  WORK  AND  FOR  THE  VALUE  OF 
MONEY  EARNED  THROUGH  WORK.    COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
ALSO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  OUR  NATION'S  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  BY  PRODUCING 
A  STEADY  FLOW  OF  QUALIFIED,  APPROPRIATELY  SKILLED  WORKERS. 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  THIS  UNIQUE  FEDERAL  PROGRAM,  WHICH  COMBINES  AN 
ACADEMIC  COMPONENT  WITH  A  FINANCIAL  AID  COMPONENT  FOR  STUDENTS, 
CAN  BE  CLEARLY  MEASURED.    NOTE  THE  1983  STATISTICS;  177.000 
COLLEGE  COOP  STUDENTS  EARNED  IN  EXCESS  OF  $1  BILLION  DOLLARS  IN 
WAGES  IN  1983.  THEY  PAID  $133  MILLION  TO  THE  FEDERAL  TREASURY  IN 
FEDERAL  INCOME  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXES.    WHEN  YOU  COMPARE  THE 
$14.4  MILLION  FEDERAL  APPROPRIATION  FOR  COOP  PROGRAMS  IN  1983t 
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A0A7NST  THE  $133  MILLION    RETURNED  TO  THE  FEDERAL  TREASURY  IN 
TAXES  BY  THE&E  COOP  STUDENTS,  YOU  GET  HORC  THAN  A  900%  RETURN  ON 
THE  FEDERAL  INVESTMENT.    FEW  OTHER  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  CAN  BOAST  OF 
SUCH  COST-EFFECTIVENESS t 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 

THE  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  CONTINUED. 

THE  UNIQUENESS  OF  THE  PROGRAM  DEMANDS  THAT  IT  BE  MAINTAINED  AS  A 

SEPARATE  PROGRAM  IN  A  SEPARATE  TITLE  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT, 

RATHER  THAN  COMBINED  WITH  OTHER  FINANCIAL  AID  PROGRAMS  AS 

RECOMMENDED  EARLIER  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION. 

THEREFORE,  ON  JUNE  20TH,  I  INTRODUCED  S.  1336  TO  EXTEND  THE 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  THROUGH  1990. 
MY  BILL  RETAINS  THE  FOUR  BASIC  TYPES  OF  GRANTS  AUTHORIZED  UNDER 
CURRENT  LAW  —  ADMINISTRATIVE,  DEMONSTRATION,  TRAINING,  AND 
RESEARCH.    BUT,  UNLIKE  CURRENT  LAW,  MY  BILL  COMBINES  THE  FOUR 
GRANT  AREAS  UNDER  ONE  AUTHORIZATION.    S.  133B  INCLUDES 
RESERVATIONS  SPECIFYING  THAT  AT  LEAST  75  PERCENT  GF  THE 
APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  WILL  GO  TO  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE 
GRANTS.    MY  BILL  LIMITS  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  TO  NO  MORE  THAN  13 
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PERCENT  OF  THE  APPROPRIATION,  TRAINING  GRANTS  TO  NO  MORE  THAN  10 
PERCENT,  AND  RESEARCH  GRANTS  TO  NO  MORE  THAN  2  PERCENT  OF  THE 
APPROPRIATIONS.    THESE  RESERVATIONS  SHOULD  ENSURE  THAT  ALL  FOUR 
TYPES  OF  GRANTS  HAVE  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BE  FUNDED  IN  A  GIVEN  YEAR, 
BUT  THAT  THE  MAJORITY  OF  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  WILL  BE  DIRECTED  TO 
GRANTS  GOING  TO  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  TO  ASSIST  THEM  * 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 

S.  1336  EXPANDS  TRAINING  GRANTS  TO  INCLUDE  A  PROVISION  TO  CREATE 
REGIONAL  RESOURCE  CENTERS.  TH£SE  CENTERS  WOULD  FURNISH  TRAINING 
MATERIALS  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTITUTIONS  TO  HELP  THEM 
BEGIN  OR  MAINTAIN  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.    THEY  WOULD  BE 
AUTHORIZED  TO  IDENTIFY  MODEL  PROGRAMS  WHICH  FURNISH  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  IN  OCCUPATIONS  WU^RE  THERE  IS  A  NATIONAL  NEED,  AND 
ENCOURAGE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OTHER  SUCH  PROGRAMS. 

CURRENT  LAW  LIMITS  AN  INSTITUTION  TO  FIVE  YEARS  OF  PROGRAM 
FUNDING,  BEGINNING  WITH  A  100  PERCENT  FEDERAL  GRANT  THE  FIRST 
YEAR,  AND  DECLINING  TO  30  PERCENT  IN  THE  FIFTH  YEAR.    MY  BILL  HAS 
A  PROVISION  TO  ALLjW  AN  INSTITUTION  WHICH  HAS  EXHAUSTED  ITS  FIVE 
YEARS  OF  FUNDING,  TO  REAPPLY  FOR  GRANT  MONEY.    BUT  TO  QUALIFY 
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FOR  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS,  AN  INSTITUTION  MUST  HAVE  MAINTAINED  THE 
PRCX3RAM  FOR  TWO  YEARS  BEYOND  ITS  INITIAL  FEDERAL  GRANT  PERIOD,  AT 
A  LEVEL  EQUAL  TO  THE  TOTAL  COST  OF  THE  «>ROORAM  IN  ITS  FIFTH  YEAR 
OF  FEDERAL  FUKOINO.    THIS  PROVISION  ENCOURAGES  THE  CONTINUAHCK 
AND  EXPANSION  OF  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAMS, 

PROVISIONS  TO  INCREASE  INSTITUTIONAL  ACCOUNTABILITY  AND 
COMMITMENT  TO  COOP  PROGRAMS  HAVE  BEEN  ADDED  IN  MY  BILL.  WHILE 
CURRENT  LAW  ALLOWS  A  100  PERCENT,  FIRST  YEAR  FEDERAL  SHARE  OF 
PROGRAM  COSTS,  MY  BILL  REQUIRES  INSTITUTIONS  TO  MAKE  AT  LEAST  A 
10  PERCENT  UPFRONT  COMMITMENT  THE  FIRST  YEAR.    S.  1338  ALSO 
REQUIRES  INSTITUTIONS  TO  ANALYZE  THEIR  PROGRAM'S  EFFECTIVENESS 
WHEN  THEY  APPLY  FOR  SECOND  AND  SUBSEQUENT  YEARS  OF  GRANT  FUNDING. 
IT  REQUIRES  THEM  TO  PROVIDE  STATISTICAL  DATA  ON  THE  GRANT 
APPLICATION  REGARDING  NUMBERS  OF  STUDENTS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  OTHER 
PERSONNEL  INVOLVED  IN  THE  PROGRAM,  STUDENT  INCOMES,  ECT.  BY 
REQUIRING  INSTITUTIONS  TO  SUBMIT  THIS  DATA,  MY  BILL  WILL 
ENCOURAGE  INSTITUTIONS  TO  YEARLY  ASSESS  THE  DIRECTION,  SCOPE,  AND 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THEIR  PROGRAM.     IT  WILL  ALSO  FORCE  AN 
INSTITUTION  TO  BETTER  PLAN  HOW  IT  WILL  TAKE  OVER  THE  FINANCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  PROGRAM  AFTER  THE  TERMINATION  OF  FEDERAL 
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SUPPORT,  THEREBY  LOWERING  THE  INSTITUTIONAL  DROP-OUT  RATE  THAT 
HAS  PLAGUED  THE  PROGRAM  IN  EARLIER  YEARS. 

HR.  CHAIRHAN,  I  WANT  TO  CONCLUDE  BY  STATING  THAT  DURING  THE 
PERIOD  OF  RESEARCH  PRIOR  TO  NY  INTRODUCTION  OF    S.  133B,  NY  STAFF 
AND  I  ENDEAVORED  TO  GAIN  A  BROAD  SPECTRUN  OF  INPUT  ON  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAN  NEEDS  FROM  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  COMMUNITY.  WE 
TALKED  WITH  THE  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  FOR  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION,  AND  A  VARIETY  OF  TWO  AND 
FOUR  YEAR  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES.    MY  BILL  REFLECTS  THIS  BROAD 
INPUT.    S.  133B  IS  ENDORSED  BY    THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES,  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  TRUSTEES,  THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I    WANT  TO  THANK  YOU  AGAIN  FOR  ALLOWING  ME  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  SHARE  MY  VIEWS  WITH  MY  DISTINGUISHED  COLLEAGUES 
THIS  MORNING. 
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Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Grassley.  We 
have  listened  carefully  to  what  you  have  said  and  I  am  sure  the 
entire  committee,  subcommittee  and  full  committee,  will  give  it 
very  careful  consideration. 

Senator  Grassley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Additional  material  supplied  for  the  record  follows:] 
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DELINEATING  SATISFACTORY  ACADET^IC  PROGRESS  STANDARDS: 
PROFICIENCY  OR  EXPEDIENCY 


for 

Dr.  Ronald  F.  Docksal 
Staff  Director  for  US  Sena'.e  Committee 
on  Labor  &  Human  Resources 
Washington,  DC  20510 


presented  by 
Dr.  Sterling  R.  Provost 
Assistant  Commissioner 
Veterans  Education  and  Proprietary  Schools 
Utah  System  of  Higher  Education 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

10  June  1985 
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OaiNCATING  SATISFACTORY  ACADEMIC  PROGRESS  STANOAROS: 
HtOFICIENCY  OR  EXPEOIENCY 

Prtfdce 

AlMSt  to  Uit  advent  of  Title  IV  student  educational  assistance  programs,  the 
need  to  track  student  and  Institutional  involvement  has  accelerated.  For 
txaaple: 


1.  Are  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  being  observed? 

2.  Is  the  charge  of  the  Congress  to  efficiently  and  effectively  oversee 
the  expenditure  of  tax  dollars  being  ensured? 

3.  Hive  the  participating  institutions  of  higher  education  developed 
satisfactory  progress  standards? 

^    4.    Are  enrolled  students  In  these  federal  programs  abiding  by  such 
standards? 

b.    Are  both  Institutions  and  students  continuing  to  monitor  their 
eligibility  and  perfonaance  standards? 

The  above  has  largely  been  left  to  "self-regulation"  by  the  higher  education 
conwnlty.   Has  this  mode  of  accountability  been  effective? 


Statutory  Citation  References 

1.  Section  4e4(a)(3),  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 

2.  34  CFR  Pts  66B  I  690. 


3.     US  Department  of  Education's  Student  Assistance  General  Provisions, 
published  October  06.  19B3. 


Statement  of  the  Problem 


.The  position  of  the  US  Department  of  Education  (EO)  is  set  forth  In  the 
appended  exchange  of  correspondence  (see  Attachment  tJo.  1). 

No  regulations,  per  se.  had  been  promulgated  prior  to  1963;  however,  the 
statutory  requirement  had  been  In  place  since  1980. 

Abuses  have  been  discovered  In  EO  program  reviews  and  audits. 

Since  1981  the  government  Accounting  Office  has  issued  two  reports  which  focus 
on  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  postsecondary  Institutions  to  effectively 
a(ta1n1ster  utisfactory  academic  progress  standards  policies:   (1)  "Students 
Receiving  Federal  Aid  Are  Not  Making  Satisfactory  Academic  Progress:  Tougher 
Standards  Are  Needed"  (HR0-C2-1S.  December  3.  1961)  and  (2)  "Many  Proprietary 
Schools  Do  Not  Co«.ply  with  Department  of  Education's  Pell  Grant  Proaram 
Requirements"  (HR0-B4-17.  August  20.  1964).  ^ 
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Congressional  hearings  during  the  97th  Congress  further  emphasized  the  urgent 
and  critical  nature  of  resolving  this  smoldering  and  controversial  Issue. 

Historically,  the  Federal  Trade  Comrolsslon  has  also  shown  Interest  In 
education  management  (Trade  Regulation  Rule  for  Proprietary  Vocational  and 
Home  Study  Schools,  Dec  20,  19/8).   Mhat  might  be  tneir  roie  and/or 
laentincation  or  tasks.  If  any.  In  relationship  to  the  Issue  under 
consideration  (see  Attachment  No.  2)? 

The  matter  at  Issue  Is  not  exclusively  an  "education**  question.   Rather,  It 
crosscuts  the  broader  pMlosopny  of  federal  preemption.   There  Is  evidence 
that  federal  reform  In  this  connection  Is  Indicated. 


1.  A  significant  federal  contribution  might  be  for  the  feds  to  serve  as 
a  catalyst  and  bring  together  the  diverse  elements  represented  In 
this  complex  scenario  and  assist  them  to  arrive  at  appropriate 
national  parameters  and  guidelines. 

2.  The  present  statutory  language  would  seem  to  be  Inadequate  In 
providing  a  sufficient  enforcement  mechanism  for  the  EO  to  assure 
both  Institutional  and  student  conformablllty— there  should  not  be 
law  without  an  adequate  enforcement  provision. 

3.  Under  the  circumstances.  It  would  be  profitable  for  a  follow-up 
review  to  now  be  conducted  to  properly  ascertain  If  the  1963 
provisions  have  In  fact  proved  to  be  a  serious  deterrent  to  the 
aforementioned  Inconsistencies  and  discrepancies. 

4.  A  study  to  determine  the  contemporary  relationship  between  the  three 
enti titles  of  the  "EDUCATIONAL  TRIAD"  (federal:  VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION,  ED,  et  al.;  state:    STATE  APPROVING  AGENCY, 
licensing,  et  al.);  and  voluntary  accreditation:   COUNCIL  ON 
POSTSECONOARY  ACCREDITATION,  et  al. )  would  also  prove  efficacious  at 
this  time. 

There  should  also  be  a  meaningful  effort  to  seek  correlation  with 
appropriate  representatives  Ir:  the  private  sector  (I.e.,  business 
and  Industry).   There  are  Inherent  and  unique  advantages  that  could 
potentially  have  a  consequential  Impact  on  this  project. 

5.  Because  of  the  Reagan  Administration's  New  Federalism  posture, 
certain  responsibilities  regarding  the  oversight  of  satisfactory 
progress  standards  should  be  within  the  purview  of  the  states  (e.g.. 
State  approving  agencies).   Therefore,  after  a  "model**  policy  is 
developed  at  the  national  level,  the  states  would  ensure 
Institutional  Implementation. 


Summary  and  Final  Analysis 
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Tnis  policy  should  be  developed  through  a  consortium  effort, 
embracing  the  various  governmental  units  and  private  business  and 
Industry.    Such  a  consociation  might  add  an  insightful  dimension  and 
should  nltlmately  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  eventual  course  to 
be  pursued. 

6.     Much  of  the  above  might  well  be  provided  for  In  the  higher  education 
reauthorization  act,  which  Is  presently  under  consideration.  Also. 
It  would  seem  feasible  that,  as  part  thereof,  the  position  of 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  for  SUte  Affairs 
should  be  created. 

If  tne  participants  approach  this  task  with  an  attitude  of  amelioration  and 
utilize  a  proper  metnodology,  a  feasible  outcome  can  be  conciliated.' 

Attachments 
1091H 
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THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


K)STSECON0AIIY  COUCATON  COMMISSION 
163   Loudon    Road-  CONCORD.  NH    03301  ^ 
603-271-2257 

Septeaber  27.  1985 

IT  IS  REQUESTED  THAT  THIS  STATEMENT  BE  MADE  PART  OF  TOE  TESTIMONY  RELATING  TO  S  1537 
INTRODUCED  BY  SENATORS  NICKLES  AND  PELL  ENFORCING  TITLE  IV  "STANDARDS  OF  PROGRESS"  OF 
THE  HIGHER  EDXATION  ACT. 

FROM:  ARTHUR  M.  FELDMAN,  DIRECTOR /<?(W^ 

State  ^proving  Agency 
N.H.  Postsecondaiy  Education  Coonisslon 
163  Loudon  Road 
Concord,  New  Haapshlre  03301 

and  the  Chalrnan  of  the  Standards  of  Progress  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  ^proving  Agencies 

For  many  years  members  of  this  Association  have  been  administering  the  Standards  of 
Progress  as  mandated  by  Congress  in  PL  93-508,  "The  Veterans  Readjustment  Benefits 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended,"  the  so-called  "C.  I.  Bill"  and  implemented  by  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

We  propose  that  there  be  written  into  the  new  ACT  provisions  similar  to  Sections  1771, 
1773  and  1774,  of  Title  38   U.  S.  C,  authorizing  and  funding  on  a  shared  basis  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  the  current  reimbursement  contract  for  work  performed  in  this 
matter  as  has  been  done  for  years  under  said  Title.    Our  responsibilities  in  this  area 
Would  be  to  report  problems  to  the  Education  Department  as  we  now  do  to  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

Senator  Nickles  in  S  1537  introduced  July  31,  1964,  on  page  3,  notes  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  acts  in  this  matter  and  notes  that  present  Standards  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion  Act  are  not  adequate.    Also,  noted  on  page  4  of  said  bill,  it  is  noted  that  the 
Standards  now  in  effect  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  are  not  enforced,  and  in  "Conclusions" 
that  a  uniform  federal  policy  is  needed. 

The  State  Approving  Agencies  are  in  existence  now  can  provide  such  enforcement.  Enabling 

legislation  should  be  written  into  the  New  Higher  Education  Act  to  provide  for  this. 

Attached  is  material  relative  to  this  that  has  been  formulated  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Enactment  of  this  suggestion  will  save  much  federal  money  now  lost  through  non« enforcement 
of  Standards  of  Progress. 


cc:     •'  Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford 
Senator  Don  Nickles 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
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coxci.KNiNC  rM'OPo:.i:n         .M'Ds  or  i'i'<oc.iRi:ns 


Proper  enforcement  o(  which  wijl  pitvi  iit  ov.  i puyinont  of  Todoral  Funds  to 
ell^ttlii^  Individunls;  votcrans  nnd  (lopondcnli; ,  <iU.  ndincj  school  umicr  provisions 
of  the  "G  1  Bill"  wUh  the  purpose  of  relicvimj  cilm\il  ionol  institutions  of  liability 
/«$  outlined  In  DVB  Circulor  20-75-04.   The  indivitiiuiis  receiving  these  oliowonces 
^  will  also  be.  relieved  of  the  possibility  of  having  lo  make  rcstituion  for  overpay^ 
nicnts  made  because  of  fiiiluic  of  the  instllniion  lo  abide  by  the  approval,  ct  seq., 
critr-ria  c?sUjlJllshcd  by  CImiiUt  ;18  U.  S.  <J. 

Congress,  when  it  enacted  Public  Lliw  93-506.  the  current  "G.  I.  0111*' 
nUde  It  necessary  for  the  Veterans  Admin^ii^trntion  through  the  State  Approving* Agency 
to  require  that. all  educational  institutions  sot  minimum  Standards  of  Progress  and 
,'.«ujbmit  their. S^ndards  to  the  State  Approvino  Agencies  for  approval. 

;  '*  ■,*        The  Veterans  Administration  sent  DVB  Circular  20-75-84  to  all  schools  . 

OUtHnlng  thc^ background,  purpose  and  areas  of  responsibility  developed  by  the  ' 
•  'law  and  the  regulations.  The  State  Approving  Agencies  received  the  Circular  and 
t^^itabllshed  aa  effective  date  of  November  IS,  1975,  from.whlch  time  the  ninety 
^^y<perlod;for  submission  of  satisfactory  stand.irdn  would  bo  measured.    ' '  '^^ '. 

feeg7  *;.VV7itf  bave  reviewed  school  catalogs  and  find  thak  i^osl  inatttuUoHB  4h':tp»if^j^^ 
^^vj^y; or  another. have  in  their  publications,  standords  relating  to.at'tendanl^y  p'''^^"^ 
^<it9tiiifactory  progress,  academic  probation^  suspension,  etc'  1:  !  '.  '^J^ 

THKSE  ARE  THE  AREAS  OF  CONCERN;         '.  r  ■•^y_^f':-^:^'Ui 

^tf^^«vt^  ThaL.^  last. day  of  attcndanco  must  be  roportXd  bythe  QMchobl  r  yic^rngArj^j 
eliaiblo  Ijidlvlduals  only.  ; "  ^^T^f-*^ 

1^..^        That  tha  school  establish  a  grade  point  avcrage\t7r.BaUsfactory  pfograi^S.j^^^^ 


That  tha-scliool  must  notify  Veterans  Admtnistratfqh  Wglonalpiff^^ 
dent  f«Us»to:.inake  satisfactory  progress.  Individual  S^oii^d'l>^  sjBhiiib2|c|^^ 
m  unsatisfactory  period  begins.  Schools 
•noes  aitdj^satisfactory  progress,  Sati^  

lir^Vie/comifleted  courses  to  courses  attempted.  ^  ^  ^  . 


Is  must  have  capability  oiif0p^tUx||v'\^^ 
tisfactor^/^pVqgresrrelatofS'io  gifade^|^|ifet|^« 

.mpted.  ^-   '  \    \  /^A^^iJM 

f    .  Thot  the  school  must  maintain  grade  on  record  for  every  coMrsa  attemp|t«d 
lather  coWploted,  passed  or  not  satisfactory.  If  Individual  drops  course diu^fj>^^ 
ilrse  drop  period— usually  a  short  adjustment  period  course  19  riot  counted.';*!fv;;.'^^^^ 


'  Ono  way  to  establish  satisfnctory  i/ro^rcis  is  with  grade  points  -  but.,fj|Qt^.i(ijj;'' 

h-*''  !       The  purpose  is  to  prcvoiit  paymi  nts  fci  nniuittondancb.aod  IncK  o(  P^t^'-Vt^AV^'j 
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SUGGESTrD  MlNlIviUM  STANDARDS  OF  PROGRESS 


1;.  Spt^Ul  orientation  programs  should  be  instituted  for  eligible  individuals  '^^ 
pi^fOtp'lain  to  them  their  obligations  and  responsibilities  urider  the  provlBions  oiC'  j 
\^G.  I.  BiU"^.    Student  Handbooks  should  be  given  to  aU  students  «o  that  thi'  '' ' " 
IduaTs  fdapohslbUltles  are  given  to  and  known  to  them.  Veteran^  Admin  litre-  ' 
ReOuUtiiolA'No.  14277,  14278,  relating  to  satisfactory  pit>gress  end 

ctlves  have  been  enforced  and  distributed  for  years.  With  these  facts  In 
wo  heve  dtefted  the  following  minimum  St^indards  of  Progress  that  shall  M' 
iiired  to  be  edopted  by  any  institution  desiring  to  continue  to  enroll  eligible  * 
_ .  ^vlduals  wbo  wish  to  receive  allowances  under  provisions  ot  the  '*G.  I.  Bli)". 

8 a  effective  date  for  submission  of  your  minimum  Standards  of  Progress  Is 
,  ^  bfvary  15.  1976. 


i'J^  Undergrads  must  maintain  1.5  Grade  Point  Average.. 
Graduates  must  maintain  2.S  Grade  Point  Average. 


'  \^  Details  of  standards  for  academic  probation,  .  8U8penakm  ,4hil.dtiHnief(l|^^ 
iP^^^r^of  Standards  of  Progresa.  ■  ^'  ■  :  y  -^-^'^yi^  -vii^'SSi 

'.Academic  probation  should  be  no  longer  than  one.  >chiCH»l'4\Mji«iBibj^'^^^ 

^^'■f':.  ■        ■  ■  ■  •■'         —  '^SS^^Sm 

If  ifo  grade  point  overage  given  In  graduate  woilc ,  mlniimitti  irtarKler«^ 
e  satUfactory  progress  by  school  academic  period  must  fete  jW^lUec|  jjp'i^^ 
Agency.  ,  ^  V^'..  '"^^^'^Wi*^^^ 

3.  Include  In  grade  point  average  computation  of  ell  courses  attempted ' 
'  or  not  grade  was  given  unless  dropped  during  drop/add  period  —  no'  .V 

4.. : U'.)cauraes  are  offered  oa 4.pasVf«Ul  basis  and  arAJf^usled  ihltl^^TM^ 
■iDvimu la t i ve  point  .  average »  bi) t  a cp  _cr,ed  (ted  toward  progra m  oomp^etldn , . -prOvifl|l6tf  v.  V< ^ 
'^Ijl^ld  be  made  to.detcrmine  unsatlsifactory  progress  when  a 'j^iliy'^reVTe'end  -^^ikfH*  V'^'r 
aK^iljnfMlatlve  polfkt  average  are  recorded  and' evaluated.  '  *    V.'  jSi 

If 


S.  Allow  for  usual  add/drop  period. 

limit  number  of  times  Individual  may  tnke  deficiency  courses.  '  * 


,  f'i' "  '    7..  An  tncomplote  or  poor  attendance  should  count  against  General  ft>ln£'V' 
Average  and  should  be  made  up  tha  following  cicodcmlc  term.  Fading  mark  should/. •:^0 
1bi,]}iven  If  not  completed.  \'.  >  < 

8.  If  Individual  Intends  to  withdraw,  notice  must  be  given  In  writing  to  ,  .  v  ./ 
the  school. 


9.  Altondnnrc  inoy  he  v(  rifiod  tlnoutili  ix  riodic  testing,  ' 
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I.  :iil!:ium 


;.  .  I- .  J  : 


:  I  .  ,1.  "  .il 


I't,-  5.'  .  io  ;  ■  !  ...-  In.': 


I  I  : '  1  til  M'l  II)). 


.  ■  .  .j'.i  . 

>.  .M  .t.  I  thi  y  the 
■  :    f  ^  .'ill  of 


irit  vvilii  til.  .  1-  III  1«   inflivi.Iii.»I  p.Tid  by  the 


i.tpf.iti.  .'.irnin  .';        ,  •  ,  ,y  t      .  .1  i...  lu  1|-     I   -  I  .  .villi  v,  i«-i.in  or  \l  jpcndcnl 


t .  l.il:  i  I  lU.  it. .  »^  .  ■'.)* 
Otfi.vr   II  rlh-  Vi-l^;,.;.. 


,u\:  It. ill  a  1.   ji  I )  I    ; '  :         ij.fc  i rn«»t  loti  .iLoiit  the 


J.inunry  9.  1976 
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STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

INTKKoDKPAIITMCNT  COMMUNICATION 


David  E.  Larr«bee 
'  .  Director 


Syft^fCiT  tsuggcsted  Minimum  StanUords 
"  "*  y    of  Progress 


..if 

ittards 


Date       February  12.  I976 
AT  (OFFICK) 


FEB  l>  W 


N.  H.  Technical  Institute 
Fan  Road 

Concord,  New  Hampshire 


TO    Mr.  Arthur  Felcknan 

Wt«r«ns  Acbninistration 

We  are  submitting  the  following  as  our  Hinlmum  Standards  of  Progress 
for  students  ak  the  New  Hampshire  Technical  Institute: 

Item  ^1  -  We  will  enforce  to  the  best  of  our  ab'llty  as  It  pertains 
to  all  students.  >•  • 


Item  M 


NHTI  minimum  acceptable  grade  point  average  page  I8  of 
•  catalog.  . 


verege  page  IS  of  •v.  ;^  i 
smlssaV     page  18  of  ''  •MS^^^ 


Academic  probation,  suspension  and  dlsffltssaV  page  le  or  "TftiB?^'" 
catalog  under  Academic  Discipline  -  The  Acad^alc HSUqdliw/#''ySSfe^^ 
Comnlttee.  .;  ...  ,    v  ■./' ^J.-ii'^A^ii  f 

Academic  s|yrobatlon  fs  detemtned  by  th|  'ng^itiiji 
Commltteet    pa9e  18  of  catalog.  ' 


;ita*^U.  •  See  Grades -6^- ||^ge*>^;of  ouf.  catalog^;^  ;^^^:-:< 


•fti*         If  course  taken  has  a  pass/fall  g r*de  basis,  "student t''' 
the  course       ■  '  ' 
grade. 


*,1 


urse  MHil<i  be  required  to  retake -cpur^e.e^  If  lt\^iil^it^^£i> 
Catalog  -  .pese  15  -  Grades  -  'V  ii'^jv^^i^Kf^ 

talo9  -  Pago  20,  Changes  .'^^^^^ 
M;^^;'    ■■   v.^rfii|,^,  see  cetaib^i^i^  P«ge  19,  Repeated  Couriirlli  'v  ' -^^^ i^^ 

'    '  '^^.iP'''  ^  'UnciMptete<Vc«rrles  no  n«anerlc«)Ki;ik£oi«i3^ilM^(«^ 
-'-^v  »h-<sycl'«  the  following  yut,  \'*i''to^tMB%''j3^^9SSfit' 

SK^jV  *  .  Jilik'li'i'.'il  **"^^  oncfjjjer  academic  year.'  If  the  e^m«E^ 

^  Wlthdrai«|..'.'-  :epie  21.  of  «^*l6»f 

-^  ^^JiJ^pi^  decision:  Cvifmijyp't^ 


I'tM  I^IQ'  -See  catalog,  page  ZO  -  Independent 


.      i '       ]¥^°^-  ' nf orma tlonpertams  to  our  Day  DIv I MoA . eAotift  I 

.  ■•Wtflpinunlty  Services  Division.  .  '  ^^'j^^i^^^^^^ 
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2j^artment  of  Veterans  Benefits  dvb  Circular  9n-7s-B^ 

SCHOOL  STANDARDS  OF  PROGRESS 

,  ^:  jf*CKGROUMD  AND  PURPOSE.    Recent  changes  in  VA 
S  :?r"%"f''^  established  a  «quiren,ent 

l?lL!rL'S«°?i'  set  standards  of  progress  and  subraitlhese 
standards  to  the  state  approving  agency     for  approval  VA 
Regulations  14135  and  14203  have  also  been  revised  In  con- 
junction with  VAR's  14253  and  14277.    These  now  requirrShat 
schools  report  last  date  of  attendance  when  2  ve?«an  or 
^i-I^nih-^'^K*"  terminates  pursuit  of  a  resident  course  and- 
that  other  changes  in  enrollment  be  reported  promptly  The 

?Sa?1SndJd«"?*^  ""1       SseS'^to  issS^e 

that  standards  of  progress  are  established  expeditiously. 

2.     AREAS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

.tand-^lJ".n$''*?,?PSf°^^!)^.?^*"*°y  "^11  develop  broad  minimum 
standards  and  will  direct  the  schools  to  develop  their  own 

!  approving  agency.    Many  schools  have 

■cc»ptable  standards  but  most  have  not  been  filed  with  the 
™2  «PP"ving  agency  as  approval  criteria.    Also,  in  some  , 
h«  standards  have  nqt  been  enforced  or  the  school  ' 

»«n  or  2f<^?K?°*"^        veterans  Administration  when  a  vet-  .  • 
eran  or  eligible  person  ceased  to  maintain  satisfactory  prooress 
in  accordance  with  their  standards.    Schools  which  haw  not 
previously  filed  acceptable  standards  of  progress  will  b2 
given  a  reasonable  time  (not  to  exceed  90  daj«)  in  which  to 
develop  and  submit  their  standards  to  the  stite  approving 
ql!2«^^nr«i?Si"'^°"  *■  ??f*       their  approval  criteria.  The 
lf^«n?oSSS  school's  standards  and, 

h^SSn"r^2^;:s\^ii!???-|S/tS2^^^^  °«^" 

a  <leLir^n!*.?«n°fi  ^1^°^  P«rmits  a  student  to  continue  after 
,a.<S.etarn>tnation  that  his  p^ir  her  progress  is  unsatisfactory, 
the  school  is  still  required  to  report  to  the  V*  the  date  n^n 
the  school's  approved  standards  of  progress  were  not  met.  such 
student  will  not  be  authorized  educational  benefits  under  ch. 
34  or  35  uniess  a  VA  counseling  psychologist  approves.' 

c.    The  VA  may  not  impose  specific  standards  of  progress 
SL^-fS      h  ^"  VA  Regulation  14253  but  may 

suggest  guidelines  to  the  SAA's.    VA  Regulation  14253(D) 
includes  both  required  standards  and  suggested  guidelines. 
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d.  f^hools  must  have  sufficient  capability  to  promptly 
report  7 ot  only  unsatisfactory  progress,  but  also  drops, 
withdrawals r  and  unscheduled  interruptions •    A  report  will 
be  deemed  to  have  been  promptly  made  if  received  within  the 
month  of  the  occurrence  or  immediately  thereafter  (V^R 
14203(D)(2)).    In  the  case  of  unsatisfactory  progress,  the 
school  shall  not  certify  the  further  enrollment  of  the  stu- 
dent prior  to  approval  under  VAR  14278 • 

e.  The  Liaison  activity  will  maintain  a  copy  of  the 
school's  standards  of  progress  in  the  approval  file,  and 
these  will  be  reviewd,  along  with  other  approval  criteria, 
on  compliance  surveys. 

3.  FAILURE  TO  SUBMIT  STANDARDS 

a.  If  no  standards  have  been  received  by  the  State 
approving  agency,  from  a  school,  by  the  end  of  the  90-day 
period, the  regional  office  having  liaison  responsibility 
will  be  notified. 

b.  The  liaison  representative  will  establish  all  the 
facts  in  the  case  and  these  will  be  submitted  by  the  regional 
office  to  the  Area  Field  Director  (223)  for  advice  as  to  action 
to  be  taken. 

4.  VIOLATION  OF  STANDARDS 

a.    The  State  approving  agency  on  supervisory  visits  and 
the  VA  on  compliance  and  liaison  visits  will  specifically 
checJc  to  see  that  the  school  is  enforcing  their  standards 
of  progress  and  that  required  reports  are  being  promptly 
sent  to  the  VA.    If  the  State  approving  agency  discovers 
any  irregularities  in  the  application  of  the  standards  they 
will  take  action  immediately  to  see  that  the  violation  of 
approval  criteria  is  corrected  or  withdraw  the  school's  approval 
and  refer  the  information  to  the  regional  office  having  liaison 
responsibility  for  the  State.   Appropriate  action  will  be 
taken  in  each  individual  case  identified.    If  the  State  does 
not  identify  the  cases  in  the  report,  a  visit  will  be  made  to 
the  school  to  determine  the  cases  requiring  action.  The 
effective  date  of  any  suspend  or  termination  action  will 
be  determined  by  the  responsible  Liaison  activity  after  re- 
viewing the  data  submitted  by  the  State  approving  agency, 
and  the  result  of  any  compliance  or  liaison  visit.    The  effec- 
tive date  will  be  the  date  on  which  the  school #  under  its 
approved  policy,  should  have  found  that  the  student's  performance 
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was  not  meeting  their  standards.    Tuis  date  may  be  immediately 
following  any  probationary  or  "leeway"  period  if  the  school 
has  incorporated  such  a  period  in  the  school's  approved 
standards. 

*  *^La       ^®  Liaison  activity  establishes  that  a  school  has 
failed  to  properly  notify  the  VA  when  standards  of  progress 
r^^u'^^L?^?  Mt,the  claims  or  DEA  folder  will  be  referred 
to  the  Mjudication  Division.    Benefits  will  be  suspended 
and  the  necessary  development  steps  will  be  taken  to  deter- 
mine the  effective  date  of  failure  to  meet  the  standards. 
A  pending  EP  220  will  be  established  with  a  60-day  diary 
and  the  case  referred  to  the  Counseling  and  Rehabilitation 
Section  for  required  counseling. 

c.    The  veteran  or  eligible  person  will  be  scheduled  for 
counseling  as  expeditiously  as  possible.    The  counselor  will 
assist  the  veteran  in  developing  a  suitable  program  aind  deter-' 
mine  whether  a  change  of  program  is  in  order  or  if  the  veteran 
may  be  allowed  to  reenroll  or  continue  in  the  same  field  of 
study.  ^  ticxu  «*. 

'?llowi»*g  counseling  the  folder  should  be  returned 
to  Adjudication  for  whatever  award  action  may  be  necessary 
and  to  clear  the  pending  end  product  control. 

5.    LIABILITY.    The  school  may  be  held  liable  for  any 
overpayment  resulting  from  the  veteran  or  eligible  person 
being  allowed  to  reenroll,  or  continue  in  training,  after 
the  date  when  a  report  of  unsatisfactory  progress  should 
have  been  made.    Similarly,  if  a  schools  falls  to  report 
a  termination  or  reduction  in  training  load,  the  school 
may  be  held  liable  for  any  resulting  overpayment.    This  does  f 
not  imply  that  the  overpayment  should  be  automatically  waived 
as  to  the  veteran  or  eligible  person  in  each  case  since  he 
(or  she)  also  has  a  responsibility  to  report  changes  in 
training  status  to  the  VA. 


RUFUS^H.  WILSON 
Chief  Benefits  Dire9tor 

Distribution:    CO:    RFC  2^00 

Pl-D:    RPP  222b  plus  20  additional  copies 
to  FiViance  in  ROA;  201,  10  copies; 

5  add'l  copies  to  each  educational 
liaison  representative  in  ROA;  VBC 

6  VROC,  1  each;      SAA  and  schools 
per  VA  Form  3-7225  and  3-7225a 

EXt    HNSO  «  AR,  1  each 
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Veterans  Adninistration  Change  1 

Washington,  D.  C.    20420  (Confirming  Teletype  Trans.) 

SCHOOL  STANDARDS  OF  PROGRESS 

DVB  Circular  20-75-84  is  changed  as  follows: 

Page  2,  i>aragraph  3 

Subparagraph  a:    Delete  this  subparagraph  and  insert 

"a.    Xf  no  standards  of  progress  have  been  received  by  the 
State  approving  agency  fron  the  school  by  January  31,  1976,  or 
the  date  the  Station  Director  determines  to  be  90  days  from  the 
time  the  SAA  issued  guidelines  (but  in  no  event  beyond  the  cur- 
rent school  year) ,  the  regional  office  having  liaison 
responsibility  will  be  notified." 

Subparagraph  b,  line  3:    Delete  "(223)"  and  insert  "  (224C) " . 
Page  3,  paragraph  4 

Subparagraphs  b,  c  and  d:    Delete  these  subparagraphs 
and  insert 

"b.    Zf  the  Liaison  activity  establishes  that  a  school  has 
failed  to  properly  notify  the  VA  when  standards  of  progress  lu^v^ 
not  been  met,  the  clains  or  DBA  folder  will  be  referred  to  tlie  ; 
Adjudication  Division.    Benefits  will  be  terminated  effective  , 
the  date  of  failure  to  meet  the  standards  determined  in  subHure- 
graph  a  above.    The  veteran  or  eligible  person  will  be  notified  , 
of  the  action  by  means  of  an  PL  22-337,  or  a  dictated  lettee  . 
along  with  the  appropriate  application  form. 

c.  Xf  counseling  is  requested  and/or  an  application  for  ^ 
additional  educational  assistance  is  received,  the  veteran  or 
eligible  person  will  be  scheduled  for  counseling  as  expediti*- 
ously  as  possible.  The  counselor  will  assist  the  veteran  in  . 
developing  a  suitable  program  and  determine  whether  a  change  ox 
program  is  in  order  or  if  the  veteran  may  be  allowed  to  reenxoll 
or  continue  in  the  sante  field  of  study." 

RUPUS^.  WILSON 

Chief  Benefits  Director 

Distribution:    CO:    RPC  2900 

PD  FLD:    RPC  2228  plus  20  additional  copies 

to  Finance  in  ROA;  201,  10  copies; 
5  add*l  copies  to  each  educational 
liaison  representative  in  ROA;  VBC 
and  VROC,  1  each;  SAA  and  schools 
per  VA  Form  3-7225  and  3-7225a 
EX:    HNSO  and  AR,  1  each 
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UnH  9t«ts  Senate 

WMiMimi.DCIOIiO 
Ktrch  24, 


MtlVJlttMM  e«  l4»cttloa.  Ari..  t.d  RufBlH** 
ItMtKt  C«««Ul««  o«  Lifcor  tad  Rvata  Ittoiirc** 
ft})  Rtrk  Offlct  IvlUlni 

Vt«lll«|K0«.  D.C.  lOSlO 

D««r  Nr.  Ch«lra««i 

1       vrlKlni  rM«rdln|  ih«  UfltUtlon  rtporttd  by  your 
Lleor.ltl:.  rl'.thorl.l.i  of  th.  RUh.r  Iduc.tlon  Act  of  l«5. 
I,  l«ftS,  Atd  tht  Ou«r«nK««d  iKudtnt  Lo«n  pro|r«a. 

•d.tlt.C.f  »h«  C.L  Mo«rf  1.  .y  .ft. ,  conc.r.lni  propo..d 
!h.Li.>  to  th.  »roir.«  cont.lB.d  In  tii.  Houoo-pooo.'        ^  #  ,, 
o.  "00.  ..d  th.  dlfflc.ltU.  »h-t  "«ld  b.f.U 

•t.y  f.r.-.^t.  .t«d.ot.  If  th.  a..d.  t..t  for  C8L 
^iisllflc.tlo.  l.eUd..  ....t.  ..  n.U  t.  IncoM. 

t  hmmm  •ftelo..d  •  l.tt.r  1  r.c.U.d  fro«  th.  I.nk  of  Rorth 
LS:i!/lJoM  ll?h  r.pr...iit.tU..  of  th. 

5.U      h.  R^rtS  D.kot.  C..r..t..d  St.d.nt  Lo.n  '"^ 
■!!»h  BfthAkA  It.t.  L.rd  of  Rlfh.r  idnc.tlon.     If  poo.lbl.,  I 

offlcl.l  r.e.rd  of  h.trlni.  on  8. 

Th.nk  yon  for  conoid. r.tlon  of  thl.  r.qtt..t. 

Vlth  kind  r.|.rd.,  t 

Sinc.r.ly • 


Qu.ntln  R«  Burdlck 

QRlt.. 
onclonur.. 
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fOt  IMMOS 


March  13.  1986 


Honorable  Senator  Quentin  Burdlck  < 
SH-511  Hart  Senate  Office  Building  i  ^'^^ 

Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Senator  Burdick: 


This  letter  Is  a  follow  up  to  the  discussions  we  have  had 
regarding  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  connents 
are  the  result  of  meetings  held  here  at  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota 
Involving  the  Bank's  Student  Loan  Department,  the  North  Dakota 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  and  representatives  of  the  State  Board 
of  Higher  Education. 

Actual  deletions  or  additions  will  be  directed  toward  the  text  of 
HR  3700.    From  the  nature  of  these  connents,  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  our  position  regarding  the  changes  proposed  In  the 
Department  of  Education  1987  Budget  In  the  area  of  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans. 


Under  the  revised  '*asset  based**  needs  analysis  for  family 
contributions  contained  In  HR  3700,  many  families  with  Incomes  In 
excess  of  $30,000  will  be  unable  to  find  the  liquidity  necessary  for 
$4,000  or  more  annually  for  their  child's  college  education.  Students 
whose  families  have  an  asset  base  but  no  cash  flow,  such  as  farm 
families  that  are  presently  suffering  actual  operating  losses,  will  be 
closed  out  of  the  GSL  program  completely.    In  an  asset  Intensive 
agricultural  state  such  as  North  Dakota,  the  "asset  based"  needs 
analysis  shift  In  HR  3700  Is  going  to  eliminate  too  many  North  Dakota 
students  and  their  parents  from  being  able  to  qualify  for  lower 
interest  loans  with  repayment  deferral. 

The  Bank  of  North  Dakota  would  like  to  have  the  qualification 
criteria  changed  In  HR  3700  to  the  same  method  as  exists  under  present 
law  for  GSL's  with  Interest  subsidy  and  repayment  deferral,    if  such 
changes  cannot  be  made  to  S  428  of  HR  3700,  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
Supplemental  Loans  for  Students  and  Loans  for  Parents  contained  In 
§  428B  and  §  428C,  respectively,  are  maintained  and  expanded  In  HR 
3700.    With  the  restrictions  of  the  "asset  based"  needs  analysis 
eliminating  students  from  regular  GSL's,  these  alternative  forms  of 
student  credit  must  be  available. 
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Specifically,  §  428B  and  §  428C  loans  to  students  and  parents  must 
contain  the  following: 

1.  Deferral  of  Interest  and  principal  payments  without  subsidy 
for  both  the  student  and  parental  loa.is  until  after  the 
student  has  left  school  so  that  the  costs  of  Vie  borrowing 
will  not  be  so  prohibitive  as  to  preclude  students  and  their 
parents  from  using  the  available  credit. 

2.  The  Interest  rate  may  be  established  by  the  lender  at  a  rate 
lower  than  the  statutory  maximum.    With  additional  provisions 
specifically  allowing  a  state  to  provide  Its  own  Interest 
subsidy  program  and  still  maintain  the  loan  In  the  status  of 
a  federally  guaranteed  loan. 

Maintaining  these  supplemental  loans  In  HR  3700  for  students  and 
parents,  with  flexibility  In  establishing  the  terms  of  repayment 
deferral  and  the  setting  of  Interest  rates  Including  alternative  state 
programs  for  Interest  subsidy,  Is  needed  If  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  Is 
to  maintain  Its  program  of  service  to  North  Dakota  students  and 
nonresidents  attending  schools  In  North  Dakota.    The  Bank  has  been 
examining  the  establishment  of  Its  own  program  Independent  of  the 
federal  program,  but  such  an  alternative  would,  out  of  fiscal 
necessity,  not  be  as  productive  In  making  a  credit  system  available  for 
students.    The  federally  guaranteed  program  would  and  has  been  the  most 
efficient  method  evailable  through  the  Bank  In  North  Dakota.    This  Is 
especially  true  whjn  the  terms  of  need  analysis  under  HR  3700  would 
probably  require  that  aid  available  under  such  an  alternative  state 
program  might  very  well  reduce  even  further  the  eligibility  of  students 
for  the  6SL  program. 

Please  find  enclosed  for  your  information  a  proposed  draft  of  the 
Bank's  new  loan  program.    Let  me  reiterate,  however,  that  this  is  the 
least  preferable  program.    Such  an  alternative  would  be  viable  only  if 
the  ultimate  form  of  HR  3700  does  not  provide  the  terms  and  changes 
requested  elsewhere  in  this  letter.    Upon  reading  our  proposal,  you 
will  see  that  these  alternative  loans  will  only  provide  limited 
a-.sistance.    The  lack  of  a  federal  guaiantee  will  require  stringent 
credit  checks  and  careful  analysis  of  income  allowances  in  order  to 
assist  as  many  students  as  possible  and  still  maintain  the  ability  of 
the  student  or  parent  to  repay  the  loan,  which,  since  the  loan  is 
unsecured  and  unguaranteed,  would  really  be  the  Bank's  and  NDGSLP*s 
only  security. 

Discussion  of  details  in  HR  3700  requiring  change  In  order  to 
allow  for  the  Bank's  alternative  loan  program  are  not  immediately 
necessary  as  long  as  the  6SL  qualification  requirements  of  §  428  are 
not  restricted  even  further  and  the  alternate  loans  of  §  428B  and 
§  428C  are  maintained  and  expanded. 
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The  Bank  of  North  Dakota  also  wants  the  approval  of  a  secondary 
market  s  Plan  for  Doing  Business  to  be  controlled  by  the  governor  of 
the  respective  state  as  presently  contained  in  HR  3700.    It  has  been 
the  Department's  extended,  and  very  often  intrusive,  position  on  PDB 
and  tax  exempt  debt  over  the  past  two  years  which  has  precluded  the 
Bank  of  North  Dakota  through  the  Industrial  Conmission  from  fully 
utilizing  its  secondary  market  trust  program.    Of  course,  there  are 
other  factors  dealing  with  federal  tax  laws  regarding  tax  exempt  debt 
which  also  affects  our  secondary  market  goals,  but  changes  in  the  tax 
law  are  not  the  subject  of  this  letter. 

Additionally,  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  supports  (i)  the 
authorization  of  consolidation  loans  contained  in  §  428D  of  U  ^ 
which  will,  allow  for  more  flexibility  in  restructuring  debts  for 
students  in  order  to  improve  cash  flow  and  reduce  the  number  of 
c^oo    w'oP^'        rehabilitation  of  defaulted  loans  pursuant  to 
J  4Z8  c;(9J;  and  (iiij  the  maintenance  of  the  mandatory  payment  of  the 
Administrative  Cost  Allowance  including  reimbursement  for  past 
Pni^UPII^^  improperly  withheld  by  the  Department  of  Education,  which  the 
NDG5LP  requires  if  it  is  to  maintain  a  well-run  and  efficient  guarantee 
program.  ^ 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  wish  to  discuss  any  portion  of  this 
letter  In  more  detail,  please  contact  me. 

Sincerely, 


HR  3700 


Gary^uer 

Assistant  Counsel 

and  Assistant  Attorney  General 


GB/pah 


cc;    Senator  Mark  Andrews  (w/enc.) 

Congressman  Byron  Dorgan  (w/enc.) 

Del  ores  James,  NDGSLP  (wo/enc.) 

H.L.  Thorndal,  President,  BND  (wo/enc.) 

Jeannlne  Christy,  BND  (wo/enc.) 

Clark  Wold,  Board  of  Higher  Education  (wo/enc.) 

Julie  Kublslak,  NDGSLP  (wo/enc.) 

Nicholas  J.  Spaeth,  Attorney  General  (w/enc.) 

Karlene  Fine,  Secretary,  Industrial  Commission  (w/enc.) 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  has  been  developed  to  describe  the  circum- 
stances prevailing  in  early  1986  that  may  require  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  to  re-examine  its  commitment  to  the  provision 
of  student  loan  programs  to  its  citizens.     The  information 
provided  herein  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  "benchmark,"  from 
which  discussion,  agreement,  disagreement,  compromise  and 
amendment  will  undoubtedly  come  forth.     The  issues  discussed 
are  comprehensive,  but  are  not  intended  to  be  all-inclusive-. 
Additional  issues  and  amendments  to  those  presented  will 
undoubtedly  occur  as  this  proposal  may  evolve  closer  and 
closer  to  reality. 

This  paper  is  a  compilation  of  extensive  discussions 
between  Board  of  Higher  Education  staff  and  Bank  of  North 
Dakota  staff  at  several  stages  of  development,  and  the 
later  addition  of  discussion  with  financial  aid  personnel 
from  the  University  of  North  Dakota  and  North  Dakota  State 
University,     While  the  author  of  this  paper  was  Clark  Wold, 
it  reflects  the  collective  points  of  view  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned staff  personnel. 

The  first  draft  of  the  paper  has  been  edited  by  the 
persons  involved  in  the  discussions.     This  paper  may  not 
represent  the  point  of  view  of  this  group  as  a  whole,  but 
is  intended  to  raise  issues  and  to  present  various  points 
of  view  surrounding  those  issues.     As  a  specific  proposal 
for  a  new  program  is  shaped,  the  persons  that  have  been 
a  part  of  the  preliminary  discussions  will  be  interested 
in  providing  their  advice  and  counsel,  particularly  if 
a  final  program  deviates  to  any  significant  degree  from 
the  program  described  herein.     Additionally,  it  is  suggested 
that  at  some  point  prior  to  implementation  of  a  program, 
that  all  postsecondary  institutions  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  goals  and  structure  of  the  program. 
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A  NEW  LOAN  PROGRAM 
FOR  NORTH  DAKOTA  STUDENTS  AND  THEIR  PARENTS 
-  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  SEVERAL  ISSUES  AND  PROPOSALS  - 

NEED  FOR  A  NEW  PROGRAM 

The  need  for  a  new  loan  program  to  serve  North  Dakota  students 
and  their  parents  has  been  evident  at  a  non-critical  level 
for  some  time.     Financial  aid  and  student  loan  administrators 
have  been  increasingly  aware  of  an  undefined,  yet  seemingly 
escalating,  number  of  students  not  eligible  for  the  GSL 
program  due  to  the  $30,000  income  cap.     While  aid  and  loan 
officials  have  expressed  concern  over  this  phenomenon, 
in  and  of  itself  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  stimulate 
activity  for  a  new  loan  program. 

Several  events  occurred  in  late  1985  and  continued  into 
1986  that  both  raised  the  level  of  public  consciousness 
about  the  aid  issue  in  general,  and  about  the  viability  of 
loan  programs  in  specific.     Those  issues  can  be  gathered 
into  three  broad  categories.     They  are  as  follows: 


(A) 


(B) 


Budgetary:     The  advent  of  the  deficit  reducing  mechanism 
embodied  by  the  Gramm/Rudmann/Hollings  amendments  (GRH) 
has  caused  virtually  all  programs  funded  from  federal 
tax  revenues  to  be  re-examined.     While  the  initial  GRH 
initiatives  do  not  adversely  affect  the  GSL  program 
directly,   it  has  become  evident  that  federally  funded 
student  financial  aid  programs  have  very  likely  "topped 
out,"  and  will  stabilize  at  best  and  dramatically 
decline  at  worst. 

Reagan  proposals  for  Restructuring  Title  IV  Programs: 
While  the  specific  proposals  embodied  in  the  recently 
released  administration  budget  are  too  many  to  cover  in 
this  analysis,   suffice  it  to  say  that  the  administration's 
intent  is  to  dramatically  restructure  what  we  now  know  as 
student  financial  assistance.     The  overall  goal  appears 
to  be  to  reduce  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in 
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these  programs,  and  at  the  same  time,   shifting  the 
financial  burden  back  to  the  family  itsolf  and,  cer- 
tainly by  inference,  to  the  States. 

(C)     Reauthorization:     The  higher  education  act  of  1965 
as  amended  is  up  for  its  regular  reauthorization  in 
1986.     The  House  has  passed  its  reauthorization  bill, 
and  the  Senate  is  scheduled  to  take  up  its  bill  this 
spring.     While  neither  body  is  expected  to  propose 
the  dramatic  changes  embodied  in  the  administration 
proposal,  it  is  likely  that  there  wil*"  be  several 
changes.     The  changes  proposed  for  the  GSL  program 
are  far-reaching  and  if  enacted,  could  negatively 
affect  the  eligibility  of  North  Dakota  students. 

Against  that  backdrop  of  the  changing  mileau  of  the  GSL 
program,  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  i;rote  the 
Industrial  Commission  and  suggested  that  they  begin  to 
develop  contingency  plans  for  a  new  student  loan  program. 
These  plans  are  being  developed  against  the  backdrop  of 
NDCC  15-62.1.     This  section  of  the  Code  provides  authority 
to  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  to  develop  a  new,  totally  North 
Dakota  supported  and  operated  loan  program  in  the  event  the 
federal  GSL  no  longer  could  meet  the  needs  of  substantial 
numbers  of  North  Dakota  students. 

We  are  at  or  very  near  the  point  when  North  Dakota  students 
will  no  longer  be  adequately  served.     Hence,  the  need  to 
discuss  a  new  program. 

This  paper  will  go  on  to  discuss  several  important  issues 
surrounding  a  new  program.     An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
determine  the  issue,  discuss  relevant  points  of  view  and, 
where  possible,  make  recommendations. 

At  the  outset,   it  should  be  acknowledged  that  the  conceptual 
framework  for  a  new  loan  program  put  forth  by  BND  officials 
is  both  exciting  and  innovative.     The  commitment  to  providing 
funds  to  North  Dakota  students  through  a  variety  of  credit 
mechanisms  is  at  once  evident  and  deeply  felt. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  A  NEW  LOAN  PROGRAM 


The  manner  in  which  a  loan  program  is  structured,  and  the 
eligibility/lending  criteria  used  will  of  necessity  be 
at  least  partially  determined  hy  the  objectives  of  the 
program        who  are  the  target  groups  to  be  served?  Several 
groups  of  students  can  be  identified  as  needing  access  to 
student  credit,  or,  stated  otherwise,  those  who  are  not 
able  to  use  the  GSL  program. 


(A) 


Students  not  eligible  for  the  GSL  assuming  a  tightening 
of  eligibility  in  the  GSL  program.  Ineligible  students 
will  likely  fall  into  two  broad  categories: 

1.     Students  from  so-called  "middle-income"  families. 
Under  the  current  GSL  program,  these  students 
typically  come  from  families  whose  student  and 
parent  AGI  exceeds  $30,000.     with  rapidly  escalating 
college  costs  in  North  Dakota,  these  families  may 
exhibit  a  certain  degree  of  financial  strength,  but 
do  not  have  the  liquidity  necessary  to  pay  the 
$4,000-$5,000  bills  required  at  a  local  college. 
By  most  standard  measures,  they  are  determined  to 
exhibit  no  calculated  financial  need  for  traditional 
aid  programs.     As  the  federal  aid  programs  retrench, 
this  category  of  student  will  grow  larger.  While 
this  group  of  students  should  not  expect  outright 
grants,  a  system  of  student/family  credit  other 
than  the  commercial  credit  system  may  be  appropriate. 

2.     Students  from  families  who  have  little  or  no  cash 
flow  and  who  may  exhibit  a  net  operating  loss  on 
the  IRS  1040,  but  whose  equity  position  may  preclude 
eligibility  for  the  GSL  or  for  other  aid  programs. 
Reauthorization  and/or  the  administration  proposals 
for  GSL  are  very  likely  to  embody  a  totally  "needs 
based"  system  for  eligibility  determination.  Standard 
financial  aid  definitions  include  the  calculation 
of  equity  in  the  determination  of  "nefed."  In 
an  asset  intensive  state  such  as  North  Dakota, 
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this  more  restrictive  manner  of  determining  eligi- 
bility will  tend  to  reduce  and/or  eliminate  GSL 
eligibility.     A  system  of  student  credit  will  be 
needed  to  allow  students  from  those  families  to 
avail  themselves  of  training  beyond  high  school. 

3.  The  discussions  in  (1)  and  (2)  have  both  assumed 
no  eligibility  for  the  GSL.     There  are  cases, 
however,  where  GSL  eligibility  is  minimal.  A 
system  of  student  credit  would  be  helpful  to  allow 
the  student  to  borrow  from  a  variety  of  sources 

up  to  a  pre-determined  ceiling  of  aggregate  student 
loan  indebtedness.     For  example,  a  student  may 
have  calculated  GSL  eligibility  of  $500  but  due 
to  the  very  reasons  stated  in  (1)  and  (2),  may  not 
have  the  liquidity  to  fund  the  cost  of  education. 
The  student  credit  system  contemplated  herein 
could,  in  this  instance,  supplement  GSL  eligibility. 

4.  There  will  be  those  who  propose  that  a  new  system 

of  student  credit  be  structured  to  allow  a  full  loan 
over  and  above  full  GSL  eligibility.  Institutions 
that  carry  high  costs  are  likely  to  opt  for  this 
approach.     A  case  will  also  be  made  by  institutions 
who  offer  programs  within  their  institutions  that 
carry  extraordinarily  high  costs  that  aggregate 
loan  maximums  should  be  expanded. 

This  is  a  difficult  and  sensitive  issue.     The  lender 
may  hold  that  a  new  system  of  credit  on  top  of  GSL 
eligibility  is  not  sound  credit  management  and 
would  tend  to  increase  the  probability  of  future 
default.     The  institutional/programmatic  point  of 
view,  however,  is  able  to  put  forth  a  convincing 
.  position  that  argues  for  the  availability  of  "choice" 
by  the  student  the  freedom  to  choose  being  reflected 
in  higher  loan  limits. 
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5.     It  is  likely  that  the  categories  of  students  described 
in  (1)  through  (4)  will  cover  the  majority  of 
students  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
new  system  of  student  credit.     It  should  be  noted, 
though,  that  the  final  eligibility  guidelines 
should  provide  the  flexibility  to  the  campus  aid 
administrator  to  recommend  eligibility  for  the 
small  number  of  students  who  may  legitimately 
exhibit  need  for  student  credit,  but  who  may  not 
fit  one  of  the  aforementioned  categories. 
GUARANTEE  FUNCTIONS  VS.   LENDING  FUNCTIONS 

It  is  important  that  a  careful  distinction  be  made  between 
the  "guarantee  functions"  performed  by  the  Bank  of  North 
Dakota,  and  the  "lending  functions"  performed  by  the  Bank. 
North  Dakota  is  in  the  position  of  having  the  majority 
of  the  traditional  student  loans  in  the  State  not  only 
originated  or  purchased  by  the  Bank,  but  also  guaranteed 
against  default  by  the  Bank.     This  dual  responsibility 
has  caused  most  to  misunderstand  the  distinction  between 
these  two  functions. 

As  a  new  system  of  student  credit  is  considered,   it  is 
essential  that  these  two  functions  be  separated,  and  sub- 
functions  within  each  be  specifically  identified  and  described 
in  detail.     The  reason  for  high-lighting  the  distinction 
relates  not  only  to  the  need  for  more  clarity  in  the  program 
and  its  procedures,  but  also  to  the  statutory  authority 
underpinning  the  guarantee  function. 

NDCC  15-62.1-02(1)  states  that  the  Bank  shall  establish 
a  separate  guarantee  fund  for  student  loans  in  the  event 
that  the  traditional  federal  programs  "...are  no  longer 
adequately  serving  the  needs  of  North  Dakota  students...". 
The  cited  section  goes  on  to  provide  that  the  agency  may 
not  adopt  eligibility  requirements  or  loan  limits  which 
are  more  restrictive  than  those  eligibility  requirements 
for  loans  guaranteed  under  the  federal  programs. 
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In  the  absence  of  a  distinction  between  the  guarantee  and 
lending  functions,  this  language  could  cause  difficulty 
for  the  Bank  as  it  attempts  to  structure  a  new  system  of 
student  credit  that  would  be,  in  fact,  far  more  restrictive 
than  the  federal  program.     The  lack  of  a  distinction  would 
necessarily  cause  a  new  program  to  be  more  "Tiberal"  than 
that  which  is  intended.     The  making  of  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  two  issues,  however,  should  clear  the  path 
to  not  only  allow  the  guarantee  function  to  adhere  to  the 
statute,  but  should  also  allow  the  lender  to  structure 
a  new  system  of  student  credit  as  it  sees  fit. 

An  essential  assumption  under  which  a  new  system  of  student 
credit  will  likely  operate  is  that  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota » 
as  lenderr  will  originate  100%  of  all  loans  in  th*=5  state 
under  the  new  program,     A  comparison  assumption  is  that 
the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  will  not  offer  a  secondary  market 
for  these  loans.     The  lack  of  a  secondary  market  will  almost 
certainly  preclude  other  lenders  from  participating  in 
the  program. 

As  the  only  originator  of  these  loans,  then,  the  Bank  as 
lender  can  set  eligibility  criteria  as  it  chooses »  while 
the  Bank  as  guarantor  can  set  its  own  rules  as  to  the  types 
of  loans  that  it  will  guarantee r   (albeit  a  more  liberal 
set  of  parameters).     For  all  practical  purposes,  though, 
the  guarantor  would  only  receive  applications  from  the 
Bank  as  lender  that  were  originated  under  more  restrictive 
criteria.     Even  though  the  guarantor  would  have  the  legal 
authority  to  guarantee  loans  made  under  provisions  similar 
to  the  federal  GSL  program,  the  only  loans  to  reach  it 
for  guarantee  would  be  those  under  the  new  system  of  student 
credit , 

The  spirit  and  the  letter  of  NDCC  15-62,1-02(1)  would  be 
met,  while  the  Bank  as  lender  would  be  able  to  structure 
a  program  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  targeted  populations 
described  herein. 
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f^Mf«nfi»«  or  Unain^  ranmens,  in  iom<>  caikjh,  thcr^i  may 
!>•  ti^nri^p  li«lw#«n  ih^  two.  M  th«  fi*w  gyefom  ol  itudont 
(er«4i«  iM»v0t  f0rv4r4,  tn*  Mnk  tnoyld  t1«f»no  tor  internal 
Mn«9#«i«nt  •n4  ^^nirol  purpo»«tt  whitrh  proc9dur«t  Ate  morp 
*P9ropri«t«  fi*r  th^  .}vi«r«nt«9  and  Undin^  functtont. 


Th#  •Jit«ni  to  whi^f\  *tu<l«ntt  My  ^  dllow^d  to  borrow  und«r 
•  n#w  sysiM  of  t^ua^nt  credit,  ^nd  in  combination  with 
oth#f  trp«t  or  atudtnt  ortfdit,  Will  b«  important  in  affecting 
the  heelth  of  the  program  itnelf*  and  of  the  fiscal  integrity 
of  the  borrowers  th^mnelves.    Studies  reveal  that  aggregate 
levels  of  debt,  as  well  as  multiple  loan  repayments,  are 
Important  factors  in  predicting  the  tendency  of  students 
to  repay  their  lo«ns  in  a  timely  menner*  or  to  default. 
The  annuel  loen  limits  as  well  as  aggregate  loan  limits 
fro«  all  sources  should  be  carefully  crafted  to  respond 
to  the  legitimate  needs  of  students,  while  being  careful 
to  guA.d  against  burdening  the  student  with  a  debt  burden 
thet  is  unmanegeable. 

Closely  tied  to  the  student  debt  load  issue  is  that  of 
the  ability  of  a  new  student  credit  system  to  absorb  defaults. 
Ae  originally  conceived*  ^  new  student  credit  system  would 
contain  no  federal  guarantees,  reinsurance,  or  co-insurance. 
The  'guarantee  fund*  as  finally  structured  will  be  funded 
by  the  iank  of  North  Dekota  and  by  the  students  themselves 
through  the  peyisent  of  a  "guarantee  fee,**  (discussed  later K 
It  Will  be  absolutely  essential  that  the  new  system  of 
•tudent  credit  be  structured  to  Judiciously  minimize  the 
potential  for  default.    Perhaps  the  most  significant  single 
factor  that  could  stand  in  the  path  of  the  long-range  success 
of  a  new  program  is  the  specter  of  defaults  eroding  the 
guarantee  fund  et  too  rapid  a  pace.    A  delicate  balance 
Mist  be  struck  to  allow  for  students  to  use  the  program 
and  not  be  overly  restrictive  m  eligibility  criteria, 
ithile  at  the  eaaie  time  protecting  the  integrity  of  the 
reserve  fund. 
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It  hat  been  suggested  that  the  annual  and  aggregate  loan 
limits  for  a  new  system  of  student  credit  roughly  parallel 
those  of  the  GSL  program.     Undergraduate  loan  limits  would 
typically  bo  lower  than  those  of  graduate  students  and 
students  attending  professional  schools.     The  proponents 
of  structviring  a  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  cost 
institutions  and  programs  would  suggest  yet  another  level 
of  loan  limits  to  respond  to  their  unique  circumstances. 
It  will  not  be  the  task  of  this  paper  to  recommend  a  program 
to  respond  to  the  "high  cost"  market. 

UNDERGRADUATE  ANNUAL  LOAN  LIMITS 

It  is  suggested  that  the  annual  loan  limit  for  undergradu- 
ates be  set  at  $2500,  a  figure  parallel  to  the  GSL  program. 
To  set  the  figure  at  a  lesser  figure  would  be  to  seriously 
undermine  the  usefulness  of  the  program  in  light  of  escalating 
postsecondary  costs.    To  set  the  undergraduate  annual  limit 
greater  than  $2500  could  compromise  the  integrity  of  the 
program  by  increasing  the  potential  for  future  default. 

UNDERGRADUATE  AGGREGATE  LOAN  LIMITS 

By  definition,  it  is  assumed  for  purposes  of  a  new  system 
of  student  credit  that  "aggregate  loan  limits"  refers  to 
the  total  of  all  student  debt,  whether  from  GSL,  NDSL, 
or  all  other  sources. 

It  is  suggested  that  aggregate  loan  levels  be  keyed  to 
grade  level.     With  an  annual  limit  of  $2500,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  grade  level  maximums  be  structured  as  follows: 


Grade  level  1  2500 

Grade  level  2  5000 

Grade  level  3  7500 

Grade  level  4  10,000 

Grade  level  5  12,500 


GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  ANNUAL  LOAN  LIMITS 

Again,  to  parallel  the  GSL  program,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  annual  loan  limit  for  a    new  system  of  student  credit 
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be  set  at  $5,000.  As  is  true  with  the  GSL  program,  this 
higher  annual  loan  limit  should  reflect  the  higher  costs 
associated  with  graduate  and  professional  programs. 

GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  AGGREGATE  LOAN  LIMITS 

As  was  true  at  the  undergraduate  level,   "aggregate"  is 
defined  to  include  student  credit  from  all  sources. 

Aggregate  loan  limits  at  the  graduate  and  professional 
level  pick  up  where  the  undergraduate  limits  left  off.  They 
are  suggested  to  be  as  follows: 

Undergraduate  levels  4  &  5  12,500 

Graduate,  all  levels  5,000  per  year  maximum, 

not  to  exceed  $25,000 
for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  school. 

MINIMUM  LOAN  LEVELS,   UNDERGRADUATE,   GRADUATE,  PROFESSIONAL 

Due  to  the  nature  of  a  new  system  of  student  credit,  it 
is  unlikely  that  we  need  be  overly  concerned  about  loans 
in  this  system  being  "too  small." 

This  particular  issue  appears  to  be  more  of  a  lending  issue 
than  it  does  student  credit  issue.     It  is  suggested  that 
the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  study  minimum  loan  amounts  to 
determine  if  a  minimum  amount  is  needed. 

LOAN  AMOUNT/COST  OF  EDUCATION/OTHER  AID 

An  "umbrella"  guideline  must  be  superimposed  over  all  other 
loan  limit  guidelines.     In  addition  to  the  discussions 
above,  no  loan  for  a  given  year  should  exceed  the  cost 
of  education  as  calculated  by  the  institution,   less  any 
other  financial  aid.     To  allow  a  full  $2500  loan  under 
the  new  system  of  student  credit  in  addition  to  other  aid 
of  all  types   (including  loans)  could  be  to  overfund  the 
student.     For  example,  if  one  assumes  a  $5000  student  budget 
and  $4000  in  aid  from  all  other  sources,  the  maximum  loan 
under  this  new  system  of  student  credit  could  only  be  $1000, 
further  depending  upon  how  much  of  the  $4000  in  aid  was  other 
loans.     This  is  a  fairly  standard  procedure  employed  by  aid 
administrators  to  assure  that  students  are  not  overfunded. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA 

The  guidelines  for  a  new  system  of  student  credit  needs 
to  address  the  types  of  institutions  in  which  students 
holding  loans  can  enroll.     An  agreement  could  be  made  that 
the  program  should  be  limited  to  North  Dakota  institutions 
only.     It  may  be  attractive  to  limit  a  wholly  owned  state 
program  to  local  institutions. 

To  strictly  prescribe  institutional  eligibility  to  North 
Dakota  institutions,  however,  would  work  against  a  long- 
standing philosophy,  supported  by  federal  guidelines,  that 
students  be  able  to  carry  aid  for  which  they  are  eligible 
to  the  institution  that  most  closely  meets  their  career 
goals,  regardless  of  the  state  in  which  the  institution 
is  located.     A  more  practical  reason  to  allow  "portability" 
may  relate  to  reciprocal  agreements  held  with  other  states, 
such  as  Minnesota.     It  may  be  difficult  to  justify  allowing 
our  students  to  flow  freely  to  Minnesota,  but  not  to  allow 
them  financial  aid  with  which  to  do  it. 

The  Bank  may  wish  to  examine  the  portability  issue  carefully 
in  an  effort  to  determine  if  it  wishes  to  allow  this  program 
to  be  portable  to  aU.  types  of  out-of-state  institutions. 

STUDENT  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA  -  NON-FINANCIAL 

Eligibility  criteria  for  a  new  system  of  student  credit 
can  be  separated  into  two  broad  categories  -  non-financial 
and  financial.     The  non-financial  criteria  can  be  described 
and  discussed  as  follows: 

(1)     NORTH  DAKOTA  RESIDENCY  REQUIRED:     There  is  little 

disagreement  that  this  program  should  be  limited  to 
legitimate  North  Dakota  residents.     This  becomes  less 
clear,  however,  when  one  realizes  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  ways  in  which  residency  can  be  obtained. 
Shall  it  be  residency  for  voting  purposes  (fairly 
lenient)  or  for  tuition  purposes  (more  strict),  or 
tied  to  that  of  parents  (difficult  to  administer  for 
independent,  older  students).     With  the  understanding 
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that  a  new  system  of  credit  should  serve  bona  fide 
North  Dakota  students,  it  is  suggested  that  the  legal 
staff  of  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  research  the  residency 
issue  and  come  forward  with  a  recommendation. 

SATISFACTORY  PROGRESS:     It  is  recommended  that  each 
borrower  be  required  to  maintain  satisfactory  academic 
progress  as  determined  by  the  institution.  Under 
current  Title  IV  student  financial  assistance  general 
provisions,  each  institution  is  required  to  develop 
and  implement  a  satisfactory  progress  policy.  These 
policies  may  not  be  uniform  from  school  to  school. 
Such  variation  is  allowed  by  federal  regulation  to 
reflect  the  unique  character  of  those  institutions. 
For  a  new  system  of  stu  lent  credit  to  use  the  existing 
policies  would  be  to  lerd  consistency  and  continuity 
for  the  student,  for  the  institution,  and  for  the 
lender . 

THE  STUDENT  CANNOT  BE  IN  DEFAULT  ON  ANY  OTHER  STUDENT 
LOAN,   OR  OWE  A  REFUND  ON  A  GRANT:     This  provision  again 
is  consistent  with  Title  IV  regulations.  Particularly 
in  this  program,  it  would  seem  only  to  make  good  sense 
to  deny  credit  to  those  whose  previous  credit/repayment 
record  was  questionable.     Existing  policies  on  each 
campus  should  cover  this  area  quite  well. 

ENROLLMENT  STATUS  REQUIRED  FOR  ELIGIBILITY:   It  is 
suggested  that  the  new  system  of  student  credit  offer 
eligibility  to  students  who  are  enrolled  "one-half 
time  or  more"  as  defined  by  the  institution.  This 
guideline  parallels  other  Title  IV  aid  programs. 

While  the  majority  of  volume  generated  under  this 

new  system  of  student  credit  will  likely  go  to  "full-time" 

students,  it  is  felt  that  this  avenue  should  not  be 

arbitrarily  closed  to  those  students  who  choose  or 

are  able  to  attend  less  than  full-time  but  more  than 

one-half  time.     As  is  true  with  other  Title  IV  programs. 
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loan  limits  and  other  eligibility  criteria  would  necessari 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  less  than  full-time  status. 
Those  adjustments  should  be  made  to  be  consistent 
with  the  administration  of  the  other  Title  IV  programs. 

STUDENT  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA  -  FINANCIAL 

(1)  MUST  APPLY  FOR  ALL  OTHER  AID:     By  definition  and  objective 
this  new  system  of  student  credit  is  designed  to  respond 
to  students  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  ineligible 
for  other  types  of  aid.     It  follows,  then,  that  a  formal 
application  for  all  other  types  of  aid  must  be  under- 
taken for  an  "ineligibility"  determination  to  be  made. 

It  is  expected  that  an  ACT-Family  Financial  Statement 
will  be  required  of  all  applicants. 

(2)  MAY  REPLACE  FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION:     In  order  to  mesh  with 
the  larger,  traditional  system  of  student  aid,  the  loans 
provided  by  a  new  system  of  student  credit  must  be 
allowed  to  replace  the  family/parental  contribution 

as  calculated  by  the  Congressionally  approved  "uniform 
methodology,"  as  calculated  through  the  ACT-FFS.  The 
very  objectives  of  the  program  itself  require  this 
statement.     Ineligibility  for  the  traditional  aid 
programs  (including  GSL)  is  a  result  of  the  calculated 
family/parental  contribution  exceeding  the  cost  of 
education,  hence,  no  financial  need.     This  new  system 
of  student  credit,  then,  steps  in  to  "replace"  family/ 
parental  contribution  to  give  the  family  access  to 
credit  where  it  otherwise  would  have  no  options  at 


A  mitigating  factor  in  the  proposal  to  allow  the  new 
system  of  student  credit  to  replace  family  contributions 
may  appear  in  reauthorization  language  for  all  Title 
IV  aid  programs.  There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that 
a  new  higher  education  act  will  provide  that  all  aid 
programs  be  need-based,  as  discussed  earlier  in  this 
paper . 

The  technicality  surrounding  the  financial  aid  definition 
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of  "need-basod, "  and  the  proposal  to  disallow  that 
total  aid  from  all  sources  could  not  exceed  the  calculated 
"unmet  need"  for  a  given  student,  may  preclude  the 
ability  of  this  new  system  of  credit  from  replacing 
family  contributions.     To  disallow  replacement  of 
family  contributions  coula  be  to  shift  the  focus  of 
the  program,  alter  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
program,  and  change  the  pattern  of  demand  for  the 
program.     It  is  suggested  that  Board  of  Higher  Education 
staff  monitor  this  possibility  and  apprise  the  Bank 
of  North  Dakota  staff  of  developments  as  they  occur. 

(3)     FINANCIAL  "CEILINGS"  TO  ELIGIBILITY:     It  is  suggested 
that  no  specific  financial  ceiling  be  set,  beyond 
which  there  would  be  no  eligibility.     Since  the  intent 
of  the  program  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  so-called 
"middle-income"  family,  or  those  who  exhibit  financial 
strength  but  lack  liquidity,  any  upper  limit  would  be 
arbitrary  and  may  fail  to  recognize  unique  circumstances. 

ACCRUAL  AND  PAYMENT  OF  INTEREST 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  a  new  system  of  student 
credit  will  be  the  manner  in  which  interest  rates  are  structured. 
Interest  rates  affect  not  only  the  student,  but  obviously 
affect  the  lender  as  well.     It  has  been  assumed  from  the 
outset  that  a  new  system  of  student  credit  could  not  duplicate 
the  interest  structure  of  the  GSL  program.     The  State  of 
North  Dakdta  is  no  more  able  to  fund  a  subsidized  program 
to  the  exteat  that  the  GSL  is  subsidized  than  is  the  federal 
government. 

Given  that  reality,  the  next  step  is  to  explore  alternative 

methods  of  charging/paying  interest.     A  goal  in  this  discussion 

was  to  develop  a  program  that  was  acceptable  to  the  lender 

in  terms  of  a  reasonable  return  on  its  money,  while  at 

the  same  time  assuring  that  the  interest  costs  wouldn't 

be  so  prohibitive  during  the  in-school  period  as  to  preclude 

students  from  using  the  new  system  of  student  credit. 
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As  previously  noted,  the  State  of  North  Dakota  is  in  no 
position  to  provide  interest  subsidy  to  the  extent  that 
the  federal  GSL  program  currently  does.     In  fact,  it  may 
not  be  possible  for  the  state  to  subsidize  the  interest 
costs  of  loans  made  under  this  new  system  of  student  credit. 
That  being  the  case,  the  task  becomes  one  of  designing 
an  interest  charge/payment  structure  that  will  allow  the 
Bank  to  cover  its  costs  yet  not  allow  the  rate  to  become 
so  prohibitive  to  preclude  the  student  from  borrowing. 

The  basic  assumption  underlying  this  new  system  of  student 
credit  should  be  that  the  interest  that  accrues  on  the 
loan  during  the  in-school  period  shall  be  due  and  payable 
during  the  in-school  period.     Payment  on  the  principal 
would  be  deferred  until  the  student  either  completed  the 
program,  or  ceases  being  at  least  a  one-half  time  student. 
(Deferments  and  grace  periods  discussed  in  more  detail 
on  pages  19  &  20 ) . 

Under  this  assumption,  the  Bank  would  need  to  develop  a 
system  for  the  billing  and  collection  of  interest  during 
the  in-school  period.     It  is  likely  that  the  Bank  could 
up-date  and  implement  a  similar  system  to  that  which  was 
used  for  the  old  F.I.S.L.  program  in  the  early  1970*s.  The 
Bank  would  also  need  to  d-'velop  guidelines  for  responding 
to  the  non-payment  of  interest  during  the  in-school  period, 
i.e.,  would  the  loan  go  immedicately  to  default,  would 
subsequent  advances  on  principal  be  blocked,  should  billings 
for  interest  be  sent  monthly/quarterly,  etc? 

Typically,  the  most  commonly  proposed  schedule  for  payment  of 
interest  is  quarterly.     Further,  quarterly  interest  payments 
would  have  to  be  current  for  subsequent  disbursement  to  be 
made.     Default  on  interest  payments  would,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  constitute  default  on  the  loan  itself. 

This  new  system  of  student  credit  may  wish  to  take  a  page 
from  the  Minnesota  S.E.L.F.  Program.  The  SELF  loan  is  always 
in  repayment,  according  to  their  literature.     Their  point 
may  be  one  in  semantics  only,  but  by  requiring  payment 
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of  interest  during  the  in-school  period  and  defining  those 
payments  as  "loan  payments,"  they  are  creating  an  "attitude" 
about  the  loan  itself.     We  may  wish  co  adapt  their  language 
to  foster  repayment  responsibilities  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible. 

INTEREST  RATES 

The  Bank  has  suggested  that  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
students  would  be  calculated  based  on  the  one-year  T  bill 
rate  plus  one  percent,  calculated  and  adjusted  (if  necessary) 
on  a  quarterly  basis.     A  current  calculation  (early  March,  '86) 
would  set  the  rate  to  students  between  8.75%  and  9%. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  protection  for  the  family  against 
a  precipitous  rise  in  interest  rates,   it  is  suggested  that 
a  "cap"  of  14%  be  placed  on  the  rate  that  the  family  would 
be  required  to  pay.     To  require  the  family  to  pay  interest 
calculated  at  rates  beyond  14%  would  likely  preclude  many 
families  from  using  the  new  system  of  student  credit. 
Rates  beyond  14%  could  make  the  quarterly  interest  payments 
too  prohibitive  for  many  of  the  very  families  for  whom 
the  program  is  intended. 

In  the  event  that  rates  do  rise  beyond  14%  and  that  a  "cap" 
of  14%  has  been  established,  a  mechanism  should  be  considered 
to  allow  the  Bank  to  tap  other  sources  of  income  to  allow 
it  to  cover  its  costs  as  previously  defined.     To  provide 
for  that  eventuality,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Bank  explore 
a  mechanism  whereby  the  Student  Loan  Trust  Funds  held  by 
the  Industrial  Commission  be  used  to  assure  the  Bank  of 
a  reasonable  rate  of  return  over  the  longer  term. 

The  technique  could  be  to  "subsidize"  rates  in  excess  of 
14%  by  accr-iing  any  rate  in  excess  of  14%  as  a  "receivable" 
against  the  Trust  Funds.     For  example,  if  rates  rose  to 
16%,  the  family  would  pay  14%,  a  receivable  of  2%  would 
be  accrued  against  the  Trust  accounts.     Using  this  technique, 
the  Bank  could  account  for  the  2%  as  income  and  reflect 
the  accrual  as  an  asset. 
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It  must  be  recognized,  though,  that  the  Trust  Funds  themselves 
are  inviolate  until  they  have  been  "defeased,"  or  until 
the  last  bonds  have  been  paid  off.     Therefore,  the  actual 
payment  of  the  accrual  may  not  occur  for  several  years. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  Bank  legal  staff  explore  this 
option  in  detail  to  determine  its  feasibility. 

THE  GUARANTEE  FUND 

The  Guarantee  Fund  is  that  fund  which  is  required  by  law 
and  by  good  banking  practice  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  defaults  and  other  claims.     NDCC  15-62.1  mandates  a 
guarantee  fund,  and  allows  the  face  amount  of  loans  to 
be  made  to  not  exceed  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  fund. 
For  example,  if  the  guarantee  fund  contained  $400,000, 
loans  amounting  to  $4,000,000   ($400,000  x  10)  could  be 
made . 

One  can  quickly  see  that  keeping  defaults  to  a  minimum 
will  have  a  direct  and  immediate  effect  on  the  number  of 
loans  that  can  be  made. 

Resources  to  establish  and  enhance  a  guarantee  fund  could 
come  from  several  different  places: 

(1)  It  is  likely  that  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  could  provide 
resources  to  a  guarantee  fund  from  accounts,  income, 

or  other  funds  and  resources  available  within  the 
Bank  itself.     The  decision  as  to  the  extent  and  source 
of  such  contributions  is  a  Bank  decision. 

(2)  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  the  students  to  assist 
in  providing  for  their  own  defaults  by  the  charging 

of  a  "guarantee  fee."    Currently  the  GSL  program  charges 

a  1%  "insurance  fee,"    which  is  another  name  for  a 

guarantee  fee.     The  student  is  also  charged  a  5%  "origination 

fee".     As  a  result,  the  student  currently  receives 

94%  of  the  face  of  the  loan  as  cash  proceeds,  but 

is  required  to  repay  100%  of  the  face. 

With  that  model  in  mind,  it  is  suggested  that  a  guarantee 
fee  of  at  least  5%  be  established.  Working  through 
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the  mathematics,  then,  on  $4,000,000  in  loans  made 
as  described  above,  the  5%  guarantee  fee  would  provide 
an  additional  $200,000  to  the  guarantee  fund.  When 
the  multiplier  of  10:1  is  applied  to  the  $200,000, 
an  additional  $2,000,000  in  loans  would  be  available. 
Of  course,  the  loans  that  could  ultimately  be  made 
would  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  defaults  were 
charged  against  the  fund, 

(3)  It  may  be  reasonable  to  ask  the  postsecondary  institutions 
themselves  to  invest  in  the  Guarantee  Fund.  This 
practice  was  followed  in  the  mid  1960 's  when  the  United 
Student  Aid  Fund  (USAF)  was  one  of  the  early  providers 

of  guaranteed  student  loans.     One  would  expect  that 
any  contributions  our  institutions  made  would  not  be 
related  to  the  number  of  loans  that  students  attending 
that  institution  could  receive.     To  tie  loan  proceeds 
available  to  institutional  contributions  would  be 
to  discriminate  against  schools  not  having  uncommitted 
resources  available  for  such  a  program, 

(4)  Even  though  the  current  economic  climate  in  North 
Dakota  is  not  favorable,  one  should  not  preclude  going 
to  the  next  legislative  assembly  and  requesting  a 
direct  contribution  from  the  general  fund. 

(5)  A  final  source  of  more  loans,  but  not  necessarily 
more  funds,  is  to  change  the  guarantee  ratio.  Were 
the  ratio  changed  from  10:1  to  7.5:1,  for  example, 

the  loans  made  would  rise  from  $4,000,000  to  $5,333,333, 
Changing  the  guarantee  ratio  must  be  undertaken  with 
great  caution,  however.     Any  lowering  below  10:1  must 
be  done  only  after  significant  study  of  current  default 
rates  under  the  GSL  program,  and  projections  of  anticipated 
rates  under  a  program  such  as  in  a  new  system  of  student 
credit . 

SIGNIFICANT  ADMINISTRATIVE  ISSUES 

(1)     CO-SIGNER,  CREDIT  CHECK  REQUIREMENT:     One  of  the  most 
significant  factors  leading  to  the  viability  of  the 
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new  system  of  student  credit  itself  is  that  co-signers 
and  credit  checks  be  required  on  all  applications, 

A  co-signer  is  necessary  because  the  program  will 
be  wholly  owned  and  operated  by  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  through  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota.     There  will 
be  no  guarantee  or  subsidy  from  the  federal  government. 
The  program  must  be  self-supporting,  and  must  be  designed 
to  minimize  the  potential  for  loss,  not  only  of  the 
principal  of  loans  made,  but  also  from  loss  of  interest 
earned  from  those  loans.     Since  most  students  in  and 
of  themselves  have  neither  the  income  to  pay  the  interest 
nor  the  innate  credit  worthiness  to  guarantee  payment 
of  principal,  a  co-signer  fills  the  void  of  uncertainty 
by  guaranteeing  payment. 

Who  is  qualified  to  serve  as  a  co-signer  becomes  :nore 
of  a  lending  decision  than  an  educational  decision. 
For  the  traditional  "dependent"  student,  the  parent 
will  act  as  the  co-signer  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Designating  the  co-signer  for  "independent"  students 
becomes  less  clear.     If  the  student  is  single,  likely  the 
parent  would  or  could  co-sign.     For  married  independent 
students,  the  central  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
spouse  is  a  qualified  co-signer.     That  is  a  particularly 
critical  question  if  the  husband  and  wife  are  both 
students.     Obtaining  a  qualified  co-signer  will  be 
critical  not  only  for  repayment  purposes,  it  is  important 
too,  since  it  is  very  likely  that  the  co-signer  will 
be  the  party  responsible  for  the  payment  of  interest 
during  the  in-school  period.   (See  page  15,  Interest 
Rates) 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Bank  staff  research  the  PLUS 
program  and  other  state  operated  programs  to  determine 
their  use  of  and  definitions  for  being  a  qualified 
co-signer . 

Since  the  future  of  the  program  depends  in  large  part 
on  maintaining  a  low  default  rate,  it  is  also  strongly 
suggested  that  a  credit  check  for  credit  worthiness 
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be  done.     For  the  same  reasons  a  co-signer  is  needed, 
the  credit  check  can  likely  not  be  done  on  the  student. 
The  credit  check  must  be  performed  on  the  co-signer. 

Once  the  question  of  performing  a  credit  check  has 
been  resolved,  the  next  step  must  be  to  determine 
what  constitutes  a  valid  credit  check.     One  problem 
may  be  that,  particularly  in  the  farm  community,  families 
who  need  this  loan  due  to  ineligibility  for  the  GSL, 
because  of  equity  only,  may  not  be  able  to  exhibit 
cash  flow  potential  or  credit  worthiness  if  one  were 
to  use  a  commercial  credit  check  procedure. 

The  Minnesota  S.E.L.F.  program  determines  that  a  co-signe 
who  is  credit  worthy  has  no  credit  bureau  balances 
discharged  and  has  no  more  than  5%  of  current  credit 
bureau  balances  past  due.     If  the  co-signer  has  no 
record  on  file  at  a  credit  bureau,  a  personal  financial 
statement  must  be  submitted  {perhaps  the  ACT-FFS) 
and  the  co-signer  must  have  a  personal  net  worth  at 
least  equal  to  an  amount  ten  times  greater  than  the 
loan  requested. 

In  conjunction  with  the  ♦*esearch  suggested  for  the 
co-signer,  it  is  furtht      uggested  that  companion 
research  be  undertaken  to  determine  what  agencies  and 
programs,  other  than  S.E.L.F.,  use  for  credit  checks. 

DEFERMENTS:     It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  limited 

number  of  deferments  should  be  allowed.  Deferment 

in  this  context  should  be  defined  to  allow  a  postponement 

of  payment  of  principal  only.     Since  the  family/student 

will  be  paying  interest  during  the  in-school  period, 

it  follows  that  any  circumstance  that  would  allow  for 

postponing  payment  wruld  not  include  interest  payments. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  only  major  deferment  of  payment 
of  principal  authorized  be  for  full-time  attendance 
at  a  postsecondary  institution.     This  deferment  would 
be  used  in  the  circumstance  of  a  student  holding  a 
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loan,  leaving  school  with  the  resultant  start  up  of 
payments  on  principal,  and  subsequent  return  to  school. 
There  will  be  those  who  would  extend  this  deferment 
to  students  who  are  one-half  time  or  more.     To  maintain 
consistency  with  the  recommendation  that  the  loan 
itself  be  available  only  to  full-time  students,  it 
follows  that  deferments  should  follow  the  same  pattern. 

While  full-time  attendance  would  be  the  only  deferment 
suggested,  prudent  lending  policy  would  suggest  that 
the  flexibility  be  given  the  lender  to  grant  deferments 
in  certain  exceptional,  documented  cases. 

GRACE  PERIOD:     It  is  suggested  that  a  "grace  period" 
of  nine  months  be  authorized.     During  the  grace  period, 
quarterly  payments  of  interest  would  continue  with 
payments  on  principal  being  delayed  until  the  end 
of  the  nine-month  period. 

The  grace  period  would  begin  at  the  point  at  which 
the  student  ceased  to  be  a  full-time  student.  Should 
the  student  return  to  college  on  a  full-time  basis 
during  the  nine-month  grace  period,  the  grace  period 
would  not  be  lost,  nor  would  the  portion  be  lost  that 
was  "used."     A  new  nin-month  period  would  begin  the 
next  time  the  student  ceased  being  a  full-time  student. 

Should  the  student  use  the  grace  period  and  actually 
go  into  repayment  of  principal,  and  then  return  to 
school  on  a  full-time  basis,  the  loan  could  be  deferred 
for  principal  payment,  but  the  student  would  not  have 
an  additional  grace  period  upon  ceasing  full-time  attend 
ance  again.     At  that  time,  the  loan  would  immediately 
go  into  principal  repayment. 

Nine  months  is  suggested  as  a  grace  period  rather 
than  six  months.     The  current  six  months  allowed  by 
the  GSL  is  very  difficult  to  administer  because  it 
is  a  shorter  period  than  the  regular  academic  year. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  GSL  program  has  had  nine- 
month  grace  periods  in  the  past,  and  going  from  six 
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it   «i4y  t>«  4p('rot>r  i4<     «0  'fin**  lyntf*  « h**  pitifo^h  .in 
tni»  H^n^  4^(t  inftfuvm«>nii  worH  with  it  ovot  Mrr», 
ii  iloph  ;ip»^p4r  <  t»  \i0  A  <|oo(l  vnhlt  t<9  fur   tonq  trmi 

mtiOLLMeNT  Vr.RFICATlONi     It   In  <»iiA>^ntial  th.it  .1  iim<»ly 
•^thf/4  of  aniullp»«>ht  vorif  l"4t  ion  4nd  ri»port.inq  of 
«lrot><9Utft  b«  if»pl«ii»«*nt«d.     It  It  lihQly  that  a  iiyfitvm 
t»Ar4tt»t  to  thAt  of  th»  OiL  cuuld        ua«d.  TlmcLlneti 
it  \mp^rf4n%   in  ordvr  to  «tiiur«  th4t  th«  •tudont  antctri 
tho  ^rsvM  ^riod  ^nd  uUlnuttpty  th4  rnp^ymnnt  of  principal 
pBri<»(1  4t  thp  appropriate  tim«. 

(«>     NON-DXftCNAPCAiU  IN  ttANKKUPTCY i     It   i«  uncUar  whether 
or  not  th«  hnw  •yiit9«i  of  atudcnt  credit  could  qualify 
an  non-diachar9««bt4 .     Since  it  la  certainly  deaire^ble 
fc>r  thia  loan  to  be  non-di  iicharq<f.ible#   leqnl  atnff 
of  the  lUnk  laay  w^th  to  undertake  leq^l  reaearch  to 
reaolvti  the  qutation.     It  haa  been  auqqeated  that 
the  loan  be  declared  non-diacharqeabloi  thua  puttlnq 
the  onus  tor  provinq  otherwiae  on  the  atudent. 

171     CLAIMS  -  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  CLAIM?     It  I  a  important 
th4t  the  circunstancea  which  qualify  a  loan  to  be 
|»aid  aa  a  claiA  be  carefully  identified.     By  virtue 
of  the  previoua  diacuaaion*  bankruptcy  would  not  be 
paid  aa  a  claim.    On  the  other  hand*  the  death  or 
diaability  of  the  borrower  may  qualify.    The  correlative 
question  requirinq  An  anawer  would  be  whether  or  not 
rvpayiaent  would  be  enforced  aq^iinat  the  co-aiqner 
in  the  event  of  the  death  or  diability  of  the  atudont. 
Per.^apa  the  moat  obvioua  claima  will  be  thoae  reaultinq 
from  non*payment  of  principal  and  intereat  paymenta 
due.    Collection  practices  that  uae  *due  diliqence** 
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proooduroa  ahoulii  bo  implemcntod  and  enforced  prior 
to  a  loan  boing  submitted  as  a  claim  against  the  guarantee 
fund.     Those  procedures  relate  more  to  lending/collection 
principles  rather  than  to  education  policies.  Therefore, 
the  focus  for  setting  these  procedures  should  rest  with 
the  Dank. 

APPLICATION  PROCEDURES:     Earlier  in  this  paper,  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  student  must  apply  for 
oil  other  typos  of  aid  prior  ^o  making  application 
for  a  loan  under  this  new  system  of  student  credit. 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  majority  of  the  applications 
may  bo  originated  by  the  institutions.  Following 
the  point  at  which  the  institution  determines  that 
a  student  is  not  eligible  for  the  traditional  forms 
of  aid,  or  may  qualify  for  a  loan  under  this  program 
as  a  supplement  to  other  aid,  the  student  would  be 
informed  of  the  existence  of  this  new  system  of  student 
credit,  provided  with  an  application  form,  and  advised 
what  procedures  are  then  necessary  to  complete  the 
application  process . 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  cannot 
originate  the  application.     There  will  be  many  instances 
where  students  contact  the  Bank  directly  for  information 
and  applications.     The  Bank's  role  at  that  point  will 
be  to  provide  the  requested  information,  and  also  to 
inform  the  student  that  the  application  process  for 
the  traditional  aid  programs  must  be  completed  up  front. 

While  not  immediately  or  directly  affecting  the  consider- 
ation of  this  new  system  of  student  credit,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  application  process  for  all  of  student 
financial  assistance  is  at  the  beginning  of  what  is 
likely  to  be  a  change  of  near  monumental  proportions. 
The  advent  of  a  so-called  eight  page  ACT  Family  Financial 
Statement  will  likely  replace  or  at  least  supplant 
institutional  applications  and  perhaps  even  the  traditional 
GSL  application.     Further,  the  likelihood  that  data 
will  be  transferred  between  ACT  to  institutions  to 
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lenders  and  back  again  continues  to  increase.  It 
is  suggested  that  design  of  a  new  system  of  student 
credit  cannot  wait  for  these  changes  to  occur,  but 
that  design  of  a  new  program  be  flexible  enough  to 
embrace  these  changes  as  they  becor.ie  available. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  stated  explicitly  that  a  new, 
separate  application  will  be  necessary.     While  the 
existing  student  aid  application  processes  and  procedures 
will  be  an  important  part  of  the  overall  process  for 
this  new  system  of  student  credit,  it  will  be  identified 
as  a  separate  program  within  the  Bank.     It  will  not 
be  possible  to  co-mingle  funds  or  procedures  with 
the  existing  GSL  program. 

STAFF  AND  OPERATIONAL  SUPPORT:     It  is  suggested  that 
additional  staff  and  operational  support  for  the  new 
system  of  student  credit  will  be  necessary  to  allow 
it  to  function  effectively.     Given  the  current  demands 
on  the  lending  and  guarantee  functions  of  the  GSL 
program,  and  the  care  that  will  have  to  be  taken  to 
keep  the  GSL  program  separate  from  any  new  program,  it 
may  be  unrealistic  to  expect  current  staff  to  develop, 
implement,  and  operate  a  totally  new  program.  To 
be  sure,  this  new  system  of  student  credit  is  likely 
to  start  small  and  grow  slowly  as  it  becomes  known. 
It  will  likely  be  limited  somewhat,  too,  by  the  size 
o£  the  guarantee  fund  and  the  resultant  number  of 
loans  that  can  be  made  at  all* 

It  is  suggested  that  overall  direction  for  the  program 
could  come  from  the  directors  of  the  lending  agency 
and  the  guarantee  agency.     It  is  in  the  clerical, 
processing,  and  collections  functions  that  additional 
help  will  be  needed. 

Equally  important  will  be  adequate  support  for  data 
processing  services.     Since  interest  will  be  collected 
from  the  families  on  a  regular  basis,  programs  may 
have  to  be  developed  or  updated  to  accomodate  that 
function . 
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As  the  Bank  and  tho  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  North  Dakota  carry  on  continuing  conver- 
sations about  ways  in  which  we  can  use  data  processing 
technology  to  provide  more  efficient  and  more  effective 
procedures,  this  new  system  of  student  credit  should 
be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  whatever  improvements 
or  changes  ultimately  occur  in  the  processing  of  student 
loans  in  general. 

(10)   ADVISORY  GROUPS  -  STEERING  COMMITTEES:     It  is  suggested 
that  the  lending  agency  and/or  the  guarantee  agency 
formalize  what  have  historically  been  excellent  informal 
working  relationships  with  college  personnel  from 
across  the  state.     Based  on  the  dynamic  nature  of 
the  student  loan  industry  as  a  whole,  and  facing  what 
could  well  be  major  changes  in  existing  programs, 
coupled  with  the  possible  implementation  of  new  programs, 
it  is  essential  to  all  concerned  that  the  lines  of 
coniiTiunications  between  all  parties  be  formal  and  open 
in  both  directions. 

An  advisory  group  or  steering  committee  (the  name  is 
less  important  than  the  function)  would  provide  the 
vehicle  to  allow  everyone  to  flush  out  concerns  before 
they  become  problems,  to  deal  with  the  day-to-day 
administrative  problems  that  inevitably  crop  up  when 
dealing  with  tens  of  thousands  of  students,  scores 
of  institutions,  and  millions  of  dollars  and  to  assist 
with  the  development  of  new  forms.     It  is  suggested 
that  the  membership  for  such  a  group  could  include 
but  may  not  be  limited  to  lenders,  guarantee  agency 
personnel,  institutional  financial  aid  personnel  and 
students . 

The  resuxt  of  this  effort  should  be  to  give  all  parties 
the  knowledge  and  confidence  that  our  goal  is  a  common 
one  —  to  allow  the  students  to  pursue  the  type  of 
postsecondary  training  that  will  best  meet  their  personal 
and  career  goals  and  objectives. 
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